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ECONOMIC  HISTOET   OF  VIRGINIA 

CHAPTER  X 

SYSTEM  OP  LABOR:    THE  SERVANT  —  continued 

The  oidinarj  indenture  was  marked  by  great  simplicity. 
When  it  was  drawn  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  ser- 
vant from  England,  it  named  as  the  consideration  for  the 
right  to  his  labor,  payment  of  the  cost  of  transportation, 
a  su£Bcient  quantity  of  drink,  food,  and  clothing  during 
the  continuation  of  the  term,  together  with  lodgings  and 
whatever  else  was  thought  to  be  essential  to  his  llveli- 
hood.^    It  was  always  in  the  power  of  those  assuming  the 

1  For  the  indeijtnre  of  an  ordinary  servMit,  see  Nelll's  Virginia  Caro- 
lorum,  p.  67;  Bee  a^ao  Becordx  of  York  County,  vol.  1687-1691,  p,  38,  Va. 
State  Library.  The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  indenture  of 
a  planter's  apprentice :  ' '  This  Indenture  mode  the  G!^  day  of  June  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Christ  10G9,  witneseetb,  that  Bartholomew  Clarke  ye  Son 
of  John  Clarke  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,  Sadler,  of  his  own  liking  and 
with  ye  couaeDt  of  Francis  Plumer  of  ye  City  of  Cant«rbury,  Brewer,  bath 
put  himself  apprentice  unto  Edward  Bowzie  of  Virginia,  planter,  as  an  ap- 
prentice with  him  u>  dwell  from  ye  day  of  the  data  above  mentioned  unto 
ye  fall  term  of  four  years  from  thence  next  ensuing  fully  to  be  complete 
and  ended,  all  which  said  term  the  said  Bartholomew  Clarke  well  and 
failhtolly  the  said  Edward  Rowzie  as  his  master  shall  serve,  his  secrets 
keep,  his  commands  most  jost  and  lawful  he  shall  observe,  and  fornica- 
tion be  shall  not  commit,  nor  contract  matrimony  with  any  woman  dar- 
ing the  sud  t«rm,  he  shall  not  do  hurt  unto  his  maater,  nor  consent  to  ye 
doing  of  any,  but  to  his  power  shall  hinder  and  prevent  ye  doing  of  any; 

ji     ';-U-  t»«J*  S*-*-    «4    ^LmL-JTw"  ^o*wt.,*J.„^wv^     ^„      ;(_^     i.v.iJT 
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2  ECONOMIC   HI8T0BT  OF  VIRGINIA 

obligations  of  an  instrument  of  this  character  hy  mutual 
consent  to  insert  unusual  conditions  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  by  either  party  for  the  special  advantage  of  the  other 
before  or  during  its  operation  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  which  it  covered.  Thus  the  servant,  in  entering  into 
covenants  with  a  merchant  or  shipmaster  engaged  in  the 
Virginian  trade,  could  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing the  interval  of  a  fortnight  at  least  in  which  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  characters  of  the  different  plant- 
at  cuTds,  dice  or  any  unlawful  games  he  shall  not  ptay ;  be  shall  not 
waste  the  gcnids  of  faia  said  master  nor  lend  them  to  anybody  without  his 
master's  consent,  he  shall  not  absent  himself  from  his  said  master's  ser- 
vice day  or  night,  but  as  a  true  and  faithful  servant,  shall  demean  him- 
self, and  the  said  Edward  Rowzie  in  ye  mystery,  art,  and  occupation  of 
a  planter  which  now  .  .  .  the  tiest  manner  he  can,  the  s^d  Bartholomew 
shal]  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught,  and  also  during  said  term  shall  find  and 
allow  his  apprentice  competent  meat,  drink,  apparel,  washing,  lodging 
wiUi  all  other  things  fitting  for  his  degree  and  in  the  end  thereof,  fifty 
acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  for  him,  and  all  other  things  which  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  coimtry  is  or  ought  to  be  done."  Becordx  of  Rap- 
pahannock County,  vol.  1664-1673,  p.  21,  Va.  State  Library,  The  follow- 
ing is  an  indenture  drawn  up  for  a  female  servant:  "This  Indenture 
made  the  Second  of  Jany  in  ye  year  1686  between  John  Forter  of  ye  one 
party,  and  Samuel  Polly  of  ye  other  party,  boti  of  ye  County  of  Henrico 
in  James  River  in  manner  and  form  foDowing,  witnesseth,  ttiat  ye  said 
John  Porter  doth  covenant,  grant  and  agree  to  and  with  ye  s''  Sam"  Polly 
to  talie  his  daughter  Mary  Polly  for  ye  full  end  and  terra  of  ten  years 
from  ye  I"  month  September  in  ye  year  168S,  In  consideration  ye  s'  John 
Porter  shall  use  or  maintain  ye  s^  Mary  noe  other  ways  than  he  doth  his 
own  in  all  things  as  dyett,  cloathing  and  lodging,  the  s*  Mary  to  olwy  the 
^  John  Porter  in  all  his  lawful  commands  within  ye  s^  term  of  years 
above  menconed  as  also  att  ye  full  end  and  term  of  years  that  ye  s''  John 
Porter  doth  bind  himself  his  executors  or  administrators  to  pay  unto 
ye  said  Mary  Polly,  three  barrells  of  com  and  one  enit  of  penistone 
and  one  suit  of  good  serge  with  one  black  hood,  two  shifts  of  dowlas  and 
shoes  and  hose  convenient  And  ye  said  Sam'  Polly  doth  assure  and 
bind  firmly  bts  b^  daughter  to  ye  said  Porter  for  ye  full  end  of  ten 
years  by  these  presents  whereunto  both  the  s*  partyes  have  set  their 
hands,"  BeeOTdt  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  431,  Va.  Stale 
Library, 
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ers  and  then  of  disposing  of  himself  to  the  one  he  should 
select.^ 

Both  master  and  servant  could  protect  themselves  from 
every  form  of  encroachment  upon  each  other.  It  was,  for 
instance,  in  the  power  of  the  master  to  require  that  the 
servant  should  pay  double  the  value  of  the  labor  of  every 
day  he  lost  for  avoidable  causes,  and  if  this  happened  to 
be  in  the  harvest  time,  the  sum  was  to  be  increased  by  ten. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  servant  might  covenant  that  he 
Bhould  not  be  compelled  to  plant  and  tend  to  more  than 
two  hundred  weight  of  tobacco  during  any  one  year,  this 
being  a  much  smaller  task  than  was  usually  imposed  upon 
individuals  of  his  class." 

Many  controversies  arose  between  masters  and  servants 
who  had  been  introduced  without  indentures,  as  to  the 
time  when  their  terms  ought  to  expire,  and  this  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  large  number  of  important  acts.  The  rule 
which  prevailed  at  first  was  that  every  member  of  the 
latter  class  who  had  been  imported  into  Virginia  without 
written  covenants,  should  be  bound  for  a  period  Of  four 
years  if  bis  age  was  in  excess  of  twenty-one,  five  if  he  waa 
under  twenty,  and  seven  if  under  twelve.*  The  provisions 
of  this  statute  were  substantially  modified  in  1654  so  far 
as  aliens  were  involved.  When  the  latter  had  come  in 
without  indentures,  they  were  required,  if  more  than  six- 
teen years  old,  to  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  planter 
to  whom  they  were  assigned,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  If 
the  person  in  question  was  under  sixteen,  this  term  was 
extended  until  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year.* 
It  was  found  that  this  law  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 

>  Lesb  and  Bacbel,  p.  11,  Force's  Hittorical  Traett,  voL  m. 

*  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  03. 

■  Hening's  Slalutea,  vol.  I,  p.  2GT. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  411. 
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the  Colony  by  retarding  its  growth  in  population,  the 
length  of  service  expected  of  aliens  discouraging  their 
emigration  to  Virginia  in  the  character  of  laborers.  It 
was  decided  to  place  all  servants  of  whatever  nationality 
upon  the  same  footing,  no  disparaging  distinction  being 
allowed  in  dealing  with  any  class  of  them.' 

In  the  season  of  1661-62,  an  important  change  was  made 
in  the  general  law  that  prevailed,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
regulation  on  the  same  point  which  had  long  been  in 
operation  in  England ;  it  was  provided  that  all  servants 
who  were  imported  without  written  agreements  should 
be  bound  for  a  term  of  five  years  if  more  than  sixteen 
years  old,  or  if  less  than  sixteen,  until  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fourth  year.*  Every  master  who  had  intro- 
duced a  laborer  into  the  Colony  or  who  had  purchased 
one  from  a  merchant  or  shipowner,  there  being  no  indent- 
ure in  either  case,  was  directed  to  bring  him  before  the 
nearest  court  with  a  view  to  having  his  age  adjudged. 
If  the  master  failed  to  conform  to  this  general  order, 
the  scpvant,  although  he  may  not  have  attained  his 
twelfth  year,  was  considered  to  be  bound  only  for  the 
term  which  would  have  been  required  of  him  if  he  had 
been  adjudged  in  court  to  have  passed  his  sixteenth  year. 
Four  months  was  the  limit  in  which  it  was  permitted  to 
conform  to  the  order  of  the  justices.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  law  as  to  length  of  service  in  the  absence  of 
indentures,  operated  with  great  harshness  in  the  case  of 
a  youth  who  had  been  declared  to  be  only  a  few  months 
under  sixteen,  since  it  compelled  him  to  remain  in  the 
employment  of  his  master  until  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
while  a  companion,  whose  age  was  only  a  few  weeks  in 
advance  of  sixteen  years,  was  in  consideration  of  that 


>  Henlng's  Slattitet,  vol  T,  p.  639. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  113,  114. 
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fact  called  upon  to  serve  only  until  he  was  twenty-two. 
The  law  was  amended  in  1666  to  the  effect  that  all  who 
were  imported  without  indentures  should,  if  they  were 
nineteen  years  of  age  or  above,  continue  with  their 
masters  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  if  under  that  age, 
until  the  completion  of  their  twenty-fourth  year.^ 

It  became  extremely  common  for  those  who  had  been 
sold  in  accord  with  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  wait 
very  quietly  until  the  persons  who  had  brought  them  in 
and  the  ships  in  which  they  had  come  over,  had  left  for 
England,  and  then  to  advance  the  claim  of  having  been 
introduced  under  indentures  which  were  lost,  but  which 
if  produced  would  show  that  they  were  bound  to  serve 
for  a  shorter  time  than  was  now  required  of  them.  To 
1  the  confusion  and  annoyance  arising  from  this 
'as  provided  that  any  one  who  had  presumably 
been  imported  without  formal  covenants,  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  custom,  should  be 
carried  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  originally  bound  himself  by  a 
written  agreement  for  a  regular  term,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  one  month  in  which  to  produce  the  document, 
or  sufficient  evidence  of  its  former  existence,  and  if  in 
that  length  of  time  the  claim  tiould  not  be  sustained  in 
the  manner  required,  he  was  to  be  debarred  from  urging 
it  a  second  time.^ 

Whether  the  servant  was  bound  to  a  master  by  an 
indenture  which  laid  down  in  the  clearest  language  the 
full  nature  of  their  mutual  relations  or  simply  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  he  had  a  legal  as  well  as  a  moral  right 
to  expect  that  provision  would  be  made  for  his  comfort- 

I  Hening's  Slatutei,  vol.  U,  p.  240;  Be7erley'8  SUlorj/  0/  Virginia, 
p.  219. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  toL  II,  p  297. 
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able  existence,  in  the  form  of  victuals,  apparel,  and  lodging. 
During  the  adminlBtration  of  the  Company,  he  subsisted 
on  hominy  boiled  with  milk  alone,  or  with  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  or  with  fish  and  the  flesh  of  bullocks.^  He 
was  supplied  with  a  definite  quantity  of  com  by  the  week, 
amounting,  as  a  rule,  probably  to  fourteen  cans,  this  being 
the  allowance  for  that  length  of  time  in  the  case  of  the 
servants  employed  in  working  the  lands  of  Martin's  Hun- 
dred,* A  graphic  account  of  his  food  and  clothii^  in 
1622  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  letter  written  in  that 
year  by  a  young  man  of  this  class.  The  author's  spirits 
at  the  time  of  its  composition  were  greatly  depressed, 
but  the  details  which  he  gives,  instead  of  conveying  the 
impression  that  the  laborers  at  this  period  were  very 
meanly  situated,  rather  raises  our  conception  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoyed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  letter  bore  the  date  o£  the  year  in  which  the  great 
massacre  of  the  settlers  by  the  Indians  occurred,  when 
the  losses  attending  that  event  and  the  confusion  follow- 
ing it,  very  naturally  produced  a  condition  of  extraordi- 
nary hardship  in  the  Colony,  among  masters  as  well  as 
among  servants.*  In  times  marked  by  peace  and  abun- 
dance, such  as  those  immediately  preceding  the  massacre 
or  following  it  at  a  long  interval,  the  various  articles  given 
the  laborer  either  for  subsistence  or  comfort  must  have 
been  greater  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality,  Richard 
Frethorne,  the  author  of  the  letter  referred  to,  declared 
that  his  food  consisted  of  peas  and  loblolly,  that  is,  a  mass 
of  gruel,  chowder,  or  spoon  meat,  with  one-fourth  of  a  loaf 

1  Works  0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  888. 

^  Examinations,  etc.,  ConcemiDg  Demands  of  Captain  Martin,  British 
State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  36,  IV ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  I, 
p.  190,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Letter  of  Thomas  Best,  lloyal  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Eighth  Re- 
port, Appx.  p.  41. 
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of  bread  and  a  small  piece  of  beef.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  allowance  for  a  single  me^.  The  loaf  was  most 
probably  Indian  com  bread,  flour  not  being  easily  procur- 
able in  that  age.  Bread  made  of  Indian  com,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  concentrated  forms  o£ 
nourishment,  and  one-fourth  of  a  loaf  of  the  ordinary  size 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  man.  Frethorne  makes 
it  plain  that  he  belonged  to  a  higher  class  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  servant  in  England  —  indeed,  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  son  either  of  a  tenant  farmer  or  a  small 
landowner  —  by  seriously  lamenting  tha^  his  master  did 
not  give  him  a  penny  "  to  help  him  to  spice,  sugar,  or 
strong  waters."  He  prays  that  his  father  will  send  him 
some  cheese.  For  clothing  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
one  suit,  one  cap  and  two  bands,  and  one  pair  of  stockings. 
Some  thief  had  stolen  his  cloak.^  The  profound  dissatis- 
faction felt  by  Frethorne  was  that  of  a  sensitive  mind 
suffering  from  homesickness  and  exposed  to  unaccustomed 
conditions.  How  many  workingmen  were  there  in  Eng- 
land who  would  not  gladly  have  exchanged  the  starvation 
against  which  they  were  constantly  contending  for  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  placed?  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  eases  mentioned  by  Copeland,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  industrious  laborers  of  London  were  only  able  to 
secure  brown  bread  and  cheese  for  their  families.'     The 

I  The  letter  will  be  found  in  Eighth  Report  of  Royal  Higt.  MSS.  Com- 
mitfion,  Appi.,p.  41.  It  is  reprinted  in  Neill's  Virginia  Velusta.  Henry 
Brigg,  who  waa  a  serrant  in  Virginia  during  the  spring  of  16^3,  writing 
to  bis  brother  in  England,  said  that  at  this  time  he  was  living  on  a  wine- 
quart  of  com  a  day.  Sogat  Hist.  ilSS.  Commission,  Eighth  Report, 
Appx.,  p.  42. 

>  The  ordinary  victualB  of  tin  English  thatcher,  who  probably  was 
provided  with  better  food  than  the  common  agricultural  laborer,  was,  in 
IMl,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  either  eggs,  pies,  or  bacon.  Porridge  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  milk.  Cunningham's  Grouith  of  English  In- 
dustrg  and  Commerce,  p.  103. 
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food  might  have  seemed  poor  and  the  clothing  scant  to 
a  youth  brought  up  in  an  English  home  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  refinement  and  with  every  reasonable  comfort, 
but  to  the  English  Hodge,  who  tilled  the  fields  at  the  rate 
of  wages  prescribed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  very 
lowest  which  would  enable  him  to  earn  a  subsistence  for 
his  family,  and  in  only  too  many  cases  not  affording  him 
this  without  the  aid  of  the  levy  for  the  benefit  of  paupers, 
the  provision  made  for  the  servant  in  Virginia  in  the  most 
frightful  year  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  does  not  appear 
to  show  that  his  position  was  as  mean  and  intolerable  as 
it  was  represented  to  be.  This  was  the  age  in  which 
Henry  IV  of  France  had  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  in  expressing  the  hope  that  under  his 
admmistration  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  every  French 
peasant  would  be  so  prosperous  that  he  could  without 
extrav^ance  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot  on  Sunday.' 

As  early  as  1661,  at  a  time  when  the  live  stock  of 
the  Colony  were  far  less  numerous  then  they  became  in 
the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  the 
custom  in  York  County  to  give  the  servants  rations  of 
meat  at  least  three  times  a  week.^  It  could  not  have  been 
many  years  before  this  allowance  was  extended  to  each 
day  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  herds 
of  hogs  and  horned  cattle. 

The  character  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  servants  is 
shown  in  an  advertisemeut  for  the  recovery  of  two  run- 
aways, placed  on  record  in  York  County  in  1694.  The 
garments  of  one  consisted  in  part  of  a  coat,  made  of 
frieze,  a  black  hat  and  a  pair  of  wooden  heel  shoes ;  of  the 
other,  of  a  frieze  coat,  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  a  cap  of 

'  Henry  IV  of  France  died  in  1610. 

^  Jiecordt  of  York  CourUy,  vol.   1657-1662,  p.  384,  Va.  Stale  Ll- 
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far,  and  a  pair  of  plain  shoes.     The  under  linen  was  of 
dowlas  and  lockram.' 

The  author  of  Leak  and  Rachel,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  century,  denied  very 
emphatically  the  correctness  of  the  report  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  England  that  the  servants  in  Virginia  were 
compelled  to  sleep  on  boards  by  the  fireplace  instead  of  in 
comfortable  beds.  The  best  indication  of  the  treatment 
which  they  received  in  the  way  of  phjtsical  comforts,  as 
he  averred,  was  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  by  all 
persons  of  this  class  who  had  been  recently  imported,  a 
satisfaction  which  had  led  them  to  use  their  influence 
with  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  mother  country  to 
induce  them  to  emigrate  to  the  Colony.^  The  author  of 
•  Public  Good  without  Private  Interett  went  so  far  as  to 
charge  the  planters  with  forcing  the  laborers  in  their 
employment  to  "  lie  by  all  the  time  of  their  servitude  on 
ash  heaps  or  otherwise  to  kennel  up  and  down  like 
dogs."  If  this  occurred,  it  was  only  in  rare  cases,  for  the 
General  Assembly  had  always  shown  a  remarkable  solici- 
tude to  furnish  every  means  as  a  protection  for  those  who 

'  BeeoTdt  0/  York  County,  vol.  16e4-16ff7,  p.  118,  Va.  State  Library, 
Among  the  items  in  a  etat«inent  of  Edward  Mobs  of  York  Countj,  Bbow- 
ing  hia  expeDditures  on  account  of  his  servant,  Richard  Stephens,  were 
the  following :  for  a  pair  of  shoe  stiings,  3  lbs,  of  tobacco ;  for  a  peoiBton 
coat,  60  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  for  a  dowlas  shirt,  60  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Vol.  1057- 
1662,  p.  411,  Va.  State  Ubraiy.  The  following  from  the  records  of  the 
General  Court,  Dec.  11,  1640,  preserved  In  a  miunte  in  the  Bobinson 
Traweripts,  p.  8,  ia  also  of  interest;  "Whereas  William  Hnddleston, 
servant  unto  Mr.  Canbow,  batb  complained  to  the  board  against  bis  mas- 
ter for  want  of  all  manner  of  apparel,  the  court  hath,  therefore,  ordered 
that  the  said  Canbow  shall  before  Cbriatma^i  next  provide  and  allow  unto 
the  said  Huddleston  such  sufficient  apparel  of  linen  and  woollen  as  shall 
be  thoaght  fit  by  Captain  William  West  or  otherwise  that  the  said  Cap- 
tain West  shall  bave  power  to  dispose  of  the  said  servant  until  the  said 
Canbow  do  perform  this  order." 

>  Leah  and  Bachel,  p.  12,  Force's  Bistorical  Tracts,  vol.  lU. 
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were  bound  by  indenture,  being  prompted  to  this  line  of 
conduct  not  only  by  an  impulse  of  common  humanity,  but 
also  by  a  desire  to  remove  every  obstacle  and  repress 
every  influence  tending  to  discourage  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. They  were  also  commanded  by  the  English  author- 
ities to  suppress  all  inhuman  severity  towards  servants.' 
The  people  of  Virginia,  the  author  of  Leah  and  Rachel, 
the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  remarked,  were  Christians. 
While  there  may  have  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  to.  overlook  the  obligations  which  they  had  assumed 
towards  their  laborers,  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  laws 
in  this  connection  proved  conclusively  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  planters  at  large  was  sternly  condemnatory  of  any 
abridgment  of  the  usual  comforts  of  this  class.  It  was 
provided  that  every  master  should  allow  his  servants  Buffi-» 
cient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  that  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishmetxt  he  should  be  careful  not  to  exceed  tlie  bounds  of 
moderation.  If  the  servant  had  just  grounds  for  thinking 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  necessary  amount  of  food,  or 
that  the  bouse  set  apart  for  him  did  not  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient protection  from  the  weather,  or  that  the  correction 
he  received  for  his  negligence  was  harsher  than  the  char- 
acter of  the  offence  called  for,  he  possessed  the  right, 
which  had  been  expressly  granted  to  him,  to  enter  a  com- 
plaint with  the  commissioners  of  the  court  for  the  county 
in  whicli  his  master  resided.  If,  upon  a  hearing,  this 
complaint  seemed  just,  the  latter  was  required  to  appear 
at  the  following  session  and  defend  his  conduct,  and  if  he 
failed  to  show  good  cause,  was  compelled  to  give  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  charges  against  him.^    These  provi- 

1  InHtmctlons  to  Culpeper,  1679,  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  V,  p.  318,  V». 
Slate  I/ibrary. 

'  Leah  aod  Rachel,  p.  16,  Force's  Eiatorleal  Tracts,  vol.  III.  la 
April,  IS&a,  Nicholaa  Smiih,  a  aervaut  of  Thomas  Brookes,  ol  York 
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dons,  which  were  well  calculated  to  afford  the  servant 
absolute  Becurity  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  that 
he  could  reasonably  claim,  were  in  operation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century,  and  if  in  any  case  he  suffered, 
it  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  supineness  and  not  to 
any  deficiency  in  the  law  prescribing  the  remedy.  How 
great  was  the  solicitude  of  the  General  Court  to  ensure 
bim  the  amplest  protection  in  all  of  his  rights,  is  shown 
in  the  order  passed  in  1679-80,  which  forbade  a  woman 
who  had  proved  herself  a  cruel  mistress  to  have  ser- 
vants in  her  employment.* 

The  fact  that  a  youthful  servant  was  disposed  to  run 
away  was  often  accepted  not  as  an  indication  of  «n  in- 
corrigible nature  but  of  hard  usa^e.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  Lower  Norfolk  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  A  boy  had  frequently  fled  from  his  mistress, 
Mrs.  Deborah  Fameshaugh,  seeking  refuge  in  his  last 
flight  with  a  Mrs.  Lambard.  A  complaint  was  filed  in 
the  local  court  in  his  behalf,  and  the  judges  directed  that 
he  should  remain  with  Mrs.  Lambard  untU  Mrs.  Fame- 
shaugh should  provide  him  with  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries,  of  which  it  was  declared  that  she  had  deprived 
him  while  in  her  service.  A  conunittee  was  appointed  to 
enforce  the  order,  and  upon  the  continuation  of  her  ill 
treatment,  her  right  to  hold  the  boy  was  summarQy 
withdrawn,' 

In  the  code   adopted  in  1705,  which   represented  the 

County,  entered  a  complaint  with  the  Jnaticea  of  the  peace  that  he  was 
badly  uaed  by  his  master.  Smith  was  ordered  to  remain  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  tbe  constable,  whilst  a  summons  was  issued  reqniring  Brookes 
to  Appear  before  the  court  on  the  following  day  to  juEtify  his  conduct. 
Vol.  1857-1W2,  p.  56,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  General  Court  Ordera,  1677-1682,  Sept.  20,  1080,  SoMnaon  Tran- 
fcr^ptf,  p.  266. 

>  Beeord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  Coiaity,  original  toL  ISie-ldSl,  f.  p.  117. 
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Hentiment  of  the  Colony  in  the  closing  yeara  of  the  pre- 
vioua  century,  a  sentiment  that  so  far  aa  the  servants 
were  concerned  was  even  more  enlightened  than  it  had 
been  forty  years  before,  we  find  all  the  details  of  the 
original  statute  reeaacted,  with  some  additional  provi- 
sions which  made  the  regulations  on  this  point  still  more 
effective.  No  master,  for  instance,  was  to  be  permitted 
to  whip  a  white  servant  on  the  naked  back  without 
special  authority  from  the  court,  and  in  case  this  order 
was  disregarded,  he  was  to  be  mulcted  twenty  shillings. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  were,  as  formerly,  to  receive 
the  complaints  of  all  persons  under  articles  of  indenture 
as  to  unwholesome  food,  inferior  clothing,  and  uncomfort- 
able lodging.  If  there  was  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
a  justice,  the  justices  being  generally  large  landowners, 
and,  therefore,  naturally  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
master  rather  than  with  the  servant,  leaned  in  any  case 
towards  the  former  without  adequate  cause,  the  servant 
could  enter  a  petition  in  the  county  court  without  the 
iisual  delay  of  a  formal  proce&s  of  action. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  laborers  of  Virginia, 
wliether  bound  by  indenture  or  by  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, were  shielded  by  laws  that  recognized  the  fallibility 
and  selfishness  of  the  local  magistrates  and  provided  a 
remedy  aa  swift  and  as  summary  as  if  a  landowner  and 
not  a  servant  had  been  involved.  Under  the  code  of 
1705,'  which,  as  already  stated,  reflected  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  if  the  servant  be- 
came disabled  in  consequence  of  the  meagreness  of  the 
provisions  made  for  his  comfort,  or  as  the  result  of  the 
punishment  to  which  he  might  have  been  subjected  on 
any  occasion,  he  waa  to  be  taken  away  from  his  master, 

t  See  GeneTal  Head  >' Servants, "  1705,  Heuing's  Statutes,  vol.  IIL 
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and  in  case  he  could  not  be  sold  to  a  second  one,  turned 
over  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish,  and  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  supported  at  the  expense  of  his 
original  employer,  the  amount  required  for  this  purpose 
to  be  levied,  if  necessary,  upon  the  employer's  distrainable 
property.  If  still  considered  valuable  when  put  up  for 
Bale  at  public  auction,  and  in  consequence  found  a  pur- 
chaser, the  sheriff  under  authority  of  the  court  could 
compel  the  original  master  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
in  the  charges  incurred  by  the  county  in  maintaining 
such  a  servant  in  the  interval  during  which  he  continued 
under  its  protection.  If  the  disabilities  of  the  servant 
arose  from  no  fault  of  the  master,  but  were  due  to  una- 
voidable causes  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  had  a  claim 
upon  his  employer  for  support  until  the  end  of  his  term. 
This  claim  the  master  could  not  ignore  without  being 
exposed  to  a  forfeit  of  ten  pounds  sterling  annually  to 
the  parish,  which  was  required  by  law  to  furnish  the 
disabled  servant  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  case  the 
master  shirked  the  responsibility  of  his  maintenance. 

These  enlightened  provisions  of  the  code  of  1705  were 
in  accord  with  the  general  spirit,  not  only  of  the  laws  of 
1645, 1657,  and  1661,  which  permitted  a  servant  to  com- 
plain to  the  nearest  commissioner  if  he  was  denied  by  a 
master  the  ordinary  comforts  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but 
also  of  a  statute  of  an  earlier  date  prescribing  the  medical 
attention  he  should  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  Assem- 
biy,  having  reason  to  believe  in  1664  that  the  exorbitant 
charges  of  physicians  had  caused  a  large  number  of  the 
planters  to  defer  calling  them  in  until  it  was  too  late  to 
save  the  lives  of  their  sick  laborers,  the  fee  demanded 
being  frequently  greater  in  value  than  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  individual  servants  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, adopted  a  rule  to  prevent  the  abuse.     It  was  pro- 
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vided  that  in  every  case  in  which  a  practitioner  asked  for 
his  medical  attention  in  behalf  of  persons  of  this  class  a 
remuneration  plainly  far  more  than  the  condition  of  his 
patient  or  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  justified 
him  in  doing,  the  planter  who  was  the  object  of  the 
attempted  imposition  should  be  allowed  the  right  to 
summon  him  to  court  to  explain  his  conduct.  If  he 
faUed  to  do  so,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  been  actuated 
simply  by  a  motive  of  extortion,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  punished  severely.' 

The  Assembly  did  not  content  itself  merely  with  ensur- 
ing necessary  physical  comforts  for  the  servants,  or  throw- 
ing safeguards  about  their  health  by  inflicting  penalties 
for  negligence  in  masters  or  extortion  in  medical  practi- 
tioners. It  looked  also  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral 
character.  In  case  their  servants  bad  never  been  instructed 
in  the  catechism,  employers  were  compelled  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  statute  law  of  the  Colooy  to  send  them 
to  the  nearest  church,  there,  in  the  hour  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  exercises  of  the  evening,  to  be  grounded  by 
the  minister  of  the  parisli  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  general  articles  of  belief.' 

The  principal  labor  in  which  the  servant  was  engaged 
was  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  removal  of  the 

'  Hening's  Blatutes,  vol.  I,  p.  316. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  181,  1B2.    If  a  passage  Id  Virginia's  Cure  can  be  relied 

on  as  accurate,  some  ot  tbe  masters  were  very  lax  in  observing  this  pra- 
Twion  of  the  law.  "  Some  of  the  heathen  complained  that  Sunday  was 
the  worst  day  of  the  seven  to  them  because  the  servants  of  the  Christian 
plantations  nearest  to  thera  being  then  left  at  liberty,  often  spent  that  day 
in  Tisitlng  the  Indian  towns,  to  tbe  disquiet  of  the  heathen  and  lo  the 
great  scandall  of  the  Christian  religion."  Virginia's  Cure,  p.  7,  Force's 
Historical  TracU,  toI.  III.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  in  reading  this 
passage  that  the  author  of  Virginia'i  Cure  was  seeking  lo  place  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light,  tbe  leligloua  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
Colony. 
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forest  for  the  opening  up  of  new  grounds.  As  a  rule, 
white  women  were  not  employed  in  the  fields.  This  was 
the  case  even  in  the  time  of  the  Company,^  the  duties  of 
women  being  confined  to  the  performance  of  household 
duties,  to  cooking,  milking,  churning,  cleaning,  washing, 
and  sewing."  It  was  only  when  the  female  servant  was 
an  unmitigated  slattern  in  person,  offensive  in  her  bearing 
and  dissolute  in  her  conduct,  that  she  was  required  to  do 
work  in  the  field.  Even  the  strongest  of  the  women  were 
not  considered  very  useful  in  this  sphere,  being  looked  upon 
as  a  burden  rather  than  a  help.  Labor  of  a  purely  agri- 
cultural character  in  Virginia  was  thought  to  demand  less 
painful  exertion  than  in  England.  It  was  neither  so  tax- 
ing nor  so  long  continued.  This  did  not  apply  to  the 
task  of  clearing  the  forest  lands,  the  most  severe  and 
trying  undertaking,  perhaps,  which  has  ever  been  imposed 
upon  a  farm  hand.  Its  performance,  however,  was  re- 
stricted to  a  brief  portion  of  each  year  and  fell  more 
heavily  on  the  axemen,  a  comparatively  small  number, 
than  upon  the  others,  who  were  employed  in  rolling  the 
trunks  into  piles  and  in  burning  the  brushwood.  The  soil 
of  the  new  ground  was  thickly  interspersed  with  roots,  but 
as  it  was  broken  up  with  the  hoe,  it  did  not  ofEer  any 
serious  obstacles  to  cultivation.  In  the  long  interval  in 
winter  between  the  sale  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
season  and  the  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  beds  to 
the   fields,   the   servants    had    few   important   duties    to 

'  BoyalBUt.  MSS.  CommOsfon,  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  41.  Thomas 
Nicholls,  writing  to  Sir  John  Wolatenholme,  April  2,  1023,  said:  "all 
that  the  women  did  was  nothing  but  to  devour  the  food  of  the  laud  witb- 
oot  doing  any  day's  deed,"    p.  41. 

*  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  12,  Force's  BUtorieal  Tracts,  vol.  III.  la  166B, 
Alice  Rogers,  a  servant  of  Tbomas  Spilman,  of  York  County,  complained 
in  a  petition  entered  in  court  that  her  master  made  her  "work  in  the 
groond."    VoL  1064-1072,  p.  386,  Va.  State  Library. 
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occupy  their  attention.  The  principal  tasks,  which  con- 
sisted in  tending  the  corn  and  tobacco,  began  in  the 
spring.  The  hours  of  labor  were  then  extended  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  but  there  was  an  intermission  of  five 
hours  in  the  day  when  the  sun  in  the  openings  was  most 
oppressive  tmd  dangerous.^  Doubtless,  to  untried  and 
unseaaoued  servants,  it  was  extremely  taxing  to  be  com- 
pelled to  exert  themselves  at  all,  whether  in  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  to  many  of  those  who  had  been  recently  imported 
into  the  Colony,  the  influence  of  the  heat  in  these  months 
was  fatal  by  bringing  on  fevers,  which  their  constitutions, 
accustomed  to  a  different  climate,  found  it  impossible  to 
resist.  Omitting  from  view  all  considerations  of  human- 
ity, the  prospect  of  losing  valuable  laborers  whose  terms 
had  been  purchased  a  short  time  before  at  a  high  price, 
and  who  could  not  easily  he  replaced,  was  sufficient  iu 
itself  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  rules  that  operated  as 
a  protection  to  their  general  health.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  rules  was,  that  no  white  laborer  who 
had  just  arrived  in  the  Colony  should  be  forced  to  engage 
in  any  form  of  work  in  the  fields  in  very  hot  weather.' 
The  immigration  agents  in  England,  who  were  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Virginia,  frequently  urged  their 
inexperienced  patrons  to  secure  at  least  a  few  seasoned 
laborers  before  they  began  the  cultivation  of  their  newly 
opened  plantations."  There  are  indications  that  many 
of  the  servants  had  been  prompted  to  leave  England  by 
extravagant  representations  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  life  which  they  would  be  able  to  lead  in  the  Colony, 

'  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  12,  Foree'a  SUtorieal  Traett,  vol,  HI. 
'Ibid.,p.li. 

•  Vernev  Papers,  Oamdett  FublicadonS'    See  Neill's  Virginia  Caro- 
lorum,  pp.  100-111. 
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and  the  contrast,  not  necessarily  very  great,  between  the 
conditions  which  they  expected  and  the  conditions  which 
they  found,  threw  many  into  a  state  o£  dejection  in  which 
they  soon  succumbed  to  the  lurking  miasma  of  the  marshes 
and  the  newly  exposed  soil  of  the  clearings.'  And  the 
same  was  also  the  fate  of  many  in  that  class  which  was 
represented  by  Frethome,  already  referred  to,  men  who 
bad  occupied  a  station  of  comparative  independence  in 
England,  and  who  were  cast  down  by  the  different  situa- 
tions in  which  they  found  themselves  in  Virginia.  The 
work  of  men  of  this  stamp  being  carried  out  with  a  faint- 
ing or  unwilling  spirit,  was  certain  to  be  grossly  defective, 
and  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  provoke  harshness  in 
the  attitude  of  their  master  towards  them.  Regarding  them 
as  incurably  worthless,  there  was  little  inducement  on  his 
part  to  encourage  them.  He  accepted  them  as  incorrigible, 
and  weary  of  chafing  against  an  evil  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remove,  he  finally  sank  into  a  state  of  carelessness 
and  indifference  as  to  the  matter  of  their  improvement.' 

As  the  servants  increased  in  number,  it  became  more 
necessary  to  employ  overseers  to  supervise  them,  and  this 
was  especially  the  ease  in  the  instance  of  planters  who  had 
obtained  patents  to  large  tracts  so  widely  separated  in  the 
point  of  locality  that  the  owners  were  unable  to  give  the 
management  of  them  their  constant  attention.^  When  a 
more  careful  superintendence  was  required  than  the  land- 

I  Life  of  Thomax  Eellier,  pp.  28, 29.  The  author  oi  the  Life  bIbo  asserted 
that  there  was  no  encoaragement  for  any  one  to  come  over  as  a  serraiit 
anless  he  was  "  able  of  limb  and  health;  of  constitution,  it  being  more  to 
tlie  mterest  of  Yir^nia  to  have  servanta  who  can  chop  logs  lustily  than 
chop  toRic.  t«t  robustious  rustics  sail  to  Vii^iuia  to  seek  their  fortunes." 

'  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  14. 

*  There  is  a  reference  to  an  overseer  as  early  aa  the  year  1622.  See 
letter  of  John  Baldwin  to  a  friend  in  the  Bermudas,  printed  in  tlie  appen- 
dix of  Neill'B  Virginia  VetuOa,  p.  203. 
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owner  himself  could  personally  give,  the  most  faithful  and 
capable  of  his  laborers  was  probably  quite  frequently 
appointed  oTcrsecr.  If  be  had  under  engagement  to  him- 
self a  servant  who  was  perfectly  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position,  there  could  have  been  little 
inducement  for  him  to  select  a  man  who  was  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  freedom.  The  legal  tie  which  gave  him  con- 
trol over  the  actions  of  the  servant  made  the  servant  a 
more  desirable  subordinate.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  overseer  was  still  bound  by  the  terms  of  an  in- 
denture was  calculated  to  diminish  his  influence  with  the 
laborers  over  whom  he  was  placed.  In  the  county  records 
of  Virginia  previous  to  1700,  the  references  to  overseers 
become  more  frequent  as  the  close  of  the  century  is 
approached.  These  undoubtedly  were  freemen.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  were  such  men  absent 
from  the  class  of  overseers.  Indeed,  this  class  was  prin- 
cipally recruited  from  among  those  whose  indentures  had 
expii-ed.'  The  duties  incident  to  the  position  required  for 
their  performance  a  firm  and  enei^etic  spirit  as  well  as  - 
intelligence  and  fairness.  However  amenable  to  authority 
the  great  mass  of  English  servants  may  have  been,  there 
must  have  been  a  large  number  who  needed  the  utmost 
strictness  and  sternness  for  their  governance.  To  control 
such  persons,  the  master  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  his 
overseer,  who,  however  well  adapted  to  his  office,  often 
found  this  an  impossible  task.  In  seeking  to  perform  it, 
he  was  not  infrequently  assaulted  by  fractious  servants.^ 

'  One  of  the  OTeweere  of  Major  Robert  Beverley,  Sr.,  waa  a  serrant. 
Etcordt  of  MiddUaex  County,  original  vol.  ia79-I6W,  p.  t. 

'Jones'  Present  Slate  of  Virginia,  p.  64.  TheoTetBeerwaasometimes 
a  negro.  "  General  Court  Orders,  April  23,  1669,  Hannalt  Warwick's 
case  extenuated  becanse  she  waa  overseen  by  a  negro  overseer,"  SoMn- 
ton  TVanccrtpCs,  p.  266. 

*  Eecordt  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  pp.  44,  09 ;  Heeardt  of  Middltaex 
County,  original  vol.  1680-18M,  p.  88. 
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Of  all  offences  of  which  the  servants  were  guilty,  run- 
ning away  was  the  most  common.  The  inclination  to 
this  act  was  exhibited  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Colony  and  was  attributable  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
snch  as  harsh  treatment  in  special  instances,  the  desire  to 
escape  from  the  trammels  of  an  uncongenial  situation,  or 
the  promptings  of  an  intractable  nature.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable  that  this  disposition  developed  itself  more  fre- 
quently in  youths  under  nineteen  years  of  age  who  were 
bound  for  long  periods,  than  in  older  persons  whose  terms 
would  end  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  not  the  same  inducement  to  desert  their  masters. 
The  younger  laborers  were  naturally  more  restless,  more 
unruly,  and  less  likely  to  show  patience  and  self-restraint 
if  the  conditions  of  their  lives  were  repugnant  to  their 
tastes  and  ambitions.  The  inclination  to  run  away  was, 
however,  confined  to  no  age.  The  man  who,  in  consider- 
ation of  being  transported  across  the  ocean  to  Virginia, 
without  payment  of  the  usual  charges,  had  conferred  upon 
the  merchant  or  shipowner  the  right  to  dispose  of  him  in 
the  Colony,  would  much  more  probably  feel  this  impulse 
and  act  upon  it  than  the  man  who  had  come  out  under 
articles  of  indenture  with  the  planter  to  whom  he  was  con- 
signed, and  as  to  whose  character  and  standing  he  must 
have  obtained  more  or  less  definite  information.  In  such 
cases,  the  engagement  of  the  servant  had  not  been  formed 
unadvisedly,  hut  after  consultation  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  beginning,  the  frequency  with  which  servants 
abandoned  their  masters  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Many  unscrupulous  planters  were  led 
by  this  circumstance  to  hold  out  secret  ofEers  to  persons 
of  that  class  who  were  in  the  employment  of  landowners 
residing  at  a  distance.     These  offers  were  accompanied 
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by  the  promise  that  protection  would  be  afforded  them  in 
case  their  whereabouts  were  discovered,  an  improbable  con- 
tingency, as  was  asserted,  on  account  of  the  remoteness 
and  the  isolation  of  the  separate  estates.  Even  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  planters  receiving  absconding  servants 
had  not  instigated  them  to  leave  their  masters,  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  were  often  employed  without  any 
questions  being  asked  amounted  to  a  positive  inducement 
to  restless  and  discontented  laborers  to  break  their  engage- 
ments whenever  they  felt  the  desire. 

So  general  became  the  complaint  of  the  action  of  the 
planters  who  gave  employment  to  absconding  servants, 
whether  informed  or  not  as  to  the  expiration  of  their  terras, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  regulation  that  no 
one  should  enter  into  a  contract  under  any  circumstances 
with  a  worker  for  wages  or  for  a  share  of  the  crop,  or 
with  a  laborer  who  was  subject  to  an  ordinary  indenture, 
unless  he  could  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  place  where  he  had  formerly  resided, 
showing  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  bind  himself  by  new 
covenants  to  any  one  who  waa  willing  to  employ  him.  If, 
notwithstanding  his  inability  to  furnish  this  certificate,  he 
should  be  engaged,  then  the  person  who  was  thus  guilty 
of  violating  the  law  was  compelled  to  pay  to  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  servant,  if  his  term  was  still  unex- 
pired, twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  night  he  was 
entertained.  Even  though  the  laborer  concerned  should 
happen  to  have  hired  himself  for  a  short  time  and  for  a  defi- 
nite sum,  the  same  penalty  was  to  be  enforced.  So  deter- 
mined were  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  probe  to  the 
heart  of  the  evil,  that  it  was  provided  that  even  if  the  la- 
borer who  was  thus  employed  should  he  a  freeman  who  had 
not  before  entered  into  any  contract,  the  person  covenant- 
ing with  him  should  stQl  be  under  the  necessity  of  requiring 
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oC  him  a  certificate  of  absolute  freedom.  If  without  this 
certificate  the  laborer  should  still  receive  employment,  tits 
person  who  gave  it  was  exposed  to  such  punishment  as 
the  Governor  and  Council  should  prescribe.*  If  the  cer- 
tificate offered  was  in  reality  a  forgery,  the  servant  or 
freeman  incurred  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  crime.  In  1676, 
when  the  insurrection  had  drawn  away  so  many  laborers 
from  their  masters,  the  Assembly  provided  that  every 
planter  who  had  in  his  employment  a  servant  whose  ante- 
cedents were  unknown,  and  who  had  not  been  residing 
in  the  country  nine  months,  should  present  a  report  to  the 
nearest  justice  of  the  peace  showing  his  age,  stature,  the 
place  from  which  he  came,  and  the  length  of  time  he  had 
been  in  the  country.* 

There  was  one  strong  influence  at  work  among  the 
planters  which  was  likely  to  have  made  the  operation  of 
these  laws  more  effective  than  is  the  case  in  general 
with  prohibitory  statutes  in  communities  recently  settled. 
The  very  reasons  moving  those  who  entertHined  abscond- 
ing servants  or  hirelings  to  enter  into  covenants  with 
them  in  spite  of  their  failure  to  produce  the  certificate 
demanded  by  the  law,  impelled  the  masters  or  first  em- 
ployers of  the  runaways  to  pursue  and  seize  them  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  estates  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  made  it  dear,  and  it  was  less  expen- 
sive to  follow  a  servant  or  hireling  who  had  absconded 
than  to  replace  him  by  the  purchase  of  a  substitute.  The 
most  important  interests  of  the  landliolders  were  involved 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  regulation,  and  there  are  innumer- 
able indications  in  the  county  records  that  the  penalty 
imposed  for  disregarding  it  was  strictly  enforced.' 

>  Benmg'fi  J^alvtes,  vol.  I,  pp.  263,  264. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  406.  406. 

*  Man;  iosUnoes  of  the  expeusea  incurred  in  Tecovering  &  nuutwi^ 
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The  character  of  the  punishment  incurred  by  the  servant 
in  absconding  offered  an  additional  inducement   to   his 

are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  county  courts.    The  following  is  an 

example  taken  from  the  records  of  Lancaster  County: 

"  One  musket  of  the  county's 150  lbs.  tobacco 

One  rundlet  of  powder 48  "        " 

One  small  broad  axe 16   "         " 

One  new  cooper's  axe 48  "        " 

Five  men  and  a  boat  4  dayea 340  "       " 

One  gallon  of  rum,  etc.,  for  them 140   "         " 


Paid  three  men  that  brought  Coll.  Coulbounie 

from  York 125  " 

Paid  Mr.  Coulboume  as  per  hia  account      .    .  1620  "         " 

Pour  men  aud  a  shallop  4  dayes 600  "  *' 

One  gallon  of  rum,  etc.,  for  them 360  "  •>      " 

Secords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  toL  1866-1682,  p.  336.  In  1694, 
Patrick  Goghagan  ran  away  from  bis  master  in  Elizabeth  City  County. 
The  coat  of  recovering  him  amounted  to  £5  IQs.  Records  of  Elisabeth 
County,  vol.  1084-1699,  p.  60,  Va.  State  Library.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  an  instance  in  Secordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1687-16D1,  p.  569, 
Va.  State  Library  i  "  An  aoco't  of  my  charges  in  p'suite  of  my  runaway 
servants,  Jno.  Sherry,  a  portagues,  and  Tbo.  Soberts,  a  mo)atta,  which 
absented  themselves  from  my  service  ye  18tb  of  August  last  and  returned 
ye  fifth  instant :  .  . 

To  John  Marson  for  his  aloope 8    00    00 

"  John  Traviltian  for  bis  voyage    - 1    10    00 

"  John  Bushell  for  ditto 10000 

"  p'viains  for  ye  voyage 20000 

"  passage  over  Elke  River 00006 

,   "   a  guide  from  Elke  River  to  Hewcastle      ....  02    06 

"  my  expenses  at  Newcastle 04    09 

**  passage  from  thence  to  Philadelphia 04    00 

"  expenses  by  ye  way 03    08 

"  expenses  at  Philadelphia 2    07    00 

"        "       thence  back  to  Newcastle 0    01    06 

"  boat  hire  from  Philadelphia  unto  Newcastle    .    .         10    00 

"  expenses  there 07    06 

»  guide  from  Newcastle  to  Elke  River       ....     '     02    00 

"  gallon  of  rum 06    00 

they  being  absent  79  dayee  apeece." 
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master  to  discover  the  place  to  which  he  had  fled,  and 
to  capture  and  lead  him  back.  If  the  act  of  running 
away  nnder  consideration  was  the  first  offence  of  that 
nature  on  his  part,  he  was  punished  to  the  extent  of 
being  required  to  remain  in  the  employment  of  his 
master  double  the  time  for  which  he  was  bound  by  his 
indenture,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  ^^emeut  between  them ;  and  if  his  flight 
had  been  marked  by  t^gravated  circumstances,  or  was 
taken  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  crops  needed 
special  attention,  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  county  to  enlarge  still  further  the  term  for  which 
he  had  become  liable  by  way  of  penalty  for  his  violation  of 
his  covenants.  If  the  offence  was  committed  a  second  time, 
the  servant  was  also  branded  in  the  cheek  and  shoulder.' 

In  some  cases,  the  servant  was  not  only  required  to 
remain  with  his  master  double  the  time  agreed  upon  at 
first,  but  also  to  pay  the  amount  which  had  been  spent  in 
capturing  him.  The  punishment  occasionally  extended  to 
the  infliction  of  stripes.  In  1640,  Hugh  Gwyn  followed 
two  absconding  white  laborers  and  a  negro  slave  into 
Maryland,  in  which  Colony  they  had  taken  refuge,  seized 
them  and  brought  them  back.  By  order  of  court,  they 
were  whipped  on  their  bare  backs  until  they  had  received 
thirty  lashes.  The  two  white  men,  a  Dutchman  and 
a  Scotchman,  were  forced  to  remain  with  their  master 
twelve  months  beyond  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
bound  in  their  indentures,  and  at  the  end  of  that  inter- 
val they  were  required  to  serve  on  the  public  works  for 
three  years.  The  negro  was  delivered  over  to  his  master 
to  continue  a  slave  during  the  rest  of  his  life.^ 

1  Eeniag'a  Statvtet,  to).  I,  pp.  2&4,  440  ;  vol.  II,  p.  117. 
>  Oenenl  Coiut  Orders,  June  4,  July  Q,  1840,  Bobituoa   TVaiiscripts, 
pp.  9,  10. 
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In  the  same  year,  several  servants  planned  to  make 
their  escape  to  the  Dutch  provinces  in  the  North,  the 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy  being  a  DutchcSittn,  and  one 
of  the  participants  a  negro.  They  were  captured  when 
they  had  gotten  only  as  far  as  Elizabeth  River.  The 
punishment  in  this  case  was  severer  than  in  that  previ- 
ously mentioned.  The  Dutchman  was  sentenced  to  receive 
thirty  lashes,  to  have  the  letter  "  R  "  branded  in  his  cheek, 
and  to  carry  a  shackle  upon  one  leg  as  he  worked.  When 
his  term  of  service  expired,  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
authorities,  to  remain  in  the  public  employment  for  seven 
years.  One  of  his  accomplices,  after  receiving  thirty 
lashes,  and  being  branded  in  the  cheek,  was  upon  the 
close  of  the  period  covered  by  his  indenture  to  become 
the  servant  of  the  Colony,  and  to  continue  so  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  A  second  accomplice  was  to  be 
bound  over  to  the  public  for  two  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  The  negro  was  to  be  burnt  in  the 
face  with  the  letter  "R"  and  to  be  whipped  severely.* 

In  1660-61,  it  was  provided  that  if  a  white  man  bound 
by  indenture  or  the  custom,  fled  in  company  with  negroes, 
who,  being  the  property  of  their  owner  for  life,  could  not 
be  punished  by  an  extension  of  their  terms,  he  was  to  be 
compelled,  when  brought  back,  to  remain  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  master  double  his  own  time,  and  of  the  slaves' 
master,  during  a  set  period  for  every  slave  who  had  gone 
off  with  him ;  and  if  more  than  one  white  person  was  in 
the  party  of  runaways,  the  whole  number  of  white  men 
were  to  be  proportionately  liable  for  the  time  for  which 
the  negroes,  if  they  had  been  English  laborers,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  serve,  in  addition  to  those  terms 
for  which  they  were  already  bound.* 

'  General  Court  Orders,  July  22,  1640,  Bobiaaon  Tranteripu,  p.  11. 
'  Uening'a  Statutei,  vol.  II,  p.  117. 
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In  the  session  of  1655—56,  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  each  night,  imposed  upon  any  person  who 
gave  entertainment  or  employment  to  an  absconding  ser- 
vant, was  increased  to  sixty  pounds  for  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  letter  "  R  "  deeply  burnt  into  the  cheek,  fore- 
head, or  shoulder  not  being  found  a  sufficient  mark  of 
degradation,  the  right  was  granted  to  the  master  to  keep 
the  hair  of  the  runaway  cropped  close  to  his  ears,  which 
would  lead  to  his  detection  as  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the 
plantation  to  which  he  belonged.' 

The  pursuit  of  a  runaway  seems  to  have  been  generally 
made  by  hue  and  cry.  It  was  required  that  this  should 
be  passed  from  the  house  of  one  county  commissioner 
to  that  of  another,  under  a  heavy  penalty  for  neglect.* 
This  method  proving  unsatisfactory,  an  additional  regula- 
tion was  adopted  in  1663,  by  the  terms  of  which,  at  the 
request  of  a  master  whose  servant  had  fled,  the  justices  of 
the  peace  were  commanded  to  issue  their  warrants  direct- 
ing the  impressment  of  men  and  boats  to  take  part  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  cost  thus  entailed  was  to  be  included 
in  the  regular  county  levies.'  The  enactment  of  such  a 
lav  indicates  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Colony  re- 
garded the  loss  of  a  laborer  by  flight  as  common  to  the 
whole  community,  and  therefore  to  be  made  good  out 
of  the  public  funds. 

As  numerous  runaways  were  able  to  escape  from  the 
country  by  means  of  ships  engaged  in  carrying  freight  to 
the  Dutch  Colony,  provision  was  made  for  their  return  by 
a  standing  request  to  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  to  send 
all  absconding  servants  back  by  the  first  vessel  which 
might  sail  to  the  part  of  Virginia  from  which  they  had 
fled.'    When  a  person  was  returned  under  these  circum- 

»  J6W.,  vol.  II,  p.187. 
« Ibid.,  vol.  U,  p.  188. 
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stances,  he  was  received  by  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  the  ship  came  to  anchor,  and  a  certificate  was  given 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  the  transportation  of 
the  runaway,  and  this  amount  was  discharged  by  the 
General  Assembly  upon  the  presentation  of  the  document 
to  that  body.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  collector  had  notified 
the  master  of  the  arrival  of  his  servant.  If  he  wa«  willing 
to  take  the  servant  into  his  employment  again,  he  was 
required  first  to  pay  all  the  charges  that  had  fallen  upon 
the  public,  but  if  unwilling,  then  the  servant  was  either 
sold  or  hired  out  until  the  public  had  been  reimbursed  for 
the  outlay  entailed ;  and  if  any  part  of  his  term  remained 
unexpired,  after  this  was  accomplished,  he  was  returned 
to  his  master.^  If,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape  in  a 
ship  that  was  about  to  set  sail  for  the  Northern  Colonies, 
the  runaway  fled  to  the  nearest  Indian  village,  its  chief 
was  commanded  to  produce  him  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  latter,  on  receiving  him,  was  required  to  pay 
to  the  Indians  who  had  apprehended  him,  twenty  arms' 
length  of  roanoke,  or  its  value  in  such  gooda  as  the  captors 
might  prefer.  The  justice  then  forwarded  the  servant  to 
his  master.  This  law  was  passed  to  continue  in  force  only 
for  a  very  short  time.* 

Experience  showed  that  the  neglect  of  constables  in 
making  search  as  directed  by  their  warrants,  which  em- 
powered them  to  enter  dwelling-houses,  was  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  a  permanent  evasion  of  capture  on  the 
part  of  absconding  servants.  To  counteract  the  secret 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  these  officers,  a  master,  in 
case  his  runaway  was  apprehended,  was  ordered  to  pay 
the   constable   who  was  the   agent   in  the  capture,   two 

1  This  act  waa  modified  In  1686.    S«e  Henlng's  SliUvUa,  toL  131,  p.  26. 
■  Henlng's  Stalvttt,  vol.  II,  p.  299. 
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hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.     This  was  also  a  means  of 
stimulating  him  to  greater  energy  in  a  subsequeat  in-    J^ 
stance  of  a  like  nature. 

In  1669,  it  was  provided  that  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  should  be  allowed  to  every  person  who 
apprehended  a  servant  absenting  himself  <from  the  planta- 
tion to  which  he  belonged  without  a  passport  from  the 
authorities  of  the  place  where  he  resided,  or  a  note  from 
his  master,  granting  him  permission.  This  reward  was  to 
be  paid  not  by  the  master,  but  by  the  public  at  lai^e,  the 
amount  thus  expended  to  be  returned  to  the  public  funds 
by  the  sale  of  the  runaway  for  a  term  of  years  as  soon  as 
bis  present  employment  came  to  an  end.  This  law  was 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  landowners  who 
were  in  possession  of  so  few  laborers  that  they  were 
unable  to  follow  fugitives  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
without  abandoning  their  crops  in  the  ground  to  ruin. 
When  a  servant  was  captured  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1669,  he  was  at  once  carried  to  the  office  of  the 
nearest  justice  of  the  peace.  A  certificate  of  the  term 
for  which  the  runaway  was  bound  to  his  master  was  then 
drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  runaway  was  delivered  to  the  con- 
stable of  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  seized,  by  whom 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  constable  of  the  adjacent  parish, 
and  80  in  turn  until  he  was  finally  delivered  to  his  owner. 
In  case  he  was  suffered  to  escape  by  the  neglect  of  one  of 
these  officers,  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  imposed  upon  the  delinquent  for  the  offence.' 

The  allowance  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  appre- 
hension of  an  absconding  servant  was  found  to  be  not 
only  bnrdensome  to  the  public  revenues  but  also  pro- 
motive of  a  spirit  of  collusion,  defeating  the  object  which 
1  Hening's  StatvXn,  vol.  n,  pp.  273,  274. 
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the  law  had  in  view,*  The  reward  waa  reduced  to  two 
hundred  pounds  whenever  the  fugitive  was  captured  at  a 
greater  distance  than  ten  miles  from  his  master's  home, 
and  this  amount  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  levy  in 
the  county  to  which  he  belonged.  No  claim  was  to  be 
considered  valid  until  it  had  been  clearly  shown  to  the 
justices  that  the  runaway  and  his  captor  had  not  entered 
into  a  mutually  advantageous  arrangement  as  to  his 
arrest;  that  the  arrest  occurred  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  plantation  on  which  he  had  been  employed;  that  the 
claim  had  or  bad  not  been  purehased  from  the  captor; 
and  that  the  person  urging  it  in  the  court  was  or  was  not 
the  master  or  overseer  of  the  fugitive.  If  the  claim  was 
found  to  be  tainted  with  fraud,  the  person  guilty  of  the 
offence,  in  case  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  one  thousand 
pounds  imposed  as  a  penalty,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
corporal  punishment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.^ 

If  the  servant  had  absconded  on  two  occasions,  the 
master  was  directed  to  keep  the  hair  of  the  fugitive 
closely  cut,  or  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds  as  often  as 
he  was  subsequently  apprehended.*  ^ach  constable  into 
whose  hands  he  was  delivered  to  be  returned  to  his  owner 
was  authorized  by  the  commissioner's  warrant  to  give 
him  a  severe  whipping.  The  heavy  fine  which  was  im- 
posed in  case  a  captured  servant  was  allowed  to  escape 
by  the  negligence  of  one  of  these  officers  was,  in  1670, 
reduced  from  one  thousand  pounds  to  four  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco.*  Under  the  regulations  in  operatioQ 
immediately  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
1686,  as  soon  as  the  period  for  which  a  captured  runaway 
was  bound  had  expired,  the  master  was  required  to  de- 
liver him  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  justice  of 

•  Henlng's  Statutes,  yoI,  II,  pp.  277,  278,  28*.  '  Ibid.,  p.  278. 

» Ibid.,  p.  281  *  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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the  peace  in  order  that  he  might  be  assigned  for  the 
pubUc  use,  his  term  being  extended  at  the  rate  of  four 
months  for  every  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  which 
the  county  had  expended  in  his  capture.  Under  the  law 
of  1686,  however,  the  entire  amount  of  the  outlay  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  public  was  assessed  upon  his  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  extension  in 
his  or  her  favor  of  the  servant's  time  for  a  period  which 
would  cover  the  value  of  the  loss  entailed  by  his  re- 
covery.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  last  provision  made 
was  the  wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted  in  the  eir- 
cumatances  existing  in  the  Colony.  When  a  servant 
absconded,  all  the  resources  of  the  public  treasury  and 
its  personal  instruments  for  carrying  on  the  machinery  of 
the  government  and  preserving  the  peace  were  brought 
to  bear  to  effect  his  capture,  and  when  that  end  bad  been 
accomplished,  the  master  was  very  properly  required  to 
save  the  people  at  large  from  pecuniary  loss.  The  rule 
prevailing  at  one  time  that  the  community  was  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  the  runaway  by  the  public 
officers  as  soon  as  his  original  term  had  expired,  must 
have  given  rise  to  much  inconvenience  and  some  compli- 
cation in  the  affairs  of  each  county.  The  authorities, 
from  the  great  number  of  fugitives,  were  placed  in  the 
position,  as  long  as  the  law  was  in  operation,  of  being 
vendors  of  labor  on  a  very  important  scale,  and  this  made 
uecessary  a  serious  enlargement  of  the  public  accounts 
without  any  pecuniary  advantage  accruing  from  it. 

The  fact  that  so  few  conspiracies  were  hatched  among 
the  laborers  bound  by  articles  of  indenture  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted not  only  to  the  fair  treatment  which,  as  a  rule,  they 
received  from  their  masters,  but  also  to  the  comparative 
'  Hening's  Siatutet,  vol.  Ill,  p.  29. 
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brevity  of  the  time  for  which  all  whose  ages  exceeded 
Qineteen,  among  whom  alone  a  plot  was  likely  to  be 
formed,  were  required  to  serve.  It  was  entirely  natural 
that  the  older  members  of  this  class  should  have  been 
disposed  to  endure  much  that  was  harsh  or  repugnant 
to  their  wishes  in  the  expectation  of  the  early  ending  of 
their  terma,  rather  than  plunge  into  secret  schemes  that 
exposed  them  to  the  rbk  of  certain  death  in  the  event  of 
detection.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  seditious  feeling; 
in  York  in  1661,  and  iis  display  was  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  justify  the  authorities  in  warning 
the  magistrates  and  heads  of  families  in  that  county  to 
punish  all  discourse  among  those  in  their  employment 
tending  to  a  popular  tumult.'  The  conspiracy  of  1663, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  already,  had  a  religious 
and  political  object  in  view.  Only  a  few  servants  appear 
to  have  been  included  among  those  implicated  in  it.  The 
Cromwellian  soldiers,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  common 
laborers,  doubtless  smarted  with  the  sense  of  degradation, 
but  beyond  all  this,  there  was  a  hope  that  the  status  of 
the  English  Protectorate  might  by  their  bravery  and  reso- 
lution be  restored  in  the  Colony.'     The  discovery  of  this 

>  SeeoTdt  of  York  County,  vol.  1857-1662,  p.  369,  Va.  State  Library. 
"A  dangerous  conspiracy  among  servaDls  discovered  Oct.  13,  1640," 
Sobinson  TranKripts,  p.  12. 

*  The  account  which  Beverley  gives  ot  this  conspiracy  is  as  follows : 

"  The  rigorous  circumsciiption  of  their  trade  (i.e.  of  the  Virginians),  the 
persecutions  of  the  Sectaries  and  the  little  demand  for  tobacco,  had  liked 
to  have  had  fatal  consequences ;  for  the  poor  coming  thereby  very  uneasy, 
tlieir  murmuringa  were  watched  and  fed  by  several  mutinous  and  rebel- 
lious Oliverian  soldiers  that  were  sent  thither  as  Bervanls,  These,  depend- 
ing upon  the  discontented  people  of  all  sorts,  formed  a  villainous  plot  to 
destroy  their  masters  and  afterwards  to  set  up  for  themselves."  Hittory 
of  Virginia,  p.  56.  See  also  letter  of  Thomas  Ludwell,  Brilish  State 
Papers,  Colonial  Papera ;  Saimbury  Abatractt  for  1665,  p.  72,  Va.  Stale 
Libraiy. 
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plot  led  to  the  passage  of  severe  laws  in  repreasion  of  the 
sinister  meetings  of  servants.  They  were  forbidden  to 
come  together  in  considerable  numbers  on  Sunday,  a  day 
on  which  they  had  been  allowed  entire  rest,  and  the  same 
rule  was  also  probably  applicable  to  all  recognized  holi- 
days. By  the  custom  prevailing  in  the  Colony,  the  labor- 
ers were  granted  not  only  the  Sabbath  and  the  usual 
holidays  observed  in  England,  but  also  the  greater  part 
of  every  Saturday.^  Apart  from  the  hours  of  night,  there 
were  many  occasfons  when  they  were  wholly  at  leisure, 
and  if  there  had  existed  any  disposition  to  conspiracy 
itmong  them,  the  opportunity  would  not  have  been  lack- 
ing. In  the  period  of  great  depression  following  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Rebellion  of  1676,  there  was  imminent  danger 
of  an  open  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  but  if 
it  had  occurred,  the  motive  would  have  been  not  merely 
impatience  of  the  landowners'  authority  but  apprehension 
of  famine.  The  feeling  died  out  when  relief  bad  been 
obtained. 

Among  so  large  a  body  of  laborers,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  there  should  have  been  many  Instances  of  reaistance 
to  masters.  One  of  the  earliest  petitions  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1619,  the  first  legislature  convening 
in  the  Colony,  was  that  of  Captain  Powell,  who  desired  to 
have  his  servant  punished  for  falling  into  grossly  insubor- 
dinate conduct.  The  petitioner  was  empowered  to  place 
this  servant  in  the  pillory  for  a  period  of  four  days,  to  nail 
hitt  ears  to  the  post,  and  to  give  him  a  public  whipping  on 
each  day  included  in  his  sentence.^  The  severe  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  this  case  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
repeated    in   later  times.     The   person    who   was   found 

■Leali  and  Rachel,  p.  12,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  toI.  III. 
'  LawBB  of  Genenl  Assembly,   ICIO,   Colonial  Records  of  Virginia, 
SlaK  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  p.  21. 
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guilty  of  offering  resistance  either  to  his  master,  or  to  the 
overseer  who  was  appointed  to  supervise  him,  was  com- 
pelled to  continue  in  the  same  employment  two  years 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  bound 
either  by  indenture  or  the  custom  of  the  country.^  If  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  wliich  he  exhibited  rendered  him 
dangerous,  he  could,  upon  complaint,  be  committed  to  jail, 
a  bond  being  given  by  his  owner  that  the  charge  would 
be  pressed  to  a  trial.  During  the  imprisonment,  the  mas- 
ter was  required  to  support  the  servaftt,  five  pounds  of 
tobacco  being  paid  to  the  sheriff  to  cover  the  expense  of 
each  twenty-four  hours  of  detention.^ 

At  each  county  seat  there  was  a  whipping-post,  and  this 
mode  of  punishment  was  frequently  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  jail.  The  servant  condemned  to  the  lash  was 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  to  be  publicly  chastised  as  a 
warning  to  all  who  were  similarly  disposed,  and  after- 
'  wards  returned  to  the  plantation  to  which  he  or  she  might 
be  attached.  The  master  had  a  right  to  whip  a  delin- 
quent with  his  own  hands  if  unwilling  to  put  himself  to 
the  inconvenience  of  sending  him  to  a  magistrate  for  that 
purpose."  When  the  servant  had  shown  on  any  occasion 
the  desire  to  inflict  injury  on  any  one  not  his  employer, 
the  latter  might  be  ordered,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  furnish  a  bond  that  his  servant  would  keep  the  peace,* 
Should  a  servant  be  guilty  of  murder  or  an  attempt  to  kill, 
six  men  were  summoned  from  the  neighborliood  where  he 
lived  whose  names  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  panel.  By 
the  jury  thus  formed  he  was  tried,  and  if  convicted,  was 

'  Hening'8  StaCuUa,  vol.  I,  p.  638. 

"  Eecordt  of  BenHco  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  171,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  Hening'8  SlatuUs,  vol.  II,  p.  206, 

*  Secordi  0/  Henrico  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  139,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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eentenced  to  be  imprtaoned  or  banged,  according  to  the 
circumstances  o£  his  crime.^  As^ravated  caaes  of  rob- 
bery were  doubtless  punished  with  severity,  but  small 
offences  like  hog-stealing,  especially  when  the  person  who 
suffered  was  the  master,  exposed  the  offender  as  a  rule 
only  to  the  pains  of  a  public  or  private  whipping,'  In 
some  cases,  in  addition  to  public  chastisement,  he  was 
compelled  by  order  of  court  to  continue  in  the  same 
employment  for  a  term  of  two  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  time  upon  which  he  had  agreed,*  It  not  infre- 
quently happened  that  iti  condonation  for  the  most  serious 
forms  of  robbery,  a  servant  bound  himself  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  period  covered  by  his  indenture  to  enter 
into  a  second  indenture  by  which  he  agreed  to  serve  a 
second  period.*  Whoever  induced  a  man  of  this  class 
to  dispose  of  his  master's  property  by  stealth,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  tempter  became  the  beneficiary  of  the 
theft,  was  compelled  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  month 

1  Beverley's  Hietory  of  Virginia,  p.  207  ;  PaJmer'a  Calendar  of  Vir- 
jfinia  State  Papert,  vol.  I,  p.  36. 

■  Becords  of  Middlettx  County,  original  vol.  1673-1685,  p.  36. 

'  Records  of  LancatUr  Count}/,  original  vol.  1G66-16S0,  orders  March 
0,  166». 

*  "Know  all  men  b;tbese  presents  tbnt  I,  Henry  Rewcastle  .  .  .  being 
DOW  free  and  having  liberty  to  bargain,  I  doe  freely  binds  myselfe  and 
abeotutely  without  compulsion  or  peisuasions  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  to  aerva  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  three  complete 
years  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lockey  or  her  assigns,  and  to  doe  all  such  labour 
IS  she  the  said  Mrs.  Lockey  or  her  assigns  shall  sett  me  about  duely  and 
truly  la  every  respect,  the  conrideration  I  doe  owne  to  have  received  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Lockey,  namely,  for  the  breaking  open  of  her  store  and 
taking  mni,  mackerell  and  sugar  out  thereof,  and  convey  It  away,  and  for 
this  consideration  and  the  true  performance  of  three  years'  service  from 
the  date  hereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  seal  this  ISth  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1875."  Becordt  of  York  County,  vol. 
1671-1094,  p.  162,  Va.  State  Library.  See  also  Orders  of  Court,  Jan.  12, 
16S4,  Beeorda  of  Middlesex  Counts,  original  vol.  1660-1694. 
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and  to  restore  four  times  the  value  of  the  articles  which 
had  been  carried  off.^ 

In  the  Assembly  of  1619,  a  law  was  passed  that  pro- 
vided that  the  servant  should  receive  a  whipping  for  every 
oath  he  uttered,  and  should  afterwards  confess  his  guilt  in 
the  parish  church  when  the  congregation  had  convened 
for  religious  services.  There  is  no  record  of  this  statute 
having  been  repealed.^  The  regulation  imposing  a  fine  of 
tobacco  upon  all  freemen  who  had  been  heard  to  swear 
was  steadily  enforced,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  have  been  any  relaxation  of  the  special  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  the  same  offence  upon  those  in  their 
employment. 

A  certain  degree  of  liberty  in  the  sexual  relations  of 
the  female  servants  with  the  male,  and  eyen  with  their 
masters,  might  have  been  expected,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous indications  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Colony 
condemned  it,  and  sought  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
restrain  and  prevent  it.  A  woman  who  was  got  with 
child  by  her  employer  was,  upon  the  expiration  of  her 
term,  delivered  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  in 
which  she  resided,  who  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  her 
for  two  years,  the  tobacco  thus  obtained  to  be  devoted  to 
parochial  objects.  The  purpose  that  this  regulation  bad 
in  view  was  of  a  twofold  character.  The  wardens  secured 
by  the  sale  of  the  mother  for  a  new  period  of  service,  the 
means  to  meet  any  charge  which  the  bastard  might  impose 
upon  the  parish ;  on  the  other  hand,  her  master  was  pre- 
vented from  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  criminal 
association  with  her  such  as  would  have  resulted  from  an 
extension  of  the  term  for  which  she  was  bound  to  him. 

1  Henli^'s  Statute*,  vol.  I,  pp.  274,  275. 

>  Lawes  of  Assembly,  1618,  Colonial  Becordg  of  Virginia,  State  Senate 
Doct.,  Eitra,  1874,  p.  27. 
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If  the  woman  had  been  required  to  remain  in  his  service, 
then  this  would  have  constituted  an  additional  inducement 
to  a  dissolute  master  to  tamper  with  the  virtue  of  his 
female  servants.  It  was  clearly  recognized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  to  allow  such  a  woman  to  go  entirely  free  on  the 
expiration  of  her  first  term,  on  the  ground  that  the  father 
of  her  bastard  child  was  her  employer,  who  used  the  influ- 
ence of  the  relation  to  force  her  to  yield  to  bis  solicita- 
tions, was  to  offer  a  strong  temptation  to  all  women  in  the 
same  situation  to  lay  their  offspring  at  the  doors  of  their 
masters,  whether  the  latter  were  guilty  or  not,' 

If  the  father  of  the  bastard  was  a  freeman,  owning, 
however,  no  interest  in  the  mother,  he  might  satisfy  the 
claim  agaiBSt  him  by  paying  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  or  serving  for  one  year  the  master  of  his  para- 
mour. He  had  also  to  give  security  to  save  the  parish 
and  her  employer  harmless,  and  was  compelled  to  defray 
the  whole  charge  imposed  by  the  existence  of  the  child.* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  the  offspring  of  a 
servant  who  was  unable  to  contribute  to  its  support,  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it  fell  upon  the  parish  until  his 
term  had  expired ;  as  soon  as  this  was  the  case,  he  was 
compelled  to  reimburse  the  vestry  for  the  amount  which 
they  had  already  been  called  upon  to  pay.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  some  alteration  was 
made  in  these  regulations.  If  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a 
bastard,  the  sherifif,  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  fact,  was 
required  to  arrest  her,  and  whip  her  on  the  bare  back 
untU  the  blood  came.  Being  turned  over  to  her  master, 
she  was  compelled  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco, 
or  to  remain  in  his  employment  two  years  after  the  termi- 

>  HeDing's  Statutes,  voL  II,  p.  167, 

*  Ibid,,  vol.  I,  p.  438. 

•  Ibid.,  vol,  U,  p.  l«8. 
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nation  of  her  indentures.'  By  delivering  five  hundred 
pounds  of  the  same  commodity  to  the  parish,  her  master 
could  relieve  her  of  the  chastisement,  and,  in  return,  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  of  her  a  service  of  six  months,^  in 
addition  to  the  two  years  prescribed  by  law,  Katharine 
Higgins,  of  York,  having  borne  a  child  out  of  wedlock, 
was  ordered  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes.  To  secure 
remission  of  this  part  of  her  punishment,  John  Page,  her 
master,  gave  the  vestrymen  assurance  that  he  would 
deliver  to  the  parish  the  required  amount  of  tobacco  as  a 
guarantee  against  loss  in  providing  food  and  clothing  for 
the  bastard.^  The  punishment  of  whipping  seems  to  have 
been  also  remitted  in  case  the  mother  and  the  father 
appeared  together  in  church  at  the  time  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled,  both  clothed  in  white  sheets.*  A  bas- 
tard child  remained  in  the  service  of  the  parish  until 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  being  apprenticed  under  strict 
indentures.* 

'  Hening's  Statute),  vol,  11,  p,  116;  Beeordt  of  York  County,  voL 
1690-1694,  p.  427,  Va.  Stat*  Libraiy.  See  ateo  Becord»  of  Accomac 
County,  original  vol.  1066-1870,  f.  p.  79. 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  115  ;  vol.  Ill,  p.  139. 

=  Becords  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  7,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1044-1655,  Feb.  16, 
1646. 

'  Beeordt  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  p.  47.  Becords  of  BappaJuinnock 
County,  vol.  166S-1672,  pp.  60, 01,  Va.  State  Library,  contains  an  example 
of  these  indentures :  "  This  indenture  witnesseth  that  we  the  subscribers. 
Col.  John  Catlett  and  Capt,  Thomas  Hawkins,  two  of  his  majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  Rappahannock  County,  do  hereby  covenant,  promise  and 
agree  to  and  with  William  Hodgson  of  the  same  county,  planter,  that 
Nicholas  Willard,  a  iHtstard  child,  liegotten  on  the  body  of  Katharine 
Jones  by  Nicholas  Willard,  late  of  aforesaid  county,  deed,  shall  from 
henceforth  become  a  servant  to  the  above  said  Hodgson,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  until  the  said  Nicholas  attains  to  the  age  of  20  years  fully  to  be 
completed  and  ended,  and,  as  soon  as  God  shall  enable  him,  the  said 
Hod^on,  to  serve  bis  heiis  or  asaigns  in  such  service  and  employment  u 
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If  the  bastard  child  to  which  the  female  servant  gave 
birth  was  the  offspring  of  a  negro  father,  she  was  whipped 
unless  the  usual  fine  was  paid,  and  immediately  upon  the 
expiration  of  her  tenn,  was  sold  by  the  wardens  of  the 
nearest  church  for  a  period  of  five  years-  One-third  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  was  turned  over  to  the  public 
treasury,  one-third  was  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the 
remainder  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
offence  was  committed.'  The  child  was  bound  out  until 
his  or  her  thirtieth  year  had  been  reached.  The  heaviness 
of  the  penalty  was  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to 
the  desire  to  inflict  a  certain  degree  of  moral  punishment, 
for,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the 
slave,  all  physical  intimacy  between  whites  and  blacks, 
even  under  the  sanction  of  marriage,  was  not  only  severely 
condemned,  but  also  rigidly  punished. 

Secret  marriages  among  the  servants  of  the  Colony  seem 
to  have  been  a  common  source  of  serious  loss  to  masters, 
and  steps  were  taken  at  an  early  period  to  prevent  their 
occurrence.  The  penalty  attached,  in  1643,  to  this  act 
was  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  the  husband  for 
twelve  months,  while  the  term  of  the  wife  was  extended 
twice  its  original  length,  owing  to  the  anticipated  loss  of 
valuable  time  in  the  event  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.* 

b;  him  or  them  he  shall  be  employed  in  for  uid  duriDg  the  aforeai^d 
time  ;  in  consideration  whereof  the  said  Hodgson,  for  himself,  hie  heirs, 
executors  doe  hereby  ooyenant  ...  to  and  with  the  aforeBaid  justices  in 
behalf  of  the  said  Nicholas  daring  his  said  time,  to  fnd  and  allow  him 
meal,  drink,  washing,  lodging  and  sufficient  apparel,  and  at  the  end  and 
eviration  thereof  to  pay  and  deliver  him  or  assigns  two  suits  of  apparell, 
one,  kersey,  the  other,  cotton  ;  a  canvas  p^  of  drawers  and  two  sbirta, 
one  canvas,  the  other  lochram ;  and  one  felt  and  3  basketts  of  good 
BOimd  Indian  com.  In  witness  whereof  ..."  At  the  date  of  the 
indenture  the  child  was  two  years  and  five  months  old. 

'  lieatrdi  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1(100-1094,  p.  200,  Va.  State  Library  ; 
Hening's  Slatulet,  vol.  Ill,  p.  87.       ^  Uening's  SCatuUB,  voL  I,  p.  263. 
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A  minister  was  strictly  prohibited  from  publishing  the 
bans  of  persons  of  this  class,  or  joining  them  in  marriage 
without  first  having  received  a  certificate  showing  that 
the  consent  of  their  masters  had  been  obtained,  and  if  the 
union  took  place  without  that  consent,  the  parties  to  it 
were  made  liable,  in  1662,  to  the  penalty  of  serving  one 
year  after  their  articles  of  indenture  expired.  The  same 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon,  the  servant  who  intermar- 
ried clandestinely  with  a  free  person,  the  latter  being 
compelled  to  pay  the  master  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  or  bacon,  or  become  his  employee  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months.^  Although  there  was  a  law  interdicting 
a  union  of  free  whites  with  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians, 
whether  enslaved  or  free,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
provision  gainst  marriage  between  persons  of  African 
or  Indian  race  and  pure  whites,  in  case  the  latter  hap- 
pened to  be  still  bound  by  indenture  or  by  custom  of  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  consent  of  the  master  or  mistresa  was  acces- 
sary to  give  the  marriage  of  a  servant  validity,  a  consent 
practically  unattainable  on  account  of  the  prejudice  which 
existed  even  at  this  early  day  to  such  a  union. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  private  funerals  of 
servants  were  the  occasion  of  so  much  scandal  as  to  lead 
to  their  prohibition.  This  scandal  related  to  various 
persons  nearly  associated  with  the  dead,  who,  if  guiltless 
of  what  was  whispered  against  them,  could  not  vindicate 
their  innocence,  and  if  guilty,  could  always  be  successful 
in  evading  punishment.  In  order  to  remove  all  occasion 
for  aspersion  previous  to  the  burial,  three  or  four  neigh- 
bors were  summoned  to  view  the  corpse  whenever  there 
was  the  smallest  ground  for  suspicion,  and  if  not,  to 
accompany  the  body  to  the  grave.  It  was  not  permitted 
>  Henlng'B  Slatutea,  vol.  II,  p.  114. 
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that  any  servant  should  be  interred  in  a  private  spot. 
They  were  to  be  buried  in  public  cemeteries  establiBhed 
for  this  purpose.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  illustrates 
with  singular  force  the  great  care  with  which  every  pre- 
caution was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
protection  of  persons  of  this  class  against  all  forms  of 
encroachment  upon  their  welfare.^ 

If  we  examine  the  relations  which  the  servant  bore  to 
the  commuoity  at  large,  we  find  that  he  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  none  of  the  higher  privileges  of  citizenship.  He 
was  furnished  the  amplest  protection  to  life  and  limb 
which  the  law  could  give,  and  was  entitled  to  the  strictest 
observance  on  the  part  of  his  master  of  all  the  covenants 
in  his  indenture  that  assured  him  proper  food,  apparel, 
and  lodging,  but  he  was  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
had  no  voice  in  the  general  or  local  administration  of 
affairs.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  a  great  emergency 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  the  defence  of 
the  soil.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  weapons  in  his  possession,  although  the 
royal  instructions  in  the  time  of  James  II  required  that 
he,  as  well  as  his  master,  should  be  regularly  mustered.' 
At  all  times,  unless  a  war  was  in  progress,  he  was  subject 
to  be  taken  in  execution  as  if  he  were  a  mere  bale  of  mer- 
chandise.' He  formed  the  most  important  part  of  the 
basis  of  taxation.  At  one  period,  all  servants  under  six- 
teen were  exempted  from  being  included  in  the  list  of 
lithables.  This  regulation,  however,  led  to  many  serious 
frauds,  and  was,  therefore,  revoked.  It  became  a  general 
custom   that  after  a  youth   had  been  brought  into  the 

■  HeniDg'a  Stattttet,  vol.  II,  p.  63. 

*  Initroctions  ut  Howard,  1685,  and  to  Culpeper,  1S79,  McDonald 
Papert.  vol.  VII,  p.  180;  Ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  806,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Heoiiig'a  Statute*,  vol.  I,  p.  207. 
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country,  and  hia  age  shown  to  be  nnder  sixteen  years,  he  was 
not  again  produced,  and,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  his  term 
remained  unlisted.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  public 
revenue  from  this  course  of  action,  it  was  provided  that  all 
persons  of  this  class,  however  young,  who  were  imported 
into  the  Colony  after  1649,  were  to  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  county  levies.^  Natives  of  Vii^nia  under  sixteen 
were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  statute,  and  to 
this  number  also  were  added  the  children  under  that  age 
who  had  arrived  in  the  country  in  the  company  of  their 
parents,  or  without  articles  of  apprenticeship.^  In  1680, 
the  general  law  applicable  to  tithables  was  again  sub- 
stantially altered,  the  fourteenth  year  being  adopted  as 
the  legal  age  in  the  case  of  all  Christian  servants  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  Colony  ^  Every  woman  who  was 
employed  in  the  fields  had  to  be  returned  as  a  tithable.* 
No  servant  who  had  been  imported  by  a  merchant  for  sale 
was  for  the  first  year  held  to  be  a  tithable  until  he  was 
disposed  of." 

When  the  term  for  which  a  servant  was  bound,  whether 
by  indenture  or  the  custom  of  the  country,  had  expired,  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  in 
company  with  his  master,  or  with  the  testimonial  of  the 
latter  that  he  was  now  at  liberty.  The  fact  that  he  was 
free  was  entered  on  record  by  the  clerk,  and  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  him,  which 
justified  any  one  in  employing  him  as  a  laborer.  If  the 
document  was  shown  to  be  a  foi^ery,  the  servant  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory  on  court  day. 
The  certificate,  in  case  it  was  lost,  could  at  any  time  be 
renewed,'  The  General  Court  appears  to  have  leaned 
towards   rather  than   away  from  members  of  this  class 

»/6i(^.,Tol.II,p.480.    *J»id:,p.488. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  170.  •  Ibtd.,p.  116. 
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when  a  questioD  as  to  their  right  of  freedom  came  before 
them  for  decision.^ 

When  the  servant  was  discharged,  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  there  were  certain  privileges  bestowed  upon 
him  which  it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  failed  to  claim. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  benefits  conferred 
on  the  laborers  who,  during  the  early  existence  of  the 
Company,  were  imported  to  cultivate  the  public  lands. 
At  Uie  close  of  their  periods  of  service,  each  was  granted 
one  hundred  acres,  and,  when  this  tract  had  been  seated, 
each  was  probably  entitled  to  an  additional  tract  of  the 
same  extent.  When  the  apprentices  bound  out  to  the 
tenants  were  set  free,  their  position  was  still  more  ad- 
vantageous. They  had  an  allowance  of  com  for  twelve 
months,  and  for  each  a  house  was  erected;  each  was  pre- 
sented with  clothing  and  a  cow  of  the  value  of  forty 
shillings.  As  much  land  as  each  could  till  was  placed 
in  his  control,  together  with  gifts  of  armor,  implements, 
tools,  and  utensib.  At  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy, 
which  continued  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  —  during 
which  time  one-half  of  all  the  increase  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  cattle  was  theirs,  —  a  tract  of  twenty-five  acres  was 
granted  to  each  one  in  fee  simple  subject  to  the  payment 
of  an  annual  rent  of  a  few  pence.  They  could,  however, 
continue  tenants  of  the  Company  if  they  wished  to  do  80.^ 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  the  amount  paid 

I  Nomeroos  insUncea  of  this  tact  will  be  toand  in  the  Beeordt  of  the 
Qemrat  Court,  preserved  among  the  MajiusQrlpt  CoUectiona  of  the  Vli- 
giuia  Historical  Societ7. 

*  AbUr<KU  of  Proeeedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  voL  I, 
pp.  41 ,  42.  The  lollonmg  reference  to  one'  ol  these  apprentices  is  of  later- 
est;  "  Whereas  it  appears  to  ;ecourt  that  one  Henry  Carman,  late  servant 
to  Mr.  Saml.  Sharp,  and  one  of  those  fifty  boys  which  were  by  James  R. 
commanded  to  be  sent  over  hither,  and  arrived  here  in  1610,  the  condition 
of  whose  service  was  appointed  to  be  for  seven  years  at  first  to  their  mas- 
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to  the  servant  at  the  end  of  his  term  was,  in  the  absence 
of  any  provision  in  the  indenture,  fixed  by  custom  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  it  had  been  prescribed  by  law. 
He  was  entitled  to  such  a  quantity  of  grain  as  would 
furnish  him  a  support  for  one  year.  This,  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  was  estimated  at  ten  bushels.'  He  was  also 
to  receive  two  seta  of  apparel,  —  including  in  general  two 
suits,  one  of  kersey,  the  other  of  cotton,  a  pair  of  canvas 
drawers,  two  shirts,  one  of  which  was  made  of  canvas, 
the  other  of  lockram,  and  one  felt  hat.^  In  the  time  of 
Beverley,  a  gun  worth  twenty  shillings  was  added.*  The 
value  of  the  grain,  clothiag,  and  other  articles  thus  re- 
ceived was  estimated  at  ten  pounds  sterling.* 

The  impression  prevailed  in  England  that  every  ser- 
vant was  also  entitled  to  fifty  acres.  For  this  behef, 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ground,  —  at  least, 
previous  to  the  administration  of  Culpeper.  In  1679, 
this  Governor  was  enjoined  to  lay  oft  for  each  person  of 
that  class  at  the  end  of  his  term  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
a  similar  order  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Ciiichely  in  Janu- 
ary 1681-82,  by  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations, 
which  was  renewed  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  in  1685 

ters  to  whom  they  were  first  put,  and  farther  if  danng  this  time,  tiiey 
should  comuiit  any  great  maliflce  as  whoredoni,  theft,  dravring  of  blood, 
that  then  from  that  Ume  totles  quoties  the  time  of  their  service  to  begin 
again  for  seven  years,  now  whereas  it  appeareth  to  ye  court  that  the  said 
Henry  Carman  hath  committed  fornication  with  one  Alice  Chambers, 
servant  of  Abraham  Chambers,  the  court  orders  he  shall  serve  seven 
years  longer."  Orders  of'  General  Court,  Oct.  11, 1626,  Bobinson  Tran- 
tcripta,  p.  52. 

>  Beverley's  BUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  221. 

'  See  Secordg  of  Bappahannock  Counts,  vol.  1668-1672,  pp.  60.  61,  Va, 
Slate  Library.  In  this  case,  provision  was  made  for  an  apprentice  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term. 

*  Beverley's  Sittorg  of  Virginia,  p.  221. 

•  Colonial  EfOry  Book,  vol.  02,  pp.  27C-283. 
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in  the  instructions  to  Howard.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
tlie  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  at  any  time  in  pur- 
suance of  these  instructions.  The  author  of  Leah  and 
Rachel  about  the  middle  of  the  century  declared  that 
the  report  that  fifty  acres  were  allotted  to  each  servant 
when  he  became  free  was  a  delusion."  There  must  have 
been  strong  ground  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners to  the  establishment  of  such  s  regulation.  If  it 
had  been  customary  to  make  such  a  grant,  the  large  body 
of  persons  who,  when  their  terms  expired,  entered  into 
indentures  again,  or  hired  themselves  out  at  stated  wages, 
would  have  been  drawn  away  at  once  to  their  own  es- 
tates, and  the  ability  of  the  planters  who  had  been  -^eir 
masters  to  secure  laborers  in  place  of  them  would  have 
been  diminished  to  a  serious  extent.^ 

•  InstracUons  to  Cnlpeper,  1679 ;  Howard,  lfl86,  McDonald  Fapen, 
to1.V,  p.6l8,vol.  VI,  p.  260,  Va.  State  Library.  See  also  Colonial  Bntm 
Boot.No.  106,  pp.338,  340;  Saimbury  Abilr  acta  for  1681-1682,  p.  151, 
Vs.  State  Library. 

*Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  11,  Force's  EUtorical  Tracls,  vol.  m.  This 
itatement  in  confirmed  by  an  oider  of  tiie  General  Court,  Jan.  13,  1626, 
Bobintoa  Transcripts,  p.  61. 

'  Beverley,  who  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  right  of  iq)propriating  land 
had  been  very  much  enlaiged,  states  titat  "each  servant  had  a  right  ,tO 
take  up  fifty  acres  where  he  can  find  any  nnpatented."  There  is  pre- 
served in  the  SecardB  of  York  County,  an  indenture  between  an  English 
carpenter  and  a  Virginian  planter,  in  which  the  allotment  of  fifty  acres  is 
referred  to  as  "according  to  the  custom  of  the  country."  Betorda  of 
York  Counts,  '<>■■  1038-1648,  p.  367,  Va.  State  Library.  This  indenture 
was  drawn  up  in  England  in  1647,  and  probably  by  one  who  was  really 
ignorant  of  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  Colony.  The  desire  of  the  Vir- 
gioian  planter,  who  was  a  party  to  it,  to  secure  the  carpenter,  may  have 
been  so  great  that  be  was  willing,  when  the  mechanic's  term  came  to  an 
end,  to  grant  bim  fifty  acres  whether  it  could  be  legally  claimed  or  not. 
tliere  is  no  concurrence  of  evidence  that  at  this  time  the  allotment  of 
lifty  acres  to  a  servant  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  was  an  established 
ngulation.  If  be  obtained  this  area  it  was  probably  by  a  perveision  of 
the  head  right. 
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If,  daring  the  period  covered  by  his  indenture,  the 
servant  was  guilty  of  some  gross  violation  of  ita  pro- 
visions, or  if,  in  the  absence  of  written  covenants,  be  dis- 
regarded what  was  required  of  him  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  he  forfeited,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  those 
benefits  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  re- 
ceived.' The  courts,  general  and  local,  were  rigidly 
scrupulous  that  the  amplest  justice  should  be  done  him 
in  the  payment  of  the  articles  due  him  when  he  became 
free.  All  agreements  between  his  master  and  himself 
before  his  term  had  ended  had,  to  acquire  validity,  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  a  legal  officer,  and,  in 
case  such  contracts  were  lacking  in  this  sanction,  his 
employer  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  hold  him  longer, 
although  many  months  of  the  period  for  which  he  had 
bound  himself  still  remained  unexpired.  If  he  was  de- 
tained beyond  the  limit  of  the  time  laid  down  by  his 
indenture  or  by  custom,  his  master  was  compelled  to 
pay  him  in  wages  for  this  additional  time.  In  one  case, 
the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  hogshead  of  tobacco 
should  be  delivered  to  a  servant  whose  term  had  thus 
been  forcibly  extended.' 

A  fair  proportion  only  of  those  who  were  imported  into 
Virginia  as  laborers  acquired  handsome  estates  and  became 
prominent  and  influential  citizens.  Many  Assemblies, 
after  1632,  contained  burgesses  who  had  begun  their 
career  in  the  Colony  by  binding  themselves  out  for  a 
set  period  of  time.  In  the  early  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  members  who  had  at  one  time  been  servants 
or  apprentices  had  been  brought  in  as  employees  of  the 
Company,  and,  through  the  grants  of  land  which  they 
received  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  had   acquired 

>  General  Court  Orders,  Oct.  9,  1640,  Sobiiuon  TranieripU,  p.  8. 
•  Records  of  General  Court,  p.  10. 
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immediate  importance  in  the  community.  As  late  as 
1664,  however,  we  find  in  the  Aasemhly,  burgesses  who, 
only  a  few  years  before,  had  been  working  for  different 
planters,  under  indenture  or  by  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  sought  either 
in  their  superior  ability  and  energy  after  securing  a  re- 
lease, or  in  their  thrifty  habits  during  the  continuation 
of  their  service.^ 

It  was  not  impossible  for  an  active  and  industrious  man 
bound  by  indenture  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
accumulate  a  good  estate  in  the  course  of  his  employment^ 
it  is  said  that  there  was  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  landowners  to  assist  their  laborers  in  acquiring  prop- 
erty as  a  preparation  for  starting  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances  on  their  own  account  as  soon  as 
they  had  obtained  certificates  of  freedom.^  The  relation 
of  kindness  and  confidence  prevailing  between  master  and 
servant  was  shown  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  latter 
acted  as  tbe  attorney  of  the  former.'  The  servant  was 
often  allowed  a  tract  of  cleared  ground  in  which  to  plant 
tobacco  to  be  disposed  of  by  himself  when  the  annual  ship- 

■  The  ABseraUj  ol  1629  Included  among  Its  members  Anthony  Pagett, 
William  Poppleton,  and  Bichard  Towneend,  who  had  come  into  the  CkdODjr 
under  the  terms  of  indentures,  Townaeiid,  as  we  have  seen,  having  been 
bound  over  to  Dr.  Pott  to  learn  the  art  of  a  physician.  Adam  Thoroiigb- 
good,  who  acquired  large  wealth,  and  was  appointed  a  councillor,  came 
to  Vii^ia  as  an  appr«ntlce,  perhaps  agricultural,  although  be  bad 
high  social  connections  in  England.  Abraham  Wood  and  John  Trussell, 
members  of  the  AHsembly  of  1654,  had  begun  lite  in  the  Colony  as 
servants  or  apprenticea.  The  author  of  Virginta^g  Cure  went  so  far 
M  to  assert,  in  1062,  that  those  who  occupied  seaU  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  in  general  been  men  who  had  emigrated  from  England  under 
articles  of  indentures.  This,  however,  is  certainly  erroneooa.  Virginia's 
Cute,  p.  16,  Force's  HittorUal  TracU,  vol.  HI. 

*  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  14,  Force's  SUlorieal  Traett,  vol.  lU. 

»  Seeord*  of  York  County,  vol.  1671-1694,  p,  124,  Va.  State  Library. 
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ping  arrived  in  the  rivers.  The  articles  he  thua  acquired 
in  exchange  for  his  small  crop,  enabled  him  to  huy  a  aow, 
which  his  employer  permitted  to  range  with  his  own 
cattle;  one  litter  of  pigs  furnished  him  with  means  to 
purchase  a  cow  and  calf,  and  by  the  time  his  term  had 
drawn  to  an  end,  he  was  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  live  stock  to  supply  his  needs  when  he  opened  a 
plantation  of  his  own.  His  indenture  not  infrequently 
required  that  hie  master  should  provide  him  with  several 
head  when  he  became  free.^  Bullock  strongly  recom- 
mended that  every  planter  should  pay  to  each  of  his  ser- 
vants a  certain  amount  of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  flax 
which  he  dressed,  and  should  in  other  branches  of  agri- 
cultural work  offer  rewards  that  might  stimulate  them  to 
greater  energy  and  assiduity.^  The  law  strictly  protected 
the  right  of  persons  of  this  class  in  all  goods  which 
they  had  brought  into  the  country,  or  which  they  had  se- 
cured since  their  arrival  during  the  course  of  their  terms.^ 
It  frequently  happened  that  they  obtained  freedom  in  con- 
sideration of  a  payment  of  cattle  or  the  conveyance  of  land.* 
In  1640,  Sir  John  Harvey  presented  a  favorite  servant 
with  a  negro  slave,  an  English  laborer,  and  a  eow,^  and 
about  the  same  time,  Robert  Felgate  of  York  bequeathed 
to  one  of  his  employees  four  head  of  cattle,  and  also  corn 
sufficient  to  last  him  for  one  year.  To  these,  sixty  acres 
and  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  were  added, ^    In 

'  General  Court  Orders,  Oct.  9,  1640,  BoMneon  Trantcrlptt,  p.  8. 

*  Bullock'3  Virginia,  p.  62. 

*  Hen[ng'B  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  IQS ;  General  Court  Orders,  Oct.  9, 1640, 
Sobingon  Transcripts. 

'  Becorda  of  York  Countg,  vol.  1684-1687,  pp.  121,  131,  Va.  State 
Library. 

»  Becords  o/ Lancoiter  Covnty,  original  vol.  1654-1702,  pp.  374-379, 

*  Becordt  of  York  Count]/,  vol.  1633-1004,  p.  72 ;  see  also  p.  76,  Va. 
State  Library, 
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1681,  Robert  Hodges  of  Lower  Norfolk  left  two  breeding  f" 
sows  by  will  to   bis   servant   Dorothy  Rowell,  and   also 
granted  ber  the  right  to  dwell  on  one  of  bis  plantations 
during   a   period   of   seven   years  without  paying   rent.^    ; 
The  bounty  of  masters  was  not  restricted  to  live  stock  and 
land;  it  also  extended  to  coin.'    Nor  were  the  acts  of  gen- 
erosity con&ied  to  the  employer.     In  1634,  Robert  Heal-l, 
ing  of  Accomac,  who  was  bound  by  indenture  to  Thomas  i 
Young,  gave  his  master  a  man-servant,  whom  be  bad  prob-  ' 
ably  purchased  from  a  merchant  or  shipowner.*     Other 
instances  of  equal  liberality  and  good-will  might  be  men- 
tioned, j 

A  large  number  of  the  servants,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  became  either  over- 
seers or  renters,  if  they  were  lacking  in  the  means  to  sue 
out  patents  to  estates  of  their  own.  In  the  seventeenth, 
as  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the  position 
of  an  overseer  furnished  many  opportunities  to  the  in- 
cumbent for  the  improvement  of  his  coudition  by  the 
accumulation  of  property.  His  share  in  tlie  crops  which 
be  produced  for  his  employer  was  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  laborers  of  his  own  to  obtain  the  basis  of  head  rights 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  public  grant,  or  it  was  used 
in  buying  a  plantation  which  had  already  been  cleared. 
The  number  of  renters  among  those  who  bad  been  ser- 
vants was  probably  small,  for  the  reasons  upon  which  I 
have  already  dwelt  at  length. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  it  was  common  for  ser- 
vants upon  the  close  of  their  terms  to  earn  a  subsistence 

■  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1675-1086, 1.  p.  106. 

*  Natb&niel  Bacon,  Sr.,  bequeathed  ten  pounds  sterling  to  one  of  his 
Beirants,  Becordaof  York  Counts,  vol.  1000-1694,  p.  155.  See  also  Ibid., 
Tol.  16tf4-1672,  p.  239,  Va.  SiMe  Library ;  also  Becordi  of  Henrico  County, 
original  Tol.  1677-1692,  p.  139. 

*  Becordt  of  Accomac  CoutUj/,  original  vol.  1632-1640,  p.  46, 
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in  the  character  of  hired  lahorers.  Payment  of  wages  was 
not  unusual  even  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Company. 
Adam  Dixon,  a  master  caulker  living  in  the  Colony  in 
1622,  was  remunerated  for  his  work  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six 
shillingB  a  montb.^  In  1623,  as  we  learn  on  the  authority 
of  George  Sandys,  the  wages  generally  received  were  one 
ponnd  of  tobacco  in  addition  to  food  each  day,'  but  this 
amount  was  conBidered  to  he  very  onerous,  being  much  in 
excess  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time.  It  was  not  very  long  before  Sandys  is 
found  writing  to  a  friend  in  London  and  urging  him  to 
procure  indented  laborers  to  be  sent  to  Virginia,  as  the 
wages  paid  in  the  Colony  were  intolerable,  A  maid  was 
engaged  by  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  in  1643,  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  sterling  annually,  payable  in  merchandise 
valued  at  its  first  cost  in  England ; '  three  years  later,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  unable  to  hire  for  thirty  days  a  servant 
supplied  with  clothing  for  less  than  two  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco.  It  was  at  this  time  that  John  Weekes  of 
York  agreed  to  work  during  two  months  for  William 
Light  of  the  same  county  in  return  for  a  bed,  a  bolster  and 
blanket,  and  a  pair  of  pot-hooks.*  In  1649,  annual  wages 
ranged  from  three  pounds  sterling  to  ten  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  tobacco."  If  the  laborer  had  come  over  at  the 
expense  of  his  employer,  the  amount  of  his  remuneration 
was  diminished  by  bis  being  required  to  return  the  sum 
spent  in  meeting  the  charges  of  his  passage,  but  this  was 
carefully  proportioned  to  the  four  years  covered  by  tlie 

'  Abitraels  of  Froeeediagt  of  the  VirgittUi  Company  of  London,  vol,  I, 
p.  188. 

'  Sandys  to  Wrote,  NelU'a  ViTginia  Vetusta,  p.  123, 

■  Archives  of  MaryUncI,  Judicial  and  Tetlameiitarti  Businw,  vol. 
1637-1650,  p.  224. 

♦  BecoTda  of  York  Coantj/,  vol.  1838-1648,  p.  321,  Va.  SWto  Ulwwy. 

•  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  52. 
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contract.  WLen  he  had  been  in  the  Colony  many  years, 
he  was  exempted  from  such  a  deduction.  In  payment  for 
aervices  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  Stephen 
Tarleton  of  York,  in  1666,  delivered  to  Edward  Jenkins 
one  suit  of  broadcloth  and  one  of  kersey,  two  shirts,  a  hat, 
one  pair  of  shoes,  and  two  pairs  of  stockings.' 

In  1680,  the  wages  of  a  hired  laborer  did  not  in  Vir- 
ginia differ  substantially  in  amount  from  the  wages  of  a 
servant  engaged  in  the  same  character  of  work  in  England. 
Fitzbugh,  writing  about  this  time  to  his  agent  in  London, 
requests  him  to  send  him  a  trained  housekeeper,  offering 
to  pay  her  passage  money ;  to  allow  her  three  pounds 
sterling  by  the  year ;  and  to  furnish  her  with  food  with- 
out charge.  He  considered  that  this  would  be  highly 
acceptable,  as  the  remuneration,  he  said,  would  be  equal  to 
that  which  was  received  by  the  same  class  of  domestics  in 
the  mother  country.' 

In  a  contract  between  Mrs.  Weldon  of  York  and  Isabel 
Nicholas  in  1684,  the  former  promised  to  pay  the  latter 
for  domestic  service,  to  be  prolonged  over  a  period  of  one 
year,  fifty-five  shillings,  a  new  apron  being  given  as  an 
earnest  of  the  bargain.^  So  high  were  the  average  wages 
at  this  time  that  it  was  thought  in  some  instances  that  no 
profit  was  to  be  derived  from  hired  labor.*  How  great 
wages  were  in  cases  probably  not  considered  extraordinary, 
may  be  seen  in  the  agreement  between  Josephine  Chowne 
and  John  Corbett  of  Elizabeth  City  County  in  1697,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Mrs.  Chowne  was  to  receive  remuneration 
for  her  work  during  a  period  of  two  months  and  a  half,  at 

1  Beeordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  108,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
Tbe  seirice  was  sometimes  in  compensatioa  for  a  wilful  act-  See  Ibid., 
l«aH0B7,  p.  68. 

>  LftUrg  of  William  FiUhvgh,  July  1,  1680. 

»  BeeonU  of  York  Countff,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  59,  Va.  State  Library, 

*  Becordt  of  Henrico  CouMg,  vol.  1677-1602,  p.  260,  Va.  State  Library. 
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the  rate  of  five  pounds  sixteen  shillings  a.nd  six  pence  a 
month. ^  The  averse  wages  by  the  year  appear  to  have 
heen  at  the  close  of  the  century  six  pounds  sterling,'  or  if 
paid  in  tohacco,  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  this  com- 
modity, with  one  pair  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  stockings. 
The  rate  by  the  day  was  twelve  pence.* 

If  these  wages  were  carefully  husbanded,  they  could  be 
invested  in  ways  that  were  certain  to  bring  handsome 
returns.  Bullock  has  left  an  interesting  opinion  as  to  the 
disposition  which  a  hired  laborer  at  this  time  should  make 
of  his  earnings.  A  part  of  the  sum  received  should  go  to 
the  purchase  of  a  heifer,  and  the  remainder  be  spent  in 
buying  three  or  four  flitches  of  bacon  for  exportation  to 
England,  where  they  could  be  easily  sold  for  two  pounds 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling.  This  amount  waa 
to  be  expended  in  combs,  laces,  and  pins,  which  com- 
manded in  Virginia  double  the  price  current  in  the  mother 
country,  ensuring  the  owner  upon  his  original  outlay  in 
bacon  not  less  than  five  pounds  sterling.  In  the  interval, 
the  cow  which  he  had  purchased  had  probably  given  birth 
to  a  calf,  and  the  wages  of  the  second  year  had  been 
received.     At  the  end  of  four  years,  BuUock  estimated 

1  Beeords  of  Elizabeth  Cit]/  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  416,  Va.  State 
Library. 

*  BreoTdt  of  Henrteo  County,yo\.  1688-1692,  p.  186,  Va.Sute  Library. 

'  SecorOa  of  MiddUstx  County,  original  vol.  1679-1891,  p.  695. 
"  Jeremy  Oveiy  of  Middlesex  County  is  Indebted  to  Hiigb  Conaway : 

16  days  work  in  May       @  12''  per  day 

17  days  work  in  June      @  12^  per  day 
2  days  work  in  .  .  .       (3!  la"*  per  day 

16  days  work  in  October  @  12'  per  Aa^ 
1694." 
The  following  Is  an  entry  in  the  Records  of  Middlesex : — 
"Judgment  is  granted  to  Joan  Peirce  against  M''  Tbomas  Landon  for 
the  sum  of  8  ;C  Sterling  due  for  two  years'  wages."     Original  vol,  1694- 
1705,  p.  120. 
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that  the  laborer,  by  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  his 
trading,  ought  to  have  accumulated  sixty  pounds  sterling, 
and  if  he  had  been  allowed  by  his  employer  to  cultivate 
a  patch  of  tobacco  of  his  own,  this  sum  would  be  very 
materially  increased.* 

The  women  who  were  exported  from  England  to  the 
Colony  had  unusual  opportunities  of  advancing  their  wel- 
fare in  life.  If  they  enjoyed  an  honorable  reputation, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  marrying  into  a  higher  station 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to ;  Bullock  mentions  the 
fact  that  no  maid  whom  he  had  brought  over  failed  to 
find  a  husband  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  months  after 
she  had  entered  into  his  service.  The  fortunes  of  these  im- 
ported women  were  frequently  superior  to  their  deserts,  for 
alarge  proportion  of  them  were  considered  to  be  worthless." 
The  number  of  persons  in  the  Colony  who  had  been 
condemned  to  servitude  for  violating  the  law  was  always 
small,  and  in  1642,  the  statute  prescribing  this  form  of 
punishment,  which  had  been  passed  in  1619,  was  abolished.^ 
■  The  salable  value  of  the  servant  depended  in  principal 
measure  on  the  length  of  time  which  his  indenture  still 
had  to  run.  It  was  of  course  affected  by  the  degree  of 
his  physical  strength.  Striking  the  general  average  for 
the  series  of  years  represented  in  the  uncompleted  terms 
appraised  in  the  inventories  of  estates  entered  in  the 
county  court  records,  the  following  will  be  found  to  be 
substantially  correct :  a  man  having  still  one  year  unex- 
pired, ranged  in  value  from  two  pounds  sterling  to  four ; 
having  two  years,  from  six  pounds  sterling  to  eight ;  hav- 
ing three  years,  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds  sterling; 
having  four  years,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  pounds  sterling ; 

>  BbUock'B  Vircfinia,  pp.  62,  53, 

*  LeUers  o/  WiUiam  FUzhugh,  July  1,  1680. 

■  Heni:^'s  Statutet,  vol.  I,  p.  259. 
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having  five  years,  from  twelve  pounds  sterling  to  sixteen ; 
having  six  years,  from  thirteen  pounds  sterling  to  seven- 
teen. 

The  value  of  female  servants  was  fixed  at  lower  rates. 
Thus  a  woman  having  one  year  of  her  term  unexpired 
was  appraised  at  a  figure  ranging  from  one  to  three  pounds 
sterling;  having  two  years,  from  three  to  five  pounds 
sterling ;  having  three  years,  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  sterling;  having  four  years,  from  eight  pounds 
sterling  to  twelve ;  having  five  years,  from  twelve  pounds 
sterling  to  fourteen  ;  having  six  years,  she  was  apprised 
at  a  figure  which  did  not  exceed  fifteen  pounds  sterling.' 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  negro  servants  who  were  found  in  the  Colony  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  mulattoes,  who  had  either  been 
set  free  by  their  white  fathers  or  were  sprung  from  emanci- 
pated African  mothers.  The  county  records  show  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  persons  of  half  blood  who  were  earning  a 
livelihood  under  ordinary  covenants  for  a  comparatively 
short  time,  or  who  had  been  bound  out  until  they  should 
reach  their  majority.  If  the  mulatto  was  the  offspring 
of  a  white  woman,  his  period  of  service  was  extended  by 
the  vestry,  which  had  all  bastards  at  their  disposal,  to  his 
thirtieth  year.  Among  those  who  were  employed  by 
Robert  Dudley  of  Middlesex  just  before  his  death,  was  a 
mulatto  woman  whose  term  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
two  years.*  The  estate  of  Mrs.  Rowland  Jones  of  York, 
in  1689,  included  among  its  items  of  property  a  mulatto 
man  who  bad  sixteen  years  to  serve."   Colonel  John  Walker 


e  based  upon  hundreds  of  entries  found  in  the  in- 
ventoriea  of  personal  estates  preserved  in  the  county  records. 

^Seeords  of  Middlesex  Countff,  original  vol.  1698-17IS,  p.  103  i  see 
bJso  Secorda  of  York  County,  vol,  1887-1691,  p.  668,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Becorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1687-1691,  p.  381,  Va.  StaW  Library. 
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was  the  owner  of  an  African  apprentice  whose  indenture 
was  to  remain  in  force  for  twenty-eight  years. ^  Among 
the  laborers  of  Mr.  George  Light  was  a  negro  who  had 
come  into  Virginia  a  free  man,  and  bound  himself  out 
for  a  period  of  five.* 

Upon  the  close  of  the  negro's  term,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  same  quantity  of  clothing  and  corn  as  the  white  ser- 
vant. Independent  provision  was  often  made  for  him  in 
the  indenture  itself.  In  1685,  William,  the  son  of  a 
mulatto  woman  named  Katharine  Sewell,  was  appren- 
ticed to  William  Booth  of  York  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  Booth  agreeing  not  only  to  supply  him  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  food  and  raiment,  and  to  provide  him 
with  the  customary  lodging,  but  also  on  his  reaching  his 
fourteenth  year,  to  give  him  a  heifer,  whose  increase  was 
to  be  carefully  preserved  for  bis  benefit  until  his  term 
expired."  In  some  cases,  the  negro  servant  was  permitted 
to  raise  bogs  on  condition  that  he  turn  over  to  his  master 
one-half  of  the  amount  obtained  from  their  sale.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  negro  servant  was 
appraised  lower  in  inventories  than  the  white.  His  labor 
was  equally  as  valuable,  and  he  was  probably  much  more 
easily  controlled,  an  element  of  special  advantage  in  em- 
ploying him. 

There  were  found  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  number  of  persons  of  Turkish  blood,  who  had  been 
imported  like  English  laborers  under  the  terms  of  ordinary 
indentures.  One  o£  the  head  rights  which  Francis  Yeardley, 
in  1647,  gave  in  to  obtain  a  patent  to  land  in  Lower  Nor- 
folk was  acquired  by  his  iMfiortatioh  iof  Sihfon,  frho  was 

^  SeoordM  of  General  Court,  ^  M9.  :'    ' 

•  Ibid.,  p.  181.  '    ■,  •  ■.■..■■..■"• 

•  Becord»  of  York  CoatUy,  toi  \&M-\637,-p:  6;,Vi.  Slatfe  l-lbrary. 

•  General  Court  Ordere,  March  31,  IMl,  Bobin*on  JVanscr^,  p.  30. 
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of  Turtiah  nationality.'  Jonathan  Newell  of  York  County- 
owned  four  Turkish  servants,  whose  value  was  placed  at 
the  very  high  figure  of  ninety-five  pounds  sterling."  ,  The 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  George  Jones  of  Rappahannock 
included  a  Turk  whose  term  had  still  seven  yeant  to  run. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  a  suit  -w&a  entered  in 
York  by  Mathew  Catillah,  probably  an  Algerian,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  freedom,  his  mistress  retaining  him  beyond 
his  twenty-fourth  year." 

The  greater  number  of  the  Indian  servants  were  children, 
many  of  whom  were  of  a  very  tender  age,  the  explanation 
of  this  circumstance  lying  in  the  fact  that  Indian  parents 
were  always  at  liberty  to  bind  out  their  offspring  as 
apprentices.  Doubtless,  too,  it  was  recognized  by  the 
planters  that  the  younger  the  Indian,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  he  might  be  educated  to  become  tract- 
able and  useful.  The  grown  persons  of  the  race,  when 
reduced  to  this  condition,  were  in  most  cases  unmanage- 
able, and  hardly  worth  the  constant  attention  required  to 
control  them.  In  every  agreement  which  an  Indian  parent 
in  disposing  of  his  son  or  daughter  entered  into,  a  cove- 
nant had  to  he  inserted  providing  that  the  child  should 
be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  contract,  as 
a  whole,  was  to  be  sworn  to  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  collusion.* 
The  regulation  was  established  and  strictly  enforced  that 

'  Eeeords  of  Lower  Norfolk,  original  vol.  1646-1851,  £.  p.  50.  A  Turk 
was  imported  bf  George  Menefle  in  I63G.  See  Va.  Land  Patents,  vol.  I, 
p.  200. 

*  Recot'ds'o/lork  C'cuntj,  vol.  I875-16E4,  p.  112,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

»/6wJ.,  vol.  )e'J4-10U7,  p.  ISp,  Va.  S'ate .Library.  References  to  Portu- 
guese se/yaal9  wiU  be  found  in  Becoris'of  York  County,  vol.  1687-1601, 
p.  658/  Va.  S'tat'a  Libiai^;  and  in'  'iJfbtfrds  of  Northampton  County, 
originil  Vol.  19M-18r4,"f.  p.''li8.  '    ' 

•  Hening'B  Statute*,  vol.  I,  p.  410. 
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all  Indian  children  who  had  been  obtained  by  the  planters 
with  the  assistance  of  Indian  kidnappers,  or  who  had  been 
procured  from  their  fathers  directly  by  means  of  fraud, 
and  then  held,  on  the  claim  that  they  had  been  purchaued 
for  an  adequate  consideration,  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
place  to  which  they  belonged  within  ten  days  after  it 
had  been  shown  that  they  had  been  wrongfully  acquired-* 
The  master  of  a  young  Indian  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
him  out  of  the  country  until  the  local  court  had  received 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  consent  of  bis  parents  had 
been  obtained.'  Youthful  servants  of  this  race  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  before  that  body  to  have  their 
age  inquired  into  and  adjudged,  so  that  they  might  be 
included  among  the  tithables,  if  they  had  reached  the 
degree  of  maturity  prescribed. 

In  his  relation  to  his  master,  the  Indian  servant  stood 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  white;^  he  too  was 
held  strictly  to  the  observance  of  his  obligation  to  work, 
and  he  also  could  not  be  retained  longer  than  the  legal 
period.  In  some  particulars,  the  law  was  more  unbending 
in  the  case  of  an  Indian  than  of  a  white  person,  since  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid  all  causes  of  conflict  with  the 
neighboring  tribes.  No  servant  of  aboriginal  blood  could 
be  owned  without  a  special  license  from  the  Governor, 
and  his  master  had  to  place  himself  under  bonds  to  be 
responsible  for  all  injuries  and  damages  which  he  might 

1  Bening's  SlatiUet,  vol.  I,  pp.  481,  482. 

» Ibid^  p.  646. 

■  The  mast«r  was  required,  as  in  the  case  ot  white  and  negro  servants, 
to  supply  the  Indian  with  proper  clothing,  food,  and  ahelter.  Tha  pro- 
TisioD  in  the  matter  of  garments  raade  for  one  of  the  Indian  servants  of 
William  Randolph  ol  Henrico  CouDtj,  in  1696,  was  one  leather  and  one 
cotton  waistcoat,  one  pair  of  leather  breeches,  one  pair  of  shoes,  and 
one  pair  of  stockings.  Original  vol.  1677-1690,  Orders,  Oct.  1,  1696, 
p.  124. 
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inflict.  Unlike  members  of  the  same  sex  among  the 
wtiites,  the  women  of  the  race  whose  ages  exceeded  sixteen 
years  were  held  to  be  tithable  whether  they  were  eio- 
ployed  in  the  field  or  not,  and  in  this  they  occupied  the 
same  position  as  negresses.'  The  value  of  the  Indian  aer- 
vant,  whether  male  or  female,  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  English  or  African. 

1  UeniDg'B  Staiutet,  voL  II,  p.  492. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

SYSTEM  OF  LABOB  :   THE  8LAVB 

I  The  introductioti  of  the  African  into  Virginia  was  an 
event  that  was  certain  to  occur  in  time.  The  institution 
of  slavery  sprang  up  there  under  the  operation  of  an  irre- 
Bistible  economic  law,  and  was  to  continue  in  undiminished 
vigor  until  it  vanished  in  the  confirmation  of  battle.  A 
few  negroes  doubtless  would  have  been  brought  into  the 
Colony  in  the  seventeenth  century  even  if  its  soil  had  been 
incapable  of  producing  tobacco.  In  this  respect,  the  his- 
tory of  New  England  would  have  been  repeated.  The 
enlargement  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  that  plant  in 
Virginia  signified  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
imported  slaves  as  soon  as  the  proper  facilities  for  their 
transportation  had  been  established;  it  was  not  untU  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  reached  that 
these  facilities  had  been  established  on  a  scale  fairly  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  Colony.  The 
institution  of  slavery  played  there  but  an  insignificant 
part  in  the  course  of  the  greater  portion  of  this  century, 
not  because  the  African  was  looked  on  as  an  undesirable 
element  in  the  local  industrial  system,  but  because  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  individuals  of  this  race  were  very 
limited.  The  value  of  the  negro  as  an  agricultural  factor 
was  clearly  understood.  ''The  strongest  competitors  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  production  of  its  principal  commodity  were  the 
Spaniflh  Colonies  in  the  South,  where  the  plant  was  culti- 
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vated  by  the  slaves  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa  or 
sprung  from  parents  of  African  nativity.  The  climate  of 
Virginia,  it  is  true,  was  less  oppressive  to  the  European 
laborer  than  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  hut  the 
economic  reasons  which  made  the  negro  a  more  useful  and 
profitable  hand  in  the  cultivation  of  a  great  staple  like 
tobacco,  were  just  as  applicable  to  him  in  the  valleys  of 
the  James  and  York  as  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  San 
Domingo. 

One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  employment 
of  indented  laborers  was  the  inevitable  frequency  of  change 
attending  this  form  of  service.  In  a  few  years,  as  soon  as 
the  time  for  which  the  servant  had  been  bound  under  the 
articles  of  his  contract  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country  had 
come  to  an  end,  his  place  had  to  be  supplied  by  another 
person  of  the  same  class.  Whenever  a  planter  brought 
in  a  laborer  at  his  own  expense,  or  purchased  his  term 
from  the  local  or  foreign  merchant  who  had  transported 
him  to  the  Colony,  the  planter  was  compelled  to  bear  in 
mind  the  day  when  he  would  no  longer  have  a  right  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  his  servant's  energies  because  his 
control  over  him  had  expired  by  limitation.  He  might 
introduce  a  hundred  willing  laborers,  who  might  prove 
invaluable  to  him  during  the  time  covered  by  their  cove- 
nants, but  in  a  few  years,  when  experience  had  made  them 
efficient,  and  their  bodies  had  become  thoroughly  enured 
to  the  change  of  climate,  they  recovered  their  freedom, 
and,  if  they  felt  the  inclination  to  do  so,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority naturally  did,  were  at  liberty  to  abandon  his  estate 
and  begin  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  their  own  account, 
or  follow  the  trades  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 
Unless  the  planter  had  been  careful  to  make  provision 
against  their  departure  by  the  importation  of  other 
laborers,  he  was  left  in  a  helpless  position  without  men  to 
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tend  or  reap  liis  crops  or  to  widen  the  area  of  his  new 
grounds.  It  was  not  simply  the  desire  to  become  an 
owner  of  a  great  extent  of  land  that  prompted  the  Vir- 
ginian in  the  seventeenth  century  to  bring  in  successive 
bands  of  persons  whose  transportation  entitled  him  to 
a  proportionate  number  of  head  rights.  Perhaps  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  his  object  was  to  obtain  laborers  whom 
he  might  substitute  for  those  whose  terms  were  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  It  was  this  constantly  recurring 
necessity,  which  must  have  been  the  source  of  much 
anxiety  and  annoyance  as  well  as  heavy  pecuniary  outlay, 
that  led  the  planters  to  prefer  youths  to  adults  among  the 
imported  English  agricultural  servants,  for  while  their 
physical  strength  might  have  been  less,  yet  the  periods 
for  which  they  were  bound  extended  over  a  longer  time. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  from  this  economic  point  of 
view,  the  slave  was  a  fa^  mpre  desirable  form  of  property 
than  the  white  servant.  His  term  was  for  life,  not  for  a 
few  years.  There  was  no  solicitude  as  to  bow  his  place 
was  to  be  filled,  for  he  belonged  to  his  master  as  long  as 
he  lived,  and  when  he  died  he  generally  left  behind  him  a 
family  of  children  who  were  old  enough  to  furnish  valu- 
able aid  in  the  tobacco  fields.  'In  physical  strength  he 
was  the  equal  of  the  white  laborer  of  the  same  age,  and  in 
power  of  endurance  he  was  the  superior.  Whilst  some 
of  the  negroes  imported  into  the  Colony,  more  CBpeciaUy 
those  snatched  directly  from  a  state  of  freedom  In  Africa, 
were  doubtless  in  some  measure  difficult  to  manage,  the 
slaves  as  a  rule  were  docile  and  tractable,  and,  when 
natives  of  Virginia,  not  disposed  to  rebel  against  the  con- 
dition of  life  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Not  only 
were  they  more  easily  controlled  than  the  white  servants, 
but  they  also  throve  on  plainer  fare  and  were  satisfied 
with  humbler  lodgings.     Nor  were  they  subject  to  season- 
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Ing,  a  cause  of  serious  loss  in  the  instance  of  the  white 
laborers.  Moreover,  they  could  not  demand  the  grain 
and  clothing  which  the  custom  of  the  country  had  pre- 
scribed in  favor  of  the  white  servants  at  the  close  of  their 
terms,  and  which  constituted  an  important  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  planters.  It  is  true  that  the  master  was 
required  to  provide  for  his  slave  in  old  age  when  he  could 
make  no  return  because  incapable  of  farther  effort,  but 
the  expense  which  this  entailed  was  insignificant. 
J  It  would  appear  for  these  reasona  that  even  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  labor  of  slaves  after  the  heavy  out- 
lay in  securing  it  had  been  met,  was  cheaper  than  the 
labor  of  indented  white  eervanta,'  although  the  latter  class 
of  persons  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  former  as 
long  as  their  terms  continued.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
men  who  had  resided  in  the  Colony  for  many  years,  and 
enjoyed  the  fullest  opportunity  of  observing  the  operation 
of  the  local  system  of  agriculture.  The  wastefulness  of 
slave  labor,  which  has  always  been  considered  to  be  the 
most  serious  drawback  attached  to  it  as  compared  with 
free  labor,  was  of  smaller  importance  in  that  age  than 
when  the  whole  area  of  Virginia  had  been  divided  into 
separate  plantations,  and  the  extent  of  the  untouched  soil 
had  become  limited  to  a  degree  demanding  more  skilful 
and  more  careful  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  no  ele- 
ment of  wealth  so  abundant  as  the  new  lands  covered  by 
the  fertile  mould  which  had  been  accumulating  on  their 
surface  for  many  thousand  years.  The  planter  availed 
himself  of  their  productiveness  in  reckless  haste,  soon 
reducing  the  rich  loam  to  barrenness,  but  in  doing  so  he 
was  pursuing  a  more  profitable  course  and  a  more  econom- 

1  InBtructionB  to  Culpeper,  1381-1682  ;   Lis  reply  to  $  59,  McDonald 
Faperi,  vol.  VI,  p.  165,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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ical  plan  than  if  he  had  endeavored  to  restore  the  original 
quality  of  the  boH.  If  it  had  been .  possible  to  obtain  do- 
mestic or  imported  manures  at  a  small  expense,  it  would 
still  have  been  cheaper  in  the  end,  the  volume  of  the 
annual  crop  being  considered,  to  extend  the  clearings 
and  to  leave  nature  to  bring  back  the  abandoned  fields  to 
their  primaeval  excellence,  i-^he  Virginian  planter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  apparently  the  greatest  of 
i^ricultural  spendthrifts,  but  in  reaUty  he  was  only 
adapting  himself  to  surrounding  conditions,  which  were 
the  reverse  of  those  prevailing  in  the  mother  country, 
where  art  had  to  be  called  in  to  preserve  the  ground  from 
the  destructive  effect  of  long-continued  tUlage.  Intro- 
duced into  the  Colony  where  the  first  principle  of  agri- 
culture was  to  abuse  because  the  virgin  lauds  were 
unlimited  in  quantity,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  not 
lessened  in  value  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  by  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  promote  economical  methods  in  the 
use  of  the  soil. 

There  is,  however,  serious  reason  for  doubting  whether 
tiie  chaj^  of  wastefulness  brought  against  slave  labor 
in  Virginia,  not  only  in  the  colonial  period  but  in  the 
period  between  the  Revolution  and  the  War  between  the 
States,  w«s  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  great  staple, 
tobacco,  rather  than  at  the  door  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  itself.  No  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  staple  is  likely  to  present  an  appear- 
ance of  thrift,  unless  its  surface  should  be  occupied  by 
small  proprietors  working  their  own  estates,  and  making 
use  of  every  foot  of  available  ground,  w^he  tobacco 
plant  requires  for  its  production  loam  in  the  greatest 
quantity  and  of  the  highest  quality.  There  is  always 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  its  culti- 
vation to  widen   the   plantation,  even   now,    when   arti- 
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ficial  manures  are  so  effective  in  bringing  back  the  fer- 
tility which  has  been  lost.  The  newly  cleared  field  is 
still  the  sou  wliieh  is  most  desired,  and  there  is  still  and 
will  always  be  the  same  inclination  to  rely  on  nature  for 
the  restoration  of  land.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  in- 
herited carelessness  in  agriculture,  but  it  is  a  condition 
which  has  descended  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  present 
century  in  a  form  modified  only  by  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. If  the  culture  of  tobacco  were  very  profitable, 
the  tendency  to  enlarge  each  estate  would  be  just  as 
strong  to-day  in  Virginia,  with  labor  emancipated,  aa  it 
was  during  the  existence  of  slavery.  That  institution 
only  promoted  the  extension  of  the  plantation  by  cheap- 
ening labor  to  the  lowest  point,  which  to  that  degree 
increased  the  owner's  returns  from  his  crops,  enabling 
him  to  invest  a  greater  sum  each  year  in  land,  '^During 
the  first  sixty  years  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  the 
slave  was  an  insignificant  element  in  the  community,  and 
yet  during  this  long  period  there  are  to  be  observed  the 
most  marked  indications  of  the  tendency  to  appropriate 
I  large  tracts.  This  disposition  was  manifest  from  the  start, 
'  as  the  result  not  of  the  character  of  the  labor  system  in 
operation,  but  of  the  nature  of  tobacco  itself.  The  sys- 
tem of  labor  permitted  the  exhibition  of  this  disposition 
but  did  not  create  it.  The  agriculture  of  Virginia  did 
not  reach  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  until 
the  administration  of  Spotswood,^  and  this  is  to  be  par- 
tially explained  by  the  fact  that  not  until  one  hundred 
years  had  passed  was  the  number  of  slaves  imported  into 

1  Hugh  Jones  states  that  "the  Country  (Virginia)  may  be  said  to  be 
altered  and  Improved  in  wealth  and  Polite  Learning  within  these  few 
years  since  the  beginning  of  Gov.  Spotswood's  Government  more  than  in 
all  the  Scores  of  years  before  that,  from  its  first  Discovery."  Preseitl 
State  of  Virginia,  1724,  p.  63. 
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the  Colony  equal  to  the  demand  for  their  services.  The 
most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  Virginia  was 
perhaps  the  interval  extending  from  1710  to  1770.  The 
people  during  this  time  had  not  only  a  staple  that  com- 
manded a  high  price  in  foreign  markets,  but  also  the 
most  inexpensive  system  of  labor,  in  the  light  of  the 
peculiar  physical  conditions  prevailing,  which  could  have 
been  adopted.  "-The  Institution  of  slavery  had  not  been 
developed  sufficiently  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  bring 
about  results  approaching  those  which  were  observed  in 
the  eighteenth.  If  for  every  servant  brought  into  the 
Colony  between  1675  and  1700  a  negro  had  been  substi- 
tuted, the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  planters  would 
during  this  period  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  was,  not 
on  account  of  their  ability  to  raise  a  larger  quantity  of 
tobacco  for  sale,  which  would  have  been  undesirable,  as  the 
supply  throughout  the  century  was  even  larger  than  the 
demand,  but  on  account  of  that  curtailment  in  the  cost  of 
production  which  would  have  followed  from  the  employ- 
meat  of  laborers  bound  for  life  and  not  for  a  term  of  years. 
--There  were  no  scruples  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
people  of  that  age,  whether  residents  of  England  itself 
or  citizens  of  the  Colonies,  against  the  enslavement  of 
the  negro  and  the  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
Even  those  most  fully  informed  as  to  the  terrible  features 
of  the  middle  passage  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  his  memorable  reply  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth when  reproached  by  her  for  the  horrors  attending 
the  trade  in  human  beings  which  this  distinguished 
Englishman  had  been  the  first  of  his  nation  to  begin. 
Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  reports  made  to  his 
aovereign,  he  claimed  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  in 
America  was  less  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  the 
freeman  in  Africa,  and  that  in  removing  the  negro  from 
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a  land  of  idolatry  to  a  land  in  which  Christianity  pre- 
vailed, a  service  had  been  oonferred  upon  the  whole 
African  race.'  '<As  late  aa  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  belief  waa  held  by  many,  even  in  England, 
that  the  negro  was  not  a  man  but  a  wild  beast,  marked 
by  an  intelligence  hardly  superior  to  that  of  a  monkey, 
and  with  instincts  and  habits  far  more  debased.'  He 
was  considered  to  be  stupid  in  mind,  savage  in  manners, 
and  brutal  in  his  impulses,  and  the  multitudes  that  were 
tranaported  across  the  ocean  justified  the  apparent  harsh- 
ness of  this  judgment,  ^t  was  an  age,  however,  in  which 
little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  lower  races  by  the  higher, 
unless  the  lower  were  in  a  position  to  inflict  injury  upon 
the  higher.  The  Caribs  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  had 
swiftly  melted  away  under  the  stress  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed tasks  which  were  imposed  upon  them.  The  Eng- 
lishman of  the  seventeenth  century  waa  in  no  way  as  cruel 
as  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  if  the  Indian  tribes  of  Virginia  had  been  as  mild  and 
tractable  in  their  disposition  as  their  fellows  in  the  islands 
o£  the  Spanish  Main,  they  would  at  first  have  been  brought 
under  a  yoke  at  best  heavy  and  exacting.  The  consider- 
ation which  the  aborigines  received  from  the  English 
settlers  was  due  in  the  largest  measure  perhaps,  not  to  a 
sense  of  justice  and 'humanity,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
far  from  lacking,  but  to  a  well-founded  apprehension  of 
the  savage  courage  and  the  restless  spirit  of  the  natives. 

1  Williams'  Sisfory  of  the  Negro  Bace  in  Ameriea,  p.  138. 

»  Qodwyn'a  Negro's  and  Indian's  AdvocaU  (1680),  pp.  11,  12,  13,  H, 
Oodwyn  argaes  ver;  gravely,  "  methinka  the  consideration  ot  tbe  shape 
and  figure  of  our  negroes'  Bodies,  their  Limbs  aud  Membeis,  their  Voice 
and  Countenance  in  all  things  according  with  other  Men's ;  together  with 
their  Risibility  and  Discourse  (Man's  peculiar  Faculties)  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient conviction,"  p.  13.  This  pamphlet  throws  a  curious  light  upon  the 
general  view  taken  ot  Uia  negro  in  tbe  aeventeenth  centur;. 
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The  African  was  totally  devoid  of  the  power  to  resist, 
and  was  easily  and  permanently  subdued  by  the  exercise 
of  force.  There  was  a  growing  demand  for  labor  in 
the  New  World,  and  thither  he  was  drawn  without 
opposition  on  his  part,  to  become  in  time  the  mudsill 
upon  which  the  social  organization  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  to  rest,  v'  Not  only  were  there 
sincere  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  Englishmen  as  to 
whether  the  place  of  the  negro  in  the  general  system 
of  life  was  higher  than  that  of  the  horse  or  the  ox,  but 
there  was  a  belief  that  if  he  were  indeed  a  member  of 
the  human  family,  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  men  who,  as 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  had  been  cursed  by  God  him- 
self, and  so  branded  for  all  time  as  servants  of  superior 
races,  without  claim  to  the  fruits  of  their  own  arduous 
labor.'  .^his  was  thought  to  be  in  itself  a  justiiicatioQ 
for  African  slavery.  Its  significance  was  as  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  colonists  in  Virginia  as 
it  was  upon  the  minds  of  the  colonists  in  Barbadoes  and 
the  Somers  Isles.'  \/And  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
not  until  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  negro 
into  Virginia,  do  we  find  him  referred  to  in  the  statute 
book  as  a  slave  ;  in  the  beginning,  he  was  simply  a  ser- 
vant for  hfe,  different  only  from  the  white  servant  in  the 
length  of  his  term  of  service. 

l/The  first  cargo  of  negroes  brought  into  Virginia  was 
transported  thither  without  there  having  been  any  pre- 
vious arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  receive 
them  upon  their  arrival.     They  were  introduced  under  the 

<  "  Tbey  make  them  tbe  Posterity  of  tbat  nnhappj  son  of  Noah,  mho, 
thej  say,  wa»  together  with  his  whole  Family  and  Eace  cursed  by  his 
father.  .  .  .  For  from  theoce,  as  occasion  sliaU  offer  they'll  infer  their 
negro's  Bnitality  ;  justiDe  their  reduction  of  Mm  under  bondage  .  .  ." 
Godwyn's  Negro'i  and  Indian't  Advocjte,  pp.  14,  43. 

*  The  Bermodaa. 
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impression  that  they  could  be  disposed  of  with  ease  be- 
cause of  the  growing  demand  for  labor  in  the  cultivatioii 
of  tobacco.  The  system  of  indented  service  had  by  this 
time  been  firmly  established,  and  under  the  wise  admin- 
istration of  Sir  George  Yeardley  the  Colony  itself  had 
entered  upon  that  course  of  expansion  in  wealth  and 
population  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval 
occasioned  by  the  massacre  of  1622,  was  to  show  a  steady 
progress  with  the  passage  of  each  decade.  In  1619,  at 
the  moment  when  the  settlers  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  first  beneficent  eflEects  of  a  milder  government, 
twenty  Africans  were  disembarked  from  a  Dutch  priva- 
teer, presumably  at  Jamestown,  as  the  place  where  a 
arket  was  most  readily  found  for  a  cargo  of  laborers. 
The  ill-fated  vessel,  which  was  destined  to  earn  by  this 
single  act  in  its  career  a  sinister  immortality  in  history, 
was  sailing  under  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  had  been  cruisii^  in  the  Spanish  Main  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  Spanish  prizes.  The  rapacious 
and  unscrupulous  Argoll  seems  to  have  been  indirectly 
connected  with  this  introduction  of  the  negro  into  the 
Colony,  and  was,  therefore,  partly,  although  remotely, 
responsible  for  it.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor be  bad  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  a  ship,  sent 
to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  sailing  under  a 
commission  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  make  raids  upon 
Spanish  shipping.  This  vessel  was  ordered  to  bring  back 
to  the  Colony  a  load  of  salt  and  goats,  but  it  was  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  its  real  9bject  was  to  ravage 
the  commerce  of  Spain. 

W  Argoll  during  his  administration  had  sought  to  reduce 
all  the  resources  of  the  Colony  to  his  own  immediate 
profit,  without  regard  to  public  or  private  interests.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  slave 
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labor  occurred  to  him  as  an  enterprise  which  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  gain  to  himself  and  his  patrons.  While 
cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  his  vessel,  the  Treasurer, 
fell  in  accidentally  with  a  Dutch  privateer  and  remained 
in  company  with  her.  It  was  from  the  officers  of  the 
Treasurer  that  the  commander  of  this  ship  perhaps 
learned  that  a  market  for  the  sale  of  negroes  could  be 
found  in  Virginia,  for,  after  touching  at  the  Bermudas, 
the  vessel  proceeded  to  that  Colony,  which  she  reached  in 
the  month  of  August,  Yeardley  in  the  meanwhile  having 
taken  the  place  of  Ai^oll,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor  returned  by  stealth  to 
England.  The  Treasurer  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the 
course  of  the  same  summer  as  the  Dutch  privateer,  but, 
meeting  with  a  cold  reception,  she  turned  back  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, carrying  with  her  a  number  of  slaves,  who  were 
placed  upon  the  lan(k  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  owned 
in  that  island.^  During  her  stay  in  the  Colony,  she  seems 
to  have  disembarked  only  one  negro,  so  far  as  the  records 
show,' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  first  negroes  introduced 
into  Virginia  after  its  occupation  by  the  English  were 
imported  in  the  Treasurer,  and  not  in  the  Dutch  priva- 
teer.' All  the  evidence  which  has  been  published  goes 
to  confirm  the  statement  of   Rolfe,  that  the   latter   and 

>  Pory  to  Carleton,  Neill's  Virftnia  Vetiuta,  p.  113. 

»Seo  Cenaiu  1824-26,  HoUen's  Original  List  of  EmigrarUi,  1600- 
1700,  p.  224,    The  name  of  this  negro,  who  vim  a  noman,  waa  Angela. 

*  Among  others  bj  Mr.  Alexander  Brown  in  the  Qeneiia  of  the  United 
8laUa.  In  bis  biograph;  ot  Captain  Eifrith,  p.  886,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  report  given  of  the  "  cold  reception  "  of  the  Trtavarer  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  states 
tluU  "  be  has  several  docmnents  in  the  premises  (which  have  never  heen 
printed)  giring  ample  Information."  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
ezafflining  these  docatnents. 
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not  the  fonner  vessel  waa  responsible  for  this  ill-omened 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  Colony.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Governor  Yeardley  after  his  arrival  at  James- 
town waa  to  inform  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  in  England,  that 
it  was  generally  believed  in  Virginia  that  the  only  object 
which  those  in  charge  of  the  Treaturer  had  in  view  in 
their  West  Indian  voyage  was  to  make  an  inoursion  upon 
the  Spanish  islands  in  that  quarter,  a  purpose  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  character  of  similar  incursions  which  had 
been  promoted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  principal 
owner  of  the  vessel.  The  attention  of  the  Council  was 
called  to  the  expedition,  but  that  body  decided  to  dis- 
miss the  whole  matter  without  prejudice  to  Warwick, 
who  might  have  been  seriously  compromised  if  it  had 
been  shown  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  piratical 
attack  upon  the  commerce  and  property  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects in  the  West  Indies.  The  English  King  was  at  this 
time  very  solicitous  to  preserve  the  utmost  amity  in  Ids 
relations  with  Spain.  After  a  short  interval,  a  second 
communication  was  received  from  Governor  Yeardley, 
announcing  that  the  Treasurer  had  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  had  met  with  a  reception  so  little  cordial  that 
she  had  soon  departed,  leaving  behind  a  lieutenant,  who 
had  admitted  that  those  in  command  of  the  ship  were 
deeply  involved  in  outrageous  depredations  upon  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  tlie  South,*  This  news  created  a 
great  commotion  in  the  Council.  Sandys  had  called  that 
body  together  for  the  special  purpose  of  inducing  it  to 
inform  the  Spanish  Ambassador  and  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  lawless  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  owners 
of  the  Treasurer.  It  is  obvious  from  these  proceedings 
how  determined  the  new  administration  in  England  was 

>  Manchester  Papers,  Boyal  Hist.  DISS.  Commiesion,  Eighth  Report, 
Appx.,  p.  3&. 
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that  the  Colony  should  not  rest  under  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion that  the  Company  was  giving  countenance  to  the 
piracy  of  Warwick  and  Argoll.  That  Yeardley  under- 
stood the  importance  of  keeping  clear  of  the  same  im- 
putation, is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  so  hostile 
to  the  vessel  upon  the  strength  of  rumor  alone  that  the 
master,  in  order  to  evade  arrest,  set  sail  instantly  when  he 
discovered  that  Argoll  had  taken  flight.'  This  did  not 
prevent  the  vigilant  Governor  from  dispatching  a  full 
account  of  aU  that  could  be  learned  about  the  Treas- 
urer to  the  authorities  of  the  Company  in  England. 
Entertaining  this  feeling  towards  the  ship,  and  being 
fully  aware  of  the  extrenie  peril  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  safety  of  the  Colony  that  would  arise  from  show- 
ing consideration  to  a  vessel  which  had  excited  the  violent 
animosity  of  the  Spanish  Power,  it  seems  wholly  improb- 
able that  he  would  have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Captain  Elfrith  for  the  purchase  of  the  slaves  contained 
in  his  ship.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  c^U 
down  the  wrath  of  the  Spaniard  upon  Virginia  at  a 
time  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  home  as  well  as 
the  colonial  government  to  avert  it.  To  give  a  cold 
reception  to  the  Treasvrer  was  the  natural  and  prudent 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  this  was  done,  both  Yeardley 
and  Pory  assert  with  equal  clearness.  If  the  negroes 
on  hoard  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  ship  by  force, 
Warwick  would  have  advanced  the  same  claim  to  them 
which  he  afterwards  advanced  to  the  fourteen  whom  the 
Treasurer  disembarked  at  the  Bermudas  subsequent  to 
her  departure  from  Virginia.  No  such  claim  was  made. 
It  is  equally  significant  that  in  the  census  taken  in  1624-25 
but  one  negro  is  mentioned  as  having  been  imported  into 

'  Abatracts  of  Proeeediags  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  107. 
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the  Colony  in  this  vessel.  If  all  had  arrived  in  Vii^inla 
in  her  bottonij  the  same  fact  would  have  been  stated  in 
connection  with  each  slave.  It  is  equally  significant  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Africans  introduced  in  1619 
were  placed  upon  the  lands  assigned  to  the  office  of  the 
Governor.  It  seeniB  improbable  that  Yeardley,  a  man 
of  prudence  and  discretion,  would,  even  as  a  feint,  send 
a  dispatch  to  England  in  open  condemnation  of  the 
piratical  voyage  of  the  Treaiurer  at  the  very  moment 
he  proposed  to  reap  important  benefits  from  that  voyage 
by  purchasing,  for  the  use  of  tenants  in  his  service,  the 
negroes  who  constituted  the  principal  prize  of  the  incur- 
sion from  which  the  Treaiurer  had  just  returned. 
\/ln  the  space  of  five  years  immediately  following  1619,  the 
number  of  Africans  in  the  Colony  was  increased  by  two. 
The  muster  taken  of  the  population  in  1624-25  discloses 
the  presence  of  twenty-two  as  compared  with  the  twenty 
brought  in  by  the  Dutch  privateer,  but  one  of  these  two 
additions  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer 
had  landed  a  negro  in  Virginia  in  1619,  and  the  other  had 
been  imported  in  the  Swan  in  1623.^  The  two  children  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  of  the  muster,  it  may  be,  were  bom  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Their  ages  are  not  given, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  state  this  with  confidence.^ 
If  under  five  years,  they  were  natives  of  the  Colony,  but 

1  Census  of  1624-26,  Hotten's  Original  List  of  EmigranU,  1600- 
1700,  p.  258. 

'  If  bom  io  Virginia,  two  of  the  negroes  forming  the  CMgo  of  1010 
must  have  died.  Of  this  there  is  no  record.  Tlie  two  additions  to  the 
original  number,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1024-25,  are  accounted  for 
bj  the  two  negroes  brought  in  by  the  Treaiurer  and  Swan,  from  wliich 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  two  negro  children  mentioned  in 
the  census  of  1624-25  had  been  counted  in  the  importation  of  1010.  If 
none  had  died  in  the  interval,  tlie  census  of  1G24-25  would  have  shown, 
in  case  the  two  children  had  been  born  in  Virginia,  the  presence  of 
twentj-funr  instead  of  twenty-two  slaves  in  tlift  Colony. 
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if  over  five  years,  they  were  bom  at  sea  or  in  the  West 
Indies.  While  the  mind  cannot  contemplate  the  birth 
of  the  first  negro  on  North  American  soil  with  the  same 
emotions  as  those  aroused  by  the  birth  of  Virginia  Daie.^ 
the  event  nevertheless  was  one  which  cannot  be  regarded 
without  a  feeling  of  the  profoundest  interest  when  we  re- 
flect upon  its  association  with  the  great  events  which  were 
to  come  after.  Whichever  of  these  children,  if  either, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  it  was  the  first  of  his  race  who 
could  claim  a  nativity  in  the  soil  and  an  absolute  identi- 
fic^ion  with  its  history." 

\/It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  African  perished  in  the 
massacre  of  1622,  when  three  hundred  and  forty-five  of 
the  colonists  fell  by  the  tomahawks  and  arrows  of  the 
Indians.  This  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
their  color  had  been  influential  in  saving  them  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  savages.  More  than  two  years  had  passed 
since  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  which  allowed  a  sufficient 
interval  for  their  partial  distribution  among  the  different 
settlements.  Many  of  the  negroes  were  doubtless  still  at 
Jamestown,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Colony  from  which 
the  massacre  tifas  averted,  but  a  number  must  have  been 
at  Fleur  de  Hundred,  which  did  not  escape  that  terrible 
visitation,  v  Of  the  twenty-two  negroes  in  Virginia  in 
1623,  eleven  were  living  at  Fleur  de  Hundred,  four  at 
Warrasquoke,  two  at  Elizabeth  City,  one  at  Jamestown 
Neck,  three  at  Jamestown,  and  one  on  the  plantation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  opposite  te  that  place.  Their 
failure  to  increase  in  number  during  the  five  years  imme- 

•  The  first  English  child  bom  in  North  America. 

*  The  Spaniards  &re  said  to  have  occupied  Jamestown  Island  in  the 
preTJoos  centnty  and  to  have  sought  to  make  a  permanent  settlement 
there,  partly  by  means  of  the  labors  of  their  negro  alavps.  See  Prof. 
John  Fiske's  valuable  and  int«i-esling  SlioH  History  of  the  United  States. 
pp.  12,  iS. 
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diately  following  their  introduction  was  due  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  as  disclosed  by  the  records.  Thus,  of  the 
eleven  at  Fleur  de  Hundred,  in  1623,  one  alone  apparently 
was  of  the  female  sex.  Two,  perhaps  all,  of  the  three  at 
Jamestown  were  women.  The  only  negro  at  Jamestown 
Neck  was  a  man.  This  was  also  true  of  the  one  on  the 
plantation  lying  across  the  river  from  Jamestown.  Of 
the  four  negroes  at  Warrasquoke,  two  were  women.' 

An  examination  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  negroes  in 
1625,  reveals  the  fact  that  there  was  greater  opportunity 
for  their  increase  at  that  time  than  in  1623.  On  one  of  tlie 
tracts  of  public  land  which  Governor  Yeardley  had  under 
cultivation,  there  were  five  female  slaves  and  three  male. 
Richard  Kingsmill  and  Captain  West  respectively  were  in 
possession  of  one  male  slave.  Abraham  Piersey,  the  for- 
mer Cape  Merchant,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  was 
the  owner  of  four  male  slaves  and  two  female.  On  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Tucker,  there  was  a  family  of  slaves 
composed  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  child.  There  was  also 
a  slave  husband  and  wife  on  the  Bennett  estate.^  The 
names  which  these  negroes  hore  would  seem  to  show  that 
they  had  been  captured,  as  has  heen  suggested,  on  the 
high  seas,  and  had  after  their  arrival  in  the  Colony  been 
given  English  appellations ;  the  name  of  one  alone  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  the  negress  who  had  been  brought  in  by 
the  Treasurer  being  known  as  Angela,  When  at  a  later 
period  slaves  were  imported  into  Virginia  from  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  it  was  the  custom  of  many  who  bought 
them  as  a  basis  for  patents,  to  retain  their  Spanish  desig- 

1  List  of  the  Livinge  and  Dead  in  Virginia,  Feb.  IS,  1S23,  Briliih  State 

Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  in,  No.  2;  Cvlonial  Becot-ds  of  Virginia,  State 
Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  41.  Angelaat  Jamestonn  was  doubtless  the 
woman  brougbt  in  by  the  Treasurer. 

'  See  IIolien'9  Original  Lists  of  Emigrants  to  .America,  1600-1700, 
VS.  202-205. 
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nations.  The  custom  was  not  always  followed,  but  was 
observed,  as  we  will  show  hereafter,  with  sufficient  strict- 
ness to  give  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  negroes  who  were  entered  to  secure  head  rights. 

^/The  Africans  forming  the  cargo  of  the  Dutch  privateer 
that  arrived  in  1619  were  known  after  their  distribution 
among  the  plantations  by  such  English  names  as  Peter, 
Anthony,  Frank,  and  Margaret,  but  these  might  have  been 
the  anglicized  forms  of  the  original  Spanish  names. 

^  Five  years  after  the  census  of  1624-25  was  taken,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  twenty-two  Africans  in 
the  Colony  at  that  time,  an  important  addition  was  made 
to  the  slave  population  by  Captain  Grey,  who,  during  a 
cruise  in  the  ship  Fortune  of  London  liad  encountered  a 
vessel  loaded  with  negroes  from  the  Angola  coast,  cap- 
tured her  and  brought  her  cargo  into  Virginia.  This 
cargo  he  exchanged  there  for  eighty-five  hogsheads  and 
five  butts  of  tobacco,  which  were  afterwards  transported 
to  England  for  sale.  It  would  seem  that  no  difficulty  was 
found  in  disposing  of  these  slaves,  although  they  were  rude 
savages  stolen  only  a  few  weeks  before  from  their  native 
country.  The  demand  for  labor  was  now  so  urgent  that 
these  untrained  barbarians  were  doubtless  purchased  in 
haste.^ 

So  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  all  the  negroes  im- 
ported into  the  Colony  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  of 
y'the  seventeenth  century  were  brought  in  like  the  cargoes 
of  the  Dutch  privateer  in  1619,  and  the  Fortune  in  1629, 
by  independent  ships  and  by  individual  enterprise.  The 
first  charter  for  the  acquisition  of  slaves  which  was 
granted   in   this   century  to  an  organized   body  by  the 

1  John  Ellieye  to  Edward  Nicholas,  Dom.  Cor.  Charles  I,  vol.  106, 
No.  35,  Sainabttry  Abslratls  for  1628,  p.  186,  Va.  State  Library.  The 
name  appears  sometimes  as  Guy,  a  misprint  probably  for  Grey. 
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English  Government,  was  in  1618,  when  the  exclusive 
privilege  was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
his  associates  of  carrying  on  a  traffic  of  this  kind  on  the 
Guinea  coast.  As  has  been  seen  iu  connection  with  the 
Treasurer,  which,  if  not  the  property  of  the  Company, 
was  owned  by  its  leading  members,  the  restriction  to  this 
coast  was  not  strictly  observed  in  its  operation.  The 
fact  that  the  vessel,  although  belonging  to  men  who  were 
licensed  to  trade  in  slaves,  was  tuined  away  from  James- 
town in  the  summer  of  1619  without  being  permitted  to 
dispose  of  the  negroes  on  board,  is  an  additional  indica- 
"  tion  of  how  solicitous  the  Governor  at  that  time  was  that 
Virginia  should  not  be  drawn  into  any  complication  with 
the  Spanish  Power.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Fortune,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Grey,  was 
connected  with  the  Company  over  which  Warwick  pre- 
sided. She  was  probably  an  independent  vessel  engaged 
iu  general  commerce. 
In  1631,  the  year  following  the  seizure  of  the  Angola 
\/  slaver,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  Charles  the  First  by 
an  association  that  went  to  an  extraordinary  expense  in 
making  every  provision  for  securing  the  traffic  of  the 
Guinea  coast,  inclusive  of  the  barter  in  negroes.  The 
importation  into  Virginia  of  Africans  by  the  agency 
either  direct  or  indirect  of  this  Company  must  have  been 
small,  as  eighteen  years  subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of 
its  charter  the  number  in  the  Colony  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred.  A  part  of  this  number  is  to  be  attributed  to 
natural  increase,  for  thirty  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
negro  was  first  landed  in  Virginia.  A  fair  proportion  of 
the  three  hundred,  however,  had  been  introduced  by 
planters  or  shipowners,  the  principle  of  the  head  right 
having  been  adjudged  to  apply  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to 
the  indented  servant.     The  first  instance  recorded  iu  the 
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patents  now  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Register  at 
Richmond,  of  a  grant  of  fiftj  acres  on  the  basis  of  a  head 
right  allowed  for  the  importation  of  an  African,  is  that 
in  connection  with  Angela,  who  belonged  to  Richard 
Bennett.'  This  waa  in  1635,  in  which  year  twenty-six 
negroes  were  introduced  into  Virginia.  The  person  who 
brought  in  the  largest  number  was  Charles  Harmar,  who 
added  four  men  and  four  women  to  the  slave  population." 
The  extent  of  the  increase  in  1636  did  not  exceed  seven, 
the  importation  by  individual  planters  being  in  no  case 
larger  than  two.  In  1637,  twenty-eight  negroes  were 
introduced,  Henry  Browne  being  the  importer  of  eight. 
In  1638,  the  number  amounted  to  thirty.  The  planters 
who  obtained  head  rights  on  the  basis  of  these  thirty 
slaves  included  such  leading  citizens  as  Francis  Epes, 
John  Banister,  Randall  Crew,  Christopher  Wormeley, 
George  Menefie,  Thomas  Harris,  John  Robbins,  and  Rich- 
ard Kemp.  Richard  Kemp  brought  in  eleven  and  George 
Menefie  twenty-three.*  It  is  stated  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Africans  introduced  in  this  year  by  the  latter  were 
from  England.  In  1639,  only  forty-six  negroes  were 
added  to  the  slave  population  of  the  Colony,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  imported  by  George  Menefie  and  twelve  by 
Henrj'  Perry.*  The  number  in  1642  amounted  to  seven 
only ;  in  1643  to  eighteen,  and  in  1649  to  seventeen,  of 
whom  a  large  majority  were  introduced  by  Ralph  Worme- 
ley." In  the  interval  between  1649  and  1659  there  seems 
to  have  bee^  little  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  the  impor- 
tations. XAhe  greatest  number  of  negroes  brought  in  in 
one  body  in  this  interval  were  introduced  in  1656,  when 

'  Va,  Land  Patent*,  vol.  1623-1W3,  p.  187.    See  also  head  rLghta  of 
patent  gtanted  to  Darid  Jones  in  the  same  year. 

"  Ihid.,  toI.  1623-1643,  p.  24fl.         •  Ibid.,  vol,  1623-1843,  pp.  705.  771. 
»  Ibtd.,  vol.  1623-1643,  p.  691.        '  Ibid.,  vol.  1643-iaul,  p.  171. 
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thirty  were  imported  by  Tabitha  and  Matilda  Scarborough 
of  the  Eastern  Shore.'  i/Id  other  instances  it  did  not  rise 
above  thirteen. 

There  are  many  indications  that  previous  to  1650  the 
Dutch  were  either  directly  or  Indirectly  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  negro  into  Virginia.  In  1655, 
Colonel  Scarborough,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
planters  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  is  stated  to  have  visited 
Manhattan,  where  he  purchased  many  slaves,  whom  he 
afterwards  transported  to  his  own  home.*  The  Dutch 
vessels,  however,  were  in  the  habit  of  landing  Africans  in 
the  Colony.  The  trade  was  doubtless  interrupted  by  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  1653  between  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, but  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  it  was  resumed, 
although  not  to  the  extent  which  the  landowners  desired. 
J  In  1659,  the  General  Assembly  sought  to  promote  the 
importation  of  negroes  in  Dutch  bottoms  by  granting  to 
Dutch  masters  the  valuable  privilege  of  sending  out  the 
tobacco,  which  had  been  exchanged  for  slaves  introduced, 
free  from  the  duty  of  ten  shillings  a  hogshead  which  was 
imposed  upon  all  foreign  ships,  and  subject  only  to  the 
duty  of  two  shillings  required  upon  the  casks  exported  to 
England."  The  action  of  the  Assembly  was  soon  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  Navigation  laws.  Previous  to  this  event 
the  English  merchants  who  had  taken  part  in  the  traffic 

1  Va.  Land  Pa(en<s,  vol.  1655-1064,  p.  35.    It  U  most  probable  that 

Id  nearly  all  tlie  cases  mentioned,  the  negroes  had  not  been  direcUy  Im- 
ported by  the  persons  sulog  out  the  patents,  but  hud  been  purchased  from 
sbipomners  and  shipmasters,  who  had  brought  in  slaves  along  wiib 
ordinary  merchandise. 

'  DiKumenU  Relating  to   Colonial  History  of  Nevi  Yorkt  vol,  XII, 
pp.  93,  94. 

e  privilege  was  extended 
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of  supplying  the  American  plantations  with  slaves,  had 
become  thoroughly  discouraged  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Dutch,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  English  vessels 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  African  trade,  ^o  prevent 
the  entire  exclusion  of  these  merchants,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  1662,  to  grant  a  charter  to  the  Royal  African 
Company,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  importing  negroes 
into  the  English  possessions,  the  number  to  be  ijitroduced 
annually  not  to  fall  short  of  three  thousand,  v^he  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  the  King,  was  placed  at  its  head.  This 
corporation  was  authorized  to  give  a  license  to  any  Eng- 
lish subject  to  export  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  English 
Colonies  on  the  payment  of  three  pounds  sterling  a  ton  on 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  used  in  transporting  them.  It 
also  received  permission  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes  to  supply  the  planters  of  that 
island  witli  negroes  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  pounds  ster- 
ling a  head.  The  slaves  to  be  conveyed  to  the  planters 
of  Antigua  and  Jamaica,  under  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  Colonies,  were  to  be  delivered  respectively 
at  eighteen  and  nineteen  pounds  sterling  apiece.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  right  was  not  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  the  Company  at  this  time  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia  as  to  the  rates 
at  which  Africans  were  to  be  sold  to  the  people  of  that 
English  possession,  an  omission  due  perhaps  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  Colony  was  not  yet  regarded  as  an  important 
market  for  slave  labor.^ 

It  is  questionable  whether  in  166S  the  slave  population 
off  the  Colony  was  in  excess  of  fifteen  hundred  persons. 
vEight  years  later  it  had  risen  only  to  two  thousand,^     In 

>  Dora.  Cot.  Charlei  II,  vol.  xlvu.  No.  162,  p.  8d ;  Sainsbury'a  Calendar 
of  State  Papen,  Colonial,  1601-166B,  p.  120. 

*  Governor  Berkeley's  Bepliea  to  Interrogatories  of  EngliBh  Cornmis- 
siosets,  Uenlng'a  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  615. 
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1671,  Berkeley  testified  that  in  the  course  of  the  previoaa 
seven  years  the  importation  of  negroes  into  Virginia  did 
not  go  beyond  two  or  three  cargoea.'  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  the  patent  books.  The  found- 
ers of  powerful  colonial  families  appear  in  this  decade  for 
the  first  time  as  the  patentees  of  large  tracts  of  land  on 
the  basis  of  African  head  rights.  In  1662,  Richard  Lee 
obtained  a  grant  upon  the  presentation  of  a  list  of  per- 
sons that  included  eighty  negroes,  the  largest  number 
which  had  previous  to  this  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  title.  In  1665,  Carter  of  Corotoman  sued  out  a 
patent  that  included  twenty  negroes  in  its  lists  of  head 
rights.  In  a  list  of  sixty-nine  belonging  to  the  Sear- 
boroughs,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  a  single  grant, 
thirty-nine  were  represented  by  slaves.  In  some  instances 
the  number  of  such  head  rights  preponderated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fifteen  to  five,  and  in  others  they  constituted 
the  whole  list,  ranging  as  high  as  fifteen.* 

In  1672,  the  Royal  African  Company  received  a  new 
charter  and  became  in  a  few  years  a  powerful  agency  in 
the  exportation  of  slaves  to  America.  At  first,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  an  increased  influence 
in  promoting  the  transportation  of  negroes  to  Virginia. 
The  decade  between  1670  and  1680  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary commotion  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  owing  to  the 
insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  an 
event  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  state  of  great 
impoverishment  among  the  people.     In  1679,  Culpeper, 

<  Replies  to  Interrogatories  of  the  English  Coinmissioners,  Hening's 
SCMutei,  vol.  II,  p.  615.  In  1664,  a  Dutch  slaver  was  captured  bj  an 
English  privateer,  and,  with  her  living  cargo,  carried  to  Virginia.  Com- 
mifsionerB  were  aent  by  Stuyvesant  t«  the  Colon;  to  reclaim  the  ship  and 
the  negroes.  DoeufOtntB  Belatittg  to  Colonial  Bistory  of  Ifew  Tork, 
Tol.  II,  p.  222. 

*  See  Fa.  Land  Patent  Books  for  these  years. 
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replying  to  the  instructions  from  England,  wliicli  directed 
him  to  give  an  annual  account  of  the  number  of  Africans 
imported  into  Virginia,  declared  that  some  years  previ- 
ously five  or  six  hundred  were  introduced  every  year, 
but  the  number  now  brought  in  had  declined  to  very 
small  proportions.^  He  was  obviously  referring  to  the 
time  which  preceded  the  Rebellion,  as  in  the  interval  that 
had  passed  since  its  close,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  such  as  to  prevent  their  making  any  purchases. 
The  records  of  patents,  entered  between  1670  and  1680, 
indicate  that  the  increase  in  the  slave  population  in  the 
course  of  this  period  was  comparatively  insignificant.  A 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  this  interval  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  enormous  tracts  of  land  upon  the  basis 
of  head  rights  represented  by  white  servants  almost  exclu- 
»ve1y.  Thus  in  1671,  a  patent  to  ten  thousand  acres  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Smith,  yet  among  the  two  hundred  and 
one  persons  forming  the  list  that  entitled  him  to  the 
grant,  only  four  were  negroes.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons  who,  in  1676,  were  made  the  basis  by 
Colonel  William  Byrd  of  a  patent  to  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  acres  in  Henrico,  three  alone  were 
Africans,  and  the  proportion  was  still  more  insignificant 
in  the  list  presented  by  Cadwallader  Jones  in  the  same 
year  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  pat«nt  to  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-one  acres.  In  the  case 
of  many  small  grants  made  during  this  decade,  the  pro- 
portion was  reversed,  there  being  four  or  five  negroes  to 
one  or  two  white  servants.* 

In  1681,  Culpeper  declared  that  as  yet  no  slaves  had 
been  brought  into  Virginia  by  the  Royal  African  Com- 

'  Instructions t« Culpeper,  1679.    Bis  reply  tog  61,  McDonald  Papers, 
Tol.  V,  p.  314,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  See  Vd.  Land  Patent  Bookt  for  tbeee  years. 
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p&ny  ;  ^  but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  accurate.  There  was  undoubtedly  an  arrangement 
with  that  corporation  for  the  introduction  of  negroes 
into  the  Colony  in  1678  ;  the  agent,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  a  private  person,  for  he  was  charged  with 
importing  a  larger  number  than  he  was  authorized  to 
do.*  Culpeper  was  instructed  to  allow  no  ship  to  sail 
from  Virginia  to  that  part  of  the  Guinea  coast  which  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  with 
a  view  to  exchanging  tobacco  for  slaves,  unless  it  had 
received  a  special  license  from  the  Company  itself.'  He 
denied,  in  his  reply  to  this  instruction,  that  any  Vir- 
giniau  vessel  had  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colony 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  people  of  that  coast.*  This, 
however,  could  not  be  said  of  ships  from  New  England 
which  visited  Virginia.  In  1682,  there  arrived  in  the 
Rappahannock  River  a  Captain  Jackson,  in  command  of 
a  vessel  belonging  to  persons  who  resided  in  Piscataqua, 
N.H.,  among  them  Mrs.  Cutts,  a  lady  of  prominence 
in  that  community.  Having  disposed  of  his  merchan- 
dise, he  expressed  to  Colonel  Fitzhugh,  his  principal  pur- 
chaser, a  strong  desire  to  furnish  him  with  a  cargo  of 
slaves  in  the  following  year.  The  letter  which  Fitzhugh 
wrote  in  reply  to  this  proposition  is  of  unusual  interest, 
as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  people  both  of  Virginia 
and  of  New  England  towards  the  race  which,  nearly  two 
centuries  later,  were  to  raise  so  serious  a  barrier  between 

>  Inatractlons  to  Culpeper,  1681-82.  His  reply  to  §  59,  BritUh  Suae 
FapfTK,  Virginia,  vol.  05  ;  McDonald  Paper*,  vol.  VI,  p.  155,  Va.  State 
LibratT. 

*  General  Court  Orders,  Bobimon  Trantcripta,  pp.  178,  264. 

'  InstriictionB  to  Culpeper,  1079,  §  60,  UeDonald  Papen,  fo\.  V,  p.  3H, 
Va.  State  Library. 

*  Ibid.,  1681-1682.  Reply  to  §  68,  Bniish  State  Fap«rM,  Virginia^ 
vol.  46;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  158,  Va.  State  Library. 
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the  North  and  South.  Both  Virginian  and  New  Eng- 
lander,  in  this  case,  entered  into  a  contract,  in  which  dis- 
poaition  was  to  be  made  of  a  lai^  number  of  human 
beings,  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  the  objects  in  which  they 
were  trading  were  so  many  pipes  of  wine,  casks  of  rum, 
or  boxes  of  clothing.  In  the  invoice  which  was  given  to 
Jackson,  provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain 
number  of  boys  and  girls  of  ages  that  were  not  to  fall 
below  seven  or  to  rise  above  twenty-four.  These  negro 
youths  were  to  be  landed  at  the  wharf  of  Colonel  Fitz- 
hngh,  and  the  payment  of  the  sums  agreed  upon  in 
return  for  them  waa  to  be  secured  by  bonds,  which  were 
to  lie  met  within  a  time  carefully  prescribed.^ 
Wliere  is  ground  for  thinking  that  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  Virginia  through  the  agency  of  New  England 
shipowners  and  merchants  increased  in  importance  as 
the  trade  with  the  West  Indian  Islands  enlarged  in  vol- 
ume. It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  products  of  these  islands  was  conveyed  to  the  Col- 
ony in  New  England  bottoms  and  there  exchanged  for 
tobacco,  which  in  turn  was  transported  to  the  mother 
country.  Negroes  commanded  as  ready  a  sale  as  rum 
or  sugar  in  Virginia.  It  is  common  to  find  in  the  county 
records,  references  to  the  vessels  in  which  young  negroes, 
who  had  been  introduced  into  court  to  have  their  ages 
adjudged,  had  been  brought  into  the  Colony.  The 
names  of  New  England  ships  are  not  infrequently  men- 
tioned as  the  vehicles  of  their  importation." 

'  Letten  of  Wmiam  fVtzAuuA,  Feb.  11, 1682-1683.  JtkcfcsoD  may  h»Te 
been  lioatid  for  BarbadoeB. 

»  Beeonit  of  York  County,  vol.  1675-1684,  p.  432,  Va.  State  Library. 
The  vessel  in  this  case  was  tbe  Eunice.  The  following  Is  from  the 
Middtettx  Seeordt:  "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  1  John 
Eodicott,  Cooper,  of  Boston  in  New  England,  hiiTe  sold  unto  Richard 
Uedlicott,  a  Spanish  Mulatto,  by  name  Antonio,  I  having  full  power  to 
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After  1682,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Royal 
African  Company  became  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  principal  agent  in  increasing  the  African  population 
of  Virginia,  In  tlie  commission  which  Culpeper  received 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  it  was  announced  that  the 
English  Government  had  recommended  to  that  corporation 
to  furnish  the  Colony  with  slaves  at  very  moderate  prices, 
and  in  return  for  this  benefit,  the  authorities  there  were 
commanded  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  Com- 
pany on  the  part  of  planters  who  had  purchased  negroes 
from  its  representatives.  Stress  was  laid-ffi  the  commis- 
sion upon  the  fact  that  only  in  this  way  could  its  trade 
be  secured,  as  it  was  hardly  probable  that  the  Company 
would  continue  to  carry  valuable  goods  to  an  unprofitable 
market.'  Ships  were  now  arriving  in  the  rivers  of  Vir- 
ginia directly  from  the  factories  on  the  African  coast.  Such 
a  vessel  was  that  which  came  to  anclior  in  the  James  in 
1686,  with  a  large  number  of  negroes  consigned  to  Colonel 
Byrd,  several  of  whom  were  smitten  ^vith  the  small-pox, 
which  was  thus  introduced  into  his  household  with  fatal 
consequences  in  at  least  one  instance.^     Fitzhugh,  writing 

sell  for  biB  life  time,  but  at  ye  reqaeet  of  William  Taylor,  I  do  sell  him  but 
for  ten  years  from  ye  day  that  he  shall  diBembark  for  Virginia,  the  ten  yeara 
to  begin,  and  at  ye  expiration  of  ye  said  t«n  years,  ye  said  Mulatto  to 
be  a  free  man  to  go  wheresoever  he  pleases,  I  do  acknowledge  to  have 
received  fall  satisfaction  of  Medlicott."     Original  vol.  li)T3-1U85,  p.  128. 

'  Commission  to  Culpeper,  1682,  §  57,  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  38, 
Va.  State  Library. 

'  Letters  n/  William  Byrd,  Oct  18,  1688.  Most  of  the  ships  arriving 
at  this  time  liaving  slaves  on  board,  doubtless  carried  mixed  cargoes. 
This  is  shown  b;  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  William  Byrd, 
dated  June  21,  1084 ;  "  Mr.  Paggin  (a  London  merchant)  sent  about  a 
fortnight  since  into  these  parts,  34  negroes  witti  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dry  goods  and  seven  or  eight  tons  of  rum  and  sugar,  which  I  tear  will 
bring  our  people  much  into  debt  and  occasion  them  to  be  careless  with  the 
tobacco  they  make."  Letters  o/  William  Bgrd.  These  negroes,  it  seema, 
were  placed  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Kennon  and  Mr.  Pleasants  for  sale. 
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to  Ralph  Wormeley,  refers  to  the  fact  that  several  slave- 
Bhips  were  now  expected  in  York  River;  "I  am  so  re- 
motei"  said  he,  *'  that  before  I  can  have  notice,  the  negroes 
will  all  he  disposed  of,  or  at  least  none  left  but  the  ref- 
use."  Wormeley  was,  therefore,  requested  to  perform 
the  friendly  office  of  purchasing  for  him  live  or  six  of 
these  Africans  when  they  should  reach  the  Colony.' 
About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Samuel  Simpson,  a  prominent 
merchant  residing  at  Queen's  Creek,  received  instructions 
from  the  local  agent  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Fellows  of  Eng- 
land to  buy  a  certain  number  of  negroes  from  the  master 
of  the  Lady  Francis  or  the  Katherine,  whichever  of  the 
two  vessels  should  be  the  first  to  come  to  anchor  in  the 
York."  These  were  slave-ships.  The  fact  that  two  such 
vessels  were  to  arrive  nearly  simultaneously  indicates 
that  the  volume  of  importation  into  this  part  of  the 
Colony  was  not  inconsiderable.  At  a  later  date,  Colonel 
Byrd  expresses  much  regret  that  the  owner  of  a  certain 
ship,  which  was  expected  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  with 
a  cargo  of  slaves,  was  so  slow  in  his  voyage.  "  I  sup- 
pose," Colonel  Byrd  remarked,  "  our  parts  will  be  supplied 
long  ere  he  arrives,"  a  fact  that  would  destroy  the  market 
for  his  human  merchandise.^  Bills  for  the  payment  of 
negroes  were  now  given,  to  be  made  good  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  first  slave-vessel.*  A  habit  sprang  up  at  this  time 
among  some  of  the  leading  colonists  of  including  negroes 

1  Letten  of  WiUiam  Fittkugh,  June  19, 1081.  As  showing  the  demand 
for  negroes  at  this  time,  the  following  from  one  of  Fitzhugh's  letters 
may  be  quoted.  A  relative,  who  lived  in  England,  had  requested  the 
loan  of  a  considerahle  sum  of  mone;.  He  replied  by  saying  that  "  he 
conld  hardly,  with  all  his  tobacco  and  anything  be  could  part  with,  except 
ntffroa,"  supply  this  person  with  the  sum  proposed. 

'  Becords  of  York  County,  vol.  1676-1684,  p.  65,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Letten  of  William  Byrd,  May  10,  1686. 

*  BeeorOs  of  York  County,  vol.  1676-1684,  p.  600,  Va.  State  Library. 
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in  the  invoices  of  auppUes  Hrwarded  to  tbeir  correspon- 
dents in  England  to  be  filled.  The  Royal  African  Company 
had  its  agencies  in  London,  and  to  them  the  merchants 
transferred  their  orders  for  slaves.*  It  not  infrequently 
happened  that  a  person  residing  in  Virginia  directed 
under  hie  will  that  property  which  he  owned  in  the 
mother  country  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  negroes,  a  conversion  which  waa  doubtless  carried  out 
through  the  same  corporation.'  ^Many  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Colony  were  imported  directly  from  the  West  Indies, 
there  being  an  extensive  trade  between  Virginia  and  those 
islands  in  grain.  When  Colonel  William  Byrd  and  other 
prominent  planters  were  in  need  of  negroes,  they  often 
forwarded  orders  to  their  merchants  in  Barbadoes  to 
return  so  many  along  with  the  cargoes  of  rum,  sugar,  and 
molasses  for  which  invoices  were  dispatched,  the  sex,  age, 
and  physical  points  of  the  slaves  to  be  sent  being  as  care- 
fully specified  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  articles 
for  consumption.^  Merchants  of  this  island  were  also 
personally  engaged  in  transporting  negroes  to  Virginia 
with  a  view  to  their  sale  to  casual  purchasers.* 

Instructions  were  given  to  Lord  Howard,  in  1687,  to 
punish  with  the  utmost  severity  aU  persons  who  were 
discovered  to  be  engaged  in  importing  negroes  in  violation 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Royal  African  Company.* 
Acting  upon  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  instructions, 
Howard  issued  orders  to  Captain  Perry  of  the  guard-ship 
then  cruising  in  Virginian  waters,  to  bar  the  entrance  of 

'  Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Jaly  21,  1692. 

*  Will  of  .lohn  SmytJi,  BecoTds  of  York  County,  vol.  1687-1601,  p.  101, 
Va,  Slate  Library. 

*  LeUfrs  nf  William  Byrd,  Feb.  10,  1686. 

*  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1646-1661,  f.  p.  116. 
'  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  83;  McDonald  Ptqiert,  vol.  VII,  pp.  97- 

100,  Va.  State  Library. 
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every  vessel  having  slaves  on  board  which  could  not  show 
a  liceose  from  that  corporation.^  The  promptness  with 
which  the  Governor  sought  to  enforce  the  commands 
received  from  England  was  probably  due  in  a  measure  to 
an  event  of  the  same  year,  which  proved  that  there  were 
shipmasters  who,  in  the  absence  of  this  license,  would 
seek  to  bring  their  cargoes  of  negroes  into  tlie  Colony  by 
stealth.  In  October,  for  want  of  provisions  it  was  after- 
wards alleged,  one  hundred  and  twenty  slaves  were  landed 
at  a  lonely  point  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  from  the  English 
ship  Society  of  Bristol,  which,  we  may  infer,  had  come 
directly  from  Africa,  since  a  large  quantity  of  elephants' 
tusks  formed  a  part  of  its  cargo.  The  vessel  on  the  same 
day  was  allowed  to  drift  on  the  shore  and  go  to  wreck. 
The  Collector  of  the  district  seized  it,  its  crew  and  cargo. 
The  negroes  and  ivory  were  sold  for  tobacco,  because  they 
had  been  forfeited  under  the  law  by  the  failure  of  their 
owners  to  pay  the  port  duties.* 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  num- 
ber of  African  head  rights  in  the  Patent  Books*  show 
a  notable  increase  in  the  importation  of  slaves.  They 
become  now  the  most  important  basis  of  the  acquisition 
of  title  to  land.  In  numerous  caaes,  the  list  of  names  are 
restricted  to  negroes,  as  many  as  twenty-seven,  sixty-four, 
seventy-nine,  and  eighty-four  being  included  at  one  time. 
The  average  number,  liowever,  was  only  nine  or  ten.  It 
had  grown  now  to  be  a  comparative  rarity  for  a  patent  to 
be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  head  rights  representing  white 
servants  alone,  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  whit«  servants 
even  in  the  smaller  grants  being  as  high  aa  one-third  or 
even  one-fourth. 

*  InstmctloiiB  fnr  Captftin  Perry,  British  State  Paperi,  Colonial 
Paper*;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  for  1688,  p-  146,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  30. 

*  V».  Land  Patents  iu  the  Itegister'a  office  at,  Richmood. 
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vDoubtiess,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  the 
negroes  who  were  brought  to  Vii^inia  from  Africa  were 
renamed  as  soon  aa  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
planters,  but  this  custom  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
observed  so  much  in  the  case  of  slaves  who  had  been 
drawn  from  the  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
patents  from  decade  to  decade  ate  strewn  with  names  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  traces  of  African  names  are  also  to  be 
detected.  Mingo,  a  contraction  of  Domingo,  was  as  com- 
mon at  that  early  date  as  it  was  at  later  periods.  Hardly' 
less  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Pedro, 
Sancho,  Lopez,  Carlos,  Francisco,  Dago,  Magdelena, 
Andrea,  Jubina,  Cinchenello,  Maria,  Pitlassa,  and  Anto- 
nio, and  also  Sonora,  Rommo,  Tomora,  Dondo,  Wortello, 
Nandino,  Sonero.  In  several  instances  whole  lists  of 
names  are  exclusively  African  in  character.  The  pur- 
chaser of  imported  slaves  was  evidently  frequently  at  a 
loss  in  finding  names  for  his  chattels.  When  they  had 
come  from  an  English  Colony  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  retaining  their  English  designations,  oud 
this  accounts  in  part  for  the  number  of  Jacks,  Kates,  Pe^s, 
Toms,  Dicks,  and  Bobs  in  the  lists  in  the  patents.  He 
was,  however,  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  Biblical 
names  which  are  found  so  frequently,  such  as  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Isaac,  RebeccEi,  Daniel,  Isaiah,  Emanuel,  Ruth,  Ste- 
phen, Hagar,  and  Jacob.  It  was  also  he  who  drew  on  the 
resources  of  ancient  history,  as  exhibited  in  the  great 
number  of  Alexanders,  Ciesars,  Porapeys,  Scipios,  Hanni- 
bals,  and  Neros.  Modem  history  was  also  ransacked,  and 
sable  Cromwells,  Robin  Hoods,  and  Rosamunds  appeared 
in  Virginia.  Mythology  offered  too  rich  a  fund  of  names 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  unused.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Cyclops, 
Priapus,  Hero,  Leander,  Pallas,  Athena,  and  Minerva, 
Mars,  Vulcan,  and  Pan  were  common.     Many  of   these 
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were  to  undergo  in  time  remarkable  transformations  owing 
to  the  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  pronunciation  which 
distinguished  the  negro.  Traces  of  the  originala  are  still 
discoverable  in  names  which  would  have  seemed  wholly 
alien  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  ear.  Having  peopled  the 
Colony  with  gods,  prophets,  and  generals  so  far  as  names 
could  impart  these  characters,  the  planters  who  in  the 
seventeenth  century  sued  out  patents  on  the  basis  of  negro 
head  rights,  turned  to  inanimate  objects  as  designations 
for  their  slaves ;  thus,  there  were  a  number  of  Baskets 
and  Buckles.  Great  events  in  history  were  also  employed, 
such  as  the  Reformation.  Physical  features  too  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  liste  of  names ;  Barebones  and 
Rawbones  were  not  uncommon.  The  name  of  the  place 
from  which  the  slave  had  come  was  sometimes  added  to 
his  Christian  name ;  among  the  negroes  belonging  to 
John  Carter  of  Lancaster  County  were  Accomac  Jack  and 
Barbadoes  Dick.* 

So  numerous  had  the  slaves  become  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  a  planter,  stocking  a  new 
estate  with  slaves,  was  not  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  merchants  engaged  in  importing  negroes.  They  could 
be  secured  in  the  Colony  of  his  fellow-planters.  The 
proportion  of  those  who  were  bom  in  Virginia  must  now 
have  been  important,  and  it  was  this  class  that  was  justly 
regarded  as  being  most  desirable.  In  the  inventory  of 
the  property  of  John  Carter  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the 
largest  slaveholders  in  the  Colony,  great  care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  the  negroes  of  Virginian  birth  from  those 
who  had  been  imported,  and  there  was  a  marked  difference 

'  Beeords  of  LanCfuter  County,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  28.  Among 
the  negroes  owned  by  Mis.  Sarah  WUlougbby  of  Lower  Norfolk  County 
waa  one  who  was  called  Pickaninny.  He  was  between  twenty  and 
Uilrty  years  of  age.    Oripnalvol.  lfle«-1075,  p.  170. 
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in  their  respective  appraisements  in  favor  of  the  former.^ 
Colonel  Fitzhugh,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  London  in  1686,  mentions  incidentally  that  bis 
plantations  were  now  cultivated  by  "fine  crews"  of  slaves, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  soil.^  Some  of 
these  had  been  purchased  hy  him  in  the  Colony.  A  few 
years  before  he  had  written  to  William  Leigh,  who  lived  in 
another  part  of  Virginia,  to  inquire  if  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  invest- 
ment in  negroes,  could  be  expended  to  advantage  in  this 
form  in  the  county  where  Leigh  resided.  He  also  con- 
veyed the  same  request  to  John  Bucbner.*  A  memorandum 
which  Fitzhugh  gave  to  his  agent,  who  was  about  to  set 
out  for  York,  throws  still  more  instructive  light  on  these 
local  purchases  of  slaves.  This  agent  was  directed  not  to 
buy  more  than  two  women  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  highest  price  to  be  paid  for  a  man  was  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  unless  he  was  a  negro  of  extraordinary  physical 
strength.  Fifty-four  pounds  were  prescribed  as  the  limit 
of  price  for  three  boys  whom  a  Mr.  Walker  had  expressed 
a  willingness  to  dispose  of,  and  for  two  youths  whom 
Major  Peyton  was  prepared  to  sell,  thirty-four  were  to  be 
offered  as  the  highest  figure.  The  agent  was  ordered  by- 
Colonel  Fitzhugh  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  these  sums, 
unless  he  should  find  upon  inquiry  that  the  ruling  prices 

'  Becordt  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  S3. 

'  Letters  of  Williaia  Fltikugh,  April  23,  1686.  The  number  of  elsTes 
now  held  by  the  nealthiest  planters  was  often  Terj  lai^.  Thus  Ralph 
Wormeley  was  Uie  owner  of  nmetj-one  (see  Becords  of  Middlesex 
County,  original  vol.  1684-1703,  p.  115)  ;  Robert  Beverley,  of  forty-two 
(see  inventory  on  file  in  Middlesex)  ;  Mr?.  Elizabeth  Digges,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  (  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly.  April,  1S93,  p.  177)  ; 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  of  forty  {Beeorda  of  York,  16M-1697,  p.261,  Va. 
State  Library)  ;  and  John  Carter,  of  one  hundred  and  eii  {Becords  of 
LanecMter  County,  original  vol.  1600-1700). 

'  Letters  of  fVilliam  Fiuhui/h,  June  27,  1082. 
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for  slaves  were  so  much  greater  that  he  would  have  to 
return  to  Rappahannock  with  his  misuion  unfulfilled  if  he 
persisted  in  his  demands.  For  the  negroes  to  be  pur- 
chased, payment  waa  to  be  made  in  part  in  certain  hills  of 
exchange  drawn  in  favor  of  Fitzhugh  by  local  debtors, 
these  bills  being  turned  over  to  the  agent  when  he  started 
upon  his  journey.* 

It  is  a  fact  of  interest  that  the  value  of  negroes  ad-t-^ 
vanced  rather  than  declined  as  their  number  in  the  Colony 
increased.  In  1640,  when  the  black  population  of  Virginia 
probably  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
a  male  African  adult  cotamanded  about  twenty-seven 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  female  about  twenty- 
five  hundred ;  this  amounted  to  an  averse  price  of  about 
eighteen  pounds  sterling  a  head,  rating  that  commod- 
ity at  a  penny  and  a  half  a  pound.  Three  years  later, 
two  negro  women  and  one  negro  child  were  assigned  in 
York,  by  Henry  Brooke  to  Nicholas  Brooke,  a  merchant 
of  London,  in  return  for  fifty-five  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco."  The  executors  of  William  Pryor  in  1647  sold 
to  Captain  Chisman  of  York  County  four  negro  men, 
two  negro  women,  and  two  negro  children  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  an  average  value  of  eighteen 
pounds.'  In  1659,  a  young  negro  woman  in  the  same 
county  was  held  at  thirty.*  Ten  years  after  this,  it  was 
declared,  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Plantations,  that  the  average  price  which  the 
newly  imported  African  slaves  commanded  in  Virginia 
was  twenty  pounds  sterling  a  head.'     In  1671,  an  old 

'  Letters  of  IFiiliam  Fitthvgh,  June  5,  1682. 

»  Becords  of  York  Counts,  ™i.  1638-1648,  p.  63,  Va.  State  Library. 

*Ibid.,p.33S. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1667-1662,  p.  105. 

•  Colonial  Entrg  Book,  No.  92,  pp.  276,  283 ;  Sainsbmy'a  Calendar  of 
Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  1661-1668,  p.  220. 
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negro  woman  -wfls  appraised  in  York  County  at  twenty- 
four  pounds,  k  young  negro  woman  at  thirty-two,  a  child 
of  the  same  race,  whose  age  did  not  exceed  one  year  and 
a  quarter,  at  four.*  A  few  yeara  later,  in  a  purchase  of 
slaves  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  Smith  of  York 
County,  he  gave  thirty  pounds  sterling  apiece  for  five 
men,  twenty-five  apiece  for  two  women,  thirty  apiece 
for  two  other  women,  and  fifty>three  shillings  for  a  child. 
Id  1682,  a  young  negro  man  in  York  was  appraised  at 
twenty-six  pounds  sterling,  and  a  young  negro  woman 
and  child  at  twenty-seven.'  In  1695,  two  negro  men  who 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Captain  John  Goodman  of  the 
same  county  were  held  at  sixty  pounds  sterling  together.' 

The  valuations  placed  upon  the  slaves  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Sr.,  whose  inventory  was  brought  into  court  in 
1694,  represented  doubtless  the  average  appraisement  of 
a  large  estat«  in  negroes  at  this  time  in  York.  Nine  were 
entered  at  twenty-eight  pounds  sterling,  ten  at  twenty- 
five,  three  at  twenty,  one  at  eighteen,  three  at  sixteen,  one 
at  fifteen,  one  at  thirteen,  one  at  twelve,  and  two  at  eight.* 
The  value  of  a  male  child,  twelve  years  old,  was  placed  at 
twenty  pounds  sterling ;  of  a  girl  of  ten,  at  fifteen  ;  one 
of  nine,  at  twelve ;  while  a  girl  four  years  of  ^e  was 
appraised  at  eight  pounds  sterling,^  and  another  of  sis 
years,  at  teu.* 

In  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Howell  in  Surry  County, 
about  1671,  he  informs  his  correspondent  that  he  had  just 
bought  a  negro  there  for  twenty-six  pounds  sterling  and 
twelve  shillings ;  "  I  suppose,"  he  adds,  "  the  most  that 
ever  has  been  given  in  these  parts."  ^ 

I  Eecords  of  York  Cotinty,  vol.  1604-1672.  p.  318,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Ibid.,  Yol.  1876-1081,  p.  486. 

'  tbid.,  ToL  16W-1702,  p.  410.  »  Ibid.,  vol.  1887-1091,  p.  378. 

'  Ibid.,  Tol.  1694-1667,  p.  293.  •  Ibid.,  vol.  1990-1664,  p.  178. 

'  Beeordt  of  Surry  County,  vol.  1671-1681,  p.  41,  Va.  State  Librarj. 
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In  1680,  Colonel  Fitzhugh,  who  resided  in  the  Northern 
Neck,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Captain  William  Partis, 
states  that  he  had  entered  into  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Vincent 
Goddard  to  pay  twenty-nine  pounds  sterling  for  two 
slaves ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  sum  represented 
vh&t  he  gave,  not  for  both,  but  for  each  one,  unless  they 
were  mere  youths,'  In  the  proposal  which  he  made  to 
Captain  Jackson  in  February,  1682,  with  reference  to  the 
cargo  of  negroes  who  were  to  be  consigned  to  him  in  the 
following  autumn,  he  states  in  detail  the  prices  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  to  be  the  valuation  of  every  boy  and  girl 
whose  ages  ranged  from  seven  to  eleven ;  while  for  those 
whose  ages  ranged  from  eleven  to  fifteen,  it  was  to  be 
four  thousand,  and  for  those  whose  ages  ranged  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five,  five.  The  price  of  tobacco  at  this 
time  was  from  one  penny  and  a  half  to  two  peimies  a 
pourid.2 

When  the  master  of  the  Society,  the  Bristol  ship  which 
went  ashore  in  Accomac,  came  to  reward  the  persons  who 
had  assisted  him  in  landing  the  negroes  he  had  on  hoard, 
he  paid  James  Lamont  thirty  pounds  sterling  in  the  form 
of  a  boy  and  girl.*  This  is  found  to  be  the  figure  at 
which  two  African  children  were  appraised  in  Henrico 
County  in  1697,  the  value  of  a  negro  man  on  the  same 
occasion  being  placed  at  twenty-five  pounds.*  In  Eliza- 
beth City,  the  prices  of  slaves  in  the  same  decade  appear 
to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  in  Henrico.  In 
the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  William  Marshall,  two 
negro  men   were   entered   at  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and 

•  LetUrt  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Dec.  4,  1880. 
•Ibid.,  Feb.  11,1682-83. 

■  P&lmer'a  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Paper*,  vol.  I,  p.  30. 

*  Becordt  of  Benrico  County,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  p.  13*. 
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two  negro  women  at  forty-five.  A  boy,  five  years  of  age, 
was  listed  at  ten  pounds,  two  girls,  two  and  three  years 
of  age  respectively,  at  twelve,  and  an  infant  seven  months 
of  age,  at  two  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  In  the  same  year 
an  infant,  six  months  of  age,  was  held  at  three  pounds 
sterling,  and  a  child,  eight  years  of  age,  at  ten  pounds.*  . 

In  Middlesex  County,  the  prices  of  slaves  seem  to  have 
maintained  a  slightly  higher  average  than  ia  the  counties 
already  named.  In  the  estate  of  Major  Robert  Beverley, 
the  elder,  the  inventory  being  filed  in  1687,  the  value  of 
the  men  ranged  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  pounds 
sterling,'  Ten  years  later,  the  young  slaves  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Richard  Willis  were  listed  at  thirty-one 
pounds  apiece,  although  in  some  instances  so  youthful  as 
to  be  described  as  lads.  The  young  women  were  valued 
at  the  same  rates.*  The  appraisement  of  the  negroes 
belonging  to  Christopher  Robinson  was  still  higher.  Of 
the  ten  who  were  included  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate, 
four  men  were  entered  at  forty  pounds  apiece,  one  girl  at 
thirty,  and  another  at  twenty-five  ;  one  woman  at  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  a  woman  and  child  at  forty.*  The  valu- 
ation of  the  negroes  included  in  the  estate  of  Ralph 
Wormeley,  the  inventory  being  filed  in  1700,  was  not 
quite  80  high.  The  men  and  boys  were  appraised  at 
thirty-five  pounds  sterling,  and  the  girls  at  thirty.  The 
prices  in  Lower  Norfolk  show  no  difference  from  those 
enumerated  in  the  case  of  York  County.  In  Rappahan- 
nock, in  1695,  a  negro  boy  was  entered  at  twenty-six 
pounds  sterling,  and  a  girl  at  twenty-four.  The  valuation 
of  adults  was  perhaps  considerably  higher.*  « 

'  Beeordt  of  Elizabeth  City  Connly,  vol.  1684-1699,  pp.  270,  300. 

'  See  inventory  on  file  among  Records  of  Middlesex  County. 

•  RecoTda  ofMiddletex  Cuunty,  original  vol.  18y8-1713,  p.  67. 

*Ibid.,  lOM-1705,  p.  186. 

'  Secorda  of  Ma^ahantiock  Coantp,  vol,  1G96-1S9Q,  p.  5.    The  prices 
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Previous  to  1699,  the  prices  at  which  negroes  were 
held  was  not  increased  by  a  duty  on  those  who  were  im- 
ported. A  law,  however,  was  passed  in  that  year,  impos- 
ing a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  head  upon  each  slave 
introduced  into  the  Colony,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  been  conveyed;  and  if  there 
was  an  effort  to  evade  this  charge,  by  landing  the  negp^jes 
without  the  warrant  which  had  been  prescribed  in  this 
case,  they  were  to  be  forfeited  and  sold  for  the  public 
benetit.  It  was  stated  that  the  object  of  this  provision 
was  to  swell  the  fund  that  was  required  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  erection  of  a  new  capitol,  the  old  one 
having  been  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  There  could 
have  been  no  intention  to  discourage  the  introduction  of 
slaves  alone,  as  a  duty  was  also  laid  upon  the  white 
servants  brought  into  Virginia  at  this  time.  No  tax  of 
this  character  would  have  been  imposed  if  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  Colony  upon  the  threshold  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  been  as  pressing  as  it  had  been  during 
so  large  a  part  of  the  seventeenth.' 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  negro  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  thought  to  occupy  a  position  in 
the  human  family  very  little  removed  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  brute.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various 
obstructions,  legal  as  well  as  moral,  which  arose  when  the 
question  of  Christianizing  him  came  to  be  settled.  The 
attitude  of  many  of  the  planters  in  the  English  Colonies 
in  that  ^e  towards  the  moral  elevation  of  the  slave 
through  the  agency  of  the  church  was  expressed  in  the 
reply  of  a  lady  of  Barbadoes  to  Godwyn,  the  author  of 
the  Negro's  atid  Indian's  Advocate — a  work  of   unusual 

of  negroes  in  the  two  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  did  not  differ  sub- 
Etanti&lly  from  ttie  prices  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  Colony. 
1  Heniog's  Statutes,  vol.  lU,  p.  103. 
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ability  and  great  humaaity,  —  that  he  might  as  well  bap- 
tize puppies  as  negroes,  an  utterance  rendered  the  more 
eigniiicant  by  the  fact  that  in  her  own  life  she  waa 
remarkable  for  her  exemplary  piety  and  the  care  she 
exhibited  in  the  religious  education  of  her  own  children. 
Another  woman,  who  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  char- 
acter and  sense,  upon  Godwyn's  administering  baptism 
to  one  of  her  slaves,  remarked  that  it  would  have  been 
equally  as  efBcacious  if  he  had  sought  by  the  same  cere- 
mony to  make  a  Christian  of  her  black  bitch.'  That  this 
feeling  did  not  spring  from  mere  prejudice  or  self-interest, 
is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  planters  of  Barbadoes  to  the 
baptism  of  mulattoes,  who  as  the  descendants  of  white  per- 
sons on  one  side  were  regarded  as  having  been  brought 
within  the  pale  of  humanity.  In  this  island,  negroes 
were  instructed  to  avoid  the  rooms  in  which  religious 
exercises  were  holding  by  the  families  of  their  masters, 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hopes  and  promises  which  the  Christian  relig- 
ion extended.  An  explanation  of  the  course  followed 
by  the  West  Indians  in  this  respect  may  in  many  cases 
be  discovered  in  the  belief,  that  as  long  as  the  slave  re- 
mained unbaptized  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  acts  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  as  he  was  incapable  of  leading  a 
pure  life,  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
to  him  would  expose  him  to  certain  damnation.  A  num- 
ber of  masters  were  influenced  by  an  apprehension  that 
if  the  negroes  were  improved  in  their  mental. condition 
by  instruction,  they  might  rise  up  against  their  owners 
and  deluge  the  island  in  blood.  Others  were  moved  by 
the  consideration,  that  if  the  slave  were  baptized  it  would 

'  Godwyn'B  Negro's  and  Indian's  Advocate,  p.  3B.    I  am  indebted  to 
Godwjn  for  all  the  details  that  loUovr.    See  pp.  43  et  teq. 
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be  neceseary  to  show  more  scruple  in  governing  him,  the 
conscience  of  each  planter  as  well  as  the  force  of  public 
opinion  requiring'  him  to  furnish  his  slave  with  more 
palatable  food  and  more  comfortable  lodgings,  and  to 
inflict  punishments  with  less  severity  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  even  supposed  by  some  that  the  act  of 
baptizing  the  negro  destroyed  the  right  of  his  owner  to 
his  service,  and  that  he  was  thereafter  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  an  English  citizen. 

Godwyn  declares  that  the  same  general  views  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  Christianizing  slaves  prevailed  in  Virginia, 
and  that  their  conversion  was  thought  to  be  so  idle  and 
unmeaning,  that  the  reputation  for  good  sense  of  the  man 
who  suggested  it  was  seriously  impaired.  This  statement 
was  made  by  Godwyn  in  1681,  and  seems  to  hare  exagger- 
ated the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Colony  with  reference  to  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  negroes  held  there  in  bond^e.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  two  African  chil- 
dren included  in  the  muster  of  1624-25,  William,  the 
son  of  Anthony  and  Isabel,  two  negroes  who  belonged  to 
Captain  Tucker,  was  entered  in  the  general  list  as  having 
received  baptism.'  This  privilege  was  conferred  over 
half  a  century  before  Godwyn  published  his  treatise.  A 
still  more  interesting  case  occurred  in  1641.  John  Gra- 
were,  who  is  represented  as  an  African  servant  of  William 
Evans,  was  the  father  of  a  child  by  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  Robert  Sheppard.  He  expressed  great  anxiety  that 
this  child  should  be  baptized,  and  afterwards  brought  up 
in  the  knowledge  of  religion  as  taught  in  the  church  of 
England.  Being  permitted  by  his  master  to  keep  a  num- 
ber of  hogs,  Grawere  was  able  to  accumulate  from  his  an- 
nual sales  asmall  fund  with  which  he  purchased  the  freedom 
of  his  offsijring.  The  court  declared  that  tlie  disposition 
1  Hott«n'B  Original  lAH  of  EmigranU,  1600-1700,  p.  244. 
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and  instruction  of  the  child  should  be  left  to  bis  father 
and  godfather,  who  pledged  themselves  that  he  should  be 
educated  in  the  Christian  belief.' 

The  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations  were  so  much 
interested  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  slaves  residing 
in  Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  that  in  1661  they  directed  that 
a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  authorities  in  those  Colo- 
nies, commanding  them  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  reclamation  of  the  newly  imported  negroes  with  a  view 
to  preparing  them  for  baptism.'  The  notion  that  the  act 
of  baptizing  a  slave  operated  to  release  him  from  bondt^ 
was  certainly  prevalent  in  Virginia  at  one  time,  but  the 
indisposition  which  it  created  in  planters  to  extend  the 
comforts  of  religion  to  their  negroes  was  entirely  removed 
by  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1667,  that  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  them  effected  no  change 
in  their  legal  condition.^  It  was  expressly  stated  in  this 
)(  statute  that  its  object  was  to  encourage  masters  to  promote 
''  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  permitting  their  slaves 
to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  This 
law  would  perhaps  have  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  date  if 
the  negroes  had  previously  constituted  a  very  important 
element  in  the  general  population.  As  late,  however,  as 
1648,  there  were  only  three  hundred  persons  of  African 
blood  in  the  Colony,  and  in  1667,  the  number  could  not 
have  exceeded  eighteen  hundred,  and  very  probably  fell 

>  General  Court  Orders,  March  31,  1641,  Uobinsoii  Tratiseripts,  p.  SO. 
An  additional  instance,  which  occurred  in  1056,  is  preserved  in  the 
Beeordt  of  York  Counts,  vol.  1657-1662,  p.  45,  Va.  State  Library.  Ann 
Bamhouse  gave  Mihill  Gowen  a  male  negro  child,  born  of  the  bodjr  "  of 
my  negro  Rosa,  being  baptized  by  Edward  Johnson,  Sept.  2,  1055," 
William,  the  name  of  the  child,  was  the  son  of  Mihill. 

»  BrUigk  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  XIV,  No.  59. 

»  Hening'B  StatuUa,  vol.  II,  p.  260, 
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very  much  below  that  number.'  lu  the  instructions 
which  Culpeper  received  in  1682  from  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, he  waa  enjoined  to  inquire  as  to  what  would  be 
the  best  means  of  facilitating  the  conversion  of  the  slaves 
to  the  Christian  religion,  only  it  was  added  that  caution 
was  to  be  shown  in  taking  any  steps  that  tended  to  throw 
in  jeopardy  individual  property  in  the  negro,  or  to  render 
less  stable  the  sa/ety  of  the  Colony." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute  passed  in  1670,  all  ser- 
vants who  were  imported  into  Virginia  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  who,  therefore, 
were  still  unbaptized,  were  held  to  be  servants  for  life.  It 
13  significant  that  the  word  "  negro  "  was  not  used,  although 
the  law  was  really  designed  to  cover  the  case  of  the 
African  slaves,  who  were  now  introduced  into  the  Colony 
in  increasing  numbers.  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years, 
in  which  comparatively  few  negroes  were  brought  in,  in 
consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  planters  following  upon 
the  agitation  that  led  up  to  and  succeeded  Bacon's  Rebel- 
lion, this  statute  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that  it  seri- 
ously obstructed  further  additions  from  without  to  the 
slave  population,  because  many  of  the  negroes  who  arrived 
in  Virginia  had  come  from  lands  where  Christianity  pre- 
vailed, and  where  they  had  received  the  rite  of  baptism.* 
The  owners  of  such  negroes,  when  they  reached  the  Colony, 
either  had  to  undergo  the  complete  loss  of  their  property 
or  had  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  returning  them  to 
the  country  from  which  they  had  been  exported,  or  of 
sending  them  to  some  place  where  converted  slaves  were 

*  In  I6T1  the  slave  popaUtion  was  eat[mated  by  Berkeley  &t  two  thoa- 
land.     Keniiig's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  &15. 

«  CommiBsioa  to  Culpeper,  1082,  g  06,  McDoTtald  Slate  Papen,  vol.  VI, 
p.  43,  Vtt.  Stale  Library. 

•  UeniDg^B  Statutes,  toI.  II,  pp.  28.3,  491. 
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bought  without  any  modification  o£  the  right  to  hold  them 
for  life.  From  this  time,  no  discrimination  was  made  in 
Virginia  as  to  whether  imported  Africans  had  been  bap- 
tized or  not.  If  it  Iiappened  that  a  negro  who  had  been 
in  the  enjoyraeht  of  his  freedom  in  a  Christian  country 
was  brought  into  the  Colony  and  sold  for  life,  the  person 
who  was  guilty  of  the  act  was  compelled  to  forfeit  double 
the  amount  which  he  had  received  in  disposing  of  him. 
The  adoptidh-of -this  provision  as  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  indicated  that  within  the  lines  in  which  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  operated,  the  General  Assembly  was  deter- 
mined' that  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  the  negroes  who 
could  justly  claim  their  freedom.  This  regulation  was 
established  by  the  revised  code  of  1705,  but  it  reflected  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 
The  first  dispute  as  to  ownership  in  an  individual  negro 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  1625,  when  an  African  who  had 
been  captured  by  an  English  ship  from  the  Spaniards 
was  brought  into  the  Chesapeake.  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  died  and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  negro.  Did  he  belong  to  the  heirs  of  the  captain, 
to  the  sailors  who  manned  the  ship,  or  to  the  colonial 
authorities  ?  The  General  Court,  passing  upon  the  merits 
of  the  case,  decided  that  he  should  become  the  property  of 
the  Governor  without  regard  to  any  expressed  wish  by  the 
captain  before  his  death,  or  any  challenge  on  the  part  of 
the  ship's  company.  The  reason  for  tliis  decision  was  quite 
probably  that  the  negro  had  been  seized  while  the  vessel 
was  navigating  in  a  public  capacity,  and  being  a  prize  of 
war,  he  belonged  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  individual.* 
I  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  slave  was  classed  as 
personal  property  and  stood   upon   the   same  footing  as 

'  Hering's  Statules,  vol.  Ill,  p.  448. 
»  Neill'3  Virginia  Carolorum,  pp.  83,  34, 
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household  goods,  horses,  cows,  oxen,  and  hogs.^  It  was 
not  infrequent  for  Virginian  testators  to  leave  instructions 
in  their  wills  that  certain  negroes  should  be  sold  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  directions  that  had  their  motive 
probably  in  the  greater  readiness  with  which  this  form 
of  personal  property  could  be  disposed  of  with  little  dan- 
ger of  sacrifice.*  Under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  code 
of  1705,  which  is  of  importance  in  our  inquiry  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  public  feeling  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  slave  was  declared  to  be  real  estate  unless  he  was 
still  held  by  a  merchant  who  was  seeking  to  sell  him,  in 
which  case  he  was  decided  to  be  personalty.  His  legal 
status  was  highly  anomalous  under  this  modiiication  of 
the  original  law,  which  had  provided  that  he  should  be 
held  to  be  personalty  under  all  circumstances.  Although 
a  form  of  real  estate  by  the  code  of  1705,  he  was  never- 
theless liable  to  be  sold  for  the, payment  of  debts,  hut  no 
record  was  required  to  be  made  of  such  a  sale,  a  step  that 
was  essential  in  the  case  of  land.  If  unlawfully  carried 
off,  he  was  recoverable  by  an  action  of  trover  as  if  he  con- 
stituted one  branch  of  personal  property.  He  could  not 
be  made,  like  ordinary  real  estate,  the  basis  of  a  claim  to 
all  the  privileges  of  a  freeholder,^ 

The  rule  was  in  operation  in  Virginia  from  an  early 
date,  that  the  child  should  follow  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  which  was  the  adoption  of  the  English  provision, 
partus  sequitur  ventrem.*    The  necessity  of  deciding  as  to 

'  Bening'B  Staluteg,  vol,  n,  p.  288  ;  Reeords  of  Menrico  County,  vol. 
1688-1607.  p.  457,  Va.  State  Library. 

s  Becords  ofLnwer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1666-1675,  pp.  68, 106. 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  333,  334. 

*  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p,  219,  See,  also.  Green's  Short 
BiMory  of  the  English  People,  illustrated,  vol.  1,  p.  28.  See,  however, 
the  discussion  of  the  relatjon  of  Status  to  Nativity  in  Vinogradoff's  Vil- 
lainage in  England. 
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the  applicability  to  the  Colooy  of  this  provision  arose  as 
soon  as  the  first  mulatto  sprung  from  a  white  father  was 
bom.  Was  the  condition  of  the  father  or  the  mother  to 
be  tKe  condition  of  the  child  ?  Interest  as  well  as  the 
traQ8mitt«d  law  of  the  English  people  bearing  upon  the 
precise  point  dictated  that  the  child  should  be  a  slave,  and 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  institution  of  bondage 
in  Virginia,  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  regulation.  It  was  considered  to  be  unjust  to  place 
young  negroes  on  the  footing  of  tithables  until  they  had 
acquired  strength  to  labor  in  the  fields.*  In  1658,  aU 
imported  slaves  above  sixteen  were  listed  for  taxation.' 
Twelve  years  was  decided  to  be  the  proper  age  in  1680,* 
but  at  a  later  period  sixteen  was  again  adopted,  and  the 
list  of  the  youthful  tithables  was  made  up  when  the  sea- 
son for  working  tobacco  arrived.  All  African  children 
brought  into  the  Colony  were  required  to  be  introduced 
before  the  court  in  three  months  after  they  had  reached 
Virginia,  in  order  to  have  their  ages  properly  adjudged.* 
To  ensure  absolute  accuracy  in  the  returns  of  young  slaves, 
there  was  at  one  time  a  provision  that  the  birth  of  every 
black  or  mulatto  child  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Colony 
should  be  entered  in  the  registry  of  the  parish  where  he 
or  she  was  born.^  The  negroes  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
merchants  and  factors  were  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  levy  because  they  were  not  in  the  list  of  tithables.^ 

»  Henlng'a  SlaluKs,  vol,  11,  p.  479. 
'  Ibid.,  Tol.  1,  p.  454. 

*  Ibid.,  vol  II,  p.  4B0. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  480. 

*  Purvis,  1072,  p.  179 ;  Hening's  Statutes,  vol,  n,  p.  296. 

'  Od  the  petition  ol  John  Pleagants  And  the  motion  of  Richard  Ken- 
non,  consignees  of  William  I'afigin  and  Company,  "  desiring  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  Right  Worsliipful  Court  concerning  some  negroes  of  the  said 
Company  consigned  them  to  Bell,  but  at  ;e  time  of  listing  tithables. 
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The  penalty  for  omitting  a  slave  tithable  was  the  loss  of 
the  slave.' 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  all  negresses  bom  in  Virginia, 
when  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  rated  as  tithable 
whether  their  labors  were  confined  to  the  house  or  to  the 
fields,  differing  very  widely  in  this  respect  from  the  white 
female  servants,  who  were  not  listed  if  the  work  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform  was  exclusively  domestic.^  There 
was  an  indisposition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters  to  employ  white  women  in  agriculture, 
however  great  might  be  the  demand  for  their  assistance 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  certain  seasons,  and  it  was 
only  those  individuals  of  the  sex  who  were  tarnished  in 
reputation  or  slatternly  in  habits  who  were  found  engaged 
in  this  way.  This  discrimination  between  female  servants 
and  female  slaves  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes. 
By  some,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  a  desire  in 
the  colonial  authorities  to  discourage  the  importation  of 
negroes.*  This  reason  seems  to  be  untenable.  It  would 
app>ear  to  be  more  probable  that  the  exemption  of  the 
white  female  domestic  servants  from  taxation  was  at  least 
partly  designed  to  promote  the  introduction  of  white 
women  without  any  reference  to  female  slaves.  The 
number  of  the  former  who  were  brought  into  Virginia 
under  articles  of  indenture  was  necessarily  smaller  than 
the  number  of  white  men  imported  who  were  bound  by 

remaining  in  their  pOBseesion  undisposed  of:  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  that  the  said  Kennou  and  Pleasants  ought  not  to  pay  levy  for  them 
this  yeax,  because  the  said  negroes  being  goods  belonging  to  merchants 
in  England,  ought  not  In  any  reasonable  time  to  put  them  to  more  charge 
by  tases  than  other  of  their  commodities  imported  hither."  Becordi  of 
Menrieo  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p,  81,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virgiaia,  1697,  p.  63. 

'  Heoing'a  Statulei,  vol.  II,  p.  296. 

■  This  was  the  view  oC  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian. 
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similar  covenants.  The  Assembly  were  perhaps  anxious 
to  lessen  the  disproportion,  and  the  law  referred  to  was 
well  calculated  to  produce  the  condition  desired ;  such  a 
law  might  easily  have  been  considered  advisable  even  if 
the  institution  of  slavery  had  not  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  Colony.  That  no  discrimination  gainst  the  African 
was  intended  is  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  all  Indian  female 
slaves,  whether  employed  indoors  or  in  the  fields,  were  also 
deemed  to  be  tithables.  Doubtless  also  the  negroes,  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  more  especially  those  who  had  not  been 
born  in  Virginia,  were  in  the  beginning  thought  to  be  unfit 
for  domestic  service,  being  awkward  in  person  and  un- 
trained in  manners.  White  women  who  had  been  brought 
from  England  were  numerous,  and  they  were  obviously 
better  fitted  for  household  work  than  the  raw  female 
slaves,  and  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  heavy  tasks  of  the 
fields,  in  which  a  greater  strength  and  a  higher  power  of 
endurance  gave  the  negress  a  marked  superiority.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  however,  African  domestics 
became  extremely  common,  there  being  an  increasing 
number  of  slaves  who  had  been  boru  in  Virginia,  from 
among  whom  each  master  could  select  those  who  seemed 
most  capable  of  being  trained  for  household  duties.  The 
amiability  and  docility  which  they  displayed  in  the  fields 
made  them  agreeable  and  attractive  also  as  household  ser- 
vants, and  in  this  character  they  grew  more  popular  with 
the  progress  of  each  decade.  Colonel  William  Byrd  men- 
tions incidentally  in  his  correspondence  in  1684,  that  his 
wife  had  often  urged  him  to  send  their  youtliful  daughter 
to  England,  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  learn  anything 
in  a  great  family  of  negroes.'  The  households  of  many 
other  planters  of  wealth  must  have  been  largely  consti- 
tuted of  slaves.  The  wills  of  this  period  show  that  young 
1  LeUers  of  William  Byrd,  March  31.  1G84, 
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African  women  were  frequently  bequeathed  to  daughters 
to  serve  as  their  maids.^  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
facts  that  if  the  comparative  rarity  of  female  domestic 
slaves  in  the  beginning  was  one  of  the  causes  leading  to 
the  inclusion  of  all  negresses  in  the  list  of  tithables,  that 
cause  ceased  to  operate  by  the  time  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  had  been  reached,  but  the  reasons  prompting  a 
desire  to  promote  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white 
female  servants  would  still  remain  in  force.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  exemption  of  white  women 
employed  in  household  service  from  taxation,  was  due  in 
the  greatest  measure  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  encourage  the  withdrawal  of  all  members  of  that 
sex  and  race  from  the  field.  By  removing  the  tax  from 
them  when  thus  occupied  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
it  to  remain  on  the  negresses,  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  household  duties,  it  was  made  plainly  to  the  interest  of 
the  planter  to  confine  his  choice  of  female  domestic  ser- 
vants to  individuals  of  his  own  color,  and  this  was  a  con- 
sideration which  only  citizens  of  fortune  could  afford  to 
overlook. 

The  testimony  is  contradictory  as  to  whether  the  owner 

1  See  Will  of  Thomas  Cocke,  Rec&rdt  of  Henrico  County,  original 
Tol.  IGSS-ISST,  p,  687.  Cocke  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  Agnes  Har- 
wood,  a  mulatto  girl,  who  was  \o  be  employed  as  Mrs.  Hanvood  thought 
fit,  except  that  she  was  not  to  be  ordered  to  "beat  at  the  morUr  or  to 
work  in  the  ground."  "  My  will  is  that  she  may  be  an  ease  to  my 
daagbter's  own  person,  and  that  the  girl  may  be  well  and  kindly  osed, 
and  I  also  give  with  her,  the  weaver's  loom  and  all  the  stages  and  hamesa 
to  the  same,  with  all  other  appurtenances  thereto,  all  of  which  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  my  daughter,  to  be  used  by  the  gill,  Sue.  At  my  daugliter's 
death,  the  girt  and  loom  to  pass  to  her  hod  Tliomas."  Cocke  thus  con- 
clades :  "  My  will  is  that  ye  girl  be  well  used  in  all  her  time  of  service, 
whoever  shall  h&ppen  to  be  her  master  or  mistress,  for  if  she  shall  bee 
by  any  of  them  notoriously  abused,  my  will  is  that  shee  shall  have  liberty 
to  choose  which  of  my  sons  she  pleases  for  het  master  to  live  with." 
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of  a  negress  was  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  levies 
in  case  she  became  so  disabled,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, as  to  be  incapable  of  work.  In  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  the  court  of  Henrico,  in  1697,  decided  that  the 
law  exempting  poor  and  impotent  persons  from  taxation 
did  not  apply  to  such  a  woman,  however  grievous  the 
disease  from  which  she  was  suffering,'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  Lancaster  declared  that  the  master  of 
a  slave  in  this  condition  could  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
county  and  public  levies  on  her  account.* 

The  principal  tax  fell  upon  slaves  and  servants  because 
the  land  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  burdened  already 
in  the  payment  of  quit-rents.  Tobacco,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  subject  to  the  export  duty  of  two  shillings  a 
hogshead,  and  it  was  supposed  could  bear  no  further  im- 
position. Personal  property  in  the  form  of  horses,  hogs, 
and  cattle  was  looked  upon  as  being  of  a  value  too  small 
and  uncertain  to  be  made  a  subject  for  taxation.^ 

The  life  which  the  slaves  followed  as  agricultural 
laborers  could  not  have  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
the  white  servants  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
same  duties;  the  tasks  expected  of  both  were  the  same, 
and  in  the  fields,  at  least,  no  discrimination  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  favor  of  the  latter.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  negro  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  servant  for  life,  and  as  a  laborer  dif- 
fered in  that  particular  alone  from  the  white  person  who 
was  bound  for  a  period  of  years.  The  opportunities  open 
to  the  indented  white  man  were  innumerable,  but  they 

'  Brcords  of  Henrico  Countg,  vol.  1677-1099,  orders  June  1,  1697,  Va. 
State  Library. 

^  Becords  of  Lancaster  Countg,  original  vol.  1080-108(1,  ordere  July  8, 
1035. 

*  liartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  5((i(e  of  Virginia,  1097,  p.  65- 
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bore  chiefly  upon  the  time  when  his  serYice  would  end. 
He  could  always  entertain  a  i-easonable  hope  of  final  im-  / 
provement  in  his  condition,  but,  while  his  term  lasted,  he 
stood  practically  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  meanest 
slave,  in  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  him.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  of  the  latter  could  not  have  been  very 
burdensome.  We  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
observed  the  operations  of  both  the  Virginian  and  the 
foreign  systems,  that  the  negroes  in  the  Colony  were  not 
required  to  labor  for  as  many  hours  as  the  common  hus- 
bandmen abroad,  nor  were  they  pressed  as  hard  in  their 
tasks.^  Side  by  side  in  the  field,  tlie  white  servant  and 
the  slave  were  engaged  in  planting,  weeding,  suckering, 
or  cutting  tobacco,  or  sat  side  by  side  in  the  barn 
manipulating  the  leaf  in  the  course  of  preparing  it  for 
market,  or  plied  their  axes  to  the  same  trees  in  clearing 
away  the  forests  to  extend  the  new  grounds.*  The 
same  holidays  were  allowed  to  both,  and  doubtless,  too, 
the  same  privilege  of  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground 
for  their  own  private  benefit.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
however,  the  negro  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage  as 
the  white  servant,  the  substance  of  his  fare  being  plainer 
and  less  costly ; '  his  meals  consisted  of  hominy,  mush, 
maize-bread,  pork,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,*  —  vict- 
uals which  were,  perhaps,  more  palatable  than  those  in 

'  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  230.  "  I  can  assure  you,  with 
great  truth,  thnt  generally  their  slaves  are  not  worked  Dear  so  hard  nor 
so  many  hours  in  a  day  as  the  husbandmen  and  day  laborera  in  Eng- 
land." Again,  "The  work  of  their  servants  and  slaves  is  no  other  than 
what  every  common  freeman  does,"  p.  220. 

*  For  an  illustration  of  the  intimate  association  of  white  servants  and 
negro  slaves  in  their  work,  see  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1687, 
p.  206,  Va.  Slate  Lihrary. 

»  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  210. 

*  Hugh  Jones'  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p-  40. 
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reach  of  the  English  day  laborer  in  the  same  age.  The 
slaves  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  probably  more 
ground  For  satisfaction  in  this  respect  than  the  slaves  of 
the  nineteenth,  whose  staple  food  was  maize-bread  and 
bacon.  The  negro  of  the  seventeenth  century  also  re- 
quired less  expensive  clothing  than  the  white  servant. 
In  the  advertisement  of  a  slave  who  had  run  away  from 
his  master,  which  was  placed  on  record  in  York  County 
iu  1686,  he  is  described  as  having  been  dressed  in  "  red 
cotton,"  and  as  wearing  "  a  waistcoat,  canvas  drawers,  and 
a  broad  brim  black  hat."  ^  In  another  case,  the  clothing 
of  an  African  slave  consisted  of  a  full  suit,  a  doublet,  a 
pair  of  drawers,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  cap.^ 

The  county  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  show 
that  the  negro  q^uarter  had  become  a  recognized  part  of 
the  plantation  buildings  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades.^ 
The  contents  of  the  houses  were  of  the  simplest  character, 
as  may  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of  contempora- 
neous inventories.  An  instance  may  be  given  by  way  of 
illustration.  In  the  Stratton  inventory  brought  before 
the  Henrico  court  in  1697,  the  furniture  and  utensils  in 
the  cabin  of  one  of  the  slaves  are  enumerated,  and  they 
consisted  of  several  chairs  and  a  bed,  an  iron  kettle  weigh- 
ing fifteen  pounds,  a  brass  kettle,  an  iron  pot,  a  pair  of 
pot-racks,  a  pothook,  a  frying-pan  and  a  beer-barrel.* 

•  Becorde  nf  York  County,  vol.  1834-1687,  p.  215,  Va.  State  Library. 
» Ibid.,  p.  19. 

■  Id  an  old  Survey  preserved  among  the  Ludwell  Papers,  a  part  of  the 
Manuscript  Collections  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  it  is  stated  that 
one  ot  the  lines  "  stopped  at  a  poplar  tree  by  the  negroes'  quarter." 
This  estate  belonged  to  Secretary  Ludwell,  1078,  The  plantations  of  all 
the  principal  landowners  vtere  divided  into  Quarters.  See,  for  examples, 
the  wills  and  inventories  of  llalph  Wormeley  and  Robert  Beverley  on 
record  or  file  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Middlesex  County. 

♦  liecordt  of  Henrico  CouiUg,  original  vol.  16B7-I7M,  p.  13B.  See, 
also,  Recordtof  York  County,  voL.  I6«4-ie72,  p.  IBO,  Va.  State  Library. 
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Kot  only  was  the  slave  a  source  o£  smaller  expense  than 
the  white  servant  in  point  of  food  and  clothing,  and  per- 
haps in  lodgings,  but  it  is  highly  probable  in  the  matter 
of  medical  attendance  also.  The  planters  incurred  very 
considerable  loss  from  the  seasoning  through  which  the 
white  laborers,  with  few  exceptions,  passed  on  their  first 
arrival  in  Virginia.  Valuable  time  thus  slipped  away 
before  any  return  was  derived  from  their  labor.  The 
white  servants  not  infrequently  died  as  the  result  of  this 
attack  of  illness,  and  the  money  or  tobacco  expended  in 
their  purchase  was  thrown  away.  The  slaves  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  subject  to  this  form  of  sickness,  and 
were  much  less  affected  by  exposure  to  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  aun  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  twenty 
negroes  who  were  imported  in  1619,  the  first  who  Iiad 
arrived  in  the  Colony,  not  one  had  died  previous  to  1624, 
an  indication  of  the  ease  with  which  they  stood  the 
deleterious  influences  of  the  climate.  There  was  at  this 
time  no  parallel  instance  in  the  history  of  the  white 
Bervants. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  planters  were  as  a 
body  just  and  humane  in  their  treatment  of  their  slaves, 
The  solicitude  exhibited  by  John  Page  of  York  was  not 
uncommon:  in  his  will,  he  instructed  his  heirs  to  provide 
for  the  old  ^e  of  all  the  negroes  who  descended  to  them 
from  him,  with  as  much  care  in  point  of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries,  as  if  they  were  still  capable  of  the 
most  profitable  labor. ^     Occasionally,  the  records  of  the 

'  SecoTiU  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  13B,  Va.  State  Library. 
Slaves,  it  would  seem,  were  not  permitted  to  hold  property,  as  the  follow- 
ing reKnl&tion  shows:  "  Horses,  cattle,  and  hoga  marked  with  the  mark 
of  a  alave,  to  be  converted,  by  the  owner  of  the  slave  tn  tbe  uses  and 
marks  of  the  owner;  otherwise  forfeited  to  the  Parish."  Heoing's 
Statmet,  voL  III,  p.  103. 
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county  courts  reveal  instances  of  great  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  unfeeling  masters,  as  when  Samuel  Gray,  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  bound  his  runaway  slave,  who  was  still  a  mere 
boy,  to  a  tree  and  compelled  another  slave  to  beat  him 
until  he  died.^  There  were  also  eases  in  which  children 
were  torn  from  their  mothers  at  an  age  when  su(^  separa- 
tion would  be  a  cause  of  poignant  grief  to  the  parent.' 
Suicide  among  adults  was  not  unknown.  In  1690,  Bess, 
a  negro  woman  belonging  to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  threw 
herself  into  Falling  Creek  and  was  drowned.  There  is 
no  light  as  to  her  motive.* 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  negroes  in  the  Colony 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  population  of  two 
thousand  in  1671  having  probably  risen  to  six  thousand 
by  1700,  enlarged  the  opportunities  of  employment  for 
persona  who  wished  to  follow  the  occupation  of  an  over- 
seer. Many  of  the  slaves  who  had  been  imported  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Africa,  anil  were  savages  of  a 
very  gross  type  unaccustomed  to  any  form  of  restraint. 
It  was  observed  that  those  among  them  who  had  been  im- 
portant men  in  their  tribes  were  insolent,  haughty,  and 
obstinate,  and  while  this  class  was  necessarily  small,  their 
charact eristics  must  have  been  shared  in  a  measure  by 
such  of  their  fellows  as  had  never  before  been  compelled 
to  labor  steadily  and  continuously.     The  supervision  of 

'  Becordt  of  Midm»ex  Covnly,  original  vol.  1(191-1705,  p.  238. 

^  Records  of  Rajipahannock  County,  vol.  lC77-lfl82,  p.  20,  Va.  State 
Library.  In  tiiia  case,  Elizabeth  Craik  bequeathed  to  one  daughter, 
Frances  by  nnme,  a  negress  and  tbe  tliird  child  lo  be  bom  of  her ;  to  a 
second  daugliter,  Elizabeth  Mosa,  tbe  Gist  and  second  child  to  be  born  of  ' 
the  same  woman.  "  I  will  that  the  two  children  the  said  negro  woman 
shall  happen  to  bear  to  the  use  of  Elizabeth  (Mogg),  be  and  remain  with 
the  mother  until  the;  shall  be  one  year  old,  and  that  then  they  ma;  be  I 
taken  away." 

»  Becm-dt  of  Henrico  Covnly,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  170,  Va.  State  Librai;. 
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an  overaeer  was  required,  to  make  them  perform  the 
various  tasks  to  which  they  were  set.  Even  if  superin- 
tendence bad  been  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  white 
servants,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  it  was  not,  it  would 
have  been  called  for  as  soon  as  slaves,  whether  crude  bar- 
barians or  men  already  trained  for  their  work,  began  to  be 
introduced  in  any  number. 

There  are  indications  at  an  eai'ly  date  of  improper  sex- 
ual relations  between  white  men  and  slave  women,  a  con- 
dition to  be  expected  from  the  intimate  association  of 
members  of  the  two  races  in  the  performance  of  their 
daily  tasks.  This  immoral  intercourse  was  not,  however, 
confined  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  the  indented  male 
servants.  One  of  the  chaises  brought  against  Lawrence, 
the  principal  adviser  of  Bacon  in  the  insurrection  of  1676, 
was  that  he  worshipped  the  goddess  Venus  in  the  person 
of  his  female  slave,  but  that  his  course  of  conduct  was  as 
much  disapproved  of  in  that  age  by  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  community  as  it  was  in  later  times,  is  shown  by 
the  great  scandal  it  created  at  Jamestown.^  As  early  as 
1630,  one  Hugh  Davis,  who  was  discovered  in  the  same 
relation  with  a  negress,  was  roundly  lashed  in  public,  and 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  fault  before  the  congrega- 
tion with  which  he  worshipped.*  Nine  years  later,  Rob- 
ert Sweet,  who  is  descnbed  in  a  patent  to  him  in  1628  as 
"gentleman," '  having  been  detected  in  the  same  offence, 

'  Tbe  following  is  from  the  Archives  of  Maryland,  Court  and  Tfsta- 
mentarg  Bu»ine»$,  vol.  1640-1657,  p.  114:  "  The  complainant  prosecuting 
againal  the  defendant  upon  an  action  of  defamation,  fur  that  the  defend- 
ant reported  here  that  he  bad  heard  one  Thomaa  Gulridge  in  Virginia 
say  that  the  plaintiff  had  got  one  of  his  negroes  with  child,  and  that  he 
bad  a  black  bastard  in  Virginia,  which  report  the  complainant  saith  tends 
much  to  his  disgrace  and  defamation,  which  he  values  at  20,000  lbs." 

>  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  146. 

•  Fa.  Land  PatenU,  vol.  1623-1843,  p.  70. 
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was  ordered  to  appear  in  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  resided,  in  a  wliite  sheet,  according  to  the  English  eccle- 
siastical laws,  while  the  woman  who  was  the  other  party 
to  the  act  of  self-indulgence  received  a  sound  whipping.^ 
A  case  is  recorded  in  Lower  Norfolk  County  in  which  a 
white  man  and  his  hlack  paramour  were  required  to  stand 
up  together  in  the  same  situation  dressed  in  white  sheets 
and  holding  white  rods  in  their  hands.*  The  public  sen- 
timent of  the  Colony  was  not  content  with  leaving  the 
punishment  to  the  operation  of  church  laws ;  a  general 
statute  was  passed  imposiug  a  heavy  fine  upon  all  white 
men  who  were  guilty  of  criminal  intimacy  with  female 
slaves,  and  this  was  the  regulation  at  the  time  when  the 
number  of  negroes  in  Virginia  did  not  exceed  several  hun- 
dred.^ Nevertheless,  the  permanent  relations  between 
white  men  and  negresses  were  maintained  to  a  more  or  lees 
open  extent.  A  somewhat  remarkable  case  came  to  light 
in  1697.  In  that  year  a  mulattress  entered  a  petition  in 
the  Lancaster  court  praying  that  she  should  be  set  free. 
She  claimed  that  she  had  been  purchased  by  John  Beach- 
ing from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Spencer  in  consideration  of  his 
tanning  one  thousand  hides.  He  had  caused  her  and  her 
child  to  be  baptized,  and  if  the  assertion  of  the  petition  was 
to  be  relied  on,  had  promised  to  marry  her,  an  evidence 
that  he  was  the  father  of  her  offspring  and  that  he  had 
lived  with  her  without  disguise.  The  jury  to  whom  the 
question  of  her  freedom  was  submitted,  decided  in  her 
favor  as  against  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  families  in  the  Colony.* 

The   punishment   inflicted   upon   a   white   woman    for 

I  Henlng's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  562. 

'  Becordg  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1846-1651,  t.  p.  113. 

»  Henirig'a  Staliitft,  vol.  II,  p.  170. 

•  BtconU  of  Lancaster  County,  orlginia  vol.  16M-1702,  p.  43. 
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giving  birth  to  a  bastard  whose  father  was  a  negro  or  a 
mulatto  was  stern  and  emphatic.^  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  if  she  were  free  she  was  required  to  pay  fifteen 
pounds  sterling,  and  if  unable  to  do  this,  she  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  and 
sold  for  a  period  of  five  years.*  If,  however,  she  was  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  freedom,  but  was  a  servant  whose 
term  had  not  expired,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  an  end  she 
was  disposed  of  by  the  wardens  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  Her  child  was  appropriated  by  the  parish  until  he 
or  she  was  thirty  years  of  age.  In  addition,  the  white 
mothers  of  negro  bastards  were  frequently  taken  to  the 
county  seat  and  there  publicly  whipped  by  the  sheriff. 
In  some  cases,  the  court  directed  that  if  such  a  woman 
after  securing  her  freedom  remaiued  in  the  county,  she 
was  to  be  banished  to  the  West  Indies.^ 

It  is  no  ground  for  surprise  that  in  the  seventeenth 
centnry  there  were  instances  of  ciiminal  intimacy  between 
white  women  and  negroes.  Many  of  the  former  had  only 
recently  arrived  from  England,  and  were,  therefore,  com- 
paratively free  from  the  race  prejudice  that  was  so  likely 

1  See  so  indictment  of  such  &  woman  preaerved  in  the  Records  of 
York  Cotmiy,  Tol.  lS00-lSe4,  p.  420.  See  also  Becorda  of  Henrico 
Counts^  Tol.  1088-1097,  p.  322,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Hening'3  StatKt«»,  vol.  Ill,  p.  87. 

*  Betords  of  Elizabeth  Cits  County,  vol.  1084-1690,  p,  83,  Va.  State 
Library.  Tlte  woman  in  this  case  was  of  English  blrlb,  Ann  Wall  b; 
name.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  bastards  hj  a  negro  whom  she 
claimed  as  ber  bnsband.  Sbe  was  brougbt  before  court  and  ordered  to 
paj  fifteen  ponnds  sterling,  in  default  of  which  she  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
servant  for  a  term  of  five  years.  It  appeara  that  she  was  nnable  to  secure 
the  amount  necessary,  and  in  consequence  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Peter 
Hobaon,  the  court  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  if,  after  she  obtained 
her  freedom,  "she  presumed  to  come  into  this  county  (Elizabeth  City) 
she  shall  be  banished  to  Island  of  Barbadoes."  Her  bastards  were  also 
delivered  to  Hobson,  tu  be  held  until  they  were  thirty  years  of  age. 
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to  arise  upon  close  association  with  the  African  for  a  great 
length  of  time.^  There  must  have  been  by  the  middle  of 
the  century  a  number  of  mulattoes  in  the  Colony,  sprung 
from  black  mothers,  who  were  less  repulsive  in  person 
and  manners  than  the  average  negro-  The  class  of  wliite 
women  who  were  required  to  work  in  the  fields  belonged 
to  the  lowest  rank  in  point  of  character  ;  not  having  been 
born  in  Virginia  and  not  having  thus  acquired  from 
birth  a  repugnance  to  association  with  Africans  upon  s 
footing  of  social  equality,  they  yielded  to  the  temptations 
of  the  situations  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  offence, 
whether  committed  by  a  native  or  an  imported  white 
woman,  was  an  act  of  personal  degradation  that  was  con- 
demned by  public  sentiment  with  as  much  severity  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  at  all  subsequent  periods.^  Mulat- 
toes were  referred  to  by  the  law  as  an  "abominable  mixt- 
ure,"^ and  the  mere  fact  that  a  marriage  ceremony  had 
given  apparent  Banctity  to  the  relations  resulting  in  such 
births,  did  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large  make 
this  mixture  of  whites  and  blacks  less  odious  in  its  char- 
acter. So  repugnant  to  popular  feeling  became  all  physical 
commerce  between  the  races  that  intermarriages  between 
their  members  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  minister 

'  See  Bichmond  Dispatch,  Saturday,  June  30,  18B4.  A  letter  from 
Warreaton,  Va.,  dated  June  2S,  gives  a  case  occurring  in  1694,  which 
shows  that  the  absence  ol  this  prejudice,  arising  from  the  same  fact, 
leads  to  the  same  result  occasionally  in  the  present  century. 

3  How  degraded  were  the  white  women  who  had  sexual  Intercourae 
with  negroes  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  clearly  shown  in  a  revolt- 
ing series  of  depositions  relating  to  the  azae  of  Mrs.  Watkiiis,  preserved 
in  the  Eecordg  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1077-1692,  pp,  191-195,  Va.  State 
Lihrary.  See  the  characterization  of  Mrs.  Hyde  of  York,  who  is  referred 
to  (the  exact  words  are  too  gross  to  be  quoted)  as  a  woman  of  such 
abandoned  character  that  she  would  admit  even  a  negro  U>  ber  embraces. 
Vol.  1604-1607,  p,  14,  Va.  State  Libiaty. 

»  Uening'3  Slta«tei,  vol.  Ill,  p.  86. 
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who  disregarded  the  provision  to  this  effect  was  made 
subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.*  If 
a  negress  gave  birth  to  a  bastard  child'  who  was  entirely 
of  lier  own  color,  proving  that  its  father  was  of  African 
blood,  she  was  sent  by  her  master  to  the  county  seat  to  be 
chastised  by  the  sheriff.  The  child  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  her  owner.  If  the  mother  of  a  full-blooded  negro 
bastard  happened  to  be  free,  but  was  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  she  was  required  by  way  of 
puoisbment  to  remain  in  the  same  service  for  an  additional 
period  of  twenty-four  months,  and  she  waa  also  so\mdIy 
whipped  for  the  offence.*  The  child  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  African  blood,  there 
were  as  many  runaways  among  the  slaves  as  among  the 
white  servants.  Maryland  seems  to  have  been  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  largest  number  of  the  fugitives  escap- 
ing beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  took  refuge,  A 
case  may  be  mentioned  which  shows  the  means  employed 
in  recovering  absconding  negroes  previous  to  the  middle 
of  the  century.    In  the  course  of  the  fourth  decade,  special 

1  Henlng's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  454. 

'  So  provision  waa  made  by  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  the  aevent^enth 
century  tor  the  legal  marriage  of  negro  etaveB.  'llie  status  then  wss 
douhtless  the  same  aa  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mar- 
riages of  slaves  were  not  recognized  in  law.  Slaves,  however,  were 
married  with  religious  services  performed  b;  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
A  negro  baMard  was  one  bom  either  of  a  slave  African  mother  wbo  had 
not  been  married  with  the  ordinary  religious  ceremony  to  the  father  of 
tbe  child,  or  of  a  free  African  mother  who  had  not  been  married  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  Uw.  The  child  of  a  white  woman 
by  a  negro  or  mulatto  was,  under  all  circumstances,  a  bastard,  as  mar- 
riage between  individuals  of  the  two  races  naa  not  allowed  by  law.  In 
the  same  way,- the  child  of  a  negress  was,  under  ail  circumstances,  a 
bastard  if  its  father  waa  a  white  man. 

*  Secorda  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1082-1701,  p.  100,  Va.  State  Library. 
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permission  was  granted  to  John  Mottrom  and  Edward 
Fleet  to  use  a  section  of  the  train  bands,  with  such  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  would  require, 
in  overtaking  certain  slaves  who  had  fled  from  them. 
The  men  impressed  to  take  part  in  this  service  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  public  levy  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  resided,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  owners  of  the  boats  used  in  the  pursuit. 
The  negroes  when  caught  were  to  be  brought  back,  and 
after  being  whipped,  were  to  be  put  to  work  again  in  the 
field.  1 

Whatever  disposition  may  have  existed  among  the 
slaves  to  steal  away  from  the  plantations  to  which  they 
belonged,  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  influence  and 
example  of  the  restless  or  discontented  white  servants, 
who  were  bolder,  more  energetic,  and  more  enterprising 
than  members  of  the  African  race.  The  list  of  laborers 
on  every  large  estate  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  included  both  negroes  and  white  men  ;  brought 
together  in  intimate  and  constant  association,  the  slaves 
were  naturally  very  susceptible  to  the  improper  persua- 
sions of  their  white  companions,  and  consequently  special 
laws  had  to  be  passed  to  punish  the  white  servants  who 
absconded  in  company  with  them.  Not  all  of  the  negroes, 
however,  who  were  guilty  of  the  offence  of  running  away 
were  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  influence  of  individuals 
o£  the  other  race.  A  large  proportion  of  the  slaves,  es- 
pecially in  the  period  following  1670,  had  only  been 
recently  imported  into  the  Colony,  and  being  African 
savages  unaccustomed  to  a  life  of  labor  and  restraint,  it 
is  not  strange  that  many  should  have  felt  and  acted 
upon  the  impulse  to  seek  freedom  by  flight.  This 
part  of  the  black  population  had  not  yet  acquired  an 

'  General  Court  Ordera,  June  SO,  IWO,  Mobinton  Tranter^,  p.  13. 
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attachment  to  the  plantations  of  their  masters  OAving  to 
their  recent  importation.  One  o£  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluences that  fostered  a  steady  and  sober  spirit  in  the 
negroes  who  were  natives  of  the  soil,  was  thus  entirely 
absent  in  the  case  of  the  imported  slaves  unless  they 
had  reached  the  Colony  whilst  still  very  young. 

It  was  not  until  1672,  that  we  discover  indications 
of  open  discontent  among  the  negroes  of  Virginia.  An 
Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  that  year  reveals  the  fact 
that  there  were  slaves  in  rebellion  in  different  parts  of 
the  Colony  at  this  time,  and  that  it  had  been  found  so 
far  impossible  to  subdue  and  capture  them.'  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  movement  among  them 
.resembling  an  organized  insurrection ;  it  was  rather  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  two  or  more,  or  even  one,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  wilderness  of  forest. 
Abandoning  as  hopeless  all  thought  of  seizing  these  fugi- 
tives by  peaceful  means,  the  House  of  Burgesses  authorized 
whoever  should  seek  to  capture  them,  whether  by  legal 
warrant  or  by  hue  and  cry,  to  kill  them  on  the  spot  if 
they  attempted  to  resist  arrest.  The  master  of  every 
slave  who  perished  under  these  circumstances  received 
satisfaction  for  his  loss  at  the  public  charge  to  the 
extent  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco. 
It  the  successful  effort  to  seize  the  negro  resulted  in 
wounding  him,  his  owner  was  recouped  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  entailed  by  hia  sickness,  which  probably  included 
Che  medical  expense  of  the  cure,  payment  being  made 
in  the  form  of  a  certiticate,  which  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  General  Assembly  to  be  honored.  In  every  instance 
in  which  a  slave  had  fled  to  an  Indian  town,  its  chief  was 
required  to  bring  him  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the 
peace,  receiving  a^  a  reward  a  certain  amount  of  roanoke, 
1  Bening's  Stalulet,  vol.  II,  p.  209 
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or  merchandise  if  he  preferred,*  AH  absconding  negroes 
who  were  arrested,  but  whose  owners  were  unknown,  were 
directed  by  an  order  of  court  passed  in  1691  to  be  for- 
warded to  Jamestown,  where  they  remained  until  claimed, 
the  masters  of  fugitives  sending  thither  their  marks  and 
descriptions."  There  were  cases  in  which  the  names  of 
slaves,  who  had  run  away  and  become  notorious  outlaws 
by  the  outrages  they  committed,  were  referred  to  in 
special  laws  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  case  was  that  of 
the  negro  who,  about  1700,  took  refuge  in  the  woods  ex- 
tending over  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  James 
City,  York,  and  New  Kent,  and  who  was  charged  with 
ravaging  the  crops,  perpetrating  robberies,  and  carrying 
the  greatest  consternation  into  every  community  in  which 
he  appeared.  A  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  for  the  body  of  this  runaway,  whether  produced 
dead  or  alive.  It  was  declared  to  be  a  felony  to  enter- 
tain him.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  a  number  of 
white  persons  were  either  in  collusion  with  him,  or  were 
afraid  to  arrest  him  when  he  came  to  their  houses.* 

A  few  years  previous  to  this,  a  mulatto,  who  had  fled 
from  his  master,  Ralph  Wormeley  of  Middlesex,  concealed 
himself  in  the  fastnesses  of  Rappahannock  County.  He 
drew  around  him  a  number  of  negro  accomplices,  and  in 
a  short  time  became  an  object  of  popular  terror;  he 
carried  off  numerous  hogs,  and  went  so  far  as  to  break 
into  one  of  his  master's  stores,  from  which  he  took  away 
a  quantity  of  goods,  including  several  carbines.  He  was 
at  last  forced  to  surrender.* 

'  Hening'a  Slalutes,  vol.  II,  pp.  299,  300. 

"  Seconb  of  iTork  County,  vol.  16S0-1604,  p.  110,  Va.  Slate  Library  ; 
Betordi  of  Henrico  Counts,  vol.  1088-1097,  p.  207,  Va.  State  library. 

«  Hening'a  SCalutea,  vol.  Ill,  p,  210. 

•  Becordt  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1080-1091,  ordetB  Nov. 
9,  1091. 
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All  the  laws  relating  to  fugitive  negroes  refer  to  the 
Dumber  who  were  at  large  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  evil  was  bo  crying  in  itself,  and 
so  likely  to  lead  to  worse  consequences,  that  the  most 
summary  disposition  of  runaways,  who  refused  to  return 
to  their  masters  by  submitting  to  arrest,  was  allowed 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  public  sentiment.^  As  a 
slave  could  not  be  punished  like  a  servant  who  had  raised 
his  hand  against  his  master,  by  an  extension  of  his  term, 
his  owner  was  permitted  instead  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment upon  him.  If  he  happened  to  die  in  consequence 
of  the  severity  of  this  punishment,  the  iriaster  was  not 
held  to  have  been  guilty  of  felony,  it  being  the  presump- 
tion of  the  law  that  the  act  was  devoid  of  malice,  as  no 
man  would  voluntarily  and  intentionally  destroy  his  own 
property.  This  law  was  one  of  the  first  Indications  int^ 
colonial  legislation  that  the  increasing  importation  of 
negroes  was  arousing  apprehension  among  the  planters 
of  a  possible  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  slaves.  A  still 
more  unmistakable  evidence  of  this  feeling  appears  in  a 
measure  passed  in  1680,^  which  was  the  reenactment  in 
a  more  rigid  form  of  the  law  of  1639,*  prohibiting  the  use 
by  a  negro  of  all  instruments  of  offence  or  defence,  such 
as  clubs,  swords,  guns,  and  staffs.  If  he  raised  a  weapon 
to  strike  or  shoot  a  Christian,  whether  his  master  or  not, 
he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  infliction  of  thirty  lashes  on 
his  bare  hack.  Twice  during  the  course  of  each  year  the 
minister  of  each  parish  was  required  after  the  second  lesson 
in  the  divine  service  to  read  this  statute  to  his  congrega- 
tion,* and  a  failure  to  do  so  was  an  indictable  offence. 

No  slave  was  allowed  to  leave  the  plantation  of  his 
master  without  a  certificate  of  permission  to  go  abroad, 

'  Hening's  Slatutet,  vol.  Ill,  p.  86.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  228. 

» Ibid^  Tol.  II,  pp.  181,  482.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  492. 
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and  this  permiasion  was  only  to  be  granted  when  he  was 
sent  off  on  an  important  errand.  If  he  was  found  wan- 
dering about  without  the  passport  required  by  law,  he 
was  taken  before  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  who, 
after  giving  him  a  whipping,  forwarded  him  to  the  con- 
stable in  the  adjacent  county,  who  in  his  turn  repeated 
the  whipping,  and  then  delivered  him  to  the  constable 
beyond,  and  this  course  was  continued  until  the  slave 
finally  reached  the  hands  of  his  master.  If  he  was 
allowed  to  escape  by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  these 
constables,  the  owner  could  recover  a  large  sum  in  a 
court  of  law.  No  strange  negro  was  suffered  to  remain 
on  a  plantation  four  hours  after  his  first  appearance  un- 
less he  had  in  his  possession  a  certificate  showing  that  his 
absence  from  home  was  properly  authorized.^ 

It  reveals  the  great  importance  attached  by  the  officials 
to  the  various  laws  for  the  prevention  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions, that  Governor  Andres,  in  1694,  issued  a  strong 
proclamation  calling  attention  to  the  general  remissness 
in  their  enforcement,  in  consequence  of  which,  negroes 
had  run  together  in  certain  parts  of  the  Colony,  causing 
assemblages  so  dangerous  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
whole  community.  He  commanded  that  no  certificates 
should  be  given  to  slaves  allowing  them  to  go  off  the 
estates  of  their  masters,  and  in  order  that  this  injunction 
should  come  to  the  ears  of  all  the  planters,  he  required 
that  his  proclamation  should  be  read  in  the  churches,  at 
the  musters  and  militia  meetings,  and  on  every  occasion  of 
great  publicity.^ 

'  Hening'H  Siatiitei,  vol.  II,  pp.  481,  493.  An  instance  in  which  four 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  were  recovered  by  a  planter  on  account  ot  the 
default  of  a  constable  under  these  circumstances  la  recorded  in  Rtcordt 
of  York  Counts,  vol.  1887-1601,  p.  282,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Becorda  of  York  CouiUi/,  vol.  1694-16&7,  pp;22, 28,  Va.  SUie  Library. 
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WTien  a  slave  was  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  felony  had  occurred, 
and  thrown  into  jail,  and  there  he  remained  in  irons  until 
his  case  was  brought  to  trial.  The  iirst  step  to  this  was 
the  transmission  of  information  to  the  Governor  that  the 
crime  had  been  committed ;  upon  the  reception  of  this 
information,  that  of&cial  directed  that  an  oyer  and  ter- 
miner be  issued  to  such  persons  residing  in  the  county 
where  the  slave  was  held,  whom  he  considered  to  be  fit  to 
determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  In  the 
inquiry  which  they  at  once  instituted,  the  accused  could 
be  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  himself  or  two  reputable 
witnesses,  or  one  witness  whose  testimony  was  supported 
by  strong  circumstantial  evidence.  He  could  not  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury.*  The  expenses  entailed 
in  supporting  the  slave  during  the  time  of  his  stay  in  jail 
were  provided  for  in  the  public  levy.*  If  he  was  hung, 
the  justices  decided  upon  his  value  and  returned  a  certifi- 
cate embodying  their  estimate  to  the  General  Assembly, 
who  made  an  appropriation  to  the  master  equal  to  the 
stated  amount.^  Rape  of  white  women,  which  has  become 
the  most  characteristic  crime  of  the  African  since  his 
emancipation  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  also  com- 
mitted by  him  in  the  seventeenth.*  An  ordinary  assault 
by  a  slave  even  upon  a  white  man  was  punished  by  a 
severe  whipping  only.*  When  the  offence  was  attended 
by  aggravated  circumstances  and  the  person  guilty  of  it 
was  a  free  negro,  male  or  female,  the  infliction  of  stripes 

»  Hening's  Stalitiea,  vol.  Ill,  p.  103.  , 

*  Bfcords  o/  Henrico  County,  toI.  1688-1097,  p.  16,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
■  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  2T0. 

*  Not.  25, 1077,  General  Court  Orders,  1677-1882.  '■  Strong  measuTM 
to  be  tAfcen  for  apprehending  Hobln,  a  negro  who  had  ravished  a  white 
woman."     SobiMon  Traaacripli,  p.  204. 

*  Beeofd*  of  Ytyfk  County,  vol.  1690-18S*,  p.  MS,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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upon  his  or  her  back  was  followed  by  imprisonment, 
which  continued  until  the  costs  were  paid  and  security 
for  good  behavior  was  given.  In  1693,  an  action  of  tres- 
pass was  brought  in  the  county  court  of  York  by  a  well- 
known  planter  named  Sampson  and  his  wife  against  a 
negress  and  her  husband,  ou  the  ground  that  they  had 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  person  of  Mrs.  Sampson 
and  threatened  to  take  her  life.  Of  this  offence,  the 
negress  was  convicted.  She  was  whipped  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  until  she  had  received  twenty-nine  lashes, 
and  was  then  thrown  into  jail  to  remain  until  she  could  find 
some  one  to  go  on  her  bond  to  keep  the  peace.  Her  char- 
acter was  considered  to  be  so  dangerous  and  her  life  so 
disorderly,  that  the  court  entered  a  rule  that  unless  she 
could  show  that  her  claim  to  freedom  was  capable  of  the 
most  irrefutable  proof,  she  should  be  transported  from  the 
Colony,  Not  being  able  to  show  this,  she  was  sent  out  of 
Virginia  as  a  person  whose  presence  was  calculated  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  community.  When  the  act  of 
the  slave  amounted  only  to  a  menace,  the  person  who  was 
the  object  of  this  menace  could  compel  the  master  of  the 
negro  to  give  bond  as  a  security  for  his  good  behavior.^ 

The  petty  offences  of  negroes  involving  the  interests  of 
their  masters  only  were  dealt  with  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  rule,  as  they  were  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  their  owners  being  allowed 
to  inflict  such  punishment  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  advis- 
able. An  exception  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  case 
of  hog-stealing.  Upon  the  conmiission  of  the  first  offence 
of  this  kind,  the  slave  was  soundly  whipped,  and  for  the 
second,  his  ears  were  nailed  to  the  piUory  and  afterwards 

■  Becordf  of  ElUabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-lflfl9,  p.  ]2fl,  Va,  State 
Library.  See  also  Beeords  of  York  CouMs,  vol.  l(JtK>-lUW,  p.  287,  Va. 
State  Libnti;. 
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severed  from  his  head  with  a  knife.  This  panishment 
was  severe  enough  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  but  like  a  great  majority  of  the  drastic 
measures  passed  with  reference  to  the  slaves,  it  was  doubt- 
less very  much  modified  when  it  came  to  be  enforced,  if  it 
was  not  ignored  altogether.  No  traveller  in  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  has  remarked  upon  the  number  of 
earless  negroes  in  the  Colony,  and  in  that  age,  as  in  more 
recent  times,  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  individuals  of 
this  race  to  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  running  down 
the  many  fine  young  hogs  that  crossed  their  path  in  the 
forest  in  whichever  direction  they  might  have  been  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  master  would  have 
been  willing  to  have  had  a  valuable  slave  lowered  in  value 
in  case  he  desired  to  sell  him,  as  was  always  possible,  by 
reporting  him  to  the  authorities  to  be  subjected  to  dis- 
figurement for  life.  Self-interest  was  alive  here  even  if 
sentiment  was  dormant.  A  negro  with  two  ears  was  worth 
more  in  the  market  than  a  dozen  hogs,  and  to  remove  one 
of  his  ears  was  to  proclaim  to  every  planter  in  the  Colony 
that  he  was  a  felon  whom  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
purchase.^ 

The  law  required  that  the  same  barbarous  punishment 
should  be  imposed  when  the  slave  was  convicted  of  rob- 
bing a  house  or  store.  He  was  first  lashed  by  the  sheriff 
until  sixty  strokes  had  been  received,  and  was  then  placed 
in  tlie  pillory  with  his  ears  nailed  to  the  posts,  in  which 
position  he  was  compelled  to  remain  for  half  an  hour,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  these  members  were  severed  from 
his  head.* 

There  are  iudieations  of  the  presence  of  free  negroes 
in  the  Colony  at  a  comparatively  early  date.     They  were 

I  Hening'e  Slatulen,  vol.  Ill,  p.  179. 

*  Becordt  o/ JUiildlesex  Covnty,  origiaftl  vol.  1G94-1706,  p.  140. 
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either  the  offspring  of  meoibers  of  their  own  race  who 
had  been  set  at  liberty,  or  they  were  elaves  who  bad  been 
emancipated  by  their  masters.  In  many  cases,  the  be- 
stowal upon  them  of  all  the  rights  of  freedom  had  been 
without  restriction.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr,,  with  reference  to  his  slave 
Kate,  to  whom  liberty  had  been  promised  by  his  wife 
before  her  death.^  In  other  cases,  the  gift  was  made  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  either  temporary  or  permanent 
in  their  nature.  John  Farrar,  of  Henrico,  in  emancipat- 
ing a  negro  who  had  grown  to  old  age  in  his  service, 
required  that  until  the  following  Christmas  he  was  to 
remain  on  the  estate  to  which  he  was  then  attached,  and 
was  to  take  an  active  part  in  producing  the  crop  to  be 
planted  in  the  course  of  that  year.^  Tony  Bowser,  the 
i  property  of  Richard  Bennett,  was  liberated  by  his  master 
i  on  condition  that  he  should  deliver  annually  eight  hun- 
'  dred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the  General  Court,  after  the 
death  of  Bennett,  required  Tony  to  furnish  ample  security 
for  the  payment  of  this  amount.^  Under  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Beazley,  which  was  admitted  to  probate  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  one  of  her  slaves  was  devised  to  a 
I  kinsman  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and,  at  its  expiration, 
he  was  to  be  set  free,  and  the  customary  allowance  under 
;  the  circumstances,  of  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn  and  a 
'  suit  of  clothes,  was  to  be  made  to  him.  The  negro  was 
assigned  by  his  mistress  to  a  Mrs.  Lucas,  who,  after  com- 
pelling him  to  remain  in  her  employment  three  years 
longer  than  the  will  of  Mrs.  Beazley  prescribed,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  forced  him  to  sign  a  paper  binding  him 
to  continue  with  her  during  the  course  of  twenty  years, 

'  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1090-1091,  p.  154,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Becords  of  Henricn  County,  vol.  1577-1692,  p.  299,  Va.  State  Ubnuy. 
*  Records  of  the  General  Court,  p.  243. 
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These  facts  -were  embodied  in  a  petition  which  he  entered 
in  court  for  the  purpose  of  constraining  Mrs.  Lucas  to 
remunerate  him  for  the  three  years  beyond  his  legal  term 
which  she  had  forced  him  to  serve.* 

Nicholas  Martian,  of  York,  directed  in  his  will  that  when  1 
the  first  crop  of  tobacco  had  been  gathered  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  which  he  left  at  his  decease,  his  two 
negroes,  Philip  and  Nicholas,  should  be  set  free,  and  that 
one  cow,  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn,  clothes,  and  nails 
should  be  given  to  each  of  them.  Each  one  was  also  to 
be  permitted  during  his  life  to  have  a  certain  area  of  land 
in  which  to  plant.' 

ThoEQas  Whiteliead,  of  York,  by  will  emancipated  his 
slave,  John,  and  bequeathed  to  him  a  great  variety  of  .' 
clothing,  aud  also  two  cows,  ordering  that  he  should  be  '■ 
allowed  the  use  of  as  much  ground  as  he  could  cultivate, 
and  the  possession  of  a  house.  So  great  was  his  confi- 
dence in  the  discretion  and  integrity  of  this  negro,  that  be 
appointed  him  the  guardian  of  Mary  Rogers,  a  ward  of 
Whitehead's,  and  overseer  of  her  property,  offices  which 
the  court  refused  to  suffer  him  to  fill.* 

Daniel    Parke  showed   equal   generosity  to   a  favorite 
slave.     He  instructed  his  executors  to  pay  to  this  negro, 
wJiom  he  set  free  by  his  will,  fifteen  bushels  of  shelled    - 
Indian  corn,  and  fifty  pounds  of  dried  beef,  annually,  as 
long  as  the  man  should  live.     In  addition,   he  was  to     ■ 
receive  each  year  from  Parke's  estate,  a  kersey  coat,  a    , 
pair  of  breeches,  a  hat,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  two  pairs  of    ' 
yam  stockings,  two  shirts,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  an  axe 
and  hoe.     His  levies  were  also  to  be  paid.* 

»  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virylnia  Slate  Papen,  vol.  I,  p.  B.    See  also 
Becordt  of  the  <ieneral  Court,  p.  218. 

'  Seconla  of  York  County,  vol.  1633-1894,  p.  109,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

»  Ibid-,  vol.  1667-16«2,  pp.  211,  217. 

*  Ibid.,io\.  1087-1091,  pp.  278,  279. 
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Robert  Griggs  of  Lancaster  granted  by  will  freedom 
to  all  of  his  slaves,  for  whose  welfare  he  provided  with 
great  liberality.  To  a  mulatto  woman  owned  by  him,  he 
bequeathed  a  heifer  and  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
he  commanded  his  executor  to  allot  her  a  house  and  a  cer- 
tain area  of  ground  as  long  as  she  continued  to  live  with 
her  husband ;  and  she  was  also  to  be  supplied  with  one 
cotton  suit  every  year.  Two  of  his  young  negroes  were 
to  serve  for  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  then  to  be 
emancipated.  All  the  children  iu  his  possession  were  to 
remain  slaves  until  they  reached  their  forty-fifth  year. 
Those  of  hi^  negroes  who  did  not  come  within  these  pro- 
visions were  not  to  be  set  tree  until  thirty-nine  years  had 
passed  since  their  arrival  in  the  country.' 

John  Carter  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  largest  slave- 
holders in  the  Colony,  by  his  will  gave  freedom  to  two  of 
his  negroes  who  were  married  to  each  other.  To  each  he 
devised  a  cow  and  a  calf  and  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn, 
and  instructed  his  heirs  to  allow  them  the  use  of  a  con- 
venient house,  firewood,  timber,  and  as  much  land  as  they 
could  cultivate.  He  also  enjoined  that  the  two  young 
daughters  of  this  couple  should  receive  their  liberty  when 
they  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  and  as  a  provision  for 
them,  he  gave  each  one  a  yearling  heifer  with  its  increase, 
which  was  to  be  permitted  to  run  with  the  cattle  of  his 
wife  after  his  death.^ 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  Virginian  slaveholder  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  Lower  Norfolk 
County.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  beneficiaries  in 
this  case  were  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  testator. 
The  will  of  John  NichoUs,  filed  in  1697,  disclosed  the  fact 

'  SecorcU  of  Lancaster  Coantj/,  original  vol.  1671-1987,  p.  01. 
a  Ibid.,  1600-1709,  p,  3. 
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that  he  had  emancipated  a  mulatto  boy  and  girl  belong-  ' 
ing  to  him,  children  of  one  of  his  female  slaves.  The 
boy  at  the  time  of  Nicholls'  death  was  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  blacksmith  in  Nansemond  County.  To  the 
girl,  he  devised  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
and  to  the  boy  three  hundred  and  ten  acres.  To  the 
latter,  he  also  bequeathed  a  pair  of  millstones,  and  all  the 
ironwork  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  water-mill. 
He  gave  both  children  the  cattle  which  at  the  time  of 
his  death  would  be  running  on  the  lands  he  had  left  to 
them  by  will,  and  they  were  to  share  alike  in  the  division. 
To  the  girl,  he  bequeattied  a  feather-bed  and  bolster,  a 
rug  and  two  blankets,  four  ewes  and  one  ram,  a  sow 
and  pig,  one  woollen  and  one  linen  wheel,  a  pair  of  wool, 
a  pair  of  tow,  and  a  pair  of  cotton  cards.  To  the  boy, 
he  bequeathed  a  feather-bed  and  bolster,  two  blankets 
and  a  rug,  four  ewes  and  a  ram,  a  sow  and  pig,  and  a 
musket.  In  case  either  died  before  he  or  she  came  of  age, 
the  survivor  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  deceased.' 

The  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  disclose  the  fact 
that  numerous  suits  were  entered  by  slaves  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  freedom,  and  that  the  courts  showed  tliem  the 
amplest  justice.  In  an  action  brought  in  1695  in  Elizabeth 
City  County  by  a  negro  against  the  executors  of  Colonel 
John  Lear,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  entitled  to 
his  liberty,  the  executors  failed  to  make  their  appearance. 
An  order  was  adopted  that  unless  Lewis  Burwell  and 
Thomas  Goddin,  who  were  the  representatives  of  Colonel 
Lear,  attended  the  next  court,  the  plaintiff  sliould  be 
set  free.^  A  similar  order  was  entered  in  York  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Tyler,  the  administrator  of  Mr.  Martin 

1  SecorfU  nf  Lovier  Norfolk  Counts,  original  yoI.  1606-1703,  f.  p.  96. 
'  Records  of  Elizabeth  Cit]/  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  107,  Va.  State 
Library.  * 
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Gardner,  who  had  emancipated  a  slave  bearing  the  name 
of  Napho.' 

In  the  interval  between  1685  and  1700,  ^ere  were 
probably  a  number  of  persons  of  African  blood  in  the 
Colony,  who  had  raised  themselves  to  a  condition  o£ 
moderate  importance  in  the  community.  There  were 
certainly  some  who  were  able  to  write.*  It  is  known 
that  patents  to  land  were  obtained  by  a  few.  Thus  in 
1654,  one  hundred  acres  lying  on  Pongoteague  River  in 
!Mortliampton  County  were  granted  to  Richard  Johnson, 
a  negro,  upon  the  basis  of  head  rights  which  were  repre- 
sented by  two  white  men.  In  the  description  of  this 
tract,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  contiguous  to  estates 
owned  by  John  Johnson  and  Anthony  Johnson,  both  of 
the  African  race.^  Two  years  later,  Benjamin  Dole,  a 
I  member  of  the  same  race,  received  a  patent  to  three  hun- 
dred acres  in  Surry  County,  which  was  due  him  for  the 
transportation  of  six  persons.*  The  transfer  to  negroes 
of  land  purchased  by  them  from  private  grantors  was  not 
uncommon  ;  thus  in  1668,  Robert  Jones,  a  tailor  residing 
in  York,  sold  to  John  Harris,  an  African  freeman,  fifty 

'  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-1604,  p.  328,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

^  See  Becordi  of  Middleaei  Counts,  original  vol.  107O-1694,  p.  14.  See 
also  Rpcnrds  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1(189-1008,  p.  250, 

*  Va.  Land  PalenCn,  vo\.  III,p.3(l4.  Richard  Jolinsonnns  a  carpenter 
(see  Becords  of  Accomae  County,  original  vol,  1603-1006,  p.  64)  and  a 
mulatto  {Ibid.,  original  vol.  1682-1897,  p.  160).  We  find  in  the  Becord* 
of  Northampton  County  entry  of  a  suit  by  Anthony  Johnson  for  the  pur- 
pose o£  recovering  bin  negro  servant,  who  had  been  appropriated  by  Rob- 
ert Parker.  See  original  vol.  1 65 1-1654,  p,  226.  There  seemBlo  have  been 
some  dispute  as  to  the  land  owned  by  John  Johnson,  as  the  following 
entry  in  the  Becords  of  Northampton  CouMy,  original  vol.  1651-1654, 
p.  200,  shows:  "Whereas  John  Johnson,  Negro,  hath  this  day  made  his 
complaint  in  Court  that  John  Johnson,  Sr.,  detaineth  a  patent  to  450 
acres,  which  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  claims,  John  Johnson,  St.,  is  ordered  to 
appear  in  Conrt." 

*  Va.  Land  FatenU,  vol.  1656-1664,  p.  71. 
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seres  which  he  possessed  in  New  Kent.*  The  estates  of 
negroes  were  sometimes  sufficiently  large  to  require  the 
appointment  by  the  court  of  administrators  to  settle  np 
their  affairs.* 

The  pride  of  the  Virginians  was  shown  in  the  statute 
which  provided  that  no  black  freeman  should  be  allowed 
to  secure  by  indenture  the  service  of  white  persons  to 
continue  for  the  usual  term  of  years,*  but  he  was  not  for- 
bidden to  acquire  aa  interest  of  that  nattire  in  an  Indian 
or  an  individual  of  his  own  race.     There  seems,  however, 
to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  free  negroes  who  had 
obtained  an  ownership   in   real  estate  were  allowed   to 
exercise  the  suffrage  In  the  times  when  it  was  based  upon 
a  property  qualification.     When  the  privilege  was  thrown 
open  to  the  freemen  of  the  Colony  without  restriction, 
this   right  was  not  only  enjoyed   by  the  African   free- 
holders, but  it  would  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination in  this  respect  f^ainst  any  negro  who  could 
show  that  he  was  not  a  slave,  whether  in  possession  of  I 
property  or  not.     AH  freemen  are  included  in  the  grant      , 
of  the    right  of   suffr^e   under   the  statutes  passed   in    / 
March,  1655,  and  in  March,  1657,  as  well  as  in  1676,  when  / 
the  people  had  triumphed  under  Bacon.*     In  no  instance/ 
is  the  black  freeman  excepted  from  the  operation  of  these/ 
statutes  by  name.     In  the  law  of  1699,  readopting  th^ 

>  Secordi  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1672,  p.  327,  Va.  State  Library. 
Leaaes  for  00  years  to  negroea  were  not  DDCommon  ;  see  a  lease  of  200 
acres  for  tbis  period  to  Pliilip  Morgan,  a  negro,  b;  John  Parker  of 
Accomac,  original  Tol.  1676-1690,  p.  185. 

"  Itecordi  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  405.  Ajudgment  tor  486 
pounds  of  tobacco  against  tlie  estate  of  Edward  Jessop,  a  mulatto,  is 
recorded  in  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1683-1689,  p.  258.  An 
Instance  of  a  negro  surely  i.^  found  in  the  records  of  the  aarae  county, 
original  vol.  t68»-1698,  p.  58. 

•  Henlng's  iHatutes,  vol.  II,  p.  280. 

•  Ihiil,  vol.  I,  pp.  403,  476  ;  vol.  n,  p.  .356 
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property  qualification,  women  sole  or  covenant,  males  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  Popish  recusants  were 
denied  the  voting  privilege,  but  no  reference  by  way  of 
exception  is  made  to  negro  freeholders.*  That  the  free 
negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  had  been  given  the  right  of 
Buffri^e  previous  to  1723  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
provision  adopted  in  that  session  that  none  of  these 
persons  should  thereafter  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it."  It 
would  seem  to  follow  logically  from  the  possession  of  this 
right  by  the  negro  freeman  or  freeholder,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  perform  many  of  the  duties  expected  of 
white  citizens  in  that  age.  He  was  certainly  subject  to 
its  burdens,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  payment  of  county 
levies.^  In  one  case,  a  negro  was  appointed  by  the  jus- 
tices of  Lancaster  a  beadle,  but  it  was  specially  provided 
that  his  duties  should  be  restricted  to  inflicting  punish- 
ment by  stripes  on  those  whom  the  court  should  condemn 
to  the  lash.* 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  free  negroes  of 
the  seventeenth  century  exhibited  as  a  mass  any  degree 
of  thrift.  It  appears  from  the  county  records  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  them  were  employed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  indentures  similar  to  those  by  which  the  white 
servants  were  bound.  Their  general  lack  of  prosperity 
was  clearly  revealed  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  famous  law  of 
1699,  requiring  the  exportation  of  every  African  freeman 
within  six  months  after  he  was  emancipated,  was  that  the 
manumitted  slaves  became  in  their  old  age  a  charge  upon 

I  Hening's  Statute*,  vol.  Ill,  p.  172. 
«  Ibid.,  vol.  IV,  pp.  \m,  134. 

»  Secords  of  Elisabeth  CUy  Counts,  toI-  1184-1690,  p.  2,  V».  Sute 
Library. 

•  Becorda  of  Lancaster  County,  origiaal  vol,  1652-1C37,  p.  213; 
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the  country,  as  thej  were  lacking  in  the  meajis  to  support 
themselves.^  It  is  also  signiticant  to  note  that  the  addi- 
tional reason  was  advanced  that  the  free  negroes  were 
receivers  of  goods  stolen  either  by  the  slaves  or  the  white 
servants  from  their  masters.^  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  which  was  really  designed  to  discourage 
emancipation,  the  planter  who  liberated  a  negro  and 
failed  to  send  him  out  of  the  Colony  was  liable  to  a  levy 
on  hia  property  to  the  extent  of  ten  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
employed  in  paying  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  freed- 
man's  transportation.  If  a  surplus  remained  after  these 
expenses  bad  been  met,  it  was  to  be  used  by  the  church  ; 
wardens  of  the  parish  in  which  his  former  owner  i-esided,  \ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  If  the  slave  had  been  manu>  j 
mitted  by  will,  the  heirs  of  the  testator  were  exposed  to 
the  same  penalty  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute.* 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  account  of  the  Indian  as 
a  servant.  He  also  played  a  part  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  Colony  as  a  slave.  He  did  not,  however, 
appear  in  this  character  until  1676,  when  it  was  decided 
by  the  Assembly,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  Bacon,  to  make  legal  the  enslavement  of  all  the 
aborigines  captured  in  war,  under  the  definition  of  service 
for  life.  In  1661,  it  had  been  expressly  declared  that  no 
Indian  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  should 
be  disposed  of  absolutely  and  permanently,  and  this  pro- 
vision, in  conformity  with  all  of  the  same  kind  previously 

»  Heniiig's  StaliOet,  vol.  Ill,  p.  87. 

*  See,  Id  illastratlon  of  this  fact,  an  instance  preserved  Id  the  Secorda 
of  Iforchamptoa  Countu,  original  vol.  1689-lrt98,  p.  4B3. 

*  In  1696,  Richard  Trotler  of  York  County,  by  the  terms  of  hia  will, 
emancipated  two  of  his  slaves,  to  whom  be  bequeathed  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  apiece,  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  removal  from  tlie  Colony. 
VoL  IS94-1T02,  pp.  IW,  105,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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established,  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  promote  as  far  as 
possible  peaceful  relations  with  the  surrounding  tribes.* 
As  late  as  1670,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  youthful  mem- 
bers of  these  tribes,  seized  during  the  progress  o£  war, 
should  not  be  held  beyond  their  thirtieth  year.*  It  re- 
mained for  Bacon  to  adopt  the  rule  that  slavery  for  life 
should  be  the  lot  of  every  Indian  who  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  whites  during  the  period  of  hostilities, 
and  the  Government,  after  the  insurrection  was  over,  fol- 
lowed the  policy  which  he  had  inaugurated,*  The  scope 
of  the  principle  was  extended  in  1682,  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  permitting  the  holding  in  bondage  of  all  Indians  who 
had  been  captured  by  tribes  at  peace  with  the  Colony 
and  sold  to  the  planters,  or  who  had  been  brought  into 
the  country  from  a  distance  by  persons  engf^ed  in  trade 
with  the  people  of  Virginia.  The  regulations  established 
for  the  management  of  such  slaves  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  in  operation  for  the  control  of  the  African. 
They  were  brought  withih  the  scope  of  every  measure 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  negro  slaves,  and  morally 
as  well  as  materially  stood  precisely  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing  in  the  view  of  the  law.  They  were,  however,  valued 
at  somewhat  lower  rates. 

»  Hening's  StatuUn,  toI.  II,  p.  US. 

'^Ibid.,  vol  11,  p.  283.     >'If  men  or  womeu,  twulve  years  aud  uo 

'Ibid.,  pp.  34S,  440. 
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DOMESTIC   ECONOMY  OF   THE  PLANTEB 

To  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  planters  of  Viiginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century  would  be  to  enter  into  a 
domain  which  is  more  distinctly  a  part  of  social  than 
economic  history.  Such  an  inquiry  was  justified  in  the 
case  of  servants  because  they  bore  the  same  practical 
relation  to  the  community  as  the  ordinary  beast  of  bur- 
den, only  tampered  by  their  human  intelligence,  which 
led  to  their  receiving  more  conscientious  treatment  from 
their  masters.  Nevertheless,  even  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  great  body  of 
men  who  sued  out  patents  to  public  lands  in  Virginia 
were  sprung  from  the  portion  of  the  English  common- 
wealth that  was  removed  from  the  highest  as  well  as 
from  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  community,  and  which,  while 
in  many  instances  sharing  the  blood  of  the  noblest,  yet  as 
a  rule  belonged  to  the  classes  engaged  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  in  short,  to  the  workers  in  all  of  the 
principal  branches  of  English  activity.  With  those  power- 
ful traditions  animating  them,  the  traditions  of  race  and 
nationality,  blending  with  the  traditions  of  special  pursuits, 
they  had  also  that  enterprising  spirit  which  prompted 
them  to  abandon  home  and  country  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  the  West.  It  is  incorrect  to  infer  that  their  position 
in  their  native  laud  was  lacking  iu  advantages  because 
they  showed  a  willingness  to  emigrate.  Of  all  the  mod- 
131 
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ern  races,  the  English  have  exhibited  the  most  marked 
disposition  to  establish  colonies.  Until  the  settlement  of 
Virginia,  this  disposition  had  had  a  latent  existence  only. 
That  region  furnished  it  the  earliest  opportunity  for  its 
display.  The  colony  at  Jamestown  was  the  first  swarm 
which,  issuing  from  the  central  hive  in  England,  estab- 
lished a  permanent  home  abroad.  Since  the  13th  of 
May,  1607,  how  many  swarms  have  gone  forth  from  the 
same  hive,  how  vast  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  now  been  populated  by  the  same  race!  The  same 
practical  aspirations  which  in  the  present  century  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  so  many  English  commonwealths 
in  the  Australasian  seas,  influenced  men  of  the  same 
manly  and  self-reliant  stock  to  remove  to  Virginia.  A 
natural  desire  for  an  improved  condition  has  been  one  of 
the  strongest  impulses  for  that  migration  to  the  Western 
World  which  began  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  de- 
sire was  just  as  pronounced  in  the  founders  of  the  most 
powerful  families  of  the  Colony  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, men  of  honorable  origin  in  England,  as  it  was  in 
the  humblest  person  who  secured  his  passage  thither  by 
selling  his  labor  for  a  certain  term  to  begin  after  his 
arrival.  In  the  hearts  of  both,  there  lingered  that  deep 
love  of  their  native  land  which  moved  them  to  speak  of 
it  as  "home"  until  their  latest  hour,  and  which  was 
transmitted  to  their  descendants,  although  the  latter  per- 
haps had  never  walked  an  English  street  or  gazed  upon 
an  English  landscape.'  This  profound  affection  for  the 
mother  country,  a  trait  which  is  distinctive  of  the  off- 
shoots of  all  the  great  races,  had  a  vast  influence  upon 

1  The  references  to  England  as  "home"  bi«  very  numerons  in  the 
count;  records.  S«e,  for  instnnce,  Beeorde  of  Lancoiter  Countg,  original 
vol.  1690-1709,  (.  p.  a,  where  John  Carter  speaks  of  bis  crop  "  going 
home,"  that  is,  to  England. 
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the  whole  Bystem  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  It  shaped  the 
tone  of  its  social  institutions,  moulded  its  political  spirit, 
and  guided  its  religious  thought,  and  but  for  the  peculiar 
conditions  attending  the  culture  of  tobacco,  woiild  have 
governed  its  agricultural  development  also.  There  was 
one  department  of  the  economic  life  of  the  people  in 
which  it  could  exhibit  itself  without  any  obstruction  In 
the  local  surroundings;  this  was  the  general  appointments 
of  the  household. 

In  the  previous  chaptera,  I  have  sought  to  give  some 
account  of  the  different  properties  which  the  planter  held, 
the  slaves,  the  servants,  the  live  stock,  the  estate  in  land. 
I  have  now  come  to  the  description  of  his  house,  his  | 
furniture,  his  utensils,  his  food,  his  drink,  his  dress,  his 
means  of  getting  from  place  to  place,  and  the  kindred 
economies  of  his  daily  existence.  The  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  copious  details  furnished  by  the  re- 
corded inventories  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  that  the 
members  of  the  planting  class,  ranging  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  rank,  were  in  the  possession,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  resources,  of  all  those  articles  which  in 
that  age  were  considered  to  be  necessary  to  domestic  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Virginian  homes  in  this  period 
did  not  differ  in  their  interior  arrangement  from  those 
English  homes  that  were  owned  by  men  of  the  same 
fortune  as  the  householders  of  the  Colony.  In  one  im- 
portant respect  only  the  Virginian  residence  fell  short  of 
the  English,  This  was  in  its  construction.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  contents  of  the  house  were  imported,  and 
were  therefore  equal  in  quality  to  the  articles  of  the 
same  character  in  common  use  in  the  mother  country. 
The  bedsteads,  couches,  chests,  and  looking-glasses  of  the 
chamber;  the  tables,  chairs,  plates,  knives,  and  cups  of 
the   hall ;    the   spits,  ladles,   chafing-dishes,  kettles,    and 
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potB  of  the  kitchen;  the  churns,  cheese-presses,  and  pails 
of  the  dairy,  had  been  purchased  in  the  same  shops  in 
which  the  English  householder  had  hought  his  supplies 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  Virginian  residence,  however, 
was  in  its  framework  the  product  of  local  skill  and  labor. 
The  plank,  the  mortar,  the  brick,  and  the  stone  entering 
into  its  composition  had  been  obtained  in  the  Colony,  and 
had  been  put  together  there.  The  tastes  of  the  owner, 
even  if  he  desired  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  which  in 
general  appearance  should  resemble  some  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  rural  gentry  of  England,  must  have 
remained  ungratifled  on  account  of  the  great  costliness 
of  securing  both  the  materials  and  the  mechanical  skill 
which  were  required.  There  had  not  been  sufGcient  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  permit  of  large  expenditure  in  building  houses. 
The  outlay  attending  the  importation  from  the  mother 
country  of  highly  trained  workmen  and  of  special  ma- 
terials, would  have  imposed  a  burden  difficult  for  even 
the  most  affluent  members  of  the  planting  class  to  bear.^ 

So  far  as  information  is  to  be  derived  from  records, 
there  was  no  residence  in  the  Colony  in  the  seventeenth 
century  which  could  make  any  pretensions  to  beauty  of 
design.  The  homes  even  of  the  most  prominent  planters 
were  simple  and  plain.  Brick  seems  to  have  entered  only 
to  a  limited  extent  into  the  construction  of  the  dwellings. 
It  would  appear  that  all  bricks  used  in  Virginia  in 
this  century  were  manufactured  there.     As  this  material 

I  So  tar  08  I  bave  been  able  to  discover,  the  first  buildins  loateriala 
of  any  kind  brought  into  Virginia  from  England  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  imported  in  1607  for  the  use  of  George  Percy. 
In  memoranda  of  the  Ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  following  entry 
is  found  :  "  To  Mr.  Melshewe  for  many  necessaries,  which  he  delivered 
to  Mr.  Percy  toward  building  of  a  house  in  Virginia,  14g."  See  Brown's 
Oenesit  of  the  Untted  StaUa,  i>.  178. 
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was  in  general  use  in  England,  it  is  not  surprising  to  dis- 
cover that  there  were  bricklayers,  who  were  also  doubtless 
hrickmakers,  in  the  band  of  settlers  who  arrived  in  1607. 
Among  the  artisans  whom  the  Company  sought  to  obtain 
in  1609,  with  a  view  to  tlieir  transpoi'tation  to  Jamestown, 
there  were  four  brickmakers,  who  qtiite  probably  were  also 
expected  to  serve  as  bricklayers.'  Brickmakers  and  brick- 
layers were  advertised  for  on  two  occasions  in  1610.'  It 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  whether  these  men  were 
dispatched  to  the  Colony.  No  brickmakers  are  included 
by  name  in  the  list  of  persons  sent  over  with  the  Second 
and  Third  Supplies.  Dale  reached  Virginia  in  1611,  and 
was  probably  accompanied  by  workingmen  of  this  class,  as 
he  mentions  incidentally  in  his  letter  to  the  Council,  written 
in  the  year  of  bis  arrival,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  which  the  colonists  had  to  perform  was  to  manu- 
facture bricks.*  Kilns  were  certainly  erected  at  Henrico 
when  that  place  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  new  town 
which  he  had  determined  to  build.*  The  first  story  of 
all  the  houses  there,  was  constructed  of  brick  made  on  the 
spot  by  men  who  had  been  brought  thither  in  company 
with  spadesmen,  carpenters,  wood-choppers,  and  sawyers, 
for  this  special  purpose.  It  was  the  bricks  manufactured 
here  which  Whitaker,  in  his  Good  Newea  from  Virginia, 
had  in  mind  when  he  related  that  the  colonists  had,  in 
digging  for  bricks,  come  upon  a  red  clay  possessing  the 
most  excellent  qualities  for  this  purpose.*     At  this  time, 

'  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown'e  Oene$it  of  Che  United  Stales, 
p.  353.  "  I  did  visit .  .  .  ould  Sliort,  the  bricltlayer,"  President  Wingfleld 
records  in  his  Ditcoune,  1607.     See  Worts  of  Cape.  John  Smith,  p.  sc. 

*  Broadside,  Brown'a  Genetia  of  the  United  States,  p.  866.  Broadaide, 
Ibid.,  p.  43S. 

»  Brown's  Oenetia^  of  the  United  States,  p.  4i)2. 

<  New  Life  of  Virginia,  p.  14,  Force's  Historii^al  Tracts,  vol.  I. 

•  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  584.  "  If  we  digge  any 
deptb  (ns  wee  have  done  for  oar  bricks)  wee  Snde  it  to  be  redde  claj." 
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there  were  in  the  other  settlements  of  Vixgibia  no  houses 
built  of  this  material  even  in  part.  The  various  structures 
at  Jamestown  and  the  cabins  and  cottages  at  Point  Com- 
fort were  made  of  wood. 

In  1617,  brickmakers  were  again  included  in  the  list  of 
artisans  whom  it  was  sought  to  secure  by  publication  of 
broadsides.  The  college  lands  had  now  been  laid  off  and 
the  college  hall  was  to  be  erected.  Brickmakers  were  to  be 
attached  permanently  to  these  lands.'  It  is  to  be  inferred 
that  a  certain  number  were  brought  over  to  the  Colony 
at  the  expense  of  the  Company  under  the  formal  terms  of 
indentures,  for  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  were 
directed  some  time  later  to  hold  the  bricklayers  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  contract  to  build  the  college  strictly 
to  the  obhgations  of  their  agreement,  in  order  that  when 
the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  house 
was  determined  upon,  there  would  be  ready  at  hand  the 
requisite  quantity  of  bricks.*  The  importation  of  these 
brickmakers  and  the  strictness  with  which  they  were  held 
to  their  covenants  indicate  how  few  were  the  members  of 
this  class  of  workmen  in  the  Colony.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  request  which  William  Capps  made  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Treasurer  in 
1623,  he  declared  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  an  inn  at  Elizabeth  City  and  another  at  Jamestown, 
provided  that  he  was  furnished  with  ten  or  twelve  artisans, 
including  brickmakers,  for  the  work.^  It  is  possible  that 
Capps  had  reason  to  expect  that  this  number  of  artisans 
would  be  detached  from  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose 

■  AbBtracU  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  12. 

*  Letter  of  Company  to  GoTemor  and  Council  in  Virginia,  Neill's 
Virginia  C'nmpans  of  London,  p.  330. 

"  Boj/al  Hiat.  ilSS.  Commiuion,  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  39, 
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of  carrying  his  proposition  into  practical  effect,  but  it 
seems  rather  probable  that  be  anticipated  that  the  work- 
men whom  he  asked  for  would  be  imported  in  a  body 
from  England.  That  bricks,  however,  were  numerous  in 
the  Colony  at  this  time,  appears  from  the  fact  that  Captain 
Nuce  cased  the  sides  of  his  well  with  this  material.  It  is 
also  stated  that  when  the  Indians  on  the  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre, in  1622,  attacked  the  home  of  Ralph  Hamor,  they 
were  drivea  off  with  brick-bats.'  A  still  more  striking 
proof  of  this  fact  is  that  bricks  now  formed  one  of  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  Virginia  to  the  Bermudas, 
and  there  exchanged,  along  with  aquavibe,  oil,  and  sack, 
for  the  fruits  and  plants,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  limestone  of 
that  fertile  island.*  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  show 
that  whea  the  letters  patent  of  the  Company  were  re- 
voked in  1624,  nearly  a  full  generation  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  there  waa  a  single  house  in  the 
Colony  constructed  entirely  of  brick,  although  brickmen 
were  sulBciently  numerous  to  be  made  subject  to  a  fixed 
charge  fpr  their  labor,  that  is  to  say,  forty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  laying  one  thousand  bricks. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company, 
Governor  Wyatt  was  instructed  to  require  every  land- 
owner whose  plantation  was  an  hundred  acres  in  extent 
to  erect  a  dwelling-house  of  brick,  to  be  twenty-four  feef 
in  length  and  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  cellar  attached. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  area  of  the  grant  exceeded  five 
hundred  acres,  the  size  of  the  dwelling-house  was  to  be 
enlarged  in  proportion.  This  order  was  a  fair  sample  of 
many  received  from  the  authorities  in  England  who  had 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  showing  either  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  the .  conditions  surrounding 
the  Virginians,  or  indifference  to  the  obstacles  standing 
1  Work*  of  Capl.  Jolm  Umich,  p.  570.  »  Ibid.,  p.  382. 
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iu  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  their  commanda.  To 
have  compelled  every  planter  to  substitute  brick  for  wood 
in  the  construction  of  his  residence  would  have  been  an 
imposition  of  the  most  tyrannical  nature.  The  instruction 
was  a  nullity  because  it  could  not  be  put  into  operation. 
The  inconvenience  as  well  as  the  expense  of  obtaining  the 
brick  for  several  thousand  widely  separated  estates  would 
have  been  intolerable  even  if  it  had  been  practicable. 
Such  an  order  at  least  indicates  that  brick  was  not  very 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  plantation  residences.' 
Secretary  Kemp,  writing  to  Secretary  Windebank  at  this 
time,  asserted  that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  now  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  erect  good  houses,  but  this  statement 
probably  had  its  origin  in  his  desire  to  make  the  impres- 
sion on  the  English  Government  that  the  order  to  build 
towns,  which  had  only  recently  been  received,  had  had 
a  marked  influence  in  leading  the  planters  at  large  to 
improve  the  architectural  character  of  their  homes.'  It 
is  possible  that  Secretary  Kemp  had  in  mind  Jamestown, 
where  some  activity  in  building  in  compliance  with  the 
Act  of  Assembly  to  promote  the  growth  of  that  corpora- 
tion was  now  displayed.  In  this  year,  the  Secretary  bad 
erected  a  brick  residence  there,  which  was  described  as 
being  the  most  substantial  private  dwelling-house  in  the 
Colony.*    It  was  perhaps  the  first  structure  entirely  of 

1  Instructions  to  Wyatt,  1S3S-39,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial  Entrg 
Book,  vol.  79,  pp.  219,  23lt ;  Saitabury  AbHracU  for  1638,  p.  40,  Va. 
State  Library.  This  order  was  repeated  in  the  instructions  to  Berkeley, 
1841.     See  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Tol.  II,  p.  284, 

*  Richard  Kemp  to  Secretary  Windebanli,  BritUk  SltiU  Papert,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  IX,  No.  90  ;  ■Sai"ii»6tii'i/  Abstracts  for  1638,  p.  7,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia,  Jan,  IB,  16311,  Briligh 
Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  5  ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  248, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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brick  ever  built  in  Virginia.  No  account  of  its  exte- 
rior shape  or  the  division  of  its  apartments  has  survived ; 
it  was  doubtless  devoid  of  architectural  pretensions,  a 
square  unadorned  residence  which  was  not  even  imposing 
in  size.  A  number  of  brick  houses  were  now  erected  at 
Jamestown,  and  if  the  facilities  for  securing  brick  exist- 
ing there  had  been  extended  to  the  plantera  at  large, 
it  would  probably  have  promoted  the  use  of  this  material 
in  the  construction  of  their  homes.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  when  Berkeley  built  a  residence  at  Green 
Spring,  distant  about  two  miles  from  Jamestown,  he 
employed  brick  in  its  construction.  He  was  doubtless 
anxious  to  set  an  example  which  might  be  followed  by 
the  landowners  in  general.  This  house  had  the  wide 
hall  characteristic  of  all  the  larger  dwellings  in  Virginia 
at  this  time,  and  only  six  rooms,  showing  that  it  was  a 
structure  of  moderate  proportions.  The  wideness  of  the 
hall  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fullest  ventila- 
tion, the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  Colony  in  the  warm 
season  being  oppressive  and  unwholesome,* 

It  is  quite  certain  that  brick  was  used  very  generally  in 
the  construction  of  chimneys  before  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. Being  made  on  the  ground  or  brought  by  water 
from  the  nearest  kiln,  the  small  quantity  which  each 
planter  required  did  not  put  him  to  serious  expense  in 
the  transportation.  The  absence  of  stone  in  all  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
country.  There  were  no  local  quarries  from  which  mate- 
rial for  chimneys  could  be  obtained.  It  is  not  likely  that 
wooden  cross-pieces  daubed  with  mud  would  have  afforded 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Carotorum,  p.  204.  There  were  doubtless  outbuild- 
ings. Berkeley  also  owned  three  brick  houaea  in  Jamestown,  as  we  leaiu 
from  &  deed  bearin;;  date  March,  1S54-5Q.  He  sold  one  of  these  houses 
afterirards  to  Bicbard  B«uuett.    See  Uening's  UtatuUs,  vol.  I,  p.  40T. 
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permanent  satisfaction.  The  author  of  the  New  De- 
scription of  Virginia,  which  was  perhaps  written  about 
forty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  asserts  that 
the  people  were  in  possession  of  a  store  of  brick  at  that 
time,  and  that  both  houses  and  chimneys  were  constructed 
of  this  material.'  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is 
proved  at  least  by  one  instance,  evidence  of  which  has 
survived  in  the  records  of  Surry  County  ;  it  is  there  re- 
lated that  about  1652,  Mr.  Thomas  Warren  owned  a  resi- 
dence of  brick  sixty  feet  in  length.^  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Cohabitation  Act  of  1662,  it  was  provided  that  thirty 
brick  houses  should  be  erected  at  Jamestown,  the  brick- 
makers  and  bricklayers  employed  in  this  work  to  be  ob- 
tained from  different  parts  of  the  Colony.  No  difficulty  in 
securing  the  number  required  seems  to  have  been  antici- 
pated.' From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
number  of  brickmakers  steadily  increased.  Some  were 
men  of  considerable  property.  Thus  in  1682,  John 
Robert  of  Lower  Norfolk  bought  of  George  Newton  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  gave  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco.  In  the  following  year,  he  appointed 
Joseph  Knott  his  attorney  to  collect  the  sums  due  him  in 
different  counties.*  John  Kingston  of  York  was  also  a 
brickmaker  in  possession  of  a  good  estate  ;  among  those 

'  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Force's  HUtorical  TracU,  vol.  TIL 
Bullock,  writing  about  this  time,  says  :  "  The  soil  (of  Virginia)  Is  a  rich 
black  mould  for  two  feet  deep,  and  under  it  a  loam  of  whicii  tliey  make  a 
fine  brick,"  p.  3.  He  advised  the  planters  to  build  tlieir  houaea  of  Uila 
material.     Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  61. 

'  Retords  of  Surry  Countij,  vol.  1671-1864,  p.  254,  Va.  State  Library. 
One  of  the  rooms  in  the  bouse  of  Captain  Robert  Spencer  of  the  same 
connty  was  known  as  tbe  "  Brick  Room."  Jbid.,  vol.  1671-1684,  p.  451, 
Va.  State  Library. 

•  Hening's  StatuCea,  vol.  II,  p.  172. 

*  Secords  of  Looser  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1675-1686,  f.  pp.  137, 
150. 
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indebted  to  him  for  work  which  he  had  done  in  the  course 
of  his  trade  was  Robert  Booth,  whose  inventory  showed 
an  account  in  Kingston's  favor  of  seven  pounds  ster- 
ling.^ Edwin  Malin,  also  of  York,  was  the  owner  of  a 
plantation,  having  on  one  occasion  purchased  fifty  acres.^ 
Thomas  Meders  of  Lancaster  held  landed  property  in 
White  Chapel  pariah  in  that  county.^  Richard  Burk  of 
Rappahannock  and  Robert  Wiggins  and  Thomas  Wade 
of  Northampton  were  also  men  of  considerable  means.* 
John  Franklin  of  Accomac  in  1681  bought  a  single  tract 
that  covered  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres.' 

Many  of  the  brickmakers  were  indented  servants  who 
had  been  imported  by  the  planters.  Such  was  William 
Eale  of  Elizabeth  River,  who  for  a  certain  term  belonged 
to  John  Townes,  by  whom  he  was  occasionally  hired  out.* 
Eale  had  come  from  Barbadoes.  John  Talbott  had  been 
brought  in  by  Richard  Willis  of  Middlesex.^    Among  the 

1  Bf€ord»  of  TorJt  County,  vol.  1600-1694,  pp.  180,  366,  V&.  State 
Libraiy.  Kingston,  it  seems,  bad  beea  imported  under  articles  of  inden- 
tare  by  John  Forrest.    See  Ibid.,  vol.  1687-1601,  p.  170. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  167fi-1684,  p.  423,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Eeeordg  of  Lancatter  County,  original  vol.  lC87-17ftO,  p.  12. 

*  BteoTdg  of  Bappahannock  Covntj/,  vol.  1077-1682,  p.  164,  Va.  State 
Lfbrary ;  Becorda  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1674-1670,  p.  164  ( 
Ibid.,  original  vol,  1689-lflD8,  p.  891. 

*  Beeordi  of  Aeeomae  County,  original  vol.  1676-1600,  p.  275. 

«  ■'  Agreed  between  Captain  Francis  Yeardley  of  Lyohaven  and  Jobn 
Townes  of  Elizabeth  River  that  William  Eale,  bricklayer  and  servant  to 
Mr.  Townes,  shall  well  and  Bubatantially  plaster,  white  lime  .  ,  .  over 
ye  ...  ye  yellow  room,  kitchen  and  ye  chamber  over  ye  kitchen,  and 
likewise  repair  all  ye  rest  of  ye  rooms  and  chambers  in  ye  house  at  Lyn- 
haven ;  likewise  repair  all  ye  brick  work  about  the  dwelling  house  at 
Kecanghun,"  Becorii  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1646-1661, 
f.  p.  186. 

''  Records  of  Lancatter  Conntg,  original  vol.  1680-1694,  orders  Dec.  5, 
1692.  Among  those  who  fled  to  New  England  after  the  suppression  of 
Bacon's  Insurrection  was  William  Maaon,  bricklayer.  Neill's  Virginia 
CaroloTwn,  p.  376,  note. 
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planters  owning  brickkilns  was  William  Sargent  of  Rap- 
pahannock.' Many  were  in  possession  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  brick  manufactured  either  by  their  own  servants 
or  by  transient  laborers.  The  inventory  of  the  Croshaw 
estate,  situated  in  York,  which  was  entered  in  court  in 
1668,  included  one  thousand.^  A  large  lot  of  the  same 
material  formed  a  part  of  the  estate  of  William  Heslett  of 
Lower  Norfolk.*  Mr,  Robert  Booth  of  York  left  at  his 
death  twenty-three  thousand  bricks,  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  shillings,*  a  decline  of  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  price  in  1668,  when 
they  sold  for  fifteen  shillings.  It  is  improbable  that  when 
bricks  were  rated  at  eight  shillings  a  thousand  in  Virginia, 
planters  would  have  been  led  to  import  them  from  Eng- 
land, where,  between  1650  and  1700,  they  could  not  be 
purchased  for  less  than  eighteen  shillings  and  eight  and 
one-quarter  pence."  The  difference  in  price  was  rendered 
still  greater  by  the  charges  for  transportation  across  the 
ocean. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  brick  was  so  com- 
mon that  it  was  used  in  supporting  the  marble  slabs  of 
tombs.  In  his  will,  Francis  Page  of  York  provided  for 
the  erection  of  a  brick  structure  over  his  grave  of  equal 
height  with  the  tombs,  also  of  brick,  covering  the  re- 
mains of  his  father  and  mother.'     No  information  has 

'  Record*  of  Bappahaanock  ConiKy,  vol.  1677-1682,  p.  10,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  Becoi-d)  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  401,  Va.  State  Library. 
As  early  as  1646,  a  lot  of  tricks  in  possessioD  of  Henry  Brooke  were 
attached  by  Nicholas  Brooke.  See  Becordt  of  York  Coaatg,  vol.  1638- 
1648,  p.  171,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Becords  of  Lower  Norfolk  Covntj/,  original  vol,  1696-1703,  f.  p.  121. 

*  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-1604,  p.  170,  Va.  State  Library, 

'  Rogers'  Histni-y  of  Agrlenlture  and  Prices  I'n  England,  vol.  V,  p.  632. 

'  Beeords  of  York  Countif,  vol.  1690-1604,  p.  169,  Va.  State  Library. 
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surviTed  as  to  the  material  eotering  into  his  residence.  It 
is  learned  from  his  will  that  several  buildings  on  his  plan- 
tation,  including  his  malt-house  and  a  barn,  were  con- 
structed of  brick;*  and  the  probability  is  that  the  house 
in  which  he  lived  was  also  made  of  that  material.  There 
was  a  brick  house  standing  on  the  Juxon  plantation  in 
York.^  William  Fitzhugh,  who  was  very  careful  in  his 
management,  was  content  to  confine  the  brickwork  of 
his  buildings  to  the  chimneys.  In  a  letter  bearing  the 
date  of  1686,  he  mentions  that  all  the  dwellings  on  his 
plantation  were  furnished  with  chimneys  of  brick,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  influences 
governing  him,  shaped  the  action  in  this  respect  of  other 
planters  of  equal  prominence.* 

Defective  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  chimneys 
of  brick  grew  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute.  In  1674, 
Captain  Philip  Lightfoot  entered  suit  against  Mr.  Ralph 
Deane  on  the  ground  that  he  had  sustained  serious  injury 
from  the  negligent  manner  in  wliieh  the  latter  had  per- 
formed his  contract  in  building  the  brick  chimneys  which 
he  had  agreed  to  erect.*  The  use  of  the  same  material  in 
the  construction  of  the  whole  dwelling-house  had  not  be- 
come common  among  the  planters  of  Virginia  as  late  as 
the  administration  of  Spotswood,  the  erection  of  brick 
residences  by  several  prominent  landowners  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  having  been  noted  by  Bever- 
ley as  a  fact  of  importance,  perhaps  because  exceptional.* 
He  states  that  these  houses  had  numerous  rooms  on  a 
floor,  indicating  that  they  were  lai^er  in  size  than  the 

'  Becordt  of  Ynrk  CoutUg,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  170,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Ibid.,  vol,  1684-1087,  pp.  32,  33. 

»  Letters  of  WilMam  Fiuhugh,  April  22,  1888. 

*  necnrdt  of  the  General  Court,  p.  178. 
»  Beverley's  HUtory  of  Virffinia,  p.  235. 
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brick  dwellings  in  the  previous  century,  which  had  been 
built  by  Kemp  and  Berkeley  at  Jamestown. 

In  addition  to  the  brick  residences  in  Virginia  in  the 
Bevetiteenth  century,  there  were  some  public  buildings 
constructed  of  this  material.  By  contract  with  the  Colo- 
nial Government,  Theophilus  Hone,  Mathew  P^e,  and 
William  Drutaimond  agreed  to  raise  a  fort  at  Jamestown, 
to  have  a  frontage  of  brick  extending  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.^  After  some  delay,  this  fort  was  built- 
When  Clayton  visited  the  Colony,  he  found  that  the 
structure  had  been  erected  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon.' 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  there  was  a  large  house 
of  public  entertainment  in  New  Kent  known  as  the  Brick 
House. ^  Some  of  the  county  court-houses  besides  the 
one  at  Jamestown  were  constructed  of  this  material ;  the 
court-house  in  Gloucester  was  built  of  brick,*  and  so  was 
that  in  Middlesex.^ 

>  BecordB  of  General  Court,  p.  149. 

»  Clay  ton's  Virginia,  pp.  2H.  24,  Force's  fflttorical  TracU,  vol.  in. 

'  James  Elcock,  in  enumerating  bis  expenses  in  recovering!  two  run- 
away servants,  includes  the  cost  of  a  pottle  of  beer  nliicb  be  had  bought 
at  the  Brick  House.  Beconfa  o/  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  601, 
Va.  Statfi  Library. 

*  Rtcordt  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1680-16&4,  orders  Feb.  2, 
1684,  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  tiiis  reference  that  the  Gloucester 
court-house  building  vras  of  brick,  the  order  providing  for  the  erection  of 
the  Middlesex  court-house  requiring  that  it  should  be  at  least  of  "equal 
goodness  and  dintensioDS  as  ye  briclc  coart-'hoiiBe  lately  built  in  Gloucester 
county." 

'  Beeordg  of  Middlesex  County,  origina.1  vol.  1680-1694,  orders  Not.  14. 
1092.  The  order  for  building  of  brick  was  dated  Feb.  2,  1084.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  record  showing  that  the  original  order  requiring 
this  court-house  to  be  of  this  material  was  carried  out.  The  flooring 
alone  of  the  court-house  in  York  County  seems  to  have  been  of  brick. 
In  this  brief  enumeration  of  public  buildings  in  the  Colony  constructed 
of  brick,  I  have  designedly  omitted  all  reference  to  the  churches  that 
were  made  of  this  material,  some  of  which,  like  the  one  standing  in 
Middle  Plantation  parish,  that  cost  £800,  had  caused  a  considerable 
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It  was  entirely  natural  that  the  dwellings  of  the  planters 
of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  should,  in  general, 
have  been  made  o£  wood.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
bricks  in  the  necessary  quantities  unless  the  planter  had 
a  kiln  of  his  own,  which  was  only  possible  in  the  case  of 
wealthy  landowners,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
finest  timber,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  abundant ; 
oak,  elm,  ash,  ujhestnut,  pine,  cypress,  cedar,  hickory,  all 
were  to  be  found  in  the  native  forests.  The  site  of  every 
home  was  overshadowed  by  trees  of  extraordinary  height 
and  girth,  and  even  in  the  rudest  period,  axes,  frows,  and 
saws  were  near  at  hand  to  convert  the  trunks  of  these 
trees  into  rough  planks  and  boards.  In  this  profusion 
of  timber,  Virginia  differed  essentially  from  the  mother 
country.  Stone,  brick,  and  slate  were  the  principal  mate- 
rials employed  in  building  in  England,  because  the  area 
in  forests  was  so  small.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  only  three  million  acres  in  woods  and 
coppices  in  England,^  and  in  the  early  decades  their  extent 
was  not  much  greater,  a  steady  drain  upon  these  resources 
being  kept  up  in  supplying  fuel  for  iron  and  glass  manu- 
facture.  The  use  of  wood  in  English  houses,  owing  to 
its  deamess,  seems  to  have  been  practically  confined  to 
laths,  beams,  floors,  stairways,  and  wainscoting.  Every 
consideration  of  cheapness  and  convenience  compelled  the 
planter  in  Virginia  to  construct  every  part  of  his  house, 
except  the  chimney,  of  wood,  an  exception  being  only 
made  in  the  case  of  the  chimney,  because  this  part  of  the 
building  would  not  endure  permanently  if  constructed 

oatlfty.  {Colonial  Siary  Book,So.B2,  pp.  172,174  ;  Sainsbiiry Abstrai-lt 
for  1883,  p.  31,  Va.  State  Library]  Borne  description  of  these  brick 
charcheH  can  with  more  propriety  be  giTen  in  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Chnrcb  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  Rogers'  Hittorjfof  JgrieuUitre  and  Prices  in  England,  voi.V,  p.  529. 
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only  of  mud  and  sticks.  The  unsightlinesa  of  such  mate- 
rials was  doubtless  another  element  of  objection. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  planters  who  owned 
large  estates  were  in  possession  of  a  great  abundance  of 
plank.  John  Smyth  of  York  left  fifteen  hundred  feet,^ 
and  John  Andrews  of  Accomac  eighteen  hundred.*  The 
estate  of  Henry  Jenkins  of  Elizabeth  City  was  indebted 
to  Pascho  Curie  to  the  extent  of  four  thousajid  and  twenty- 
nine  feet.*  In  some  cases,  it  was  the  consideration  in  the 
sale  of  land.*  An  attachment  against  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  debtor  waa  a  conmion  process.  Dressed  timber  was 
known  by  its  width  in  inches.  The  feather-edged  plank 
was  in  general  use  in  building,  and  formed  a  valuable 
part  of  the  estates  of  planters.*  On  one  occasion,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  dressed  timber  were  sold  in 
York  for  ten  shillings,^  and  on  another,  two  hundred  feet 
were  appraised  at  twelve  shillings.  In  Elizabeth  City 
County,  several  thousand  feet  were  disposed  of  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  sterling  a  thousand,  this  being  the 
average  price  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  towards  the  end 
of  the  century.^ 

During  a  long  period,  the  colonist  could  only  procure 
nails  at  a  considerable  expense  because  they  shared  the 
costliness  of  all  articles  mauufactured  of  iron.  So  valu- 
able were  they,  indeed,  that  the  smaller  landowners,  in 
deserting  their  homes  with  a  view  to  making  a  settlement 
elsewhere  on  more  fertile  soil,  were  in  the  habit  of  bum- 

'  Beeordt  of  Torb  County,  vol.  1894-1697,  p.  419,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Secordt  of  Aecomae  Covntg,  original  vol.  1(}68-1670,  p.  23. 

•  Rreords  ofEUiobelh  CUy  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  174,  Va.  State 
Library. 

*  Records  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  385,  Va.  State  Library. 
»  Jteconfa  of  York  CounQ/,  vol.  1687-1691,  p.  66,  Va.  State  Library. 

«  Ibid.,  vol.  1690-1094,  p.  268. 

'  Rer:oril*  of  Elizabeth  City  Covniy,  vol.  1S84-1699,  p.  181,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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ing  their  ciibins  when  abandoned,  in  order  to  secure  the 
nails  by  which  the  planks  were  held  together,  and  so 
general  did  this  habit  become,  that  in  1644—45  it  was  pro- 
vided by  law,  aa  a  means  of  destroying  the  motive  for  set- 
ting the  houses  on  fire,  that  each  planter,  when  he  gave  up 
his  dwelling,  should  be  allowed,  at  public  expense,  as  many 
nails  as  two  impartial  men  should  calculate  to  be  tn  the 
frame  of  the  deserted  residence.^  All  these  articles  in  use 
had  been  imported.  Large  quantities  frequently  formed 
a  part  of  the  estate  of  the  landowner.  Thus  the  in- 
ventory of  the  personalty  of  Francis  Mathews,  in  1675, 
showed  him  to  have  been  in  possession  of  seven  thousand 
eight-penny,  nine  thousand  six-penny,  five  thousand  four- 
penny,  and  two  thousand  ten-penny  nails. ^  John  Carter 
of  Lancaster  left,  as  a  part  of  his  estate,  over  seven  thou- 
sand eight-penny,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ten-penny,  and  nearly  five  thousand  twenty-penny 
nails.'  Fitzhugh,  in  ordering  nails  from  his  merchant  in 
London,  would  give  directions  that  several  thousand  of 
different  kinds  should  be  sent  to  him  at  one  time.* 

It  is  quite  probable  that  for  a  number  of  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Jamestown,  neither  plank  nor  nails  entered 
into  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  colonists  lived.  Undressed  logs  were  doubtless  the 
material  principally  in  use.  George  Sandys,  in  a  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  1623,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  only  advantage  which  resulted  from  the  massacre 
in  the  previous  year  was  that  it  had  compelled  the  planters 
to  draw  into  narrower  limits  and  to  live  more  closely 
together,  the  continuation  of  which  would  inevitably  lead 

'  Hening'a  SlatuUt,  vol,  I,  p.  291. 

»  Beeorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1871-1694,  p.  130,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Becords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  32, 

•  Lett^a  of  Waliam  PUzh-agh,  May  11,  1697. 
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them  to  build  framed  dwellings.^  Whitaker  had  already 
set  the  example.^  Sandyg  probably  anticipated  that  a 
coQcentration  of  the  population  would  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  securing  plank,  not  only  by  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  saw-millfl,  but  also  by  reducing  the  expenses 
of  transportation.  As  it  was,  the  plantations  soon  again 
became  too  widely  dispersed  to  justify  the  erection  in  con- 
venient numbers  of  mills  of  this  character,  and  it  grew  to 
be  almost  as  expensive  to  procure  finished  plank  as  it  was  to 
obtain  bricks.  Governor  Butler,  who  visited  Jamestown 
and  its  vicinity  not  long  after  the  massacre,  declared  in 
his  pamphlet  Virginia  Unmagked,  that  the  houses  of  the 
people  were  the  "  worst  in  the  world,"  and  that  the  most 
wretched  cottages  in  England  were  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  appearance  and  comfort,  to  the  finest  dwellings  in  the 
Colony.^  No  doubt  this  statement  was  substantially  cor- 
rect, although  it  was  made  in  a  sinister  spirit.  The  houses 
were  mean  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  damp  climate  of 
Virginia,  easily  fell  into  decay  unless  carefully  repaired. 
The  Governor  and  Council,  replying  to  the  strictures  of 
Butler,  while  they  acknowledged  that  the  dwellings  which 
had  been  erected  had  been  built  for  use  and  not  for  orna- 
ment, asserted  that  those  occupied  by  workingmen,  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  professed  themselves 
to  be,  excelled  the  homes  of  the  same  class  in  the  rest  of 
the  English  dominions.  The  houses  in  which  persons  of 
quality  resided  had  many  points  of  advantage  over  the 
cottages  and  cabins  of  the  laborers,  and  no  criticisms  of 
importance  could  be  justly  passed  upon  them  in  the  light 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances.* 

'  George  Sandys  to  Samuel  Wrote,  Neill's  Virginia  VeDisla,  p.  124. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  610. 

'  Ahgtmct*  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Compaaff  of  Londonf\o\.ll, 

p. 171. 

•  Abitracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
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The  framed  house  which  Sandys  was  anxious  for  the 
planters  to  substitute  for  the  log  cabin  was  gradually  in- 
troduced as  the  population  increased.  When  Abraham 
Piersey  died  in  1632,  he  was  the  wealthiest  resident  of 
the  Colony.  In  his  will,  he  directed  that  his  body  should 
be  interred  in  the  garden  in  which  his  new  framed  house 
had  been  erected.  This  house  was  perhaps  designed  as 
his  own  residence.^  William  Fitzhugh,  a  man  of  large 
means,  occupied  a  dwelling  into  the  construction  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  brick  entered,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chimneys  and  possibly  the  foundation.^  When 
Nicholas  Hayward  decided  to  establish  one  of  his  chil- 
dren in  Virginia,  he  received  a  letter  from  Fitzhugh  giving 
valuable  information  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  many  of 
the  planters  in  building.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
most  judicious  plan  to  follow  was  to  import  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  from  England  who  were  bound  by  indenture 
to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years.  In  this  length 
of  time,  they  would  be  able  to  raise  a  substantial  house 
without  constructing  the  walls  of  brick,  and  also,  by  the 
performance  of  other  tasks,  to  earn  sufBcient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  planks  and  nails  and  the  additional  materials, 
as  well  as  to  make  good  the  outlay  for  their  own  food  and 
clothing.  Fitzhugh  strongly  advised  against  a  lai^e  dwell- 
ing, and  was  doubtful  even  as  to  the  wisdom  of  building 
an  English  framed  house  of  the  ordinary  size,  the  chaises 
tor  skilled  labor  being  excessively  dear,  ^though   there 

p.  178.  Some  of  the  residences  In  the  Colony  at  this  time  had  been 
erected  at  very  coDsidet&ble  eipenae.  In  a  petition  offered  to  the  King, 
fn  1022,  by  Adam  Dixon,  he  states  tluit  lie  and  a  companion  had  built  a 
boose  at  a  cost  at  £100.  A  house  erected  b;  William  Julian  had  caused 
an  expenditure  of  £30.  Abitraets  of  Procfedings  of  Virginia  Company 
of  London,  vol.  T,  pp,  189,  190. 

>  Brititk  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  T. 

*  Letters  of  Wiltiam  Fitzhugh,  Jan.  30, 1686-1687. 
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was  no  serious  expense  in  obtaining  timber. ^  He  stated 
that  in  constructing  his  residence,  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  out  three  times  the  amount  which  wt>uld  have  been 
required  in  the  case  of  a  house  of  the  same  proportions  in 
London,  where  all  the  materials  used  had  to  be  bought. 
In  Vii^inia,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  three  times  the 
length  of  time  that  would  have  been  taken  to  complete  the 
same  work  in  that  city.  The  Fitzhugh  dwelling,  like  so 
many  of  the  houses  in  the  Colony  at  this  and  in  a  later  age, 
was  doubtless  in  a  measure  the  result  of  several  additions 
at  different  periods  as  the  wants  of  a  growing  family  de- 
manded, a  room  being  joined  to  this  wing  or  to  that  as  con- 
venience suggested.  Many  of  the  residences  illustrated 
in  the  variety  of  their  material  the  evolution  through  which 
80  many  of  the  planters'  mansions  had  passed ;  first  the  log 
house,  then  the  framed,  and  finally  the  brick  addition  or 
the  substitution  of  brick  for  the  wood  of  which  the  central 
portion  of  the  dwelling  was  made.  It  is  an  indication  of 
how  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  architectural  effect 
of  these  additions  that  Bullock  advised  that  the  orig- 
inal residence  should  be  built  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
extension  in  wings  would  not  cause  a  defacement.'  The 
simplicity  of  the  houses  in  which  many  persons  of  good 
position  lived  is  shown  in  a  reference  of  Fitzhugh  to  the 
residence  erected  by  a  brother  of  Hayward ;  it  was  as 
devoid  of  architectural  beauty  as  a  bam,  which  it  must 
have  resembled  exactly,  as  it  is  described  by  Fitzhugh  as 
lacking  both  chimneys  and  partitions.' 

1  Calpeper,  writing  la  1682,  dwells  upon  the  Bame  fact.  See  loetnic- 
tlons,  1681-1682.  Culpeper's  Reply  to  §  48,  McDonald  Papert,  vol.  VI, 
p.  147,  Va.  SiMe  Library. 

*  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  61.  The  references  to  the  "  New  Room  "  in 
the  inTentories  are  very  frequent. 

*  LelUra  of  William  Fiuhvgh,  Jan.  30, 1566-1687.  Fitzhugh  probably 
intended  to  say  that  this  house  was  lacking  in  subetantial  chimneys.  It 
may  hare  heeu  in  an  unfinished  slate. 
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Unpretentious  as  most  of  the  houses  in  the  Colony  were 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  found  that  there  is  not 
infrequent  use  in  different  records  of  the  expression  the 
"  Great  House,"  which  was  so  familiar  among  the  negroes 
in  later  times,  when  the  planters  had  accumulated  large 
wealth  and  exhausted  much  of  it  in  erecting  residences  of 
fine  proportions.  When  James  KuQtt,  in  1632,  leased  a 
part  of  the  public  lands  laid  off  in  Elizabeth  City  by  the 
Company  some  years  before  its  dissolution,  he  obtained  the 
privilege  of  holding  not  only  the  fifty  acres  included  in 
the  temporary  grant,  but  also  the  house  standing  upon 
the  tract  and  "  commonly  called  the  Great  House." '  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  expression  did  not  have  its  ori- 
gin with  the  slaves,  but  was  probably  transmitted  from 
England.  That  it  was  in  use,  was  no  certain  evidence 
that  many  large  mansions  were  to  be  found  in  the  Colony, 
since  it  was  relative  in  its  significance.  There  were  also 
references  to  the  planter's  residence  as  the  "  Manor  House." 

The  typical  dwelling  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century  —  and  innumerable  examples  of  the  same  kind 
have  survived  to  the  present  day  —  was  a  framed  building 
of  moderate  size  with  a  chimney  at  each  end.  The  early 
records  of  the  eastern  counties  show  the  manner  in  which 
these  houses  were  erected,  and  the  outlay  their  construc- 
tion entailed.  Reference  by  way  of  illustration  may  be 
made  to  a  few  instances  which  have  thus  been  preserved. 
In  1679,  Major  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Henrico,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  James  Gates,  a  carpenter  of  the  same  county,  by  the 
terms  of  which,  Gates  was  required  to  prepare  the  frame 
of  a  house  that  was  to  be  forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty 

'  Va.  Lawl  PaUnta,  vol.  1623-1043,  p.  133.  The  residence  of  Mr. 
Sparlca  in  Lancaster  is  also  described  in  the  records  of  that  couut;  aa  tlie 
"  Great  Honae."    S«e  origiQal  vol.  1690-1709,  pp.  19,  20. 
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in  width.  He  was  to  put  the  different  parts  of  this  frame 
tc^ether  on  the  spot  selected  as  the  site  of  the  proposed 
dwelling,  and  then  cover  the  sides  with  boards  and  place 
a  roof  on  the  top.  There  was  to  be  no  cellar,  the  house 
being  supported  by  sills  resting  on  the  ground,  A  chim- 
ney was  to  be  constructed  at  either  end.  The  upper  and 
lower  floors  were  to  be  divided  respectively  into  two  rooms 
by  wooden  partitions.  The  joists  and  posts  were  to  be 
squared  by  a  line.  In  consideration  of  the  satisfactory 
performance  by  Gates  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, Chamberlayne  bound  himself  to  pay  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  cask.  The  house  was  to  be  finished 
in  seven  months.^ 

In  1695,  Robert  Sharpe  contracted  to  pay  John  Hud- 
lesy,  both  being  citizens  of  Henrico,  twenty-two  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  consideration  that  Hudlesy  would 
build  for  him  a  framed  house,  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  having  a  chimney  at  each  end.  Sharpe  was  to 
furnish  the  boards  and  shingles,  and  Hudlesy  the  nails 
and  timbers,  the  latter  during  the  performance  of  the 
agreement  being  required  to  supply  his  own  food.* 

Robert  Stevens  of  Middlesex  bound  himself  to  erect  for 
Thomas  Hill  a  house  forty  feet  in  length  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  nine  pounds  sterling,* 

Under  the  terms  of  a  contract  between  the  executors 
of  William  Pryor  and  Richard  Bernard  of  York  County, 
the  latter  in  leasing  the  Pryor  estate  was  required,  in 
addition  to  paying  the  taxes,  to  build  what  was  described 
as  a  sufficient  dwelling-house,  that  is  to  say,  a  house 

1  Becordt  of  Henrico  CoKittg,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  88,  Va.  SlaU  Lt 
braij. 

» Ibid.,  vol.  ie77-16eft,  orders  Oct.  1,  1C95,  Va,  Slate  Library. 

*  Records  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1680-16B1,  p.  63  ;  see  also 
Ibid.,  original  vol.  1673-1686,  f.  p.  17, 
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forty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  breadth.^ 
Christopher  Branch  of  Henrico  County,  a  planter  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gave  directions  in  his  will  that  there 
«hould  be  erected  for  his  son  a  residence  twenty  feet  long 
and  sixteen  wide,  and  for  his  grandson  a  dwelling  to  be 
made  up  of  four  series  of  boards  five  feet  from  end  to  end. 
The  house  in  which  he  himself  lived  was  twenty  feet  in 
length  and  fifteen  in  width.^  Kichard  Ward  of  Henrico 
left  instructions  that  a  dwelling  twenty  feet  wide  and 
thirty  feet  long  should  be  built  for  his  son.  Five  chim- 
neys were  to  be  erected." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  residences  of  the  ministers 
represented  the  average  dimensions  of  the  dwelling-houses 
in  Virginia  at  this  period  of  colonial  history.  In  1635, 
there  was  erected  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  a  wooden  parsonage,  forty  feet  in  width,  eighteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  nine  feet  in  the  valley.  A  chimney  was 
raised  at  each  end.  An  apartment  was  attached  to  the 
main  structure  on  either  side,  one  being  used  as  a  study, 
the  other  as  a  buttery.* 

The  number  of  rooms  in  the  dwelling-house  of  this 
century  varied  with  the  size  of  the  structure  ;  thus  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Berkeley  at  Green  Spring  was  divided 
into  six  apartments,  while  that  of  William  Fitzliugh  con- 
tained twelve  or  thirteen.  The  Stratton  dwelling-house 
in  Henrico  had  three  chambers  above  and  one  below  stairs, 
a  hall,  kitchen,  and  pantry.     The  kitchen  was  probably 

'  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  1038-1848,  p.  318,  Va.  State  Library. 
»  SecoT<l»  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1077-1602,  p.  209  ;  Ihid.,  original 
vol.  1097-1704,  pp.  192,  195. 

*  Sometiines  tbe  Gpeci6catioDS  called  for  one  inside  and  one  outsida 
chimney.  BeeorOt  of  York  County,  vol.  1091-1701,  p.  206,  Va.  State 
Library. 

•  BecoTdt  of  Aeeomae  County,  vol.  1632-1040,  p.  43,  Va.  State  Library. 
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detached.  In  the  Osborne  residence,  the  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  are  described  as  the  "  best,"  the  "  outward,"  and 
the  "lodging;"  on  the  upper  floor,  there  were  only  two 
apartments,  the  "best  room"  and  the  "  north  room."  The 
kitchen  was  under  a  diEFerent  roof.  The  Farrar  dwelling- 
house  contained  a  hall,  an  inner  and  an  outer  chamber, 
and  a  shed.  The  dairy  and  kitchen  were  also  referred  to, 
but  they  were  probably  in  separate  buildings.* 

In  some  of  the  houses  in  York  County,  a  hall  or  dining- 
room,  a  chamber  and  a  kitchen,  only  were  to  be  found. 
These  dwellings  either  did  not  rise  above  one  story  or  they 
spread  out  beyond  the  main  structure.  In  others,  the 
term  "parlor  "is  substituted  in  the  inventories  for  chamber 
in  enumerating  the  suite  of  rooms.  In  others  still,  there 
were  the  new  room,  the  inner  room,  the  little  chamber,  or 
the  little  room  opposite  the  stairs,  the  hall,  the  chamber 
over  the  parlor,  the  parlor,  the  shed,  and  the  kitclien.  In 
aU  of  these  cases,  the  kitchen  was  either  attached  to  the 
main  building  or  stood  entirely  by  itself. 

The  apartments  in  the  house  of  Colonel  Thomas  Lud- 
low, a  planter  of  wealth,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  consisted  of  an  inner  room,  a  small  middle  room, 
a  chamber,  hall,  buttery,  kitchen,  milk-house,  and  store. 
Mathew  Hubbard  was  also  the  owner  of  very  valuable 
property.  His  home  contained  a  parlor  and  hall,  a  hall 
and  parlor  chamber,  a  kitchen  and  buttery.  Edward 
Lockey  of  the  same  county  was  a  merchant  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  estate  both  by  his  own  thrift  and 
by  his  marriage  with  a  widow  who  had  received  a  fortune 
under  the  will  of  her  first  husband.  His  dwelling-house 
was  probably  as  large  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  Colony  in 

•  Becords  of  Bfnrieo  County,  Stratton,  orifpnal  toI.  1697-1704,  p.  137  ; 
Osbome,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  361 1  Farrar,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  8,  Va.  State 

Library. 
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possession  of  the  same  means;  it  contained  only  seven 
apartments,  the  chamber  over  the  hall,  the  small  room 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  chamber,  the  room  over  the 
chamber,  which  was  probably  of  very  small  dimensions,  as 
a  bed  and  couch  formed  its  only  furniture,  the  hall,  which 
was  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  the  middle  room,  the 
porch  chamber,  and  the  kitchen.  There  was  in  addition  a 
dairy.  Edmund  Cohbs  of  York,  who  was  the  owner  of  six 
negro  slaves,  forty-eight  head  of  cattle,  thirty-two  sheep, 
fifteen  head  of  hogs,  three  cart  and  three  saddle  horses, 
resided  in  a  house  containing  a  hall  and  kitchen  on  the 
lower  floor  and  one  room  above  stairs.^ 

The  division  of  rooms  in  the  houses  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Digges  and  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  of  York,  represents 
very  probably  the  average  number  in  the  homes  of  the 
wealthiest  members  of  the  planting  class  in  this  county 
at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  different  names  given 
to  many  of  these  apartments  recall  a  contemporaneous 
custom  of  English  housekeepers  which  has  descended  to 
the  latest  generation  of  Virginians.  There  were  in  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Digges,  the  yellow  room,  the  red  room, 
and  the  hall  parlor ;  there  was  a  large  room  opposite  the 
yellow  room,  which  was  probably  the  chamber  of  the 
master  and  the  mistress,  while  back  of  this,  a  small  room 
was  situated.  Above  the  floor  on  which  these  apartments 
were  found,  there  was  a  garret  with  a  room  attached,  while 
below  there  was  a  cellar,* 

The  residence  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  contained  the  old 
and  die  new  hall,  an  inner  room  over  the  hall,  an  outer  room, 
an  upper  chamber,  the  chamber  of  Mrs.  Bacon  and  a  cham- 
ber above  it,  a  kitchen,  dairy,  and  storeroom.     Colonel 

'  Secords  of  York  Count]/,  Ludlow,  vol.  1S5T-1662,  p.  276 ;  Hnbliatd, 
vol.  1884-1672,  p.  4M ;  Cobbe,  yol.  1890-1694,  p.  833,  V».  SUM  Library. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  1690-iaM,  p.  313,  Va.  SWW  Library. 
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Bacon  was  one  of  the  largest  property  holders  in  Virginia.' 
Rosegill  in  Middlesex,  the  home  o£  Ralph  Wormeley,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  and  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  a  man 
whose  personal  estate  was  appraised  at  nearly  three  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  equal  in  value  to  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  contained  a  parlor  with  a  chamber  overhead,  a 
chamber  with  a  second  chamber  above  it,  an  old  and  new 
nursery,  the  lady's  chamber  with  a  chamber  overhead,  an 
entry,  two  closets,  and  a  storeroom.  Apparently  detached 
from  the  house,  there  were  a  kitchen  and  dairy,  two 
stories  in  height.^ 

Robert  Beverley,  who  died  in  1687,  was  a  planter  of 
still  more  valuable  estate,  but  his  residence  was  of  much 
less  pretension  in  size  and  appointments.  Its  apartments 
included  the  chamber  in  which  Major  Beverley  slept, 
a  second  chamber  overhead,  a  porch  and  hall  chamber, 
a  dairy  and  kitchen  and  the  overseer's  room.  Richard 
Willis  of  Middlesex  was  also  a  man  of  wealth.  His 
house,  which  had  received  several  additions  from  time  to 
time,  contained  eight  roftms  and  one  closet,  with  a  kitchen 
and  dairy  attached.  There  were  six  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and 
two  closets  in  the  residence  of  Corbin  Griffin  of  the  same 
county.^ 

The  residence  of  William  Fanntleroy  of  Rappahannock, 
one  of  the  principal  landowners  in  that  part  of  Virginia, 
contained  a  hall  chamber  with  a  second  chamber  overhead, 
a  porch  chamber,  a  hall,  closet,  and  kitchen.*  Thomas 
Willoughby,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Lower  Norfolk  County, 

1  Becord)  of  York  Counlg.  vol.  1894-1697,  p.  261,  Va.  State  Library, 

»  Becords  of  Mlddleaex  County,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  113  ;  see 
also  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  .January,  1891,  p.  170. 

'  Becords  of  Middlesex  County,  Beverley  inventory  on  file,  1687  ;  WilUa, 
original  vol.'  1698-1718,  p.  88  ;  Giiffln,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  134. 

<  Becards  of  Baj^iahannock  County,  vol.  1677-1682,  p.  108,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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resided  in  a  house  which  was  made  up  of  a  hall  and  parlor, 
a  porch  chamber,  two  additional  chambers  known  reajjec- 
tively  ae  the  green  and  the  red,  over  which  there  were 
two  garreta,  a  chamber  which  Mrs.  Willoughby  used  and 
which  had  a  loft  above  it,  a  kitchen,  meal-room,  and 
cellar,  a  dairy,  quartering-roora,  and  shed.  The  dwelling 
of  Adam  Thoroughgood,  who  died  in  1686,  had  fewer 
apartments.  They  included  three  chambers,  a  hall  and 
parlor,  a  kitchen  and  cellar.  Apparently,  it  was  of  one 
story.  The  house  of  Cornelius  Lloyd,  whose  personal 
estate  was  valued  at  131,044  pounds  of  tobacco,  con- 
tained a  chamber  and  hall,  a  kitchen,  with  a  loft  and  a 
dairy.  The  residence  of  Adam  Keeling  was  distinguished 
for  seven  rooms,  including  two  sheds,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
buttery.  In  the  dwelling  of  Captain  John  Sibsey,  there 
were,  besides  a  quartering-room  and  dairy,  a  parlor  hall 
and  chamber.  The  home  of  Francis  Emperor  contained 
three  rooms  in  addition  to  a  shed,  dairy,  and  kitchen. 
These  planters  were  the  leading  citizens  of  Lower  Nor- 
folk County.^ 

In  the  house  of  Southey  Littleton  of  Accomac  there 
were  a  parlor  chamber,  a  porch  chamber,  a  hall  chamber, 
a  hall,  two  garrets,  a  little  room  over  the  kitchen,  the 
kitchen  and  the  dairy."  The  residence  of  Argoll  Yeardley 
of  Northampton  contained  a  hall  chamber,  a  hall,  a  parlor 
chamber,  two  small  chambers  next  to  the  parlor,  with  a 
dairy  and  kitchen,  probably  detached.* 

The  partitions  of   the  plantation  dwelling-house  were 

'  Becord»  of  Loieer  Norfolk  County,  Willoughby,  original  vol.  1666- 
16T6,  p.  126 ;  Thorougbgood,  original  vol.  167&-108S,  p.  223 ;  Lloyd, 
original  vol.  1651-1668,  f.  p.  168 ;  Keeling,  original  vol.  1675-1686,  f.  p.  163 ; 
Sfbsey.  original  vol.  1661-1656,  f.  p.  64 ;  Emperor,  original  vol.  1668- 
1666,  p.  346. 

>  Becorda  ofAecomae  County,  original  vol.  1676-1690,  p.  293. 

*  Secord»  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1664-1665,  f.  p.  117. 
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first  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  tenacious  mud  and  then 
whitewashed.'  Lime  was  made  in  large  quantities  with 
ease,  on  account  of  the  masses  of  oyster  shells  to  be  found 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  rivers.*  Bullock  remarked  on  the 
excellence  of  this  material  in  Virginia,  its  superiority  to 
the  like  in  use  in  the  mother  country  heing  due  to  the  fact 
that  English  lime  was  manufactured  from  chalk  and  was 
in  consequence  thin  and  less  enduring.^  In  some  cases, 
the  walls  were  scaled  with  riven  hoards  and  the  partitions 
lined  with  wainscoting.  This  was  observed  in  the  house 
of  Colonel  Daniel  Parke  of  York.*  The  room  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  Jamestown  was  ceiled  with  sawn  boards 
which  had  been  planed  until  they  were  perfectly  smooth.^ 
The  roofing  of  the  houses  was  made  of  shingle,  which 
was  a  square  oblong  piece  of  cypress  or  pine  wood.  There 
was  some  attempt  to  manufacture  tile,  but  when  used, 
it  proved  to  be  defective.*  In  the  Cohabitation  Act  of 
1662,  it  was  provided  that  the  roofs  of  the  brick  houses 

'  Leah  and  Biushel,  p.  18,  Force's  SMorical  Traeti,  vol.  III. 

'  New  DeHcriptiou  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Force's  Hittorical  Tractt,  vol.  U. 
See  also  Glover,  in  mUo.  Trant.  Boyal  Soc.,  1679-1678,  vol.  XI-SII, 
p.  635. 

'  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  8. 

*  "  Whereas  Mr.  Robert  Whitehaire,  attonie;  of  Mr.  Richard,  execnf 
ot  Mr.  Robert  Bourne,  arrested  to  this  court,  Mr.  Henry  White  concern- 
ing the  furnishing  and  completing  of  his  dwelling-house,  as  the  house  of 
Capt.  Daniel  Parke  then  was,  and  it  being  referred  to  the  oath  of  the  said 
White  to  declare  what  he  was  to  doe  thereto,  and  he  on  oath  declares  that 
he  was  to  scale  the  npper  rooms  with  riven  hoards,  to  make  a  wainscot 
partition  between  the  two  rooms  and  a  wainscot  ...  on  the  stair  head 
and  to  put  banisters  into  the  stairs,  for  which  said  work  when  finished, 
the  said  Bourne  was  to  pay  him  666  lbs.  of  tobacco  at  4^.  per  lb." 
Jtecordg  of  Tort  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  71,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Order  of  Governor  and  Council,  Oct.  8,  1686,  McDonald  Faptra, 
vol  VII,  p.  386,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  New  Description  ot  Virginia,  p.  7,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol,  11 ; 
Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  235. 
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to  be  erected  at  Jamestown  should  be  covered  with  this 
material;^  this  constituted  probably  the  greater  quantity 
in  Virginia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  although 
it  was  said  of  the  storm  which  occurred  in  1684  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  damage  which  it  inflicted  consisted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  tile  roofs  by  the  hail.  No  slate 
seems  to  have  been  employed,  altliough,  as  the  line  of  settle- 
ments spread,  quarries  of  this  formation  were  discovered. 
The  cost  of  its  transportation  would  have  excluded  it,  even 
if  the  violent  winds  of  Virginia  had  not  rendered  its  use 
inadvisable.  Cypress  shingles  were  not  only  remarkable 
tor  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  would  last  in  a 
state  of  absolute  exposure  to  every  sort  of  weather,  but 
they  could  be  procured  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
a  consideration  of  supreme  importance.  The  demand  for 
this  roofing  was  always  steady.  Among  the  fines  imposed 
upon  some  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Bacon  was  one  of  ten  thoiisand  shingles.' 

The  windows  of  the  houses  were  doubtless  in  many 
cases  merely  sliding  panels;  in  all  homes  of  any  pretension, 
however,  glass  panes  were  in  use.^  In  1684,  Colonel  Byrd 
transmitted  an  order  to  his  London  merchant  to  send  him 
■  four  hundred  feet  of  glass  with  drawn  lead  and  solder  in 
proportion,  but  a  part  of  this  was  probably  designed  for 
sale  in  the  Colony.*    Fitzhugh  gave  similar  instructions 

'  Hening's  Stalvtet,  vol.  II,  p.  172.    The  order  was  "  slate  or  tile." 

*  PetlUon  ot  John  Johnson,  Brititk  State  Fapen,  Colonial  Faperi; 
Saintbury  AhttracUfor  1677,  p.  «,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  I..eah  and  Racbel,  p.  18.  Force's  HUtorical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  "  In  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Thomas  Ballard,  Jr.,  assignee  of  CoL  lliomaH 
Ballard  and  Jeremiah  Wing,  ic  is  ordered  that  the  said  Wiog  doth  forth- 
with periorro  and  finish  the  glazing  wort  he  was  to  do,  otherwise  eie- 
cution  for  forty  ahillings  to  isaue  against  him."  Becords  of  York  County, 
vol.  1084-1687,  p.  167,  Va.  Stale  Llhrorj.  See  also  Beeordt  of  Lower 
Norfolk  Covnly,  original  vol.  1851-1656,  f.  p.  1. 

*  Letters  of  WillUaa  Byrd,  June  21,  1684. 
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to  his  correspondent  in  England.  Boxes  of  this  material 
formed  not  infrequently  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  deceased 
planters.'  In  the  county  levies,  provision  wEis  made  for 
the  purchase  of  glass  for  the  court-houses,  and  glaziers 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  put  it 
in  place.'  Some  of  these  meclianics  were  so  prosperous 
that  they  were  able  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  by 
patent.  There  are  references  in  the  inventories  to  cross 
garnets  for  windows.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  Virginia, 
in  which  hail-storms  and  tempests  arose  so  suddenly  and 
prevailed  with  such  violence,  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  glass  panes  witli  strong  shutters;  these  shutters  and 
the  body  of  the  house  were  in  many  instances  allowed  to 
remain  unpainted,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  general.' 
The  example  of  Fitzhugh  was  doubtless  followed  by  every 
other  planter  in  the  enjoyment  of  easy  circumstances ;  on 
oae  occasion  alone  he  is  found  importing  a  large  qiiantity 
of  colors,  with  walnut  and  linseed  oil,  brushes,  and  half  a 
dozen  suits  of  the  three-quarter  cloth  in  which  the  bouse 
painters  of  this  age  pursued  their  trade. 

The  surroundings  of  the  planter's  residence  were  plain 
and  simple.  The  yard,  as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  open 
ground,  overshadowed  here  and  there  by  trees.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  was  situated  the  garden, 
devoted  partly  to  vegetables  and  partly  to  flowers,  thyme, 
marjoram,  and  phlox  being  as  abundant  there  as  in  England. 
Many  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  had  only  recently  been 

>  Francia  Mathews'  personal  estate  included  37  feet  of  glass  {Records 
of  York  CoKJtly,  vol.  1671-1694.  p.  130,  Va.  State  Library),  and  John 
Carter's,  one  box,  containing  144  feet  of  the  same  maierial  {Betords 
of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1000-170fi,  p.  23). 

2  Becords  of  Henrico  Count;/,  vol.  1077-1092,  p.  470,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

°  There  is  an  entry  In  Secordt  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1090- 
1709,  pp.  19,  20,  in  which  It  is  stated  that  Edward  Flofd  painted  the 
nindowa  of  the  Sparks  "  Great  House"  with  white  lead. 
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brought  from  the  mother  country.  Byrd  is  discovered  in 
16&4  writing  to  his  brother  in  England,  and  thanking  him 
for  the  gooseberry  and  currant  hushes  which  had  just  been 
received;  in  the  same  year,  he  expresses  to  a  second  cor- 
respondent hia  appreciation  of  a  gift  of  seeds  and  roots, 
which  had  been  planted  and  had  safely  flowered,'  The 
summer-houses,  arbors,  and  grottoes,  which  Beverley  de- 
clares were  to  be  found  near  the  residences  were  doubt- 
less generally  situated  in  the  garden,  and  were  erected  to 
afford  a  cool  place  of  retreat  in  the  warmest  hours  of  the 
summer  day;  the  garden  itself  was  always  protected  by  a 
paling  to  keep  out  the  hogs  and  cattle  which  were  permitted 
to  wander  without  restraint.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  landowners,  there  were  as 
a  rule  grouped  the  dove-cot,  stable,  barn,  henhouse,  cabins 
for  the  servants,  kitchen,  and  milk-house,^  the  object  of 
this  in  the  last  instances  being  to  remove  from  the  man- 
sion the  operations  of  cooking,  washing,  and  dairying.  In 
many  yards,  a  tall  pole  with  a  toy  house  at  the  top  was 
erected,  in  which  the  bee  martin  might  build  its  nest,  this 
bird  bravely  attacking  the  hawk  and  crow,  and  tlius  serv- 
ing as  a  guardian  of  the  poultry.^  In  some  cases,  wells 
were  dug  as  a  means  of  procuring  drinking  water,  but  the 
natural  springs  were  so  numerous  that  the  use  of  the  former 
was  comparatively  rare.*    In  the  early  history  of  the  Col- 

'  LOteri  of  William  Byrd,  May  21,  1684;  Ibid.,  May  20,  1684.  The 
aeeda  and  roots  were  the  iris,  crocus,  tulip,  and  anemone.  Flower-pota 
are  sometimes  included  io  the  inventories  of  personal  estates.  See,  for 
Instance,  Beeorda  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1877-1682,  p.  284,  Va.  State 

*  Letter*  of  Wiiliam  Pitzhash,  April  2a,  1686;  Beverley's  History  of 
Virginia,  p.  2-35. 

■  Such  a  pole  stood  in  the  yard  sunounding  the  house  of  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr, 

•  "  They  have  pure  and  wholesome  water  which  thej  fetch  wholly  from 
springs,  whereof  the  country  is  so  full  that  there  is  not  a  house  but  hath 
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ony,  when  there  was  a  constant  prospect  of  an  assault  by 
the  Indians,  the  law  required  that  the  ground  immediately 
adjacent  to  every  house  should  be  palisaded.  This  provi- 
sion was  only  temporary.*  At  a  later  period,  many  of  the 
planters  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  tbe  area  about  their 
dwellings  enclosed  by  a  stout  fence,  Fitzhugh  selected 
locust  for  this  purpose,  the  fibre  of  this  tree  being  remark- 
able for  its  endurance.^  The  same  wood  was  for  a  similar 
reason  employed  by  other  planters. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  different  con- 
tents of  the  plantation  house  and  its  out-buildings  in  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  it  will  he  interesting  to  consider  very 
briefly  what  several  of  the  earliest  writers  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  Colony  thought  necessary  that  the  person 
taking  up  his  residence  there  should  import  in  the  way  of 
clothing  and  utensils.  The  Company  advised  that  in  ad- 
dition to  bringing  with  him  certain  articles  of  apparel  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  the  emigrant 
should  carry  over  a  pair  of  canvas  sheets,  seven  ells  of 
fine  and  five  ells  of  coarse  canvas,  and  one  coarse  rug ; 
for  kitchen  utensils,  one  iron  pot,  one  kettle,  a  spit,  one 
large  frying-pan,  two  skiUets,  several  platters,  dishes,  and 
wooden  spoons.^  Williams  recommended,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  emigrant  should  bring  with  him  an 
iron  pot,  a  gridiron,  a  large  and  a  small  kettle,  skillets, 
frying-pans,  dishes,  platters,  spoons,  and  knives.*  The 
agent  in  London  to  whom  Sir  Edward  Vemey  wrote  when 
he  had  decided  to  send  his  son  to  Virginia,  had  practical 
knowledge  aa  to  the  household  goods  that  would  be  re- 
one  nigh  the  door."  Glover,  in  Philo.  Trans.  Boyal  8oc.,  1676-1678, 
vol.  XI-SII,  pp.  635,  636. 

1  Henins's  StatuUs,  vol.  I,  p.  127. 

"  LeUers  i,f  William  FiUhugh,  April  22,  1686. 

•  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  607-609. 

*  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  10,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  ID. 
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quired  by  an  emigrant  to  tlie  Colony  ;  he  restricted  the 
articles  which  would  be  needed  to  a  feather-bed,  bolster, 
and  rug,  a  pair  of  blankets  and  three  pairs  of  sheets.' 

In  examining  the  inventories  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  soon  discovered  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  planters  who  left  personal  estates  were  possessed  of  a 
far  larger  quantity  of  household  goods  than  were  found 
in  these  meagre  enumerations.  The  English  descent  of 
the  householders  was  shown  in  every  particular  of  their 
residences.  I  shall  begin  with  a  description  of  the  furni- 
ture and  take  the  bedroom  as  a  starting-point.  The  vari- 
ety of  beds  in  the  possession  of  the  planters  was  the  same 
as  in  English  homes  of  the  same  period  ;  there  were  the 
large  bed,  the  sea-bed,*  the  flock-bed,  and  the  trundle-bed, 
which  was  rolled  under  the  large  bed  during  the  day.  The 
bedtick  was  generally  made  of  canvas  and  was  stuffed 
with  the  feathers  of  wild  or  domestic  fowls,  or  with 
hair  or  straw.^  One  of  the  materials  most  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  homes  of  the  smaller 
planters  was  the  flower  of  a  plant  that  was  found  in  all 
the  marshes' and  ponds  of  the  Colony  and  which  is  still 
known  as  the  cat-tail.  This  stuff  had  the  softness  of 
feathers.  It  was  entirely  a  local  expedient.  The  large 
bed  of  the  chamber  was  surrounded  by  curtains  which 
were  upheld  by  a  rod,  some  of  these  hangings  being  red, 
some  white,  and  some  green.  The  material  of  which  they 
were  made  consisted  of  prints,  linsey-woolsey,  or  kidder- 

'  Vemey  Papers,  Camden  Society  PublicationB ;  Neill'a  Virginia  Garo- 
lorum,  pp.  lCU-111. 

'  Among  the  orders  of  court  recorded  in  York  Connty  is  the  following! 
"John  Thomas  ordered  to  pay  Mathew  Page  a  good  sea-bed."  Vol. 
1667-1062,  p.  176,  Vs.  State  Library. 

*  Colonel  Norwood  mentions  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Jenkin  Price  in  Accomac,  he  lay  down  on  a  bed  of  fresh  straw.  Nor- 
wood'B  Voyage  to  Virginia,  p.  48,  Force's  HiitoHcal  Tracts,  vol.  IIL 
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minster.  The  canopy  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  in 
common  use.  Some  of  the  beds  had  mosquito  nets.' 
The  valances,  which  were  bands  of  cloth  suspended  from 
the  sides  of  the  bed  to  the  floor,  were  made  of  linsey- 
woolsey;  drugget,  a  species  of  cloth  of  French  production 
containing  gold  and  silver  threads;  or  serge,  a  scarlet  cloth, 
which,  like  all  the  cloths  of  this  period  which  were  dyed 
this  color,  was  dear  in  price  ;  or  kiddermioster,  flowered 
green  and  white.  The  pillows  and  pillow-biers  were 
manufactured  of  white  linen  or  canvas,  and  the  former  were 
stuffed  with  feathers.  The  sheets  were  of  oznaburg,  can- 
vas, brown  or  white  holland.  The  most  common  blanket 
was  known  as  the  duffield.  The  outer  covering  consisted 
either  of  a  coverlet,  which  was  green  or  white  in  color, 
or  a  quilt  of  mixed  hues.  Sometimes  it  was  of  leather.' 
The  rugs  were  made  of  worsted  yarn  or  cotton,  and  were 
white,  red,  green,  or  blue  in  color.  In  winter,  the  warm- 
ing-pan was  used  as  a  means  of  taking  the  chill  from  the 
sheets,  this  household  article  being  manufactured  of  brass. 
The  couch,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  sofa,  served 
the  purpose  both  of  a  bed  and  a  reclining  seat ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  made  of  different  materials,  references  being 
found  to  wainscot,  hide,  tanned  leather,  embroidered 
Russian  leather,  and  Turkey-worked  couches.  The  last 
formed  a  part  of  the  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  wealth- 
iest planters. 

Prominent  in  the  chamber  were  the  trunk  and  the 
chest.     Of  the  former,  there  were  the  plain  leather,  the 

>  KefeTeaces  to  mosquito  cloth  in  Oie  inventories  ftrevery  numerons. 
Among  the  aiticlea  of  personal  propert;  owned  by  ThomEis  Batt«  U  Ilia 
death  were  foarteen  jards  of  this  cloth.  Becordt  of  HeKtico  Cotinty, 
vol.  1688-1607,  p.  234,  Va.  State  Library. 

^  SecorSs  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  21,  coutBins 
a  relerence  to  a  leather  coverlet. 
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gUt  leather,  the  cabinet,  and  the  sealskin.'  The  chests 
were  the  principal  receptacles  of  the  most  costly  articles 
of  clothing,  many  doubtless  being  highly  ornamented.  In 
them  were  placed  the  linen  not  in  use,  the  garments  of  the 
past  season,  the  fine  dresses  which  were  brought  out  only 
on  special  occasions,  trinkets  of  value,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, plate.  The  substitute  for  the  modern  bureau  was 
the  case  of  drawers  with  a  looking-glass  fixed  to  its  top. 
These  glasses  were  of  various  sizes.  There  was  also  the 
detached  looking-glass,  which  was  often  inserted  in  an 
olive  wood  frame.  The  chairs  were  made  after  several 
different  fashions.  There  were  the  rush  chair,  the  name 
derived  from  the  material  of  which  the  seat  was  woven  ; 
the  calfskin  chair,  which  was  doubtless  the  plainest  in 
appearance ;  the  Russian  leather  chair  and  the  Turkey- 
worked  chair.  The  Russian  leather  chair,  the  chair  of  the 
most  costly  manufacture,  was  found  in  all  the  dwellings 
in  which  there  was  any  pretension  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  comfort.  In  some  bouses,  as  many  as  two  dozen  were 
observed.  The  Turkey-worked  chair  was  one  the  seat  of 
which  was  covered  with  cloth  highly  ornamented  with 
embroidered  figures.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was 
the  large  wicker  chair,^  the  small  wooden  chair,  with  a 
bottom  woven  of  white  oak  strips,  and  the  cane  chair,  the 
plam  stool,  and  the  joint  stool. 

The  fireplace  was  guarded  by  fenders  of  iron  or  tizu 
On  the  hearth  stood  andirons  of  brass  or  iron,  those  of 
the  latter  material  not  infrequently  weighing  as  much  as 
fifty-six  pounds.     They  often  represented  dogs  with  brass 

■  InTentory  of  Jonstban  Newell  Included  sd  oyster-shell  trunk. 
Beeordt  of  York  Coantg,  vol.  1675-1086,  p.  140,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  A  wicker  chair  formed  part  of  the  household  property  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Sr.     Becordi  of  York  County,  vol,  16S4-1897,  p.  201,  Va,  State 
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heads.  There  were  shovels  and  tongs  of  iron,  and  doubt- 
less, in  many  cases,  of  brass.  In  some  of  the  bouses,  the 
backs  of  the  chimneys  were  of  the  former  metal.'  A 
liirge  chafing-dish  was  used  at  times  for  heating  the 
chamber.  The  floor  was  frequently  protected  by  carpets, 
some  of  which  were  of  stout  leather,  some  of  stuffs 
highly  figured  and  colored.*  There  were  printed  linens 
for  the  windows  and  printed  cottons  for  the  chimneys. 
In  some  of  the  houses,  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were 
hung  with  tapestry.^  There  were  screens,  escritoires,  and 
clocks  of  various  and  often  of  costly  patterns.*  Tliere 
were  combs  of  horn  and  ivory  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair.  The  basin  and  ewer  were  of  pewter.  The  soap 
used  in  washing  was  either  imported  or  the  product  of 
domestic  manufacture.  The  inventories  contain  many 
references  to  "Virginia  soft  soap." 

The  respective  value  of  the  various  articles  in  the 
numerous  chambers  did  not  differ  in  a  very  striking 
degree.  In  this  respect,  the  appraisements  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  rooms  in  the  residence  of  Thomas  Stratton 
of  Henrico,  a  planter  whose  estate  was  fairly  representa- 
tive, was  probably  not  exceptional ;  the  furniture  in  one 
chamber  above  stairs  was  set  down  as  worth  thirty-two 
pounds  sterling;  in  another,  thirty-seven;  that  in  the 
principal  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  tliirty-nine,* 
The  furniture  in  the  hall  of  the  Yates  residence  in  Lower 
Norfolk  was  entered  at  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 

1  Lelters  of  William  Fitzhvgh.  June  2S,  1684;  Recordi  of  Lomer  A'or- 
foik  County,  original  vol.  1046-1651,  f.  p.  98. 

'  Secorda  of  Sappahannock  Counts,  Tol.  1077-1682,  p.  106,  Va.  State 
Library.    The  term  "carpet"  was  sometimea  applied  to  table  coverings. 

*  Letters  of  William  Fitzhiir/h,  April  22,  1686, 

*  There  ia  a  reference  to  a  clock  in  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1667- 
1062,  p.  247,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  BeconU  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol.  1607-1704,  p.  137. 
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fifty-three  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  in  the  buttery,  at  a  thou- 
sand and  sixty-four  ;  in  the  chamber,  at  six  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  and  in  the  closet,  at  ninety-six.  This  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  century,  when  that  commodity  had  begun  to 
maintain  a  general  average  of  about  two  pence  a  pound,^ 
Corbin  Griffin,  a  planter  of  Middlesex  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  amount  of  property,  bequeathed  to  his 
widow  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  with  which  to  fur- 
nish presumably  her  chamber.^ 

The  articles  in  use  in  the  hall  or  dining-room,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  "great  room,"  were  comparatively 
few  I  among  them  were  several  varieties  of  tables,  the 
most  common  of  which  were  the  short  and  the  long 
framed,  with  benches  or  forms  in  proportion  to  their 
lengths,  for  seats.  In  addition,  there  were  the  folding, 
the  falling,  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch  oval,  and  the  sideboard 
table.  Some  of  these  pieces  of  furniture  were  made  of 
black  walnut  and  some  of  cedar.  The  chairs  found  in 
this  apartment  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  be- 
longing to  the  chamber.  An  ordinary  feature  of  this 
room  was  the  cupboard,  in  which  the  plates  and  dishes 
were  kept.  The  tablecloths  were  manufactured  of  cotton, 
oznaburg,  dowlas,  holland  and  damask,  the  damask  table- 
cloth being  of  the  finest  texture,  and  tlierefore  probably 
only  used  on  special  occasions.  Among  the  articles 
included  in  the  inventory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Digges  of 
York,  presented  in  court  in  1699,^  were  nine  table- 
cloths of  this  material.  The  quantity  of  table  linen  in 
English  and  Virginian  homes  of  the  seventeenth  century 

>  Beeordt  of  Lower  Jforfolk  County,  original  vol.  1648-1661,  f.  p.  35. 

«  Btconis  of  MimUaex  CoJinlg,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  p,  108.  The 
chamber  famiture  of  Mib.  William  Basset  was  valued  at  twenty  poundB 
atetiing.    Becordi  ofBeneral  Court,  p.  121. 

*  BeeonU  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  214.  Va,  StaW  Library. 
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is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  that  age  ;  it  was  true  of  the  tablecloths  ; 
it  was  still  more  true  of  the  table  napkins,  the  need  for 
which  was  greater  in  those  times  than  in  the  present  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  the  fork.  The  napkin  was  made 
of  damask,  cauvas,  lockram,  oznaburg,  bolland,  dowlas, 
diaper,  huckaback,  and  Virginian  cloth.  That  of  canvas 
was  of  the  most  inferior  texture.  Costly  as  the  purchase 
of  damask  napkins  must  have  been,  it  is  found  that 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Digges  left  thirty-six  of  this  material. 
Napklna  of  the  finest  quality  were  often  worked  in  figures. 
The  press  in  which  these  articles  were  stored  was  one  of 
the  most  familiar  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  homes  of  the 
planters  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 

The  plates  in  use  were  made,  some  of  earthen  ware, 
some  of  wooden,  but  the  greatest  number  were  of  pewter. 
Pewter  plates  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  cbeapne^ 
but  also  of  durability,  in  which  respect  they  were  superior 
to  the  earthen  and  wooden.  References  are  also  found 
to  trenchers,  which  were  pieces  of  board."  There  were 
certain  varieties  of  plates  used  for  special  purposes,  as  the 
pie-plate  and  the  fish-plate.  Many  had  been  finely  paint^d.^ 
The  dishes  also  were  generally  made  of  pewter,  some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  five  pounds  apiece,  and  being  either  deep 
or  broad.  Besides  the  ordinary  dish,  there  was  the  chafing, 
the  butter,  and  the  magazine  dish.  There  are  few  references 
to  the  fork  in  the  inventories  of  the  seventeenth  century; 

'  The  furniture  in  tbe  dining-rooni  of  Robert  Beverlef,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  ii>  the  Colony,  consisted  of  on  oval  and  a  folding  table,  a 
small  table  and  a  leather  couch,  two  chests,  a  chest  of  drawers  and  6fteen 
Hussian  leather  chairs,  the  whole  valued  at  £9  fig.  See  inventory  on  file 
among  Records  of  Middlesex  County.  The  contents  of  the  whole  hoose 
were  appraised  at  £207  10a.  6\d. 

*  Roijera'  Hiilorj/  of  AgricuUure  and  Pricfs  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  686. 

*  Records  of  Middlesex  Counts,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  71. 
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this  article,  not  being  generally  found  on  English  tables 
at  this  time,  was  not  likely  to  enter  into  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  English  colonist.  Kichard  Hobbs,  of 
Rappahannock,  who  died  about  1677,  owned  a  single 
fork.i  John  Foison  of  Henrico  was  in  possession  of  one 
of  tortoise-shell.'  There  are  included  in  the  personal 
estate  of  Robert  Dudley  of  Middlesex,  which  was  entered 
in  court  about  1700,  a  number  of  born  forks.  James  Blaise 
of  the  same  county  owned  forks  valued  at  two  shillings. 
Corbin  Grifhn  was  also  in  possession  of  a  few  pieces  of 
cutlery  of  this  kind.*  The  knives  in  use  were  the  case 
knife,  which  came  in  packages  of  a  dozen,  and  the  "  slope 
point,"  The  ordinary  composition  of  the  spoons  was  tin, 
pewter,  or  alchemy,  the  alchemy  spoon  appearing  to  be  as 
common  as  the  pewter.  William  Major  of  York  County, 
as  shown  in  the  inventory  of  his  personal  estate,  owned 
three  dozen  spoons  manufactured  of  this  material.*  The 
steel  spoon  was  not  unknown.  The  salt-cellar  was  made 
of  pewter,  agate,  or  earthenware.  There  were  in  addition 
pewter  or  earthen  porringers,  sugar-pots,  castors,  custard- 
cups,  bottle  cruets,  square  glass  and  stone  bottles,  pewter 
bowls,  and  earthen  jugs.  There  were  for  purposes  of 
drinking  a  variety  of  receptacles,  such  as  the  tumbler,  the 
mug,  the  cup,  the  flagon,  the  tankard,  and  the  beaker. 
The  cups  were  known  by  a  number  of  names,  such  as  the 
lignum  vitfe,  the  syllabub,  the  sack,  and  the  dram.  The 
horn  cup  is  sometimes  referred  to,  but  pewter  was  the 
material  of  which  these  utensils  were  generally  made; 
there  were  few  houses  in  which  the  raw  metal  was  not 

«  Beeorda  of  Bappahannock  County,  vol.  1077-1682,  p.  11,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  SteorO*  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1607,  p.  463,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Record*  of  Middlisex  County,  original  vol.  1G9S-1713,  pp.  100,  112, 
133. 

*  Becord»  of  York  County,  vol.  1077-1684,  p.  48,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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kept  on  band  in  considerable  quantities,  to  be  consumed 
chiefly,  however,  iu  repairs. 

A  ware  appearing  on  tlie  table  in  the  service  of  the 
meals  less  commonly  than  pewter  or  alchemy,  but  still 
not  infrequently,  was  silver;  plates  and  dishes  were  rarely 
found  of  this  metal  in  the  Colony,  but  it  entered  very 
often  into  the  composition  of  the  cups,  tumblers,  tankards, 
porringers,  and  spoons.  The  author  of  Leak  and  Rachel, 
writing  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  remarked  upon 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  store  of  silver  in  many  of 
the  planters'  homea.^  This  had  either  been  inherited  from 
English  relations  or  been  purchased  in  England.  The 
instance  of  Margaret  Cheesman,  of  Bermondsea,  was  not 
exceptional;  in  1G79,  this  lad)'  is  stated  to  have  bequeathed 
a  great  silver  beaker  and  tankard  with  other  plate  to  the 
children  of  Lemuel  Mason,  who  resided  in  Virginia.' 
The  far  greater  quantity  in  the  Colony  was  doubtless 
bouglit  in  the  mother  country,  like  other  articles  in  house- 
hold use.  Byrd,  writing  to  liis  merchant  in  London  in 
1G84,  instructs  him  to  send  to  him,  "two  new-fashioned 
silver  mugs,  one  to  contain  half  a  pint,  the  other  one- 
quarter  of  a  pint."*  Fitzhugh  purchased  diver  plate 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  principle  tliat  it  was  a  form 
of  property  which  would  never  lose  its  value,  and,  therefore, 
the  parent  was  fortunate  who  could  transmit  much  of  it  to 
his  children  as  a  part  of  his  estate.  In  1(j87,  he  directed 
Hayward  to  invest  certain  bills  of  exchange  which  stood 
to  his  credit  in  London  in  a  pair  of  middle-sized  silver 
candlesticks,  a  pair  of  snuffers,  and  a  snuff-dish,  and  half 
a  dozen  trencher  salts,  the  remainder  to  be  expended  in  a 

'  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  IC,  Forcn's  niUnrical  Tracts,  vol.  Til. 
'  AViP  England  HUtorical  and  Oenealogkal  Itegiittr,  April,  1693, 
p,  2M. 

'  Letters  of  WUIiam  Byril,  May  20,  1084. 
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handsome  silver  basin.  In  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent 
in  1689,  he  ordered  to  be  sent  him  two  silver  dishes  weigh- 
ing fifty  ounces  apiece,  and  two^  seventy  ounces,  a  set  of 
castors  for  sugar,  pepper,  and  mustard,  to  weigh  about 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six  ounces,  a  ba,sin,  between  forty 
and  forty -five  otinces,  a  salver  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks 
about  thirty  ounces  apiece,  a  ladle  about  ten  ounces,  and 
a  case  containing  a  dozen  silver-hafted  knives  and  a  dozen 
silver-bafted  forks.  In  1C98,  he  purchased  in  England 
two  silver  dishes  of  eighty  or  ninety  ounces  apiece,  one 
dozen  ordinary  and  two  silver  bread  plates,  one  large  pair 
of  silver  candlesticks  and  one  pair  of  silver  snuffers  with 
a  stand.  ^ 

The  inventories  show  that  many  planters  in  moderate 
circumstances  were  in  possession  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  silver  plate.  Among  the  items  of  the  Farrar  per- 
sonalty there  was  one  silver  tankard,  one  silver  beaker, 
one  silver  tumbler,  three  silver  cups,  two  smaU  silver  salt- 
cellars, and  ten  silver  spoons.  In  the  Davis  personalty, 
there  were  twelve  silver  spoons;  in  the  Milner,  a  small 
silver  tumbler,  a  sack,  and  three  dram-cups.  The  Crews 
estate  included  plate  valued  at  eleven  poimds  sterling. 
Silver  tankards,  spoons,  and  other  varieties  of  dining 
ser%*iee  formed  a  part  of  the  I  sham  estate.  Richard 
Ward  left  to  his  children  at  his  death  twenty-seven  silver 
spoons,  one  silver  bowl,  one  silver  dram-cup,  two  silver 
mugs,  one  silver  tankard,  and  several  silver  salt-cellars,^ 
Martin  Elam  bequeathed  a  silver  tankard,  two  cups,  and 
tea  spoons.  The  owners  of  this  plate  were  prominent 
landowners  of  Henrico  County, 

»  LftUn  of  William  FiUhtigh,  July  18,  1887  ;  July  21, 1698. 

'  Becord»  of  HenHco  County,  vol.  1Q77-1602  ;  Farrar,  pp.  287,  268 ; 
Davis,  p.  284;  Milner,  p.  286;  Crews,  p.  370;  laliam,  p.  382;  Ward, 
p.  221. 
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The  York  records  disclose  that  there  were  an  equal 
number  of  planters  in  that  county  who  were  in  possession 
of  silverware  representing  the  same  varieties.  Thus  the 
Hunt  estate  included  a  silver  currel,  one  sack  and  one 
dram  cup;i  the  Croshaw  personalty,  a  silver  sack-cup,  a 
silver  tankard  of  the  lai^est  size,  valued  at  four  pounds 
sterling,  perhaps  equal  in  purchasing  power  to  an  hundred 
dollars  in  our  modern  currency,  and  twenty-four  silver 
spoons."  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Digges  bequeathed  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  ounces  of  silver  plate.  Robert  Booth  left 
twelve  silver  spoons,  one  salt-cellar,  and  one  silver  tum- 
bler.^ In  the  estate  of  Richard  Stock,  there  were  thirteen 
silver  spoons.*  The  silver  plate  owned  by  Mathew  Hub- 
bard wEis  appraised  at  five  pounds  sterling,''  while  the  pro- 
portion in  the  personalty  of  the  Eubank  estate  was  esti- 
mated at  two  pouhds.*  Joseph  Croshaw  bequeathed  three 
silver  spoons  and  three  silver  sack-cups  to  his  wife,  and 
one  silver  beaker,  one  silver  caudle-cup,  and  two  dram- 
cups  of  the  same  metal  to  one  of  his  sons.'  Tlie  estate  of 
William  White  included  six  silver  spoons,  a  silver  wine- 
cup,  and  three  dram-cups,  one  large  silver  tankard  and 
one  sugar-dish ;  *  the  estate  of  Quintillian  Gutberick  of 
Elizabeth  City,  a  silver  salt-cellar,  a  silver  cup,  a  silver 
punch-bowl,  and  four  silver  spoons.  Thomas  Wythe  of 
the  same  eounity  left  three  silver  tankards,  a  silver  cup, 
and  seven  silver  spoons." 

The  personalty  of  William  Kendall  of  Northampton 
included,  in  silver  plate,  twenty-seven  spoons,  four  salt- 

'  Becorda  of  Torlc  County,  vol.  1675-1(181,  p.  100,  Va.  State  Ubnty. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  33.     This  was  Richard  Croshaw. 

»  Ibid..  toI.  1690-16B4.  p.  130.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  356. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  632.  '  Il.id.,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  266. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  472.  »  Ibid.,  vol.  1657-1662.  p.  V<2- 
»  Elisabeth  City  County  Efcorde,  vol.  1684-1000,  pp.  35,  100,  Va.  State 

Library. 
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cellars,  two  sugar^lishes,  a  porringer,  a  tankard,  two  dram 
cups,  two  punch  and  one  caudle,  and  a  pair  of  snuffers.' 
Henry  Spratt  of  Lower  Norfolk  possessed,  in  the  form  of 
silverware,  three  plates,  one  tankard,  one  salt-cellar,  a 
beaker,  three  caudle,  three  dram,  and  seven  sack  cups, 
two  porringers,  and  fourteen  spoons.  Thomas  Sibsey 
of  the  same  county  was  the  owner  in  silver  of  two  beer- 
bowls,  two  wine-cups,  a  tankard,  a  beaker,  twenty-four 
spoons,  and  four  salt-cellars.  The  silver  pieces  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  WiUoughby  were  still  more  valuable;  they 
were  a  large  sugar  basin,  one  large  and  three  small  salt- 
cellars, twenty-four  spoons,  two  beer-bowls  and  one  claret, 
a  small  tankard,  a  caudle  and  a  dram  cup,  and  a  small  por- 
ringer.' The  silver  o^vned  by  Robert  Beverley  of  Middle- 
sex were  two  tankards,  one  beaker,  six  cups,  a  porringer, 
a  sugar-box,  three  trencher  salts,  one  large  salt-cellar,  and 
seventeen  spoons,  amounting  in  value  to  thirty-one  pounds 
sterling."  Corbin  Griffin  of  the  same  county  possessed 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  ounces  of  silver  plate.'  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Travers  of  Rappahannock  owned  in  silver,  one 
lai^e  salt-cellar,  six  trencher  salts,  one  sugar-dish,  eigh- 
teen spoons,  a  bottle,  a  snuff-dish  with  snuffers,  a  bowl,  a 
tankard,  a  tumbler,  two  sack-cups  and  a  dram-cup.' 

In  bequeathing  their  personalty,  the  testators  were  gen- 
erally careful  to  apportion  the  silver  plate  equally  among 
their  heirs.  This  seems  to  have  been  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  case  in  the  disposition  of  spoons.    The  example 

1  Beeord*  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1680-1698,  p.  500. 

»  Record  of  Loicer  Norfolk  Coanty,  Spratt,  original  vol.  1686-1696, 
f.  p.  05 ;  Sibsej,  original  vol.  1661-1660,  L  p.  64 ;  Willougbbj,  original 
vol.  166ft-1676,  p.  170. 

»  See  Beverley's  inventory  on  file  in  Middlesex  County. 

*  Becordt  of  ]UiddU»ex  County,  ori^ai  loi.  1606-1713.  p.  1.16. 

*  BecoTdt  of  Bappahannock  County,  vol.  1677-1682,  p.  280,  Va.  SUte 
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of  Richard  Ward  in  this  respect  was  the  one  commonl5' 
followed;  in  making  a  division  of  his  silver  plate,  he  left 
nine  spoons  to  each  of  his  three  children,  consisting  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  value  attached  by  the 
owners  to  their  silver  service  was  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Colonel  Richard  Lee,  who  took  the  trouble,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  England  in  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, to  carry  over  his  plate  with  a  view  to  changing 
its  fashion.  The  silver  service  of  every  person  who  was 
entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms  was  engraved  with  his  device.* 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  few  paintings  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  chambers,  halls,  and  parlors  of  the  resi- 
dences in  that  age.  They  were  not  entirely  absent,  how- 
ever, from  the  homes  of  the  most  prosperous  planters. 
Colonel  Thomas  Ludlow  owned  a  portrait  of  Richardson, 
an  English  Judge, ^  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  house, 
Joseph  Croshaw  of  York  had  hung  five  pictures,  whether 
portraits  or  landscapes  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from 
the  inventory  of  his  estate.^  There  was  an  equal  number 
in  the  hall  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Foote.  The  paintings 
in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Diggea  could  not  have 
been  of  a  high  degree  of  merit,  as  they  were  appraised  at 
five  shillings  only,  there  being  in  addition  five  of  a  small 
size  in  her  garret.  Those  in  the  possession  of  John 
Smythe  of  York  were  also  valued  at  the  same  amount. 

'  See  a  reference  to  the  coat  of  anna  of  Colonel  Richard  Lee,  engraTed 
on  his  plale,  in  Sainsbury'B  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  voL  1674- 
IflOO,  p.  4.10. 

'  Rtrordi  of  York  County,  toI.  1857-1662,  p.  275,  Ta.  Slate  Library. 

'  Becorda  of  York  Connli/,  Croshaw,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  257  ;  Foote, 
Jhid.,  p.  265;  Smythe,  vol.  1687-1801,  p.  143,  Va.  State  Library.  See, 
also,  reference  In  same  volume,  p.  37(1,  to  the  "  old  pictures  "  of  Mrs.  Row- 
land Jones.  Tlie  inventory  of  James  Archer  included  a  "parcel!  of 
pictures."  Vol.  1604-]aO7,  p.  429,  Va.  Slate  Library.  There  is  a  refer- 
ence to  portraits  in  the  will  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  vol.  U,  p.  276. 
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Among  the  articles  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  of  the 
planter's  residence  were  musical  instruments,  the  most 
common  of  which  was  the  virginal,  but  the  hand  lyre 
was  not  unknown.  The  cornet  was  also  in  use,  and  like- 
wise both  the  small  and  the  large  fiddle,  the  violin,  the 
recorder,  the  flute,  and  the  hautboy.* 

The  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  made  of  brass,  tin, 
pewter,  wood,  or  clay.  In  the  homes  of  the  most  aflluent 
planters,  there  was  probably  an  occasional  boiler  of  copper 
and  brass,  imbedded  in  brick  and  mortar,  and  heated  from 
beneath.  This  was  a  common  feature  of  the  English 
kitchens  of  that  age.  A  boiler  of  this  kind  was  often 
used  in  brewing.  The  principal  utensd  for  boiling  was 
the  great  iron  pot  which  was  hung  on  moving  iron  racks 
firmly  attached  to  the  chimney-piece ;  in  summer,  when 
a  large  part  of  the  cooking  was  done  out  of  doors,  it  was 
swung  to  a  pole  supported  by  posts  and  a  fire  lighted 
under  it.  Doubtless,  the  food  of  all  the  servants  and 
slaves  on  each  estate  was  prepared  in  a  single  mess  in  this 
utensil.  These  pots  weighed  in  general  about  forty 
pounds,  but  in  many  cases  they  exceeded  that  figure.  In 
addition,  there  were  brass,  tin,  and  copper  kettles,  some 
holding  as  much  as  fifteen  gallons.  There  were  iron  spits 
for  roasting,  and  iron  and  brass  ladles  for  pouring  the 
gravy  over  the  flesh  as  it  was  cooking,  and  the  dripping- 
pan  for  catching  the  gravy  as  it  fell.  There  were  grid- 
irons for  broiling,  iron  and  brass  skillets  for  baking,  and 

1  See,  for  these  different  InstrumentB,  Records  of  York  Countg.  vol. 
1064-1672,  pp.  77,  632 ;  vol.  1684-1887,  p.  341,  Va.  State  Library  ;  Records 
of  Lancaster  County,  original  sol.  16BO-1709,  p.  31 ;  Records  of  Loaer 
Xorfolk  County,  original  vol.  1695-1703,  f.  p.  137.  The  Items  in  the 
m»enlory  of  Judith  Parker  included  one  recorder,  two  flutes,  and  one 
hautboy.  Records  of  Surry  County,  vol.  1671-1684,  p.  376,  Va.  Stal« 
Library.  Jowah  Moody  owned  two  violins.  Records  of  York  County, 
toL  1687-16B1,  p.  42,  Va.  State  Library. 
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pans  for  frying  meats.  There  were  braas  chafing-dislies, 
skimmera,  and  saucepans,  and  pans  of  tin  and  earthen- 
ware for  the  reception  of  raw  vegetables-  There  were 
mortars  and  pestles  of  iron,  bell-metal,  and  brass;  tin 
bread-graters,  tin,  sugar,  and  hominy  sifters,  wooden  trays 
upon  which  the  meals  were  borne  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining-room ;  drawing-knives,  which  were  probably 
the  same  as  voiding-knives,  with  a  slender  blade,  a  keen 
edge,  and  a  sharp  point ;  chopping-knives,  which  were 
long,  stout,  and  heavy,  being  used  in  dividing  the  solid 
meats  both  before  and  after  they  were  cooked ;  also 
knives  made  for  cutting  cheese,  dull  and  small  in  size; 
large  flesh-forks  which  were  employed  in  turning  the 
meats  in  the  pots ;  powdering-tubs  in  which  beef  and  pork 
recently  slaughtered  were  salted ;  flour-tubs,  meal-barrels, 
tin  cullenders,  and  funnels,  butter  and  galley  pots,  pepper- 
boxes, wooden  bowls,  bell-metal  poanets,  pincers,  rolling- 
pins,  bellows,  stillyards,  scales,  and  weights.  The  oven 
was  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  being 
a  brick  structure  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.^  The  ironing 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  the  kitchen  ;  in  the  inventory 
of  the  contents  of  this  room,  box-iron  heaters  and  sad- 
irons are  generally  found  enumerated. 

The  utensils  in  the  dairy,  or  milk-house,  as  it  was 
usually  called,  were  cedar  churns,  pails,  noggins  and 
piggiuB,  tubs,  trays,  and  strainers,  cheese-presses,  butter- 
sticka,  and  earthen  butter-pots. 

1  Btaordt  of  Henrico  Counfy,  vol.  1688-1897,  p.  10,  Va.  State  Library. 
"Upon  the  examination  of  Culpeper  (a  eerrant)  ...  he  confessed  tbat 
John  Green  did  come  to  bim  aa  he  was  at  the  oven  about  the  bread." 
BecQTds  of  Accomac  C'lunty,  original  vol.  I632-1S40,  p.  47.  See  also 
Secorda  of  York  Countg,  vol.  1(167-1662,  p.  174,  Va.  Stat*  Library.  Lea- 
aors  sometimes  bound  themselves  to  repair  "  the  brick  ovens  "  belonging 
to  the  bouses  leased.  See  Secordg  of  York  Countf,  original  vol.  1076- 
1084,  p.  6»6. 
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Id  examitiiug  the  furniture  and  utensils  in  the  different 
rooms  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  average  planter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  will  be  found  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  preserve  a  distinct  character  for  each  apart- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  kitchen,  there  was 
hardly  a  room  in  the  building  which  did  not  contain  a 
bed,  a  fact  that  was  due  either  to  the  size  of  the  families 
at  that  period,  or  to  the  hospitable  spirit  of  the  land- 
owners. In  the  hall,  where  the  meals  were  taken,  there 
were  frequently  placed  flock-beds,  linen  chests,  smoothing- 
irons,  guns,  pistols,  powder-horns,  and  cutlasses,  swords, 
druais,  saddles,  and  bridles.  In  the  parlor,  which  was 
the  term  applied  to  the  apartment  used  as  a  sitting- 
room  by  the  family  as  well  as  a  reception-room  for  the 
guests,  there  were  large  feather-beds  and  truckle-beds, 
and  also  chests  filled  with  the  most  valuable  clothing  and 
the  finest  table  and  bed  linen.  In  the  chamber,  every 
variety  of  article  in  use  in  the  household  was  stored, 
while  the  dairy,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  utensils  of 
the  milk-house,  contained  masses  of  old  and  new  pew- 
ter for  repairing  flagons,  porringers,  stills,  chamber-pots, 
tankards,  and  fish-kettles.  Powdering-tubs,  chests,  rum- 
casks,  stillyards,  spinning-wheels,  raw  hides,  and  sides  of 
tanned  leather  were  enumerated  as  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  "  poultry." 

It  will  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  division  of  the 
household  articles  among  the  different  apartments  of  a 
dwelling,  as  well  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of 
these  articles,  to  give  in  detail  the  items  in  the  inventory 
of  a  planter  whose  estate  was  fairly  representative  of 
the  average.  I  shall  take  the  home  of  Thomas  Osborne 
of  Henrico,  who  died  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century, 
leaving  a  personalty  calculated  to  be  worth  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  which,  according  to  the 
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values  of  the  present  day,  amounted  perhaps  to  three 
thousand  doUare  in  American  currency.^  I  shall  omit 
all  reference  to  the  clothing  and  live  stock  of  the  estate, 
confining  the  enumeration  to  the  furniture,  table  ware, 
bed  and  table  linen,  and  the  utensils  in  the  kitchen  and 
dairy.  The  room  designated  as  the  "best"  contained  a 
feather-bed,  with  a  bolster  and  a  pair  of  pillows,  curtains 
and  valance,  a  blanket,  and  a  worsted  rug.  There  were 
also  two  chests  with  locks  and  keys,  one  framed  table 
and  a  large  form,  one  small  sideboard  table,  one  chest 
of  drawers,  six  high  and  six  low  leather  chairs,  a  small 
old-fashioned  looking-glass,  a  pair  of  andirons  with  brass 
bosses,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  small  leather  trunk.  In 
the  apartment  described  as  the  "  outward  room  "  there  were 
a  feather-bed  with  kidderminster  curtains  and  valances, 
a  bolster,  a  blanket,  and  a  yam  rug,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a 
large  table  and  form,  a  small  table,  a  chest,  a  couch,  six 
rush-bottom  chairs,  and  a  pair  of  andirons.  The  apart- 
ment known  as  the  "  lodging  room  "  contained  a  bedstead, 
a  feather-bed,  bolster,  yarn  rug,  and  blanket,  a  cupboard 
and  chest,  two  Dantzic  cases,  and  a  small  trunk.  Passing 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  floor,  there  were  in  the  "best 
upper  room"  an  old  feather-bed  and  bolster,  a  pair  of 
blankets  and  a  cotton  rug,  calico  curtains  and  valance,  a 
new  feather-bed  and  bolster,  worsted  kidderminster  cur- 
tains and  valance,  a  plain  set  of  drawers,  six  Russian 
leather  chairs,  a  small  round  table  and  looking-glass,  a 
small  seal-skin  trunk  and  an  ordinary  chest.  In  the 
"  north  room  "  above  stairs  there  were  a  bedstead,  feather- 
bed, bolster,  rug,  and  blanket,  two  pairs  of  holland  and 
canvas  sheets,  a  pair  of  holland  and  a  pair  of  calico 
pillow-beers,  two  long  diaper  table-cloths,  twenty-two 
diaper  and  six  coarse  napkins,  four  towels  of  Virginian 
'  Secorda  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  360,  Va.  State  Library. 
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cloth,  one  chest,  two  warming-pans,  four  brass  candle- 
sticks, two  small  guns  fixed  and  two  unfixed,  a  carbine 
and  belt,  a  silver  beaker,  three  tumblers,  twelve  spoons, 
one  sack  and  one  dram  cup.  In  the  kitchen  there  were 
three  brass  kettles,  a  brass  and  a  bell-metal  skillet,  a  bell- 
metal  and  a  brass  mortar  and  pestle,  a  brass  skimmer  and 
ladle,  two  iron  pots,  two  iron  dripping-pans,  a  frying-pan, 
a  pewter  still,  two  iron  pothooks,  two  iron  potracks,  a 
pair  of  andirons,  six  pewter  spoons,  two  pewter  flagons, 
one  pottle-pot,  one  sugar  basin,  one  salt-cellar,  one  pewter 
tankard,  one  saucer,  a  box  iron,  and  two  heaters.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  articles  enumerated  in  the  Osborne 
inventory  were  one  wool  and  one  linen  spinning-wheel, 
ft  pair  of  wool-cards,  six  towels  made  of  tag  ends,  one 
dozen  new  and  eight  old  plates,  eighty-six  pounds  of  raw 
pewter,  a  parcel  of  earthenware,  an  iron  pestle,  a  pair 
of  stillyards,  one  gridiron,  and  two  pairs  of  tongs. 

The  personal  estate  of  Captain  Francis  Mathews  of 
York  did  not  differ  substantially  from  that  of  Thomas 
Osborne.*  In  tlie  hall  of  the  Mathews  residence  there 
were  two  frame  tables,  one  six  feet  in  length,  the  other 
four  feet,  two  leather  chairs,  a  cupboard  and  drawers,  two 
brass  candlesticks,  a  clock  with  weiglits,  and  a  pair  of 
stillyards.  The  parlor  contained  a  bedstead  with  green 
curtains  and  valance,  a  feather-bed  with  pillow,  bolster, 
blanket,  and  rugs,  a  truckle-bed  with  a  bolster,  two 
pillows,  one  blanket,  and  one  rug,  a  flock- bed  with 
bolster,  blanket,  and  rug,  four  pairs  of  canvas  sheets  and 
one  brown  hoUand  sheet,  three  pillow-biers,  three  chairs, 
a  pair  of  andirons,  a  gridiron,  a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  pair 
of  bellows,  a  looking-glass,  a  chest  and  trunk,  two  wine- 
glasses, a  table  case  with  four  knives,  a  warming-pan, 
twenty  napkins  and  two  table-cloths,  a  towel  and  two 

'  Becordi  of  York  County,  vol.  1071-1001,  p.  130,  Va.  SUlc  Library. 
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night-caps.  In  the  room  opposite  to  the  stairway,  there 
were  thirty-two  books,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  two  pounds 
of  powder  and  sixteen  pounds  of  shot,  a  yoke,  ring,  and 
sickle.  The  chamber  over  the  parlor  contained  a  limbeck 
of  copper,  a  pewter  still  and  bottom,  a  bedstead,  a  saddle, 
and  an  iron  chain.  In  the  kitchen,  there  were  two  iron 
pots,  three  pairs  of  pothooks,  one  spit,  one  flesh-hook, 
a  frying-pan,  fourteen  milk-trays,  one  brass  kettle,  two 
brass  skillets,  one  brass  and  one  iron  mortar,  eight  pewter 
dishes,  a  sugar  basin  and  flagon,  fourteen  ordinary  and 
two  pie  plates,  two  porringers,  a  quart  and  a  half-pint  pot, 
a  salt-cellar,  a  mustard-pot,  two  saucers,  three  old  pails,  a 
churn,  one  churn-press,  one  joint  stool,  one  cider  hogshead, 
one  window  frame,  a  broadaxe,  a  saw  and  grindstone,  and 
three  hides. 

Such  in  general  were  the  household  goods,  independently 
of  clothing,  of  the  Virginian  planter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  who  possessed  the  average  amount  of  property. 
The  inventories  of  the  personal  estates  of  members  of  this 
class  varied  only  slightly  in  their  details,  the  articles  in  use 
being  coniined,  as  a  rule,  to  those  which  were  considered 
necessary  for  substantial  comfort.  Descending  in  the  scale, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  the  household  goods 
of  persons  in  narrower  circumstances.  In  1678,  the  inven- 
tory of  William  Gibburd  of  York  was  presented  in  court.^ 
It  showed  that  he  had  in  his  lifetime  owned  the  following 
articles  in  addition  to  live  stock  and  clothing:  two  beds 
and  bolsters,  two  rugs,  two  blankets,  two  piUows,  a 
hammock,  an  iron  pestle,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  an  iron  pot 
and  pothooks,  a  skillet,  a  frying-pan,  a  smoothing-iron 
and  heaters,  a  pewter  chamber-pot,  six  pewter  dishes,  ten 
trays,  two  pewter  drink ing-cups,  two  porringers,  a  sauce- 
pan, two  tin  pans,  eight  spoons,  a  box,  six  glass  bottles, 

1  Secords  of  7ork  County,  vol.  1675-1084,  p.  53,  Va.  Slate  labraiy. 
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two  runlets,  four  cases,  one  trunk,  one  chum,  two  pails,  a 
butter  and  a  washing  tub,  six  stools,  four  chairs,  three 
hammers,  three  axes,  a  drawing-knife,  a  branding-Iron, 
a  bill,  a  cross-cut  saw,  a  roUing-pin,  two  combs  and 
brushes. 

The  house  o£  Thomas  Shippey  of  Henrico*  contained 
only  three  apartments,  a  hall,  bedchamber,  and  kitchen. 
In  the  hall,  there  were  found  a  bedstead  and  bed,  with  a 
pillow  and  bolster,  curtains  and  valance,  a  rug,  a  blanket 
and  two  pairs  of  sheets,  a  table  form,  an  elbow  chair,  two 
leather  and  two  wooden  chairs,  a  small  and  a  large  chest. 
There  were  in  the  bedchamber,  a  trunk,  a  bed  with  a  bol- 
ster, one  rug,  one  blanket,  and  one  pair  of  sheets,  a  small 
table-cloth,  four  napkins,  and  a  towel ;  in  the  kitchen, 
there  were  six  pewter  dishes,  three  plates,  two  saucers,  a 
tumbler,  a  chamber-pot,  six  spoons,  a  tankard,  a  pewter 
salt-cellar,  an  iron  pot,  spit,  ladle,  frying-pan,  bread-tray, 
and  pail. 

The  inventory  of  the  personal  estate  of  John  Porter 
of  Henrico,  presented  for  record  in  1689,^  showed  the 
following  articles  in  use  in  his  household:  one  wooden 
and  four  pewter  dishes,  six  alchemy  spoons,  six  pewter 
plates,  three  pewter  porringers,  three  iron  pots  and  pot- 
books,  a  frying-pan  and  a  meal-sifter,  three  trays  and  two 
stone  jugs,  a  pail  and  piggin,  tlu^e  stools,  a  wooden  and 
a  leather  chair,  a  couch,  two  bedsteads,  a  bed  filled  with 
cat-tails,  a  second  bed  stuffed  with  feathers,  curtains, 
valance,  a  cupboard,  chest,  trunk,  and  table. 

To  enumerate  the  household  goods  of  other  planters 
in  the  same  position  of  life  would  only  be  to  repeat  the 
details  which  I  have  already  given.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  household  articles  found 

1  It',cord»  of  Hemieo  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  5,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  M. 
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in  the  different  rooms  of  the  residences  of  planters  in  tlie 
enjoyment  of  the  largest  wealth  which  had  as  yet  been 
accumulated  in  tlie  hands  of  private  individuals  in  the 
Colony,  The  home  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Digges  may  be 
examined  as  no  unfavorable  example.^  In  tlie  ball  parlor 
of  her  dwelling-house  there  were  five  Spanish  tables,  two 
green  and  two  Turkey-worked  carpets,  nine  Turkey- 
worked  chairs  and  eleven  with  arrows  woven  in  the  cloth 
of  the  seats,  one  embroidered  and  one  Turkey-worked 
couch,  five  pictures,  two  pairs  of  brass  andirons,  three 
pairs  of  old  tonga,  and  one  clock.  There  was  in  the  pas- 
sage a  chest  containing  thirty  damask,  thirty-six  diaper, 
and  sixty  flaxen  napkins,  three  diaper,  nine  damask,  and 
forty-eight  flaxen  table-cloths,  eight  diaper  towels,  three 
pairs  of  hoUand  sheets  and  pillow-biers,  eight  ells  of 
holland,  eight  yards  of  calico,  five  ells  of  linen,  and  four 
yards  of  bunting. 

In  the  "  yellow  room,"  there  were  a  chest  of  drawers, 
one  Turkey-worked  and  two  plain  carpets,  one  remnant  of 
worsted  tapestry  and  seven  remnants  of  silk,  one  cloth 
bed  with  cuiiains  and  valances  lined  with  yellow  silk,  a 
silk  and  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  calico  quilt,  a  teaster 
and  a  head-piece,  a  suit  of  white,  and  two  old  red  curtains 
and  two  boxes. 

In  the  "large  room"  opposite  the  "yellow  room,"  there 
were  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  feather-bed  with  bolster,  blanket 
and  three  winter  curtains,  a  looking-glass,  two  trunks,  one 
pair  of  brass  andirons,  one  old  brush,  and  one  wooden  chair. 
In  the  "  back  room  "  opposite  the  "  large  room,"  there  were 
a  number  of  small  and  large  books,  one  spice-box,  several 
old  gallipots,  one  pistol,  two  red  trunks  with  a  small 
quantity  of  different  wares,  a  parcel  of  earthen  utensils 

1  Bfconb  of  York  Couatg,  veil.  l0(W-lOfi4,  p.  213,  Va.  State  Library, 
blrs.  Digg«s  was  the  widow  of  Edwaj'd  Uigges,  Governor  of  Virginia. 
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and  glasses,  several  painted  boxes  containing  combs  and 
needles,  small  scales  and  weights,  one  looking-glass,  one 
ring  dial,  two  cases  of  knives,  eight  gold  mourning  rings, 
a  diamond  and  a  small  stone  ring,  one  parcel  of  sea  pearls, 
an  old  bodkin,  twenty  ounces  of  plate,  an  old  small  table, 
an  old  paper  box,  an  old  feather-bed  and  bolster,  an  old 
blanket  and  rug,  three  iron  curtain  rods,  three  old  calico 
curtains,  three  pillows,  and  two  baskets. 

In  the  "  red  room,"  there  were  a  feather-bed  with  a  bol- 
ster, two  pillows,  one  blanket,  a  counterpane,  a  quilt,  and 
Gortains ;  there  were  also  a  drugget  carpet,  a  pair  of  small 
iron  dogs,  two  chairs,  and  a  window  curtain. 

In  the  garret,  there  were  two  old  feather-beds,  five  rugs, 
two  blankets,  a  quilt,  two  bolsters,  a  small  canvas  bag,  a 
napkin  press,  a  brass  pestle,  five  small  pictures,  one  brass 
fire-shovel,  two  wooden  platters,  a  rope,  a  remnant  of 
canvas,  and  two  old  cushions.  There  were  also  in  this 
apartment  four  chests,  one  of  which  contained  eight  cur- 
tains, an  old  blanket,  and  two  pillows ;  there  were  also  five 
old  trunks  with  locks  and  keys  and  two  old  boxes. 

In  the  second  "  back  room,"  there  were  one  bedstead, 
three  feather-beds,  two  bolsters,  two  pillows,  eight  pillow- 
biers,  thirteen  pairs  of  sheets,  seven  old  towels,  three  dozen 
Saxen  napkins,  nine  old  flaxen  table-cloths,  a  small  chest 
of  drawers,  two  wooden  and  two  leather  chairs,  one  small 
table  and  brush,  a  pair  of  andirons,  and  a  pair  of  fire-tongs. 

In  the  cellar,  there  were  one  dozen  quart  glass  bottles, 
six  earthen  pots,  a  stone  mortar  with  wooden  pestle,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  old  lumber. 

In  the  kitchen,  there  were  one  still,  a  warming-pan,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  old  brass,  two  gridirons,  seven  spits, 
four  iron  pots  and  pothooks,  two  pairs  of  potracks,  one 
pair  of  rack  irons,  three  old  frying-pans,  one  pair  of  old 
tongs,  a  fire-shovel,  a  nutmeg  grater,  three  brass  stands. 
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two  kettles,  one  brass  skillet  with  an  iron  frame,  a  small 
skillet,  one  large  and  one  small  copper,  and  an  old  chest. 

In  Virginia,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  candle  was 
in  common  use  as  a  means  of  illuminating  the  rooms  of 
the  planters'  residences  after  night  had  fallen.  It  was 
made  of  different  materials.  The  candle  of  myrtle  wax 
was  for  several  reasons  one  of  the  most  popular  articles 
employed,  owing  partly  to  the  clear  light  which  it  gave 
forth,  and  partly  to  the  exquisite  odor  emanating  from  it. 
It  was  considered  equal  to  a  candle  of  heeswax  of  the 
finest  quality.'  The  myrtle  was  a  plant  that  grew  in  all 
the  marshes  and  swamps,  and  as  its  berries  could  he  gath- 
ered in  great  quantities,  and  converted  by  boiling  into 
wax,  the  means  of  illumination  which  it  furnished  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  poorest  as  well  as  by  the  most 
affluent  colonists.  The  candle  made  of  myrtle  wax  was 
frequently  consumed  in  the  public  service.  Among  the 
commodities  paid  for  out  of  the  public  revenue  in  1699, 
were  twenty-six  pounds  of  this  vegetable  wax  and  two 
pounds  of  cotton  wick.*  Deer  suet  was  also  used.  In 
the  statement  of  disbursements  which  Colonel  Norwood 
and  the  other  owners  of  the  ship  Pink  made,  the  arti- 
cles for  which  the  tobacco  in  their  hands  was  shown  to 
have  been  expended  included  thirty  pouuds  of  this  mate- 
rial, which  had  been  purchased  to  be  moulded  into  candles.' 
Candles  were  also  manufactured  of  beef  tallow.  Many 
were  imported.  The  composition  of  the  candlestick  was 
of  earthenware,  brass,  pe^Tte^,  copper,  iron,  or  silver.  In 
some  cases,  the  column  was  screwed  to  the  plate.  The 
snuffers,  and  the  stand  in  which  the  snuffers  were  placed, 

I  Bevetley'a  History  of  Virginia,  p.  108. 
s  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  68. 
*  See  Accounts  of  Colonel  Ueaiy  Norwood  et  al.,  Bj  leaf,  p.  23, 
Letters  of  William  Byrd. 
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were  made  of  the  same  metals  as  the  candlestick.  There 
were  tin  and  brass  lamps  and  tin  lanterns.  In  the  homes 
of  the  poorest  class,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  pine  knot 
served  an  important  part  in  illumination,  the  turpentine, 
congealed  in  the  £bre  of  the  wood,  causing  it  to  burn 
with  a  fierce  glare  until  consumed.  The  steel  mill  was 
in  frequent  use  as  a  means  of  striking  a  light. 

The  fuel  of  the  dwelling-house  was  found  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests,  which  furnished  a  great  variety  of  wood.' 
The  hickory  and  the  oak  were  abundant  everywhere.  The 
clearing  of  new  grounds,  this  forming  a  part  of  the  annual 
plantation  work,  supplied  a  great  quantity  of  trunks  and 
limbs  of  trees  of  all  sizes.  The  large  fireplaces  of  the  resi- 
dences in  winter  were  filled  with  the  heavy  sticks,  which,  as 
the  flames  converted  them  into  ashes,  were,  with  a  gener- 
ous hand,  replenished  by  others.  There  could  be  no  waste 
or  extravagance  in  this  use  of  wood,  the  surface  of  the 
country  being  covered  with  forests  which  the  owners  were 
anxious  to  destroy.  Warmth  was  one  element  of  comfort 
the  colonial  householder  could  secure  in  the  coldest  spells 
of  the  winter  witliout  expense  and  with  little  inconven- 
ience. The  great  wood  fires,  which  cast  such  a  cheerful 
glow  about  the  different  apartments  of  his  home,  must 
have  done  much  to  promote  the  contentment  of  all  who 
entered  into  his  family  circle.  In  the  mother  country, 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  the  forests  steadily 
diminished,  and  wood  for  household  use,  in  consequence, 
became  dearer  in  value  ;  the  difference  in  Virginia  in  this 
particular  must  have  impressed  all  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Colony,  where  firewood  was  the  cheapest  of 

'  Sea-coal  aeems  to  have  been  imported  to  a  email  extent.  In  1690, 
eight  barrels  o[  this  material,  lying  at  Bandy's  Landing  on  Queen's 
Creek,  were  attaebed.  Becorda  of  Tork  Counts,  vol.  1687-1691,  p.  M3, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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the  more  important  nrnterials  entering  into  tlie  domestic 
economy.  The  climate  being  a  mild  one  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  large  fires  were  only  kept 
up  in  the  short  intervals  of  very  cold  weather. 

The  same  fact  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the  matter 
of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  planters  and  their  families. 
John  Smith,  who  resided  long  enough  in  the  Colony  to 
form  a  just  notion  as  to  the  character  of  the  climate,  has 
preserved  the  list  of  articles  which  the  Company  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  emigrant  to  Vir- 
ginia in  this  respect ;  he  was  advised  to  take  witli  him  a 
monmouth  cap,  three  falling  bands,  three  shirts,  one  waist- 
coat, one  suit  of  canvas,  one  of  frieze,  one  of  broadcloth, 
three  pairs  of  Irish  stockings,  a  pair  of  garters,  four  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  a  dozen  pairs  of  points.  The  purchase  of  these 
articles  entailed  an  expenditure  of  fifty-nine  shillings.' 

If  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Pory,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  first  Assembly  convening  in  Vir- 
ginia, tlie  simplicity  of  the  outfit  advised  by  the  Company 
was  not  followed  even  by  persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  in  the  Colony.  "  Our  cow-keeper  in  Jamestown," 
he  wrote,  "  on  Sundays  goes  accoutred  in  fresh  flaming 
silk,  and  the  wife  of  one  in  England  that  had  professed 
the  black  art,  not  of  a  scholar  but  of  a  collier  of  Croyden, 
wears  her  rough  beaver  hat  with  a  fair  pearl  hat-band  and 
a  silken  suit  thereto  correspondent."*  Pory  was  not  in- 
dulging in  as  much  exaggeration  as  would  appear  upon 
the  surface.  Among  the  regulations  established  by  the 
Assembly  in  1619,  over  which  he  presided,  there  was  a 
provision  that  every  person  should,  if  unmarried,  be  as- 
sessed according  to  his  apparel,  and  if  married,  according 
to  the  clothing  belonging  to  himself  and  the  members  of 

'  iroris  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  COT. 

s  Letter  o(  Pory,  Neill's  Vinjiiiia  Vetusla,  p.  111. 
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lu3  family.  The  object  of  this  was  to  discourage  any  dis- 
position to  show  extravagance  in  dress,  it  being  justly 
thought  that  in  the  state  of  the  Colony  at  that  time,  all 
the  settlers'  means  should  be  husbanded  to  ensure  them 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.'  Ten  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  regulation,  when  the  Colony  bad  recovered 
fully  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  great  massacre  upon 
all  of  its  interests,  there  are  indications  that  fine  apparel 
was  quite  common  in  Virginia.  In  1629,  Thomas  Warnet, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Jamestown,  died,  and  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  different  persons  many  articles  of  showy 
clothing,  among  them  a  coif,  a  cross-cLoth  of  wrought 
gold,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  a  pair  of  black  hose,  a  pair 
of  red  slippers,  a  sea-green  scarf  edged  with  gold  lace,  six 
dozen  buttons  of  silk  and  thread,  a  felt  hat,  a  black  beaver 
hat,  a  Polish  fur  cap,  a  doublet  of  black  camlet,  a  vest,  a 
sword,  and  a  gold  belt.^ 

The  incongruity  of  such  shining  apparel  with  the  rude 
surroundings  of  new  settlements  in  the  wilderness  does 
not  seem  to  have  jarred  upon  the  jwrceptions  of  the  popu- 
lation except  so  far  as  it  implied  an  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture ;  and  this  view  was  only  taken  when  the  resources 
of  the  Colony  for  one  cause  or  another  were  seriously 
impaired.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  garments  contain- 
ing silk,  or  the  introduction  of  silk  in  pieces  except  for 
hoods  or  scarfs,  or  of  silver,  gold,  or  bone  lace,  or  of 
ribbons  wrought  with  gold  or  silver.  All  goods  of  this 
character  brought  in  were  to  be  confiscated  and  then 

iLawes  of  Assembly,  1610,  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  Senate 
Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  20.  Id  the  instructions  to  Wjatt,  1021,  he  was 
enjoined  to  allow  only  members  of  the  Council  and  heads  of  Hundreds 
to  wear  gold  in  their  clothea.    Bandolph  MSS'.,  vol.  III.  p.  161. 

'  iVeio  England  liiatorical  and  Genealogital  Jtegister,  April,  1884, 
p.  167. 
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exported.  In  the  matter  of  apparel,  as  in  the  other  inter- 
ests of  their  private  lives  and  of  the  community  at  large, 
the  colonists  looked  upon  themselves  as  constituting  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  mother  country  in  its  social  and 
economic  habits  as  if  no  ocean  rolled  between  Virginia 
and  England.  The  physical  conditions  were  different ;  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  the  same.  Silk  stockings,  beaver 
hats,  red  slippers,  green  scarfs,  and  gold  lace  appeared  to 
be  as  natural  articles  of  apparel  to  the  Virginians  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  when  the  community,  was  made 
up  of  a  few  small  settlements,  as  they  did  to  Englishmen 
in  the  largest  towns  of  the  kingdom  in  the  same  age. 
This  was  an  element  of  those  class  distinctions  which 
have  always  entered  so  deeply  into  the  English  spirit,  and 
which  have  cropped  out  without  regard  to  physical  sur- 
roundings ;  nowhere  were  these  distinctions  more  jeaU 
ously  observed  than  in  the  infant  Colony,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  iu  spite  of  the  rough  con- 
ditions of  life  prevailing  there,  there  was  a  marked  dispo- 
sition to  indulge  a  taste  for  expensive  clothing. 

It  has  been  seen  that  it  was  the  habit  of  all  the  planters 
in  afSuent  or  even  moderate  circumstances  to  keep  on  hand 
many  ells  of  different  cloths  to  supply  household  needs  as 
they  arose, 1  These  were  lockram,  oznaburg,  dowlas,  blue 
linen,  striped  dimity,  serge,  kersey,  canvas,  penistone, 
calico,  linsey-woolsey,  shalloon,  damask,  muslin,  drugget, 
fustian,  thread  silk,  galloon,  and  Scotch.  Some  description 
of  these  various  materials  will  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  nature  of  the  fabrics  in  which  the  people  of  Vii^inia 
dressed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Lockram  and  dowlas 
were  species  of  cheap  and  coarse  linen;  this  was  also  the 

'  For  eiamplea,  aee  Bfcords  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1887,  p.  85, 
Va.  SUte  Library  ;  Itecordi  of  Henrico  Couatji,  »oL  1877-1892,  p.  221, 
Va.  SUte  LIbvaiy. 
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character  of  oznaburg.  Canvas  was  a  strong  cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax.  The  cloth  known  as  Scotch  varied  in 
texture.  Holland  was  the  name  given  to  unbleached 
linen.  Calico  was  a  cotton  cloth  that  was  first  imported 
into  England  by  the  East  India  Company.  Dimity  was 
also  of  cotton  but  of  a  stout  and  enduring  quality,  being 
interwoven  with  figures  and  patterns  in  colors.  Peni- 
Btone  was  a  coarse  woollen  fabric  of  different  hues.  Broad- 
cloth was  of  line  wool  and  commonly  black  in  color.  Fus- 
tian was  the  term  first  applied  to  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
flax,  but  at  a  later  date  was  used  to  designate  a  certain 
species  of  woollen  goods.  Drugget  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  composed  in  part  of  silk  and  in  part  of  wool 
or  cotton,  the  warp  containing  gold  or  silver  threads. 
Galloon  was  a  closely  woven  lace  used  in  binding. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  the  Colony,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  age  for  consumers  to  purchase  lai^e  quantities  of 
these  and  other  cloths,  and  to  have  them  converted  into 
garments  for  the  person  or  into  articles  for  household  use. 
A  comparison  of  the  prices'  at  which  they  were  valued  in  the 
mother  country  with  the  prices  at  which  they  were  valued 
in  Virginia,  will  throw  important  light  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  in  the  relative  expense  of  living  in  England 
and  the  Colony.  In  England,  the  cost  of  lockram  was 
generally  about  fifteen  pence  an  ell ;  in  Virginia,  it  ranged 
from  twelve  to  twenty-one  pence  an  ell,  according  to 
breadth  and  quality,  an  ell  .being  equal  in  length  to  a  yard 
and  a  quarter.  In  England,  one  ell  of  dowlas  averaged 
sixteen  pence  in  cost;  in  Virginia,  one  yard  of  the  same 
material  ranged  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shillings  and 
a  half,  and  in  some  cases,  when  it  was  probably  in  a  dam- 
ped state,  sold  for  fourteen  and  fifteen  pence.  Dimity 
commanded  in  England  from  eight  pence  to  one  shilling 
an  ell  or    he  average;  in  Virginia,  it  ranged  from  four- 
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teen  pence  to  two  shillings.  Scotch  cloth  was  sold  in  Eng- 
land at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  pence  a  yard;  in  Virginia, 
it  ranged  from  two  to  three  shillings.  The  price  of  ozna"- 
burg  in  Virginia  was  about  fifteen  pence  a  yard  ;  in  Eng- 
land, it  sold  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  three-quarter  pence. 
Kersey  in  England  ranged  from  twenty-eight  pence  to 
five  shillings  a  yard;  in  Virginia,  it  was  valued  at  from 
three  to  six  shillings,  according  to  width.  Serge  was 
sold  in  England  in  1647  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a 
yard,  but  declined  to  two  and  three  shillings  towards  the 
end  of  the  century;  in  Virginia  at  this  time  it  sold  at  the 
rate  of  three  to  five  shillings  a  yard,  according  to  quality.^ 
Some  notion  as  to  the  texture  of  these  different  cloths 
can  be  obtained  from  the  character  of  the  articles  of  dress 
manufactured  from  them.  The  shirt  was  made  of  hoUaiid, 
blue  linen,  lockrani,  dowlas,  and  canvas,  according  to  the 
quality  desired;  the  holland  representing  the  most  costly 
and  canvas  the  least  expensive.  The  buttons  used  on  the 
shirt  were  either  of  silver  or  pewter,  and  in  many  cases 
were  carefully  gilded.  The  drawers  were  of  blue  linen, 
calico,  dimity,  and  canvas ;  a  pair  has  been  noted  made  of 
leather.^  The  stockings  were  either  of  silk,  woollen  or 
cotton  thread,  worsted  or  yarn.  Thread  stockings  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  riding.     The  shoes  worn  by  iiien  were 

1  For  the  prices  of  these  various  clotha  in  Eoglatid,  see  Roseis'  HUtory 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V:  for  lockram,  p.  537; 
dowlas,  p.  1367  ;  dimity,  p.  558 ;  Scotch  cloth,  p.  hbi  \  oznabiirg,  p.  555 ; 
kersey,  p.  675 ;  serge,  p.  575.  The  Btatemenl  of  prices  in  the  Colony  is 
baaed  upon  an  extended  comparison  of  the  appraisements  recorded  in  the 
comity  coui'ts.  The  merchants  who  imported  the  cloths  Into  Vii^inia 
obtaijied  them  in  England  at  a  lower  price  than  they  were  retailed  at 
in  tlie  kingdom.  This  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  diSfrence 
betwi'en  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  in  England  and  in  Virginia. 

"  Jlecords  of  Henrico  Count]/,  vol.  lC88-l(iS7,  p.  223,  Va.State  Library. 
"Drawtra"  was  a  term  which  in  that  age  was  very  often  applied  lo 
breeches. 
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made  of  ordinary  leather,  or  they  were  of  the  8ort  known 
as  French  falls.  The  slioe  bucklea  were  manufactured  of 
brass,  ateel,  or  silver.  There  are  many  references  to  boots, 
a  popular  means  of  protection  to  leg  and  foot,  since  the 
planters  were  compelled  to  pass  much  of  their  time  on 
horseback. 1  The  periwig  was  worn  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  centurj'.  In  1689,  William  Byrd  forwarded  one  to  his 
merchant  in  London  with  instructions  to  have  it  altered.' 
Among  the  personal  effects  of  Robert  Dudley  of  Mid- 
dlesex were  two  articles  of  this  kind.  Thomas  Perkins 
of  Rappahannock  left  three  at  his  death,  and  Alexander 
Young  of  York,  two,^  The  covering  for  the  heads  of  men 
consisted  of  the  monmouth  cap,  the  felt,  the  beaver  or 
castor,  and  the  straw  hat,  which  occasionally  terminated 
in  a  steeple.  The  neck-cloth  was  of  blue  linen,  calico, 
dowlas,  muslin,  or  the  finest  hoUand.  Tlie  band  or  falling 
collar  was  made  either  of  linen  or  lace,  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  suit.  The  material  of  the  coat  ranged 
from  broadcloth,  camlet,  fustian,  drugget,  and  serge,  whicli 
became  less  expensive  with  the  progress  of  the  century,  to 
cotton,  kersey,  frieze,  canvas,  and  buckskin.*  When  of 
broadcloth,  it  was  lined  with  calico  and  doubtless  with 
different  kinds  of  linen.  There  are  numerous  references 
1  In  1636  a  pair  of  boots  in  Accomac  were  valued  fit  fort;  pounds  of 
tobacco.     Befordg  of  Accomac  County,  original  vol.  1632-1010,  p.  66. 

*  Letttn  of  William  Bgrd,  June  10,  1689. 

*Becord»  of  Middlesex  Counts,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  103;  See- 
ords  of  liappahannock  County,  vol.  167T-1682,  p.  37,  Va,  State  Library; 
R'tordt  of  York  County,  vol.  Il!94-n02,  p.  439,  Va.  Stale  Library.  See 
alito  Ibid.,  vol.  16T6-16S4,  p.  381.  The  inventory  in  this  instance  included 
three.  See  also  Stratton  inTentoij,  Records  of  Henrico  County,  oriEinal 
vol.  1697-niM,  p.  137. 

*  There  is  a  reference  in  the  inventory  of  Edward  Phelps  to  a  bock- 
akia  coat.  Secords  of  York  County,  vol.  1075-1684,  p.  174,  Va.  SlAte 
Library.  For  a  aqtiirrcl-skin  coat,  see  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County, 
Sept.  25,  1646.  Full  buckskin  suits  vrere  not  as  common  in  the  17th  as 
in  the  18th  century. 
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to  the  stuft  coat,  and  the  smock,  and  to  the  serge  or  linen 
jacket.  The  upper  garment  used  in  riding  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  camlet.  The  buttons  attached  to  the  coat 
ranged  in  composition  from  small  and  large  silk  thread  to 
brass  and  pewter,  stone,  silver,  gimp,  and  mohair.  The 
sleeve  terminated  in  ruEQes  or  cuffs  when  its  material  was 
of  the  finest  quality  of  cloth.  Over  the  ordinary  coat 
a  great-coat  of  frieze  was  worn  in  spells  of  cold  weather; 
on  special  occasions  a  substitute  was  found  in  a  blue  or 
scarlet  cloak  or  silk  mantle.  The  waistcoat  was  made  of 
dimity,  cotton  or  drugget,  flannel  or  penistone,  and  re- 
flected a  great  variety  of  colors,  white,  black,  and  blue 
being  the  most  common.  It  was  also  found  adorned  with 
what  was  known  as  Turkey-work.  The  breeches  when 
of  the  finest  quality  were  of  plush  or  broadcloth;  when  of 
inferior  material,  of  linen  or  common  ticking.  There 
are  many  references  to  serge  breeches  lined  with  linen  or 
worsted,  and  having  thread  buttons,  and  also  to  callimanco, 
having  hair  buttons.  The  whole  suit  was  occasionally  of 
plush,  broadcloth,  kersey,  or  canvas,  or  the  coat  was  made 
of  drugget,  and  the  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  stuft  cloth.' 
The  olive-colored  suit  was  not  uncommon.  The  handker- 
chiefs were  of  silk,  lace,  or  blue  linen,  the  gloves  of  yarn, 
or  of  OK,  lamb,  buck,  dog,  or  sheepskin  tanned,  and  were 
of  local  manufacture.  The  hands  of  children  were  kept 
warm  by  mittens.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of 
many  persons  among  the  wealthy  class  of  planters  to  have 
even  their  plainest  and  simplest  articles  of  clothing  made 
in  England.  Fitzhugli  instructed  his  merchant  in  London 
in  1697,  to  send  him  two  suits  of  an  ordinary  character, 
one  for  use  in  winter  and  the  other  in  summer.  The 
exact  measures  for  the  shoes  and  stockings  needed  were 

1  A  suit  was  sometimes  valued  at  tea  pounds  steiUog.    See  Will  of 
Corbin  Griffin  on  file  in  Middlesex  County. 
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to  be  guessed  at,  and  the  only  direction  given  as  to  the  two 
hats  ordered  were  that  they  should  be  of  the  lai^est  size. 

The  clothing  of  the  female  members  of  the  planters'  fam- 
ilies was  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  the  clothing  of 
the  planters  themselves.  The  most  costly  part  of  it  was 
imported.  Many  of  the  dresses  worn  must  have  been  as 
handsome  as  the  dresses  of  women  of  the  same  social  class 
in  England;  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  silk  and 
flowered  gowns,  to  bodices  of  blue  linen  or  green  satin, 
and  to  waistcoats  trimmed  with  lace.  The  petticoat  was  of 
serge,  flannel,  or  tabby,  a  species  of  colored  silk  cloth ;  it 
was  also  made  of  printed  linen  or  dimity,  and  was  trimmed 
with  silk  or  silver  lace.  AnT)utiit  of  gown,  petticoat,  and 
green  stockings,  composed  of  woollen  material,  is  often 
entered  in  the  inventories.  The  coverings  for  the  head 
were  of  several  kinds ;  there  were  sarsnet  and  calico 
hoods,  palmetto  hats'  and  bonnets  trimmed  with  lace,  to 
be  used  on  special  occasions.  Black  tippets  were  worn 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  arms,  and  the  hands  were 
concealed  by  thread  gloves.  Scarfs  reflecting  a  variety 
of  colors  were  drawn  about  the  neck,  and  mantles  of 
crimson  taffeta  over  the  shoulders.  The  hose  also  varied 
very  much  in  color,  being  white,  scarlet,  or  black.  There 
were  silk  garters  dyed  in  different  hues.  The  shoes  of 
finest  quality  were  either  laced  or  gallooned.  Woollen 
shoes  and  shoes  with  wooden  heels  were  also  worn.  The 
aprons  were  of  muslin,  silk,  serge,  and  blue  duffiehl. 
Fans,  many  of  which  were  doubtless  highly  ornamented, 
were  conspicuous  articles  of  dress  in  the  toilets  of  the 
planters'  wives,  and  golden  and  gilt  stomachers  were  not 
unknown.     Sweet  powders  were  also  in  use.^ 

'  Becord*  of  Bappahaanock  County,  vol.  1677-1682,  p.  21,  Va.  St&ta 
Library. 

'  One  Henrico  inventory  contains  the  following  item :  "  Two  boxes  of 
■weet  poiTder  and  four  puffs."    Vol.  1683-l<tliT,  p.  MS,  Va.  State  Library. 
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When  the  stepdaughter  of  Joseph  Croshaw  of  York 
set  out  for  Virg^a  from  England  ahout  1661,  she  wae 
furnished  hy  JojAthan  Newell  with  the  following  articles 
of  clothing  :  »  scarf,  a  white  sarsnet  and  a  ducape  hood, 
a  whije  flannel. petticoat,  two  green  aprons,  three  pairs  of 
gloves,  a  long  riding  scarf,  a  mask,  and  a  pair  of  shoes." 
The  wardrobe  oEr  Mrs.  Sarah  Willoughby  of  Lower  Nor- 
folk consisted  of 'a  red,  a  blue,  and  a  black  silk  petticoat,  a 
petticoat  of  India  ailk  and  of  worsted  prunella,  a  striped 
linen  and.  a  calico  petticoat,  a  black  silk  gown,  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  with  silver  lace,  a  white  knit  waistcoat,  a  striped 
stuff  jacket,  a  worsted  prunella  mantle,  a  sky-colored 
satin  bodice,  a  pair  of  red  paragon  bodices,  three  fine  and 
three  coarse  hoUand  aprons,  seven  handkerchiefs,  and  two 
hoods.  The  whole  was  valued  at  fourteen  pounds  and 
nineteen  shillings.' 

Mrs.  Francis  Pritchard  of  Lancaster  was  in  possession  of 
a  wardrobe  quite  as  extensive  as  that  of  Mrs.  Willoughby. 
It  included  an  olive  colored  silk  petticoat,  petticoats  of 
silver  and  flowered  tabby,  and  of  velvet  and  white-striped 
dimity,  a  printed  calico  gown  lined  with  blue  sUk,  a  white 
striped  dimity  jacket,  a  black  sUk  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  scarlet 
sleeves,  a  pair  of  hoUand  sleeves  with  ruffles,  a  Flanders 
lace  band,  one  cambric  and  three  hoUand  aprons,  five  cam- 
bric handkerchiefa,  and  several  pairs  of  green  stockings." 

An  instance  is  recorded  in  York  of  the  destruction  of 
silks  and  linen  valued  at  fourteen  pounds  sterling  belong- 
ing to  a  lady  of  that  county,  in  consequence  of  the  care- 
lessness of  her  servant  in  dropping  fire  into  the  trunk  in 
which  they  were  kept. 

1  Record*  of  York  County,  toI.  Ifl57-1662.  p.  416,  Ta.  State  Library. 
See  in  eame  volume,  p.  31i0;  also  p.  140  in  vol.  1687-1691. 

*  Secards  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  oriRinal  vol.  1675-1080,  f.  p.  14T. 
'  Seeordt  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1674-1687,  p.  77. 
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Among  the  property  of  women  in  this  age  were  pearl 
necklaces,  gold  pendants,  silver  earrings,  and  gold  hand 
rings  which  were  often  inscrihed  with  posies.  It  was 
quite  common  for  people  making  provision  against  the 
time  of  death  to  leave  mourning  rings  to  a  large  number 
of  relatives  and  friends.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Digges  in  her 
will  desired  that  eight  should  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  her  intimate  circle.  Corbin  GrifBn  of  Middle- 
sex bequeathed  twenty-five  pounds  sterling  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rings  of  the  same  character,  sixteen  pounds  of 
which  were  to  be  expended  in  such  as  would  cost  one 
guinea  apiece.  In  his  will,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  ordered 
that  twenty  pounds  of  bis  estate  should  be  used  in  buy- 
ing mourning  rings,  which  he  directed  should  be  given  to 
certain  persons  who  were  dear  to  him.  Francis  Page  left 
similar  instructions.  John  Page  empowered  his  executors 
to  purchase  eighteen  for  the  same  purpose,'  Robert  Hodge 
of  Lower  Norfolk,  fourteen,  and  Robert  Beckingham  of 
Lancaster,  sixteen.^  In  March,  1675,  a  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  General  Court  involving  a  large  number 
of  pearls  which  had  not  been  delivered.*  A  few  years 
before,  Mrs.  William  Bassett  had  been  permitted  by  the 
same  court  to  retain  her  jewels  as  a  part  of  her  para- 
phernalia. Bequests  of  such  articles  to  wives  by  hus- 
bands were  not  uncommon.  In  the  estate  of  Arthur 
Dickinson,  there  were  included  one  gold  ring  with  seven 
rubies,  a  second  ring  with  one  ruby,  a  third  with  a  white 

>  SMords  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1800-16M,  Bacon,  p.  163 ;  Francla 
Pige,  p.  171 ;  Join  Page,  p.  1.37  ;  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Breiyrde  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1676-1686,  t.  p.  106 ; 
Bea>r^  of  Lancaster  Couaty,  original  vol.  I674-I68D,  f.  p.  19. 

'  Seeardt  of  Oeneral  Court,  p.  213.  See  also  Records  of  jprincest 
Anne  CoutUy,  vol.  for  1607,  Oct.  21,  in  which  there  la  an  inventory  thaX 
hiclndes  among  iu  items  ten  pearls  aind  fifteen  bloodstones. 
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stone,  and  lastly,  a  ring  of  plain  gold.^  Nathaniel  Branker 
of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  at  his  death  was  in  possession 
of  a  sapphire  set  in  gold,  one  gold  ring  with  a  blue  stone, 
another  with  a  green  stone,  and  another  still  with  a  yellow, 
two  hollow  wrought  rings,  a  diamond  rii^  with  several 
sparks,  a  mourning  ring,  a  beryl  set  in  silver,  and  an 
amber  necklace.'  Small  gold  and  silver  bodkins  were 
used  by  the  wives  of  the  planters  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  headdress  in  place. 

Plantation  life  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  as  at 
an  earlier  date,  gave  few  opportunities  even  for  the  most 
moderate  display.  There  were  no  towns  where,  as  at 
Williamsburg  in  the  following  century,  the  families  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  Colony  might  gather  at  cer- 
tain seasons  and  show  off  in  considerable  state  the  con- 
temporaneous fashions.  The  church  of  the  parish  was  the 
only  aocial  centre  of  each  community.  It  was  here  alone 
that  fine  clothing  could  be  exhibited  on  a  public  occasion. 
Doubtless  at  the  weddings,  and  other  social  meetings  of  a 
private  character,  the  most  costly  suits  and  dresses  were 


>  BetoTds  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  474,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Records  of  Lover  Norfolk  County,  origiual  vol.  1886-1895,  f.  p.  17. 
There  eeera  to  have  been  skilful  goldsmiths  in  the  Colony.  This  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Eeeordi  of  Elizabeth  Oily 
County,  Tol.  1084-1690,  p.  201  ;  "  Whereaa  it  appeara  that  Peter  Gibson 
received  of  Henry  Royall  foure  gold  rings  to  make  two  rings  of  tbem  of 
ye  same  weight,  but  they  being  lost  by  accident,  aa  ye  said  Gibson  alleges, 
and  made  oath  that  ye  said  rings  weighed  but  four  pennyweight  and  eight 
grains.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  yl  tbe  said  Gibson  doe  forthwith  make 
two  gold  rings  of  ye  aforesaid  weight  and  deliver  ye  same  to  ye  said  Royall 
or  order,  making  reasonable  payment  for  making  thereof  with  costs." 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY   OP   THE  PLAITTEE  —  continued 

All.  the  descriptions  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century  transmitted  to  us  go  to  show  that  the  people  of 
all  classes  in  that  age  lived  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Those  conditions  which  had  furnished  the  aboriginal 
tribes  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  food  of  extraordinary 
variety,  with  the  need  of  but  small  effort  in  securing  it, 
prevailed  with  little  appreciable  modification  except  in  one 
or  two  particulars.^  The  soil,  the  air,  the  water,  aU  con- 
tributed to  the  plenty  so  freely  enjoyed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  English  population.  There  were  innumerable 
cattle  that  afiEorded  butter,  cheese,^  milk,  veal,  and  beef. 
The  ice-house  as  yet  did  not  enter  into  the  household 
economy,  and  in  consequence  it  was  the  custom  of  a 
planter  on  slaughtering  an  ox  to  send  to  his  neighbors 
such  portions  of  the  carcass  as  could  be  spared,  which 
the  neighbor  repaid  in  his  turn."  At  this  time,  the  only 
means  employed  for  the  preservation  of  fresh  meats  was 
water  0owing  into  a  box  house  erected  in  the  stream  that 
issued  from  the  spring,  but  this  expedient  did  not  serve 

'  Colonel  Norwood  io  his  Voyage  to  Virginia  declares  tbat  Nortli- 
Ainpton  nas  "the  best  county  of  the  whole  for  all  sorts  of  necessaries 
for  buman  life,"  p.  4B,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol,  HI. 

'  The  inventor;  of  the  peisonal  eatale  of  Nathaniel  Bradford  of  Ac- 
comacincludedamongiWitemsfifty  pounds  of  "Virginia  cheese."  ICecords 
ofActomac  County,  original  vol.  1682-1607,  f.  p.  214. 

■  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  10,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 
107 
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to  keep  auch  meats  in  good  condition  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Beef  both  dried  and  fresh  were  included  in  the 
inventories  of  estates.^  In  some  cases  it  had  been  salted. 
The  beef  of  the  Colony,  while  pronounced  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality,  was  not  as  fat  as  that  produced  in  England, 
where  the  cattle  perhaps  were  more  carefully  provided  for 
in  winter.  A  cow  or  an  ox  designed  for  the  butcher  was 
there  most  frequently  stalled  as  a  preparation  for  its  con- 
version into  food.  In  Virginia,  it  was  allowed  to  run 
wild  in  the  woods  even  in  December  and  January,  or 
was  scantily  fed  on  straw,  and  when  the  spring  arrived, 
bringing  the  grass  back  to  the  fields  and  the  leaves  to 
the  forest,  the  animal  was  almost  exhausted.  With  the 
improved  nourishment  it  soon  recuperated,  but  never 
acquired  the  fatness  whicU  made  English  beef  one  of 
the  most  nourishing  of  all  varieties  of  food. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  bacon  of  the  Colony, 
many  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  considered  by  impartial  foreign  judges  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  Westphalia,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world 
in  that  age.^  Clayton  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
very  much  excelled  the  English.     The  very  causes  that 

1  One  of  the  iteios  in  the  inventory  of  Robert  Drury  of  York  Conniy 
wa^  "forty  pounds  of  dried  beef,"  this  being  in  addition  toother  meats. 
RetOTdg,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  333,  Va.  State  Library.  The  inventory  of 
Margery  Bullington  included  eighty-seven  pounds  of  beef.  Records  of 
Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  306,  Va.  State  Library.  There  were 
professional  butchers  in  the  Colony  in  the  eeventeenth  century,  some  of 
whom,  if  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  William  Johnson, 
were  the  owners  of  extensive  tracts  of  land.  See  Records  of  MiddUtex 
County,  original  vol,  I6M-1703,  p.  230. 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  36,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  Bum- 
ftby,  writing  nearly  an  hundred  years  later  (175fl),  remarked  :  "The  Vir- 
ginia pork  is  said  to  be  superior  in  flavor  to  any  in  the  world."  See  bis 
travels  printed  in  Va.  Hist.  Hegister,  vol.  V,  No.  1,  p.  38.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  pork  are  enuiuerated  in  the  inventories  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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detracted  from  the  quality  of  Virginian  beef  were  favor- 
able to  the  quality  of  Virginian  bacon.  The  wandering 
existence  of  the  colonial  hog,  by  reducing  its  fat,  was 
probably  as  efFective  in  creating  the  superior  flavor  of 
its  fiesh  as  the  mast,  roots,  and  herbs  upon  which  it  fed 
while  ranging  in  the  woods.  Clayton  declared  that  shoats 
or  porklets  were  the  principal  food  of  a  large  section  of 
the  population.  Poultry  were  so  numerous  in  the  Colony 
even  during  the  time  of  the  Company  that  it  was  afBrmed 
that  only  those  planters  who  were  bad  husbandmen  failed 
to  breed  an  hundred  a  year,  and  that  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  daily  meals  of  all  who  were  in  good  circumstances.' 
As  the  general  wealth  increased,  the  use  of  domestic  fowls 
as  food  was  not  confined  to  those  who  had  comfortable 
means.  Devries,  a  Dutch  captain  who  visited  the  Colony 
in  1643,  has  recorded  the  fact  that  a  carpenter,  upon 
whose  house  he  had  stumbled  when  lost  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newport's  News,  set  before  him  a  meal  consisting  of 
turkey  and  chicken,  which  had  been  killed  for  his  use.^ 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Virginia  being  comparatively 
small,  mutton  was  more  esteemed  than  venison,  which 
was  so  commonly  eaten  in  some  parts  of  the  Colony  that 
the  people  had  grown  tired  of  it.^  The  other  kinds  of 
game  furnished  food  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
great  abundance.  Not  only  were  the  fiocks  of  wild  tur- 
keys very  large,  but  the  birds  themselves  often  attained 
to  an  extraordinary  weight.  The  wild  fowls  in  the  rivers, 
creeks,  and  bays  were  so  numerous  in  autumn  and  winter 

'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  885.  Poultry,  probably  becanae  they 
■were  so  abundant,  were  rarely  enumerated  in  the  inventories.  See  Iiei-ord» 
of  Tort  Counts,  'o'-  1667-1062,  p.  161 ;  alao  Ibid.,  vol,  1664-1872,  p.  I(i3, 
Va.  State  Library, 

*  DerrieB'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  188, 
'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  36,  Force's  Himorical  TracU..  toL  III ;  Leah 
and  Racbel,  p.  18,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 
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that  they  were  regarded  as  the  least  expensive  food  on 
the  table  of  the  planter ; '  the  goose,  the  mallard,  the 
canvas-back,  the  red-head,  the  plover,  and  other  species 
of  the  most  highly  flavored  marine  birds  were  more 
frequently  cooked  in  his  kitchen  than  domestic  poultry. 
Fish  of  the  finest  varieties  were  as  easily  obtained. 
Sheepshead,  shad,  breme,  perch,  soles,  bass,  chub,  and 
pike  swarmed  in  the  nearest  waters.  Oysters  could  be 
procured  in  quantities  as  large  as  in  the  first  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  while  other  species  of  shell- 
fish were  found  in  almost  equal  abundance. 

It  was  thought  by  many  good  judges,  that  the  fruit 
of  Virginia  was  superior  in  flavor  to  that  of  England. 
This  was  in  the  most  marked  degree  the  case  with  the 
peach  and  quince,  the  quince  of  the  Colony,  unlike  that 
of  the  mother  country,  being  suffieiently  palatable  to  he 
eaten  raw,  while  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
Virginian  peach  was  said  to  be  as  great  in  favor  of  the 
latter  as  that  between  the  best  relished  apple  and  the  crab.' 
There  were  grapes,  plums,  and  figs  in  all  of  the  gardens, 
and  in  season,  large  quantities  went  to  decay  because  there 
was  no  way  of  using  the  superfluity.  Strawberries  grew 
in  such  abundance  in  the  deserted  fields  that  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  cultivate  the  plant ;  baskets  were 
with  little  difficulty  filled  with  the  mid  berries.^  Apple 
orchards  were  numerous  and  furnished  a  supply  of  this 
fruit  both  for  the  summer  and  the  winter.  There  were 
ten  varieties  of  peas  and  two  varieties  of  potatoes,  the 
sweet   and   the   Irish ;   there  were   pumpkins,  cymblins, 

'  Among  the  twenty-one  guna  owned  by  Ralph  Wormeley  were  five 
fowling  pieces.  See  Retards  of  Middlesex  Coiintg,  orisinal  vol,  1698- 
1713.  p,  128.  Lands  were  frequently  posted.  See  Jttcords  of  York  County, 
vol.  1(100-1004,  p.  251,  Vft.  State  I.Lhrary. 

'  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  l-l,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 

■  Beverley's  HiHorg  of  Virginia,  p.  IM. 
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melons,  and  roasting  ears  of  Indian  corn.  All  of  the 
English  vegetables  flourished  in  the  soil  of  Virginia. 
Walnuts,  chestnuts,  hickory,  and  hazel  nuts  were  obtained 
from  every  forest.  Honey  was  a  common  article  of  food, 
much  attention  being  paid  to  apiculture  ;  there  were  few 
householders  who  did  not  have  hives  under  the  eaves  of 
their  outbuildings,  one  planter  owning  as  many  as  thir- 
teen stocks.^  Mr.  George  Pelton,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  obtained  from  his  bees  an  annual 
profit  of  thirty  pounds  sterling.^  There  were  many  wild 
Bwarms  in  the  woods,  the  honeycombs,  which  were  con- 
cealed in  the  hollows  of  trees,  becoming  very  frequently 
the  booty  of  the  colonial  bee-hunters. 

Among  the  imported  articles  of  food  was  rice  and  sweet- 
meats, and  spices  in  large  quantities  were  also  brought 
in.  There  were  pepper  and  cloves,  mace  and  cinnamon, 
ginger,  sugar,^  and  lime-juice,  oranges,  lemons,  raisins, 
and  prunes.  Salt  formed  a  part  of  the  stores  of  every 
planter,  being  needed  not  only  for  giving  flavor  to  the 
different  dishes  appearing  on  the  table  at  meals,  but  also 
for  the  preservation  of  meats  reserved  for  household  con- 
sumption, or  designed  to  be  exported.*  Wheat-bread  was 
in  common  use  among  the  members  of  the  highest  class, 
but  bread  made  of  Indian  corn  baked  in  large  or  small 

'  Secords  of  Yorlc  County,  vol.  1864-1672,  p.  446,  Va.  State  Library. 
See  also  Jttrords  of  HenHco  Count!/,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  364,  Va,  State 
Library.  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  4,  Force's  Ilittoricai  Trade, 
vol.11.  Mr.  Nicholas  Seabrell  of  York  owned  seven  hives.  Vol.  1664-1872, 
p.  102,  Va.  State  Library. 

"  New  Description  of  Vii^nia,  p.  16,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  II. 

»  In  a  lelter  to  John  Cooper  of  London  in  leSf),  Fitziiugh  writes :  "  I 
bare  only  in  my  former  sent  for  100  pounds  ot  sundrey  sugars,  and  about 
60  or  80  pounds  of  powdered  sugar."    June  1,  1695. 

*  Among  the  articles  in  household  use  owned  by  Giles  Mode  in  1657 
were  two  hoicsheadg  of  salt,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  bay  aalt.  Beeordt 
of  Fort,  1657-1662,  p.  48,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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cakes  in  the  pan,  was  equally  as  popular ;  it  was  roost 
probably  the  only  bread  eaten  by  the  servants  and  slaves. 
As  early  as  1621,  it  was  generally  recognized  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Colony  that  Indian  corn  bread  was  more  nour- 
ishing than  wheat  in  the  arduous  life  which  at  that  time 
they  were  compelled  to  lead,  and  the  same  fact  had  been 
observed  at  a  later  period  in  the  case  of  men  who  had 
been  required  to  work  with  their  hands. 

Twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  it  waa 
asserted,  it  would  seem  with  considerable  exaggeration, 
by  a  woman  of  prominence  who  had  resided  there,  that 
from  her  own  gi-ound  of  a  few  acres  in  Virginia,  she 
could  provide  for  her  household  more  abundantly  than 
in  London  by  an  expenditure  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling,^  which  in  that  age  was  equal  to  several 
thousand  dollars  in  our  modern  currency.  The  ease  with 
which  a  subsistence  was  secured,  the  combined  result  of  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate,  was  the  principal  expla- 
nation of  the  hospitality  for  which  the  people  were  distin- 
guished before  the  country  bad  been  settled  half  a  cen- 
tury.' Colonel  Norwood,  in  describing  his  sojourn  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  after  his  shipwreck,  relates  that  he  was 
feasted  not  only  by  the  host  whom  be  happened  to  be 
visiting  for  the  time  being,  but  also  by  all  the  planters 
in  the  neighborhood.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
rivalry  as  to  who  should  be  able  to  set  before  their  guest 
the  greatest  variety  of  dishes.  Norwood,  who  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  manner  of  life  of  the  English  court, 
commended  the  cooking  in  Virginia.*  The  gentry  seem 
to  have  felt  much  pride  in  their  tables,  taking  pains,  ^ve 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  887. 

'  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  15,  Force's  Sistmical  Tvactt,  vol.  m. 
*  Norwood's  Voyage  to   Virginia,  p.  48,  Force's  Historical   Tracts, 
vol.  IIL 
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are  informed  by  Beverley,  to  have  their  victuals  cooked 
and  served  as  if  they  were  in  London.^ 

It  was  the  general  habit  of  the  colonists  to  cfaai^e 
notliing  for  the  casual  entertainment  of  a  stranger,  suffi- 
cient remuneration  being  derived  from  tlie  enjoyment 
of  hia  society,  a  pleasure  of  no  small  importance  in 
the  secluded  life  of  the  plantations.  It  was  especially 
provided  by  law  that  unless  there  had  been  a  distinct 
arrangement  to  pay  for  accommodations,  both  in  regard 
to  food  and  shelter,  nothing  could  be  recovered  from  a 
guest,  however  long  he  might  remain  under  the  roof." 
The  usual  charge  for  board  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury was  five  pounds  sterling  for  twelve  months,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  American  cur- 
rency of  the  present  age.  Bullock  stated,  that  by  the 
expenditure  of  this  sum  in  the  Colony,  any  one  might  live 
in  a  manner  which  in  England  would  entail  an  outlay  of 
thirty  pounds  sterling,  six  times  the  amount  required  in 
Virginia.^  The  rates  for  victuals  at  all  of  the  ordinaries 
were  carefully  prescribed  by  law.  Previous  to  1639,  the 
cost  of  a  meal  was  fixed  at  six  pounds  of  tobacco,  or 
eighteen  pence  in  coin,  but  in  the  course  of  that  year  it 
was  reduced  to  twelve  pence,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
same  commodity,  tlie  abundance  of  food  of  all  sorts  being 
unusually  great.*  Five  years  later,  the  charge  for  a  meal 
at  an  inn  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  ten  pounds.  Only 
wholesome  diet  was  to  be  furnished,  and  that  in  sufficient 
quantity,* 

During  the  session  of  the  Assembly  in  March,  165T-58, 

1  Beverley's  Hiatorg  of  Virginia,  p.  236. 
«  Hening's  SCat«Ce$,  vol.  II,  p.  192, 
»  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  37. 
*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  229. 
«id(iJ.,  p.  287. 
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special  rates  for  a  meal  and  lodging  at  Jamestown  were  en- 
forced by  the  authorities,  a  mast«r  being  required  to  pay 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  and  a  servant  fifteen.'  The  same 
charges  were  prescribed  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  a  decade 
later,  this  Act  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  So 
onerous  were  the  rates  adopted  by  the  tavern  keepers  on 
their  own  motion,  that  it  is  stated  to  have  bad  a  serious 
effect  in  deterring  persons  having  just  claims  from  attend- 
ing the  General  and  County  Courts  and  prosecuting  their 
suits.  The  esTcessive  demands  had  their  origin  not  so 
much  in  the  exorbitant  spirit  of  the  keepers  of  ordinaries 
as  in  the  limit«d  character  of  the  local  custom,  and  the 
great  danger  of  depreciation  in  the  leaf  offered  in  pay- 
ment. The  rate  fixed  upon  by  law  for  a  single  meal, 
fifteen  pounds  for  a  master  and  ten  for  a  servant,  was 
very  high,  as  fifteen  pounds  of  tobacco  at  this  time  would 
bring,  if  its  quality  was  good,  not  less  than  five  shillings 
in  modern  English  currency,  which  appears  remarkable  in 
a  country  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  provisions.^ 

Ten  years  later  some  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  rates  for  food  at  the  taverns.  For  a  master,  the^ 
amount  for  a  single  meal  was  fixed  at  twelve  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  for  his  servant  at  eight,  if  they  were  stopping 
at  an  ordinary  in  the  town  where  the  General  Court  or 
the  Assembly  had  convened.  Elsewhere  it  was  to  be  ten 
for  the  master  and  six  for  the  servant.  The  coat  of 
lodging  for  each  one  was  not  to  exceed  three  pounds, 
whether  at  Jamestown  or  at  other  places  in  the  Colony. 
The  charge  for  pasturing  a  horse,  the  owner  of  which  was 
a  guest  of  the  inn,  yvas  fixed  at  six  pounds  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours ;  if  slieltered  and  supplied  with  hay 
and  straw,  the  fee  for  the  same  length  of  time  was  to  be 
I  Ilcning's  SCaCutes,  vol.  I,  p.  4B0.  ^  Jbid.,  vol.  II,  p.  263. 
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eight.  Grain  was  to  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  bushel,  and  oats  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  pounds.' 

At  different  periods  in  the  course  of  the  Beventeeath 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  the  general 
scale  of  prices  at  which  articles  of  food  were  to  be  sold, 
without  regard  to  their  being  disposed  of  in  a  tavern  or 
not.  This  was  often  done  in  the  early  decades  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  rates 
set  by  the  owners  were  doubtless  very  much  higher  than 
those  laid  down  in  these  proclamations,  nevertheless  the 
rates  prescribed  in  the  latter  represented  with  substantial 
accuracy  the  true  value  of  such  articles  at  the  time.  In 
1625,  a  pound  of  tobacco  was  worth  about  one  shilling. 
In  this  year  was  renewed  the  proclamation  that  appeared 
in  1623,  the  year  of  the  great  dearth  following  the  massa- 
cre, which  led  to  exorbitant  charges  for  the  most  ordinary 
articles.  A  pound  of  sugar  was  rated  at  one  pound  of  to- 
bacco or  one  shilling  in  coin,  a  firkin  of  butter  at  twenty 
pounds* of  tobacco  or  twenty  shillings,  Newfoundland 
fish  at  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  or  ten  shillings  a  hundred, 
Canada  dry  fish  at  twenty-four  pounds  of  tobacco  or 
twenty-four  shUlings  a  hundred,  Canada  wet  fish  at  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco  or  thirty  shillings  a  hundred.^ 

In  1642,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  every  tithable  person 
in  the  Colony  for  the  benefit  of  Governor  Berkeley,  to  be 
paid  in  provisions  of  different  kinds.  The  rate  prescribed 
for  geese  and  turkeys  was  five  shillings  apiece  ;  for  hens, 
twelve  pence;  for  capons,  one  shilling  and  six  pence; 
for  beef,  three  and  H  half  pence  a  pound;  for  a  calf  in 
condition  to  be  slaughtered  and  converted  into  veal, 
twenty-five  shillings ;  for  a  goat,  twenty  shillings ;  for  a 
■  Hening's  StaCutet,  vol.  II,  p.  3S4. 
'  British  State  Faperf,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  1. 
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roasting  pig,  three  shillings ;  for  butter  and  cheese,  eight 
and  six  pence  a  pound.' 

When,  in  1676,  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  Virginia 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  under  the  leadership  of  Bacon,  an  order  was 
issued  that  the  people  should  sell  them  the  following 
articles  at  the  prices  named,  the  ratio  of  the  purchasing 
power  in  the  currency  of  the  present  day  being  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  figures  by  four  or  five :  fresh  beef  was 
to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  a  pound  and  dressed 
beef  at  the  rate  of  three ;  fresh  pork  at  the  rate  of  two 
pence  and  salted  pork  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half.  The 
price  set  for  dried  bacon  was  five  pence  a  pound ;  for  a 
cock,  hen,  or  pullet,  ten  pence ;  and  for  a  capon,  fifteen. 
Milk  was  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  a  quart  in  the 
interval  between  September  30th  and  May  20th,  and  of 
one  penny  between  May  20th  and  September  30th.  During 
these  two  successive  periods,  the  price  of  butter  was  to  be 
six  and  five  pence  respectively.  The  price  set  for  eggs 
was  a  penny  for  three.  Indian  corn  was  to  be  sold  at  the 
rate  of  tfro  shillings  and  six  pence  a  bushel,  and  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  four  shillings.  To  this  must  be  added  the  out- 
lay in  converting  these  grains  into  meal  and  flour.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  general  statement  of  prices 
that  the  cost  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  had  fallen  in 
the  interval  since  1642  in  some  cases  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  rates 
laid  down  in  this  schedule  had  been  arranged  at  military 
dictation.     The  charges  for  food  at  this  time  were  very 

'  Hening'B  Stalulea,  vol,  I,  p.  281. 

s  Acts  of  Assembly,  Feb.  20,  20th  year  of  Charles  II  Reign,  Winder 
Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  B9,  Va.  State  Lihtary.  In  lOSX,  milk  sold  at  Kecough- 
tan  at  the  rat«  o(  twelve  pence  a  gallon.  Archives  of  Maryland,  fro- 
ceeding*  of  Council,  Tol.  1M7-1688,  p.  235. 
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Ugh,  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  having  left  all 
the  interests  of  the  Colony  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
schedule  was  adopted  to  override  this  condition  of  affairs 
by  force  of  law. 

In  the  list  of  debta  filed  against  the  estate  of  John 
Griggs,  in  February,  1678-79,  there  is  found  an  interesting 
statement  of  prices  of  certain  provisions.  For  instance, 
a  beef  was  appraised  at  four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  turkey  at  forty  pounds,  two  geese  at  eighty,  two  bushels 
of  flour  at  ninety,  and  twenty  pounds  of  butter  at  one  i 
hundred,^  A  pound  of  tobacco  at  this  time  was  worth 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  pence.  In  1682,  the  price 
of  fresh  beef  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings  or  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  hundred-weight ;  the  price  of  fresh 
pork  at  twelve  shillings  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  the  same  commodity  a  hundred,  representing 
in  both  instances  a  value  of  one  penny  and  one-fifth  of  a 
penny  a  pound, ^    Dried  beef  was  higher  by  several  pence.* 

The  different  figures  quoted  show  very  plainly  tliat 
the  rates  for  provisions  gradually  fell  in  Virginia  with 
the  progress  of  the  seventeenth  century;  this  was  due 
to  th$  increase  in  the  number  of  plantations,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  volume  of  production  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  decline  continued  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  same  reasons.  When  Beveriey  wrote  his  history 
of  Virginia,  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork  ranged  in  price  as 
low  as  one  penny.  The  fattest  pullets  were  sold  for  six 
pence  apiece,  a  turkey  hen  for  fifteen  or  eighteen,  and  a 
turkey  cock  for  two  shillings.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  rates  for  provisions  in 

'  liecordt  nf  Tort  County,  vol.  1876-1684,  p.  87,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1G71-1694,  p.  104 ;  Hening's  SlaluUs,  vol.  II,  p.  607. 
>  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Paper),  vol.  I,  p.  46. 

*  Beverley's  mstory  of  Virginia,  p.  236. 
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Virginia  with  the  rates  for  the  same  articles  of  food  in 
England  during  the  seventeenth  century;  a  just  concep- 
tion may  be  thus  obtained  of  the  relative  expense  of 
living  in  the  two  countries  during  this  long  period.  In 
England,  the  price  of  beef  at  the  beginning  of  the  century- 
was  nearly  two  pence  a  pound,  and  at  the  close  of  it  four 
pence.  In  the  Colony,  it  was  precisely  the  reverse.  Three 
and  a  half  pence  in  1642,  when  the  provision  tax  was  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  price  of 
one  pound  of  beef  was  one  penny  and  one-fifth  of  a  penny 
in  1682,  and  at  certain  seasons  one  penny  only  in  1705.  In 
1645,  veal  was  sold  in  England  at  two  shillings  and  seven 
and  a  half  pence  a  stone;  in  1678,  at  two  pence,  two  and  a 
half  pence,  and  two  and  three-quarter  pence  a  pound.  In 
these  instances,  the  weight  of  the  calf  when  slaughtered 
did  not  exceed  ninety  pounds.  The  price  lists  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  in  Virginia  make  no  specific  reference 
to  veal,  the  rates  for  this  meat  doubtless  being  included 
in  those  for  beef.  The  valuation  laid  down  for  a  calf  in 
1642,  namely,  twenty-five  shillings,  conveys  no  definite 
idea  as  to  weight,  the  age  alone  of  the  animal  being  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Virginian  price  lists  fail  to  in- 
clude mutton,  an  indication  of  the  small  part  which  it 
played  in  the  economy  of  the  household.  Some  notion 
as  to  its  cost  in  the  Colony  as  compared  with  its  cost  in 
England  may  be  obtained  from  the  relative  values  of 
sheep  in  the  two,  which  have  been  touched  upon  in  the 
account  of  the  agricultural  development  of  Virginia  at 
different  periods.  Pork  in  the  mother  country  rose  in 
price  as  time  advanced,  reversing,  as  in  the  case  of  beef, 
the  history  of  the  same  article  of  food  in  the  Colony, 
where  it  commanded,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  a 
penny  and  one-fiftli  a  pound.  In  England  at  this  time 
three  pence  seem  to  have  been  the  lowest  rate,  and  in 
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aome  cases  it  rose  to  six.  The  differences  in  the  prices 
o[  bacon  in  England  and  Virgima  vrere  not  so  marked, 
five  pence  a  pound  being  its  value  in  the  latter  country 
in  1677,  while  in  the  former  it  sold  not  infrequently  for 
seven.* 

In  England,  the  price  of  butter  fluctuated  very  much 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  course  of  the 
first  thirty  years,  it  rose  very  steadily;  then,  with  the 
exception  of  the  interval  between  1643  and  1652,  when  it 
was  very  dear,  it  declined  during  thirty  years,  then  rose 
in  price  again,  until  in  the  last  decade  it  was  rated  at  a 
very  high  figure.*  In  1600,  it  commanded  five  pence  and 
one-seventh  of  a  penny  a  pound,  or  four  shillings  eight 
and  a  half  pennies  a  dozen  pounds;  in  1650,  six  pence 
and  five-twelfths  of  a  penny  a  pound,  or  six  shillings  and 
five  pence  a  dozen  pounds ;  in  1700,  at  seven  pence  a 
pound,  or  seven  shillings  a  dozen  pounds.*  In  1642, 
butter  was  sold  in  the  Colony  at  eight  pence  a  pound;* 
in  1667,  when  food  was  dear,  at  six  pence  in  winter  and 
at  five  in  summer.^  By  the  end  of  the  century,  it  had 
sunk  to  still  lower  figures.  The  same  fact  is  observed  in 
regard  to  butter  as  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  food, 
that  is  to  say,  it  grew  dearer  in  England  as  the  century 
advanced  and  cheaper  in  Virginia.  The  rates  for  milk 
in  1677,  the  only  year  in  which  a  record  of  its  value 
exists,  were  two  pence  in  winter  and  one  penny  in  sum- 
mer, adopting  the  quart  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 
The  only  reference  to  the  price  of  this  article  in  England 

'  Eogera'  BUtory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Englandt  vol.  V,  price 
of  beef  &nd  veal,  pp.  334,  338 ;  pork  and  bacon,  p,  343. 

'  P>id.,  p.  358, 

*n,id.,  pp.  373-378. 

<  Hening's  UtatuUt,  vol.  I,  p.  281. 

'  Acta  of  Asaembly,  Feb.  20,  2Qth  jear  Charles  II  Reign,  Winder 
Papert,  vol.  II,  p.  00,  Va.  State  Library. 
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in  the  same  century  is  in  connection  with  the  interval 
between  1648  and  1649;  in  the  latter  year,  it  sold  for 
five  pence  a  gallon,  or  one  and  one-quarter  pence  a  quart,* 
The  probability  is  that  it  followed  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
price  observed  in  the  case  of  other  provisions.  In  Eng- 
land, the  price  of  eggs  fell  from  four  shillings  in  1600  to 
two  shillings  six  and  a  half  pence  in  1645,  one  hundred 
or  eight  dozen  being  taken  as  the  standard.  For  the  rest 
of  the  century  there  appear  to  be  no  data.  It  would 
seem  that,  like  butter,  eggs  rose  in  price  towards  the  close 
of  the  century.  The  falling  off  in  value  for  the  first  fifty 
years  represented  a  decline  from  half  a  penny  an  egg  to 
about  one-third  of  a  penny.  In  1677,  a  year  of  great 
scarcity,  the  price  of  an  egg  was  in  Virginia  fixed  at  one- 
third  of  a  penny,  but  this  doubtless  was  a  much  higher 
valuation  than  prevailed  at  a  later  date.^  In  1642,  a 
capon  sold  in  England  at  one  shilling  five  and  a  half 
pence,  in  Virginia  at  one  shilling  six  pence ;  in  1678,  in 
England  at  three  shillings,  in  Virginia  in  the  same  year 
at  one  shilling  five  pence ;  in  1700,  at  two  shillings  six 
pence  in  England,  in  Virginia  at  eight  or  nine  pence. 
A  hen  or  pullet  in  England  sold  in  1642  at  eleven  and  a 
half  pence,  in  Virginia  at  twelve  pence ;  in  1676,  in  Eng- 
land at  two  shillings,  in  Virginia  at  ten  pence ;  in  1700, 
in  England  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  in  Virginia 
at  six  pence.  In  1642,  a  goose  sold  in  England  at  two 
shillings  and  a  half  penny,  in  Virginia  at  five  shillings ; 
in  1678,  in  England  at  three  shillings  and  six  pence,  in 
Virginia  at  forty  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  were  equal 
in  value  to  about  one  and  a  half  pence  a  pound  ;  in  1700, 

'  RogetB'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  382. 

)  Acts  of  Asaembly,  Feb.  20,  20th  year  Charles  II  Reign,  Windw 
Papert,  vol.  II,  p.  B9,  Va.  State  Library ;  Rogers'  Sittorj/  qf  Agriculture 
and  Priee$  in  England,  pp.  372,  ST5. 
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in  England  at  three  shillings  and  six  pence,  in  Virginia  at 
ten  pence  or  a  shilling.  The  same  dlfFerence  was  to  be 
noticed  with  respect  to  turkeys  and  ducks.' 

In  the  JVwe  and  Sincere  J>eolar<Uion?  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1609,  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  Virginia, 
there  "was  an  advertisement  for  two  brewers,  who  as  soon 
as  they  were  secured  were  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Colony  ; 
and  in  a  broadside  published  about  this  time  the  adver-. 
tisement  was  repeated.'  Brewers  were  also  included 
among  the  tradesmen  who  were  designed  by  the  Company 
to  go  over  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates.*  This  indicated  the 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  that  corporation  of  establishing 
the  means  in  Virginia  of  manufacturing  malt  liquors  on 
the  spot  instead  of  relying  on  the  importations  from 
England.  The  notion  arose  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  mortality  so  prevalent  among  those  arriving 
in  the  Colony  in  the  period  following  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country  was  the  substitution  of  water  for  the  beer 
to  which  the  immigrants  had  been  accustomed  in  England. 
The  Assembly,  in  the  session  of  1623-24,  went  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  all  new  comers  should  bring  in  a  supply 
of  malt  to  be  used  in  brewing  liquor,  thus  making  it 
unnecessary  to  drink  the  water  of  Virginia  until  the  body 
had  become  hardened  to  the  climate.^ 

Previous  to  1625,  two  brew-houses  were  in  operation  in 
the  Colony,  and  the  patronage  which  they  received  was 
evidently   very  liberal.      The  population  of  Viigjnia  at 

'  R(^eTB'  History  o/  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  pricea 
of  capon,  pp.  374,  OTS ;  hen,  p.  378 ;  goose,  p.  375.  For  Virgiiiiao  prices, 
see  Heniiig's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  281,  vol.  II,  p.  606.  Beverley's  Bistory 
of  Virginia,  pp.  236,  237. 

*  Browu's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  353. 
'Ibid.,  p.  366. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  470. 

*  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  7. 
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that  time  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  not  only  been  born  but  also  reared  in 
England,  and  had,  therefore,  the  English  thirst  for  strong 
liquors.  It  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  the 
adaptability  of  the  persimmon  to  beer.'  It  was  even 
sought  to  make  wine  of  sassafras.'  Barley  and  Indian 
corn  were  planted  to  secure  material  for  brewing,  the 
ale  produced,  both  strong  and  small,  being  pronounced 
by  capable  judges  to  be  of  excellent  quality.'  Twenty 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  there  were 
six  public  brew-houses  in  Virginia,  the  malt  used  being 
extracted  from  the  barley  and  hops  which  had  in  con- 
siderable quantities  been  raised  for  this  purpose.*  In 
1652,  George  Fletcher  obtained  the  monopoly  of  brewing 
in  wooden  vessels  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.'  In 
some  places,  beer  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
the  moat  popular  of  all  the  liquors  drunk  in  the  Colony,' 
the  great  proportion  of  it  being  brewed  at  this  time  in  the 
houses  of  the  planters.  With  the  progress  of  time,  the 
cultivation  of  barley  practically  ceased.     In  the  period 

1  Broadside,  1621,  Purchaa'  Pilgrimes,  vol.  IV,  p.  1784. 

^  This  was  the  project  ot  a  Mr.  Rusaell,  a  chemist,  who  proposed,  in 
consideration  of  £1000  to  be  paid  by  the  Company,  to  demonstrate  that 
wine  could  be  produced  from  tbe  sassafras.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Company  with  some  modification,  but  as  nothiog  more  ia 
known  of  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Russell  failed  to  show 
what  he  liad  undertaken.  Boyal  SUt.  MSS.  Comniusfon,  Fifth  Bepott, 
Appz.,  p.  341. 

'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  886.  George  Thorpe,  writing  to  John 
Smith  of  Nibley  in  1G20,  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  colonists  had 
found  a  way  to  make  a  good  drink  from  Indian  com,  which  he  preferred 
to  English  beer.  Cholmondeley  MSS.,  Royal  Hist.  M88.  ConuaMoa, 
Fifth  Report,  Appi.,  p.  341. 

*  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  3,  Force's  SU(orical  Traeu, 
vol.  II. 

»  Neill'H  Virginia  Carolomm,  p.  231. 

°  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  13,  Force's  Hiitorieal  Traett,  vol.  III. 
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of  the  English  Protectorate,  there  were  offered  a  number 
of  petitions  from  English  merchants  who  were  anxious  to 
obtain  licenses  to  export  malt  to  Virginia ; '  the  quantity 
brought  in  steadily  increased,  the  landowners  in  good 
circumstances  purchasing  it  to  be  used  in  making  beer. 
They  also  imported  the  beer  itself.  Tlie  poorest  class  of 
people  had  recourse  to  various  expedients  as  a  substitute 
for  maJt.  They  brewed  with  dried  Indian  corn  or  with 
bran  and  molasses ;  or  they  brewed  with  the  baked  cakes 
of  the  fruit  of  the  persimmon  tree;  or  with  potatoes; 
or  the  green  stalks  of  maize  chopped  into  fine  pieces  and 
mashed;  or  with  pumpkins;  or  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
which  was  planted  like  barley  to  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirits.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
liquor  made  from  this  vegetable  was  not  very  much 
esteemed.*  There  are  many  references  in  the  county 
records  to  malt-mills  and  also  to  malt-houses,^  which 
were  the  private  property  of  planters.  Some  owned  dis- 
tilleries,* othei'8  worms  and  limbecks. 

»  British  Stale  Papen.  Colonial,  vol,  XIII,  No.  12. 

»  Beverley's  Hiatorg  of  Virginia,  p.  238.  The  followLng  letter  relating 
to  the  iniponatiou  of  malt  is  preaerred  in  tlie  York  Records : 

"  London,  May  2,  1600. 

Brother:  I  doe  hereby  desyre  you  to  deliver  unto  Mr.  Kohert  Whit- 
haire  or  Richard  Merret,  and  in  their  absence,  then  unto  Mr.  Christopher 
Harris  in  Queen's  Creek  in  York  River,  five  hngEheads  of  mault,  marked 
HJ  So.  18,  n,  18,  19,  20.  .  .  ."  BeMTds  of  York  County,  vol.  1657-1662, 
p.  308,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

■  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  malt-house  of  Francis  Page.  Ed- 
mund Scarborough  had  also  erected  a  house  for  this  purpose,  Hccords  of 
Acwfnae  County,  original  vol.  1666-1076,  p.  31.  Tlie  malt  was  generally 
kept  in  the  cellars.  Giles  Mode  writes  in  1667  to  Mr.  Bushrod  as  follows; 
"  I  am  sensible  the  mault  you  had  in  ye  setlar  was  bet<^ixt  six  and  seven 
bushels.  .  .  ."    Beeordt  of  York  Oovnty,  vol.  1657-1662,  p.  48,  Va.  SUte 

•  Beeords  of  Rappahaajtock  County,  vol.  1664-1673,  p.  63,  Va.  State 
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Cider  was  Id  as  common  use  as  beer ;  in  season  it  was 
found  in  the  houae  of  every  planter  in  the  Colony.  In 
the  opinion  of  Englisli  judges,  like  Hugh  Jones,  it  was  not 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  the  most  famous  kinds  produced 
in  Herefordshire.'  Fitzhugh,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  entertained  this  opinion,  although,  like  Jones,  he  had 
in  early  life  been  in  a  position  to  compare  English  with 
Virginian  cider  on  the  ground  where  it  was  made.  On 
one  occasion,  he  sent  to  George  Mason  of  Bristol  a  sample 
of  the  cider  of  the  Colony,  accompanying  it  with  a  some- 
what apologetic  letter :  "  I  had  not  the  vanity,"  he  wrote, 
"to  think  that  we  could  outdo,  much  less  equal,  your 
Herefordshire  red  stroke,  especially  that  made  at  particular 
places.  I  only  thought  because  of  the  place  from  where  it 
came,  it  might  be  acceptable,  and  give  you  an  opportunity 
in  the  drinking  of  it  to  discover  what  future  advantages 
this  country  may  be  capable  of."* 

Large  quantities  of  cider  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
specialties ;  thus  Peter  Marsh  of  York  County  about  1675 
entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  James  Minge  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons.*  It  was  also  the  form  of  consideration  in 
which  rent  was  occasionally  settled.*  The  instance  of 
Alexander  Moore  of  York  shows  the  quantity  often  be- 
queathed; he  left  at  his  decease  twenty  gallons  of  raw 
eider  find  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  boiled.  Richard 
Moore,  of  the  same  oounty,  kept  on  hand  as  many  as 
fourteen  cider  casks.'  Richard  Bennett  made  about 
twenty  butts  of  cider  annually,  while  Richard  Kinsman 
compressed  from  the  pears  growing  in  his  orchard  forty 

1  Hugh  Jones'  Pitaent  Slate  of  Virginia,  p.  41. 

"  Letters  of  William  Fitxhvgh,  May  17,  1866. 

•  Becords  of  York  County,  toI.  1675-1684,  p.  63,  Va.  State  library. 

•  Becordi  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1884-1690,  p.  106,  Va.  State 
Library. 

•  Seoordt  qf  York  County,  toI.  1687-16fll,  p.  64,  Va.  SUte  Library. 
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or  fifty  of  perry.'  These  liquors  seemed  to  have  been 
kept  in  butts,  hogsheads,  and  runlets.  A  great  quantity 
of  peach  and  apple  brandy  was  also  manufactured. 

In  addition  to  beer  and  ale,  the  liquors  most  generally 
used  by  the  wealthier  planters  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Colony  were  sack  and  aquavitte.'  With  the  passage  of 
time,  madeira  became  the  most  popular  form  of  spirits 
with  the  members  of  this  class  in  use  at  meals,  and  punch, 
manufactured  either  from  West  Indian  rum  or  apple  or 
peach  brandy,  at  other  times. ^  The  people  at  large  drank 
rum  or  brandy  if  a  strong  drink  was  desired.^  Mathegelin, 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  water,  was  also  consumed.*  Among 
the  lighter  wines  in  use  were  claret,  fayal,  and  Rhenish,* 
It  is  a  fact  of  curious  interest,  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  that  the  rarest  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  wines 
and  brandies  were  found  in  the  ordinaries  of  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  were 
disposed  of  were  carefully  fixed  by  law.     Where  now  only 

1  Nenr  Description  of  Ylrginlii,  p.  14,  Force's  Sistorieal  Tracts,  vol.  II. 
This  was,  perhaps,  as  already  staled,  Ringsmill,  oot  Rineman. 

■  Workf  of  Capt.  John  Smitli,  p.  886.  It  is  stated  in  tliia  reference 
tbit  "  few  of  the  upper  planters  drink  any  water." 

•  Beverley's  HUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  238.  A  liquor  was  also  made  from 
die  quince.  See  Newell  InTeutory ,  iieconfs  of  York  County,  vol.  1ST&- 
1684,  p.  142,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Hugh  Jones'  Freient  State  of  Virginia,  p.  62. 

'  New  Beacriptioa  of  Virginia,  page  IG,  Force's  BiMortcal  Tracts, 
kA.  U. 

'  Fitzhngh,  writing  io  1694  to  Mr.  GeocsB  I^ason  of  Bristol,  s^d :  "  I 
thank  you  for  yonr  half  dozen  of  claret,  and  should  have  in  gratification 
ntamed  you  a  hamper  of  cider,  but  on  examination  found  none  norlh 
the  sending."  July  20,  1064.  Under  date  of  July  26,  1600,  Byrd  wrote 
to  one  of  his  English  correspondents  and  thanked  him  for  a  large  qoan- 
aty  of  Rhenish  wine  which  he  had  sent.  "  The  wine,  although  the  cask 
was  somewhat  leaky,  was  extraordinarily  good,  better  than  any  I  bad  in 
bottles,  and  if  we  could  find  a  way  to  settle  our  trade,  it  would  do  well, 
e^eclally  in  this  scaicity  of  claret." 
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the  meanest  brands  of  whiskey  can  be  bought,  madeira, 
sherry,  canary,  malaga,  muscadine,  fayal,  and  other  foreign 
wines  were  offered  for  sale.  Had  there  been  no  popular 
demand  for  them,  they  would  not  have  been  imported. 
Descended  from  a  race  of  hearty  and  liberal  drinkers,  the 
English,  it  would  have  been  remarkable  had  the  Virgin- 
ians of  the  period  shown  no  strong  tendency  to  indulgence 
in  liquor.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  comparative 
loneliness  of  plantation  life  and  tlie  absence  of  exciting 
amusements  had  a  powerful  influence  in  stimulating  the 
love  of  spirits  prevailing  in  the  Colony  from  the  earli- 
est time.  The  authorities  of  the  Company  in  England. 
writing  in  1622  to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia. 
attributed  the  massacre  by  the  Indians,  whicli  had  recently 
taken  place,  to  the  anger  of  Providence,  who  thus  sought 
to  punish  the  inhabitants  "for  enormous  excesses  in  ap- 
parel and  drinking."  ^  In  1638,  Governor  Harvey  declared 
in  an  official  communication  dispatched  to  England,  that 
one-half  of  the  principal  commodity  of  the  country,  tobacco. 
was  thrown  away  in  a  superfluity  of  winea  and  strong 
waters.^  One  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  requiring 
all  shipmasters  to  keep  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes  unbroken 
until  they  arrived  at  Jamestown,  a  standing  regulation 
for  many  decades,  was  to  prevent  a  waste  of  the  people's 
substance  in  purchases  of  liquors,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
necessary  articles  of  life.  Fitzhugh  states  that  in  making 
bargains  for  tlie  acquisition  of  the  main  crop  of  the  planters, 
a  certain  percentage  of  expense  had  to  be  allowed  by  the 
trader  for  the  spirits  which  would  be  consumed  before  the 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  322.  See,  however,  the 
pathetic  denial  of  this  chai^  in  a  letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
dated  Jan,  20,  1623,  p.  307. 

s  Harvey  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  British  Slate  Papers,  Culonlal, 
vol.  X,  No.  o ;   Winder  Supers,  vol.  I,  p.  115,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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agreements  were  closed.'  So  intemperate  waa  the  in- 
dii^eiice  at  funerals,  more  especially  in  cider  and  mm, 
that  some  testators  left  instructions  in  their  wills  that  no 
liquors  were  to  be  distributed  on  the  occasion  of  their 
burials.* 

A  supply  of  spirits  was  provided  for  the  members  of 
public  bodies  when  they  convened.  The  character  of  the 
liquors  used  depended  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the 
assemblage.  When  Charles  Hansford  and  David  Condon, 
as  the  executors  of  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
Hansford,  who  lost  his  life  on  account  of  his  participation 
In  the  insurrection  of  1676,  leased  her  residence  in  York 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  that  county  to  serve  as  a 
court-house,  they  bound  themselves  to  furnish  not  only 
accommodations  for  horses,  but  also  a  gallon  of  brandy 
daring  each  session  of  the  bench.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
this  brandy  was  consumed  by  the  honorable  justices  in 
the  form  of  the  drink  which  has  become  so  famous  in  later 
times  in  Virginia,  the  mint  julep,  but  if  mint  was  cultivated 
in  the  Colony  in  that  age,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  large 
part  of  this  gallon  was  converted  into  that  mixture,  tlie 
kindly  effects  of  which  were  certainly  not  promotive  of  a 
harsh  disposition  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the 
magistrates  of  York.^ 

>  Letten  of  WUliam  FiUhngh,  April  8,  1687.  In  the  account  of  Rich- 
»ni  Longman,  as  attorney  of  his  father,  an  English  merchant,  preserved 
jii  the  lif-Oirds  of  York  County  {vo\.  1664-1672,  p.  115,  Va.  Stat«  Library), 
six  pounds  n«rUng  is  entered  as  the  amount  expended  in  drink  in 
loaking  sale  of  the  goods  represented  in  the  account. 

a  BtcoTdt  of  York  County,  vol.  1671-I604,  p.  105,  Va.  State  Library. 
The  language  of  the  testator  in  this  case  was  as  follows:  "Having 
obaerved  in  the  dales  of  my  pilgrimage  the  debauches  used  at  borialLs 
lending  mnch  to  the  diahODonr  of  God  and  bis  true  Religion,  my  irlU  is 
tliat  noe  strong  drinke  bee  p'vided  or  spirits  at  my  biiria.l1s," 

•  Ibid.,  1676-1684,  p.  35.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference 
to  the  mint  jnlep  in  the  seventeenth  century.   It  was  doubtless  the  inveu- 
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In  1666,  the  justices  of  Lower  Norfolk  County  reDted 
the  tract  of  land  on  wliich  the  court-house  was  situated, 
on  condition  that  the  lessee,  in  part  consideration  for  tJie 
use  of  the  houses  and  orchards  each  year,  would  pay  ten 
gallons  of  ale  brewed  from  English  grain. ^ 

The  members  of  the  Council  appear  to  have  been 
fastidious  in  their  tastes.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Auditor-General  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
always  ready  at  hand  for  this  body;  thus  on  one  occa- 
sion, William  Byrd,  who  filled  the  office  in  tlie  latter  part 
of  the  century,  ordered  for  their  use,  twenty  dozen  of 
claret  and  six  dozen  of  canary,  sherry,  and  Rhenish  re- 
spectively. A  quarter  of  a  cask  of  brandy  was  also  to 
be  added.* 

This  unrestrained  indulgence  in  liquor,  which  previous 
to  1624  had  excited  the  criticism  of  the  Company,  called 
down  on  the  Colony  on  several  occasions  the  animadver- 
sion o£  the  Royal  Government  after  it  had  taken  chaise 
of  affairs  in  Virginia.  In  1625,  Governor  Yeardley  was 
instructed  to  suppress  drunkenness  by  severe  punishments, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  spirits  brought  into  the  Colony  in 

tion  of  a.  later  period.  Licenses  were  Isaned  for  the  sale  of  cider  at  the 
meetingB  of  citizens  in  attendance  on  the  local  courts.  Tliis  is  shown  in 
tiie  following  extract  from  the  Records  of  Lancaster  County  (original 
vol.  1080-1686,  orders  July  12,  168^) :  "  George  Mayplis,  petitioning  the 
court  to  have  ye  privilege  of  selling  of  cider  at  ya  courthouse  in  court 
time,  the  court  doth  order,  provided  it  he  no  ways  injurious  or  prejudicial 
in  ye  disturbing  of  ye  court  in  their  time  of  sitting,  have  admitted  him 
so  to  do  for  this  season."  That  the  justices  were  not  entirely  proof  against 
the  attractions  of  the  cider  and  the  other  liquors  sold  on  court  days  is 
seen  in  the  provision  for  the  punishment  of  those  members  of  tlie  bench 
who  should  become  intoxicated.     Hening's  Slatities,  Tul.  JI,  p.  3S1. 

1  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  CounCy,  original  vol.  1666-1876,  p.  36. 

'  Letters  of  Witiiam  Byrd,  June  4,  1601 .  Under  date  of  June  10,  1689, 
Byrd  wrote :  "  If  claret  is  not  to  be  had,  we  must  be  content  with  port 
(that  is,  for  the  Council).  ...    1  desire  you  to  send  me  a  hogshead  of 
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Buch  manner  that  it  would  go  to  the  relief  and  comfort 
of  the  whole  plantation,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  abuse  it.  He  re- 
ceived additional  orders  to  return  to  the  importers  all 
liquors  shown  to  be  decayed  or  unwholesome.^  In  1638, 
the  latter  instruction,  which  had  also  been  given  to  Wyatt, 
who  was  Governor  at  this  time,  was  modified  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  him  to  stave  every  vessel  or  cask 
containing  spirits  shown  to  be  unfit  for  drinking.  The 
injunction  as  to  withholding  all  liquors  imported  into 
the  Colony  from  persons  who  were  guilty  of  excess  in 
the  use  of  them  was  repeated.^ 

The  attempts  to  prevent  drunkenness  were  not  confined 
to  instructions  to  the  Governors,  given  by  the  authorities 
in  England;  from  the  first  session  of  the  earliest  Assembly, 
no  legislative  means  were  left  unemployed  to  accomplish 
the  same  object.  In  1619,  it  was  provided  that  the 
person  guilty  in  this  respect  should  for  the  first  offence 
be  privately  reproved  by  his  minister ;  and  for  the  sec- 
ond, publicly ;  for  the  third,  be  imprisoned  for  twelve 
hours,  and  if  still  incorrigible,  be  punished  as  the  Gover- 
nor directed.'  In  March,  1623-24,  the  church  wardens  in 
every  parish  were  ordered  to  present  all  persons  guilty 
of  drunkenness  to  the  commander  of  his  plantation. 
In  1631-32,  the  penalty  of  the  English  law  was  imposed, 
that  is  to  say,  the  offender  was  required  to  pay  five  shil- 
lings into  the  bands  of  the  nearest  vestry,  and  this  fine 

'  InBtructiona  to  Governor  Yeardley,  1626,  British  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial Entrjf  Book,  vol,  LXXIX,  p.  218 ;  Virginia  Magazine  of  Sittory 
and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  386, 

•  Instractionfl  to  Governor  Wyatt,  1638-39,  Colonial  Entry  Book, 
TOl.  LXXIX,  pp.  219-236;  Saimbury  AbstraeU  for  1638,  p.  47,  Va. 
State  Library. 

•LaweB  of  AaBembly,  1619,  Colonial  Becords  of  Virginia,  State 
Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  20. 
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could  be  made  good  by  a  levy  upon  his  property.  In 
1657-58,  the  most  stringent  regulations  were  adopt«d  in 
suppression  of  this  among  ot}ier  vices  specially  named; 
not  only  was  the  person  guilty  of  inebriety  to  be  punished 
by  a  very  heavy  fine,  but  be  was  to  be  rendered  incapable 
of  being  a  witness  in  court,  or  bearing  oiBce  under  the 
Government  of  the  Colony.'  In  1691,  the  penalty  for  the 
offence  of  drunkenness  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings,  and  if 
the  guilty  person  was  unable  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  to 
be  exposed  in  the  stocks  for  the  space  of  two  hours. 
Kight  years  subsequently,  the  fine  was  reduced  to  five 
shillings,* 

The  opportunities  of  obtaining  liquor  were  very  much 
increased  by  the  large  number  of  ordinaries  in  the  Colony, 
in  all  of  which  a  great  variety  of  spirits  was  sold.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  these  establishments  were  mere 
tippling-shops,  an  inference  justified  by  the  strict  regu- 
lations as  to  the  prices  at  which  liquors  were  to  be 
disposed  of  by  innkeepers.  It  Is  interesting  to  examine 
these  prices  as  showing  in  part  the  expense  of  living  in 
Virginia.  Previous  to  1639,  beer  alone  was  rated  at  the 
taverns,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  the 
only  form  of  spirits  to  be  had  in  the  ordinaries  at  that 
time.  The  amount  prescribed  by  law  was  six  pounds  of 
tobacco,  or  eighteen  pence  in  coin.  About  the  year  1639, 
a  condition  of  great  plenty  prevailed,  and  in  consequence 
the  charge  was  reduced  to  twelve  pence  or  one  shilling,* 
Five  years  later,  not  only  was  the  sale  in  tlie  taverns  of 
all  liquors  except  strong  beer  and  ale  prohibited,  but  no 
debts,  made  by  the  purchase  of  imported  wines  or  other 
spirits,  could  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice.       This 

>  Heninfc'e  Statutee,  vol  I,  pp.  126, 103,  433. 
» /6«.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  ISe,  170. 
•  /ftid,  vol.  I,  p.  229. 
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was  found  to  be  bo  inconvenient  that  the  Act  of  Assembly 
in  which  it  had  its  prigin  was  repealed.' 

The  Act  does  not  seem  to  have  at  any  time  applied  to 
wine  manufactured  from  grapes  produced  in  the  Colony, 
or  to  eider  or  perry  compressed  from  apples  or  pears  of 
V'irginian  growth,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of 
these  spirits  in  order  to  encourage  the  planting  of  orchards 
and  vineyards.  It  was  stated  that  beer  and  ale  were  also 
excepted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
English  grain.^ 

To  check  exorbitant  charges  on  the  part  of  innkeep- 
ers, special  rates  were  now  laid  down  for  retailers  of  the 
different  wines  and  gtrong  waters.  The  price  by  the  gal- 
lon for  canary,  mali^,  sherry,  muscadine,  and  allegant 
was  fixed  at  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco;  for  madeira  and 
fayal,  at  twenty  pounds ;  for  French  wines,  at  fifteen ; 
for  the  finest  brands  of  English  spirits,  at  eighty;  and  for 
brandy  or  aquavitse,  at  forty."  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
attention  that  keepers  of  ordinaries  were  allowed  to  retail 
wines  and  other  liquors  at  Jamestown  when  tlie  merchants 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  do  so.  It  was  important  to 
the  public  that  the  taverns  at  the  seat  of  the  Colonial 
Government  should  uot  fall  into  decay,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  merchants  from  the  local  traifie  in  strong  waters 
shows  how  dependent  the  innkeepers  of  that  community 
were  upon  the  sale  of  spirits  for  their  prosperity.*  This 
regulation  was  put.  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1645.  In  November,  1647,  the  old  law  which  rendered  all 
debts  for  wines  and  strong  waters  not  pleadable  in  a  court 

<  HenJng's  Statutet,  vol.  I,  p.  206. 

*  Becordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Counts,  vol.  for  tbe  yeats  1642,  1643, 
Lp.  34. 

*  Hening'B  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  300, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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of  justice  was  revived  Avithout  regard  to  the  business  of 
the  creditor,^  The  transfer  of  spirits  I}y  the  wholesale  on 
shipboard  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  scope  of  this 
prohibition.  Although  it  was  stated  that  the  rule  that 
such  debts  should  not  be  pleadable  was  to  be  perpetual, 
ten  years  had  barely  passed  away  before  it  wae  found 
necessary  to  establish  rates  for  the  sale  of  liquors  by 
retail,  which  undoubtedly  gave  validity  to  obligations 
thus  created.  The  interval  between  1645,  when  the  first 
schedule  of  prices  was  adopted,  and  1657,  when  the  second, 
covered  only  the  period  of  a  decade,  and  yet  it  is  found 
that  in  this  length  of  time,  the  rates  for  mal^a,  canary, 
sherry,  muscadine,  and  allegant  hadi^doubled,  while  ma- 
deira and  fayal  had  advanced  from  twenty  pounds  of 
tobacco  a  gallon  to  fifty ;  French  wines,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty ;  English  spirits,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  brandy  or  aquavitfe  from  forty  to  sixty. 
The  decline  in  the  price  of  the  leaf  in  this  interval  was  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  rates.' 

We  have  evidence  that  the  retailers  were  in  the  habit 
of  mixing  the  cheaper  with  the  dearer,  and  of  adul- 
terating it  still  more  grossly  with  a  ^new  to  a  larger 
profit.  In  the  event  that  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Court  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  act  was  committed  were  authorized  to  order  the  con- 
stable of  the  county  to  stave  the  casks  containing  the 
liquor  condemned."  Special  rates  were  permitted  in  the 
sale  of  spirits  by  retail  at  Jamestown  during  the  session 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1658.  The  keepers  of 
ordinaries  could  dispose  of  their  Spanish  wines  for  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  quart,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  gallon,  this  being  a  quadruple  advance  upon  the 
rates  at  which  these  wines  were  allowed  to  be  sold  in  1645, 

1  Hening'E  Statuteg,  vol.  I,  p.  360.  '  Ibid.,  p.  440.  '  Ibid. 
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and  double  the  rates  permitted  in  1657.  The  price  laid 
down  for  French  wines  was  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  a 
quart  and  eighty  pounds  a  gallon,  representing,  when  com- 
pared witli  previous  charges,  the  same  ratio  of  increase.  A 
rate  for  beer  was  now  quoted  for  the  first  time  since  1639, 
when  it  was  the  only  liquor  that  could  be  legally  disposed 
of  by  retail.  In  that  year,  it  was  valued  at  less  than  six 
pounds  of  tobacco.     It  was  now  valued  at  twenty.^ 

The  permission  to  sell  at  these  high  figures,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  granted  to  the  keepers  of  ordinaries 
at  Jamestown,  only  had  their  justification  in  circum- 
stances wholly  local  in  character  and  entirely  confined 
to  one  occasion.  The  Assembly  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  stringent  laws  adopted  to  restrain  exorbitant 
charges  for  liquors  in  the  ordinaries  had  failed  of  their 
purpose ;  this  was  largely  on  account  of  the  extreme 
fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  tobacco,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  regulation  apparently  well  adapted 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  retailer  of  liquor,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  purchaser:  the  judge  of  each  county 
court  was  authorized  to  apply  from  time  to  time  a  sliding 
scale  to  the  rates,  as  the  value  of  tobacco  rose  or  fell.' 
In  order  to  ensure  its  strict  observance,  every  ordinary 
keeper  was  compelled  to  give  bond,  and  had  also  to  obtain 
a  special  license,  paying  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  tlie  Governor  for  it.* 

After  1663,  all  retail  sellers  of  liquors  were  required 
to  use  only  the  English  sealed  measures  of  pints,  quarts, 
or  gallons.  Spirits  imported  in  bottles  were  allowed  to 
be  disposed  of  without  breaking  the  seal.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  heavy  exactions  to  which  buyers  had  been 
exposed  under  the  lax  system  previously  prevalent,  tliat 

1  Hening'H  StatuUi,  vol.  I,  p.  489.  *  Ibid.,  p.  522. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  11,  pp.  19,  20. 
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a  failure  to  introduce  the  English  measurea  as  directed 
by  law  exposed  the  retailer  of  liquor  to  the  enormous 
fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  if  he  was 
also  an  innkeeper,  to  the  cancellation  of  his  license.^ 

In  1666,  the  difficult  matter  of  placing  the  rates  upon 
an  exactly  just  footing  to  the  buyer  and  seller  of  liquors 
alike  was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new 
regulation ;  this  consisted  of  allowing  the  seller  by  retail 
to  chaise  treble  the  amount  which  the  spirits  he  disposed 
of  had  cost  him,  provided  that  this  general  rate  was  not 
in  excess  of  the  figures  prescribed  by  law.  Thus  the 
charge  for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  shillings,  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  a 
gallon;  the  charge  for  French  wines  was  not  to  exceed 
eight  shillings,  or  eighty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  gallon ;  for 
rum,  ten  shillings,  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco; 
for  brandy  and  English  spirits,  sixteen  shillings,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco.  Permission  was 
granted  to  ordinary  keepers  to  secure  as  large  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  beer  as  they  could  within  a  limit  of  four 
shillings  a  gallon,  or  forty  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  price 
was  extremely  high,  the  privilege  of  larger  gain  in  the 
case  of  this  liquor  being  allowed  on  the  specific  ground 
that  it  was  of  domestic  manufacture.  What  were  de- 
scribed as  "Virginia  drams,"  that  is  to  say,  apple  and 
peach  brandies,  were  to  be  sold  within  the  restriction 
of  the  rates  laid  down  for  English  spirits,* 

It  would  seem  that,  for  many  years,  the  accounts  of 
innkeepers  for  the  liquors  furnished  to  their  customers 
had  not  been  pleadable,  although  they  had  .been  charging 
at  established  rates.  The  right  was  now  granted  to  them 
to  sue  upon  these  accounts  in  a  court  of  ji:^tice  and  to 
recover  judgment,  but  it  was  required  that  the  action 
I  Heuing'a  BltUvtei,  vol,  II,  p.  113,  "  Ibid.,  p.  234, 
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should  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted. Twelve  months  later,  the  same  schedule  was 
leadopted,  except  that  the  rate  for  cider  and  perry  was 
fixed  at  two  shillings  six  pence,  or  twenty-five  pounds 
of  tobacco  a  gallon.' 

In  1668,  there  were  so  many  taverns  and  tippling- 
houses  in  the  Colony,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  in  each  county  to  one  or  two,  un- 
less, for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  more  should  be 
needed  at  ports,  ferries,  and  the  crossings  of  great  roads, 
in  addition  to  that  which  was  erected  at  the  court-house. 
Ail  persons  who  conducted  drinking-shops  without  li- 
cense were  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.*  The 
rates  adopted  for  liquors  in  1666,  and  readopted  in  1667, 
having  been  found  in  1671  to  he  too  high  in  some  in- 
stances, were  materially  lessened ;  those  for  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  and  French  wines  were  retained,  while  those  for 
brandy,  English  spirits,  and  "Virginia  drama "  were  cut 
down  from  sixteen  shillings,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  gallon,  to  ten  shillings,  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  price  of  beer,  which  had  been  valued 
at  four  shillings  a  gallon,  and  of  cider  and  perry,  which 
had  been  valued  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  was  fixed 
at  two  shiUings,  or  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  gallon. 
If  the  beer  tad  been  brewed  with  molasses,  one  shilling, 
or  ten  pounds,  was  the  charge.^ 

In  1676,  during  the  supremacy  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  at 
which  time  so  many  lawa  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  long-standing  abuses,  a  legislative  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce  what  practically  amounted  to  general 
prohibition.  The  licenses  of  all  inns,  alehouses,  and  tip- 
pling-houses,  except  those  at  James  City,  and  at  the  two 

1  Hening's  Statutes,  yol.  11,  pp.  234,  363,  287,  ^  Ibid.,  p.  260, 

»iK(I.,p.  287. 
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great  ferries  of  York  River,  were  revoked.  The  keepers 
of  the  ordinaries  which  were  permitted  to  remain  open  at 
the  latter  places  were  allowed  to  sell  only  beer  and  cider. 
This  regulation  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  action  of  the  people  at  large, 
who  must  have  been  the  principal  customers  of  the  tip- 
pling-houses,  if  not  of  the  inns.  Not  content  with  put- 
ting a  stop  to  sales  in  the  public  places,  the  framers  of 
the  regulation  further  prescribed  that  "no  one  should 
presume  to  sell  any  sort  of  drink  or  liquor  whatsoever, 
by  retail,  under  any  color,  pretence,  delusion,  or  subtle 
evasion  whatsoever,  to  be  drunk  or  spent  in  his  or  their 
house  or  houses,  upon  his  or  their  plantation  or  planta- 
tions."' 

After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  this  sweeping 
measure  was  substantially  modified  by  a  substitute  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  ordinaries  allowed  in  each  county  to 
two,  Jamestown  for  obvious  reasons  being  excepted  from  its 
scope.  The  rates  for  "  Virginia  drams  "  were  fixed  at  ten 
shillings,  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  a  gallon  ;  for 
beer,  at  two  shillings,  or  twenty  pounds  a  gallon  ;  for  perry 
and  cider,  at  twenty  pounds  if  boiled,  and  at  eighteen  If 
raw.  Tobacco  at  this  time  commanded  about  one  and  a 
half  pence  a  pound.  The  prices  of  the  foreign  wines  and 
spirits  were  to  be  fixed  for  each  county  in  the  months  of 
May  and  November  by  the  justices  according  to  the  mar- 
ket vdues  then  prevailing;  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
these  officers  to  set  the  rates  subjected  the  court  of  which 
they  were  members  to  a  very  heavy  fine.' 

'  BacoD's  Laws,  1676,  Hening's  Slatutet,  vol.  n,  p.  361. 

^  Uenitig'B  8tatut€M,  vol.  II,  p.  394.  The  alterantiTe  "ten  shillings  or 
one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  "  iroald  seem  to  show  that  Ijd.  a  pound 
was  DOW  the  price  of  tobacco.  It  would  be  safe  to  place  its  value  a  Uttle 
higher,  as  the  lowest  figure  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 
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This  system  of  establishing  rates  for  foreign  wines  and 
spirits  continued  in  operation  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century  and  was  embodied  in  the  code  of  1705 ;  it  was  so 
eminently  proper  it  seems  surprising  that  it  should  not 
have  been  put  in  force  from  the  beginning.  Not  only 
were  the  prices  of  foreign  liquors  when  thus  sold  made  to 
accord  with  the  prices  at  which  they  were  purchased  before 
their  importation  into  the  Colony,  but  they  were  also,  and 
this  was  a  matter  of  still  greater  consequence,  kept  in 
touch  with  tlie  fluctuating  value  of  tobacco,  in  which  form 
of  currency  the  wines  and  spirits  were  rated.  Prompt- 
ness in  raising  or  lowering  the  schedule  as  circumstances 
demanded  was  ensured  by  the  frequent  sessions  of  tlie 
jnstices.  The  records  of  the  county  courts  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1676-77  contain  regular  reports 
of  the  prices  established  by  them.  From  one  of  these 
entries,  it  is  learned  that  in  1688  the  charge  for  brandy  by 
the  gallon  was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco ;  of  rum 
and  madeira,  at  fifty  pounds  ;  and  of  other  island  wines,  at 
forty.  This  was  in  Henrico.^  In  York  County,  at  this 
time,  the  rates  were  calculated  in  coin.  Canary  was  to 
be  sold  at  eight  shillings  a  gallon,  sherry  at  six,  Khenish 
at  four  and  six  pence,  claret  and  white  wines  at  four, 
rum,  madeira,  and  fayal  wines  at  two  shillings  and  six 
pence.'  In  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  justices  of  the 
same  county  six  years  later,  the  only  change  made  was  in 
the  price  of  claret,  this  wine  being  reduced  from  four  to 
three  shillings  and  six  pence,  an  indication  that  it  was  now 
imported  in  larger  quantities.* 

It  was  required  that  the  rates  at  which  liquors  were  to 
be  sold  should  be  set  in  all  the  counties.    Those  which  have 

1  BeeoTds  of  Henrico  Counlj/.vol.  Ifi88-ie07,  p.31,  Va.  SUte  Library. 

*  BecoTds  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  321,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  /fiiif.. ToL  1890-1894,  p.  225. 
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been  given  are  representative.  The  tables  from  which 
these  quotations  were  drawn  show  that  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  regard  to  spirits  offered  for  sale  in  the 
ordinaries  at  an  earlier  day  existed  also  in  the  latt«r  part 
of  the  century,  tliat  is  to  say,  that  liquors  which  in  more 
recent  times  have  been  looked  upon  as  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  alone,  were  in  that  age  in  the  reach  of  the  whole 
people,  and  could  be  bought  in  the  Virginian  taverns  as 
readily  as  beer,  cider,  and  perry  of  local  manufacture. 
Madeira,  malaga,  cflnary,  and  fayal  wines  were  probably 
much  more  abundant  in  the  Colony  than  in  England  at  this 
time,  and  were  drunk  by  classes  which  in  the  mother  coun- 
try were  content  with  strong  and  small  beer.  In  England, 
beer  was  in  such  common  use  that  no  quotations  as  to  the 
rates  at  which  it  was  sold  are  given  by  Professor  Rogers 
in  his  great  work  on  the  history  of  prices  in  that  kingdom. 
In  Virginia,  its  value  seems  to  have  steadily  advanced,  as 
it  commanded  twelve  pence  a  gallon  in  1639,  and  two  shil- 
lings in  1671;  the  latter  price,  however,  was  for  the  finest 
brands,  since  it  is  stated  that  beer  brewed  with  molasses 
was  still  rated  at  one  shilling  a  gallon. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  beer  was  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  whole  quantity  in  the  Colony  was  pro- 
duced in  local  breweries,  either  public  or  private,  while 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  liquor  of  this  kind  of  the 
best  quality  was  imported,  thus  materially  increasing  the 
outlay  to  the  consumer.  Cider  being  of  local  manufact- 
ure altogether,  did  not  vary  substantially  in  value  after 
the  orchards  in  Virginia  had  become  numerous.  Two 
sliillings  and  six  pence  a  gallon  seems  to  have  been  the 
highest  figure  at  which  it  was  sold.  In  England,  about 
the  same  time,  it  was  retailed  at  a  very  much  lower  rate,' 
'  llogera'  History  of  Agrieulttire  and  Prtcei  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  327. 
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It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  prices  of  the  spirits 
imported  into  the  Colony  with  the  prices  of  the  same 
spirits  as  sold  in  England  in  the  same  age.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  madeira,  canary, 
malaga,  and  fayal  were,  in  1666,  as  has  been  seen,  set  down 
at  ten  shillings  a  gallon  asthe  very  highest  figure  at 
which  it  was  legal  to  sell  them.  In  1671,  this  regulation 
was  readopted.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  innkeepers 
disposed  of  these  wines  at  rates  as  advanced  as  were 
allowed  by  law  except  in  unusual  instances,  six  or  seven 
shillings  a  gallon  being  perhaps  the  average  amount 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  That  this  supposition  is 
substantially  correct  appears  from  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  justices  of  the  Henrico  county  court  in  1688,  when 
madeira  was  assessed  at  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  and  the 
other  island  wines  at  forty  pounds.  If  we  apply  the  ratio 
of  values  prescribed  by  Act  of  Assembly  in  1682,  a  pound 
of  tobacco  being  accepted  in  that  statute  as  worth  one  and 
a  fifth  pence,  which  is  a  high  rather  than  a  low  figure  for  a 
year  of  large  crops,  like  1688,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  madeira  was  about  five  shillings  a  gallon,  and  of  other 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  island  wines  about  four  shillings. 
In  England,  madeira  sold  in  1697  at  six  shillings  eight 
pence  a  gallon,  a  difference  in  its  favor  in  Virginia  of  one 
shilling  and  eight  pence.  The  average  rate  of  canary  in 
the  mother  country  throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
was  five  shillings  eight  and  a  quarter  pence,^  which  was 
higher  than  the  price  of  the  same  wine  in  the  Colony  in 
1688,  and  probably  than  its  average  price  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  imported.  Sherry  rose  in  value  in  Eng- 
land from  three  shillings  eight  pence  in  1617  to  eight 
shillings  in  1698  a  gallon.  In  1688,  the  same  quantity  of 
sherry  was  sold  in  Virginia  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings ; 
1  Bogers'  BiOorn  of  Agricullure  and  Trices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  445. 
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before  this,  the  highest  figure  allowed  by  law  had  been 
ten,  which,  however,  was  specified  merely  as  a  limit  with- 
out being  necessarily  the  amount  fixed  for  the  ordinary 
charge,'  In  1688,  sack  was  sold  in  the  Colony  at  four 
shillings  a  gallon,  the  highest  rate  prescribed  for  it  at  any 
previous  time  being  half  a  pound  sterling.  This  limit 
also  was  probably  never  reached,  except  occasionally  by 
exorbitant  keepers  of  ordinaries.  In  England,  the  average 
price  of  a  gallon  of  sack  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
five  shillings  and  three  pence. 

The  wines  of  France  appear  to  have  been  dearer  in 
Virginia  than  in  England.  The  only  French  liquor  much 
used  in  the  Colony  was  claret,  which,  in  1666  and  1671, 
was  rated  at  eight  shillings  a  gallon,  &s  the  highest  figure 
at  which  it  was  to  be  sold.  Modifying  this  chai^  in 
order  to  reach  the  probable  general  averse,  and  the  price 
of  claret  still  remains  greater  in  Virginia  than  in  the 
mother  country,  where  the  general  average  for  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  only  three  shillings  a 
gallon.  The  explanation  of  the  costliness  of  French  wines 
in  the  Colony  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  islands,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  con- 
formity with  the  Navigation  laws,  which  did  not  apply 
to  the  island  wines,  they  were  imported  first  into  Eng- 
land and  from  thence  into  Virginia.  English  spirits  were 
of  course  dearer  in  the  Colony,  to  which  they  had  to  be 
transported,  than  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  manu- 
factured. In  1671,  English  brandy  commanded  in  Vir- 
ginia ten  shillings  a  gallon ;  in  England  In  1674,  four 
shillings.*  The  prices  of  liquor  in  the  Colony  were  prob- 
ably affected  somewhat  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  three 

'  Rogers'   Eislory  of  AgHevlture  and  Pricei  in  England,  vol.   V, 
pp.  445,  446. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  450. 
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pence  upon  every  four  quarts  of  it  brought  in,  unless  it 
had  been  conveyed  from  the  mother  country,  English 
importations  were  excepted  from  the  scope  of  the  Act.' 
In  1691,  the  general  tax  waa  increased  to  four  pence;  if 
introduced  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly  to  Virginians,  the 
duty  upon  the  gallon  was  to  be  only  two  pence.* 

The  liberal  use  which  was  made  of  spirits  by  all  classes 
was  not  simply  due  to  the  indulgence  of  an  appetite  for 
hquor  inherited  with  that  English  blood  which  has  always 
gratified  itself  so  freely  in  this  respect  under  English 
skies.  It  was  supposed  to  have  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  body  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  The  "morn- 
ing draught "  was  a  popular  expression  in  the  Colony  long 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  This  was 
the  draught  with  which  the  day  was  begun,  and  it  was 
the '  popular  belief,  a  belief  doubtless  formed  with  the 
most  delightful  facility,  that  such  a  draught  was  the 
surest  means  of  obtaining  protection  against  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  of  the  marslies.  The  taint  of  sickness  in 
summer  lingered  about  the  oldest  settlements,  and  at  all 
seasons  followed  in  the  track  of  settlers  on  the  frontier 
engaged  in  cutting  down  the  forest,  who  thus  set  free  the 
germs  that  invariably  lurk  in  a  mould  created  by  rotting 
leaves  and  decaying  wood.  This  assured  a  large  practice 
to  all  who  made  any  pretensions  to  the  art  of  the  physi- 
cian. It  is  evident,  from  the  number  of  medical  bills 
entered  upon  record  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
expense  of    illness  was  an   important  drain    upon  the 

I  Hening's  SCaCvUs,  vol.  Ill,  p.  23. 

*  Zbid.,  p.  88.  U  the  vessel  btul  been  built  in  Virginia,  no  daiy  was 
imposed. 

»  Becordt  of  York  Coanly,  vol.  1684-1B87,  p.  71,  Va.  State  Library. 
Deposition  of  William  Clopton :  "  That  couiiug  to  the  French  ordinary 
on  March  0,  be  happened  to  meet  witli  Mr.  Thomas  Walktnson,  wlio 
asked  your  deponent  to  give  blm  a  morning  draught.  .  .  ." 
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resources  of  the  colonial  families  in  the  course' of  that 
long  period.  The  experience  of  Richard  Longmao,  who 
was  residing  in  Virginia  in  the  years  1661, 1662,  and  1664, 
where  he  was  acting  as  the  attorney  of  his  father,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  probably  represents  the  experience  of  all 
who  remained  in  the  Colony  only  temporarily,  and,  there- 
fore, not  long  enough  to  become  inured  to  the  climate. 
He  was  not  content  to  engage  the  services  of  one  practi- 
tioner, but  in  succession  employed  three  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  skill.  First,  there  was  Dr.  Robert 
EUyson,  who  presented  a  bill  of  twelve  pounds  sterling  ; 
secondly.  Dr.  Haddon,  whose  charges  amounted  to  eleven 
pounds  and  four  shillings ;  and  thirdly.  Dr.  Napier,  whose 
bill  was  only  a  few  shillings  smaller.^  That  Longman 
should  have  called  in  so  many  physicians  in  turn  was  due, 
very  probably,  not  to  dissatisfaction  with  their  learning 
and  ability,  but  to  the  fact  that,  in  selling  merchandise 
and  collecting  debts  belonging  to  his  father,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  from  place  to  place.  In  1670,  Dr. 
Haddon  charged  a  patient  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
for  twenty  days'  attendance,  the  distance  he  had  to  ride 
each  day  being  fourteen  miles  ;  this  bill  was  increased  to 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  by  the  medicines 
which  he  furnished,^  the  whole  representing  in  value  a 
sum  slightly  less  than  fifteen  pounds  sterling.  In  1695, 
the  account  of  Dr.  William  Ellis  of  Elizabeth  City  against 
William  Harris,  including  the  costs  of  visits,  pliysic, 
and  advice,  ran  to  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings.*  In 
all  of  these  instances,  the  number  of  miles  which  the 
practitioner  had  to  travel  were  carefully  noted.     On  the 

'  Sfcords  of  York  Coitntg,  vol.  16«4-1672,  p.  117,  Va.  Slate  Librw?. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  444. 

'  Records  o/  Elizabeth  Cilj/  ConiUi/,  vol.  1084-1009,  p.  92,  Va.  Stale 
Library. 
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other  hand,  in  the  account  of  Dr.  George  Glover  against 
Edmund  Dil,  a.  seaman,  there  were  entries  for  supplies  of 
food  and  for  lodging  as  well  as  for  medicine  and  attend- 
ance, the  afnount  of  this  bill  being  seven  pounds  sterling.^ 
In  some  cases,  the  patient,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  his  physician  agreed  to  attend  him  and  his  family 
during  his  life,  granted  him  a,  tract  of  land  covering  as 
much  as  one  hundred  acres  in  area.^ 

There  are  indications  in  different  parts  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  charges  of  practitioners  were  con- 
sidered to  be  grossly  immoderate.  So  excessive  were 
their  rates  previous  to  1630,  that  masters  were  tempted  to 
suffer  a  servant  to  perish  for  want  of  proper  advice  and 
medicines  rather  then  submit  to  their  exactions.  It  was 
now  provided  that  in  every  case  in  which  a  patient  had 
just  cause  to  think  that  the  account  of  his  medical  at- 
tendant was  wholly  unreasonable,  he  should  have  that 
attendant  summoned  to  the  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  patient  resided.  Here  the  physician  was  required  to 
state  upon  oath  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  medicines 
which  he  had  administered,  and  the  judges  then  decided 
what  satisfaction  was  to  be  allowed  him.  These  provi- 
sions remained  in  force  during  a  long  course  of  years.^ 

The  accounts  of  physicians  were,  in  1661,  made  plead- 
able against  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  these 
accounts,  in  case  the  patient  recovered,  were  barred  unless 
sued  upon  before  the  end  of  six  months.*  In  1661,  the 
rule  was  adopted  that  when  a  practitioner  was  summoned 
to  court  to  answer  for  immoderate  charges,  he  should  be 

'  Beeords  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  143,  Va.  State 
Library.  See  Record$  of  York  Countu,  vol.  1687-1601,  p.  8;  aee  also 
Ibid.,  p.  367,  Va.  StaW  Library. 

■  Record*  of  York  County,  vol.  1667-1662,  p.  272,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Henlog's  Statutes,  vol.  1,  pp.  316,  460.  » 

'  Ibid,  vol.  II,  p.  26. 
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allowed  fifty  per  cent  advance  upon  the  value  of  the  med- 
icines administered  to  tlie  plaintiff,  his  patient,  and  such  a 
sum  for  his  visita  and  advice  as  they  were  decided  to  be 
worth. ^  Thirty  years  later,  he  was  permitted  to  obtain 
an  hundred  per  cent  upon  the  full  value  of  his  di'ugs  aa 
sworn  to  in  court.'  These  drugs  represented  a  consider- 
able variety  of  preparations,  which  it  appears  the  physi- 
cians were  only  too  ready  to  give,  however  slight  the 
indisposition.  A  very  popular  course  in  the  case  of  the, 
most  common  disease  of  the  country,  ague  and  fever, 
seems  to  have  been  to  prescribe  first,  several  spoonfuls  of 
crocus  metallorum,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  purg- 
ing, fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  rosin  of  jalap;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  Venice  treacle,  powder  of  snakeroot  or  Gascoin's 
powder.*  Powders,  ointments,  plasters,  and  oils  were 
among  the  medicines  most  generally  used. 

The  items  in  a  bill  of  Dr.  Haddon  of  York  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  amputation  have  been  preserved.  They 
included  one  highly  flavored  and  two  ordinary  cordials, 
three  ointments  for  the  wound,  an  ointment  precipitate, 
the  operation  of  letting  blood,  a  purge  per  diem,  two 
purges  electuaries,  external  applications,  a  cordial  and  two 
astringent  powders,  phlebotomy,  a  defensive  and  a  large 
cloth.  Dr.  Haddon  prescribed  on  another  occasion  a 
purging  glister,  a  caphalick  and  a  cordial  electuary,  oil  of 
spirits  and  sweet  almonds,  a  purging  and  a  cordial  bolus, 
purging  pills,  ursecatory,  and  oxymell.  His  charge  for 
six  visits  after  dark  was  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  weighing 
four  hundred   pounds.*     In  a  case  of  cancer  which  Dr. 

■  Hening'a  Statatet,  vol.  11,  pp.  109,  110.  An  inBtonce  of  this  in 
actual  practice  is  preserved  in  the  Becoiih  of  Middlesex  Count}/,  original 
vol.  1680-1694,  orders  July  4,  1087. 

» Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  HB. 

»  «lay ton's  Virginia,  p.  6,  Force's  Hi^orieal  TracU,  vol.  IIL 

*  Secarda  of  York  Counts,  vol-  1057-lfW2,  p.  212,  Va.  State  Library, 
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Napier  of  York  in  1666  attended,  he  had  recourse  to  copi- 
ous bleeding  and  numerous  cordials.  The  same  physician, 
in  a  different  disease,  contented  himself  with  administer- 
bg  almost  exclusively  a  considerable  number  of  the  latter 
mixtures,^ 

The  expenses  attending  the  preparation  for  the  grave 
and  the  burial  of  a  corpse  were  probably  more  serious  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
people  in  that  age  than  they  are  to-day.  About  1650, 
the  charge  for  a  coffin  was  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco;^  in  1667,  it  was  fifty  pounds  more,  which  was 
equivalent  to  one  pound  and  a  quarter  sterling.*  Thirty 
years  subsequent  to  this,  the  coifin  in  vchich  the  remains 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  states- 
man of  the  same  name,  were  laid,  coat  twelve  shillings  and 
six  pence,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
charge  for  carpenter's  work.*  In  several  cases,  the  price 
was  ten  shillings.'  The  charge  ior  a  winding-sheet  of 
holland  was  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1652,* 
and  in  the  same  year  the  charge  for  making  a  grave  was 
twenty  pounds.'  In  1696,  it  was  thirty.*  The  assistance 
needed  by  the  digger  in  filling  in  the  grave  increased  the 
outlay  on  this   account   to   ten   shillings.^     The   funeral 

'  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  1864-1672,  p.  160,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Secorda  of  Loicer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1651-1656,  I.  p.  78 ; 
SttOTds  of  York  County,  vol,  1657-1662,  p.  270,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  BteoTda  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  221. 

*  See  Virginia  J^agasine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  212. 

^Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  1694-1702,  p.  141  ;  Ibid,,  vol.  1687- 
1691,  p.  568,  Va.  Stale  Library ;  Beeords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  orig- 
inal vol.  1686-1695,  f.  p.  171. 

'  Bfcords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  1661-1656,  t.  p.  78. 

'  Stcorde  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1C72,  p.  266,  Va.  SWte  Library. 

'  Seeordi  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol,  1684-1609,  p.  117,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  1661-1672,  p.  471,  Va.  State  Library. 
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sermon  added  very  materially  to  the  funeral  expenses, 
the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  ceremonies  varying  apparently 
at  different  periods  ;  in  two  instances  in  York  County  in 
1667,  it  was  two  pounds  sterling,'  and  in  1690,  it  amounted 
to  five  pounds.' 

The  stones  above  the  graves  were  often  imported  from 
abroad.  Thus  in  1657,  Mrs.  Sarah  Yeardley  in  her  will 
direeted  that  after  her  death,  her  necklace  and  jewels 
were  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  there  sold,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  the  purchase  among  other  tilings  of  two 
black  tombstones  to  be  conveyed  to  Virginia.^  Mrs.  John 
Page  desired  her  grave  might  be  covered  with  a  brick 
tomb  on  which  a  polished  black  marble  slab  was  to  rest.* 

The  outlay  which  custom  required  to  he  made  in  food, 
but  more  especially  in  liquors,  for  the  funeral  was  often 
very  heavy.  Sheep,  poultry,  hogs,  and  heifers,  and  even 
an  ox,  were  not  infrequently  killed  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  who  attended,  and  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  been  compelled  to  come  a  long 
distance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plantations  were  so 
widely  separated.  Spirits  were  dispensed  in  large  quau- 
titieb.  At  a  funeral  which  took  place  in  York  in  1667, 
twenty-two  gallons  of  cider,  five  gallons  of  brandy, 
twenty-four  gallons  of  beer,  and  twelve  pounds  of  sugar 
were  consumed  ;  ^  sixty  gallons  of  cider,  four  gallons  of 
rum,  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar  were  consumed  by  the 
company  present  at  a  funeral  in  Lower  Norfolk  in  1691.* 
The  amount  that  was  drunk  was  indeed  only  limited  by 
the  resources  of  the  estate.     Some  testators  gravely  calcu- 

■  Records  of  Yf^k  County,  7oI.  1604-1672,  pp.  217, 221,  Va.  StateLibiwy. 

*  Sfcordi  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  II. 

•  SecoTds  ofLnmer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1856-l(lfla,  p.  117. 

*  necords  of  York  County,  vol.  1694-1702,  p.  64,  Va.  Slate  Liljrary. 

•  Ibtd.,  vol.  1864-1672,  p.  221.  i 
'  Bteordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol,  1686-1606, 1,  p.  171. 
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lated  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  would  be  needed  at 
their  own  obsequies,  and  made  provision  in  the  minutest 
details  for  this  part  of  the  outlay.  When  Mr.  John  Brace- 
girdle,  a  factor  of  Captain  Philip  Foster  of  England,  re- 
siding in  Virginia,  came  to  draw  his  will,  he  not  only 
specified  the  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  his  burial, 
hut  also  directed  that  the  spirits  to  be  drunk  in  comraemo- 
ration  of  that  event  should  be  drawn  from  "  the  quarter 
cask  of  drams,"  which  at  that  time  was  lying  in  his 
store. ^  The  personal  estate  of  Walter  Barton  amounted 
to  fifty-four  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings  ;  the  cost  of  his 
funeral  exceeded  eight  pounds.^  The  expense  of  Mr. 
William  Vincent's  funeral  was  equal  to  fifteen  hogsheads 
of  tobacco." 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Colony,  legal  steps  were 
taken  to  afford  to  the  people  of  each  parish  a  public  grave- 
yard, and  the  church  wardens  were  required  to  impale 

'  Secordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1064-1672,  p.  649,  Va.  State  Libraty. 
*  Recorda  of  Loieer   Norfolk  County,  original   vol.   1686-16B6,  f,   p. 
ITl. 

'  Ibid.,  original  vol,  1651-1666,  f.  p.  120.  The  following  itemiied  atate- 
mentwas  entered  of  record  in  proving  the  estate  of  John  Griggs  (Beeords 
of  York  Couati/,  vol.  1675-1684,  p.  87,  Va,  Slate  Library.)  It  covered 
liiE  funeral  expenses : 

Funeral  sermon 200  lbs.  tobacco. 

For  a  briete 40O   "         " 

"   2  turkeys 80   "         " 

"   cofBn 150   "         " 


2  buahela  of  flour 00  ' 

Dnngliill  fcwie 100  ' 

20  lbs.  butter 100  ' 

Sugar  and  spice 60  ' 

Dressing  the  dinner 100  ' 

6  gallon  sider 60  ' 
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and  to  keep  it  in  decent  orc^er.'  From  the  beginning, 
however,  it  was  the  custom  of  numerous  persons  to  bury 
the  deceased  members  of  their  families  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  homes.  Abraham  Piersey,  the  wealthiest 
citizen  of  Virginia  of  his  time,  was  buried  near  his  dwell- 
ing-house. So  common  did  this  habit  become  that  in  a 
memorial  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1677,  he 
complained  that  the  public  places  for  burial  were  neglected, 
and  that  the  dead  among  the  planters  were  interred  in 
their  gardens.^  The  bodies  of  many  were  buried  in  the 
graveyards  or  in  the  chancels  of  the  parish  churches.' 

It  would  be  inferred  from  the  inventories  of  that  period 
that  there  was  no  vehicle  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century  resembling  a  carriage,  but  from  other  sources  it 
is  learned  that  this  means  of  locomotion  was  not  unknown 
in  the  Colony.  Such  a  vehicle  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  few  very  wealthy  persons.  William  Fitz- 
hugh  owned  what  was  known  in  that  age  as  a  calash, 
which  had  been  imported  from  England ;  Governor 
Berkeley  possessed  a  coach.^    When  the  average  planter 

'  Lawes  and  Orders,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  Na  0] 
XeDonald  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  93,  Vs.  Staw  Library. 

'  DocumenCg  Relating  to  Colonial  History  of  Nete  Tork,  vol.  IH, 
p.  2M ;  Bee  also  will  of  Richard  Kemp,  Virginia  Magaeitie  of  History  and 
Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  174. 

'  Becords  of  York  County ,  vol.  1690-1604,  p.  168,  Va.  State  Librarj; 
8ee  also  Becords  of  Arxomac  County,  1632-1040,  p.  63,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

*  Will  of  William  Filziiugh,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  II,  p.  276,  refers  to  his  "coaches."  Huf^b  Jones,  writing  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centur;,  said  that  "most  females  (in 
Virginia)  had  a  coach,  chariot,  Berlin  or  chaise."  Present  Stale  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  82.  See  the  reference  to  Lady  Berkeley's  coach  in  a  letter  of 
the  English  Commissioners,  May  4,  1377,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  Ko.  SI ; 
Winder  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  318,  Va.  State  Library.  Filzhugh  on  one 
occasion  ordered  what  he  called  a  "  Running  chair,"  which  probably 
resembled  a  modern  sulky.    See  Letters,  July  10,  1600. 
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attended  the  meetings  of  the  county  court,  or  went  to 
church,  or  was  present  at  the  funerals  of  deceased  frienda, 
or  visited  the  homes  of  his  neighbors,  he  was  compelled 
to  rely  upon  his  horse  for  conveyance,  unless  he  was  willing 
to  travel  in  the  ordinary  farm  cart: '  the  imperfections  of 
the  highways,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  entire 
absence  of  passable  roads,  made  the  use  of  the  horse 
almost  a  necessity  in  journeying  from  place  to  place. 
Among  the  most  common  entries  in  the  appraisements  of 
estates  were  the  pillion  and  side-saddle,  which  were  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  female  members  of  the  family.  The 
equipments  of  the  stables  were  complete.  The  saddle  was 
often  bound  in  hogskin.*  A  well-known  planter  of  Eliza- 
beth City  County  had  in  his  possession,  in  1690,  one  article 
of  this  kind  covered  with  purple  leather,  and  another 
made  of  plush  in  the  seat.^  Ualph  Wormeley  owned  a 
crimson  velvet  saddle  with  broadcloth  saddle-cloth  and 
silk  spring  holsters,  valued  at  fifteen  pounds.*  Hackney 
and  troop  saddles  were  in  general  use.  The  curb  bridle 
was  also  common.  There  are  frequent  references  to  rid- 
ing stockings.  The  horses  were  allowed  to  remain  unshod, 
which  caused  no  damage  or  inconvenience,  as  the  road- 
beds were  for  the  most  part  level  and  sandy.  The  ordi- 
nary pace  of  the  Virginian  riders  was  a  sharp  hand  gallop  ; 
this  led  to  the  expression,  "  a  planter's  pace,"  an  indica- 
tion of  the  energy  with  which  they  travelled,  and  the 
fleetness  of  their  steeds.* 

■  SeeoriU  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  pp.  77,  453,  Va.  State 
Library ;  Records  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  pp.  429,  672,  Va. 
Slate  Library. 

'  See  inventor;  of  Sobert  BsTerley,  Sr.,  on  file  in  Middlesex  County. 

•  Eeeords  of  Elizabeth  City  Covnty,  vol.  1684-169S,  p.  264,  Va,  State 
Lihtary. 

'  Btcorda  of  Middleiex  County,  origLnal  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  121. 

'  Clayton's  Virjiima,  p.  36,  Force's  Historical  Traett,  vol.  IIL 
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When  the  public  authorities  had  occasion  to  transmit 
a  message  or  to  send  a  packet,  instructions  were  given 
to  their  agents  to  impress  relay  horses,  and  also  men  and 
boats  in  the  performance  of  their  orders.  These  agents 
in  their  accounts  itemized  the  costs  of  the  food  and  drink 
which  they  consumed  in  the  course  of  their  journeys-' 
About  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  principal  means  of 
conveying  public  letters  was  to  superscribe  them  with  the 
line  "  for  public  service,"  and  then  to  require  the  planters 
in  turn  to  pass  the  envelope  on  to  its  destination  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  in  case  of 
neglect.'  In  1692,  a  royal  patent  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Neale  to  establish  post-offices  in  America  for  the  trans- 
portation of  private  and  public  maib ;  and  this  patent 
was  recognized  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  1692  to  be 
operative  in  Virginia.*  Neale  was  required  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act  to  erect  a  post-office  for  the  Colony  at  lai^, 
and  a  post-office  for  each  county.  Permission  was  given 
him  to  charge  three  pence  per  day  for  every  letter  which 
covered  only  one  sheet  of  paper  and  which  had  to  be  car- 
ried a  distance  not  in  excess  of  four  score  English  miles; 
and  six  pence  when  the  letter  covered  a  space  of  two 
sheets  or  less.  When  the  number  of  letters  was  sufficient 
to  form  a  packet,  the  charge  tor  every  one  not  exceeding 
two  sheets  was  to  be  five  pence,  and  if  the  packet  con- 

'  Secordt  of  York  County,  vol.  16M-1894,  p.  336,  Va,  State  Library ; 
Hening's  Statute*  at  Large,  vol.  II,  p.  250  ;  Becordi  of  Elizabeth  CUy 
County,  vol.  1688-1609,  p.  206,  Va.  State  Librarj  ;  Record*  of  Bearito 
County,  vol.  1688-16&7,  p.  93,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  436.  A  letter  ot  Sam'l  Mathews,  dated 
Aug.  24,  1659,  written  to  Governor  Fendall,  took  a  month  to  reach  its 
deatioatioa.     BoMnson  Trangeripte,  p,  270. 

»  Hening's  Siatutea,  vol.  Ill,  p.  112.  The  Council,  it  aeema,  had  pro- 
posed a  post-office  in  1689.  Randolph  3fSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  447.  In  WOi, 
Feter  Heyman  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster.     Ibid.,  p.  466. 
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sisted  of  deeds,  writs,  and  other  bulky  papers,  the  amount 
of  postage  was  to  be  twelve  pence  an  ounce.  When  the 
distance  to  be  covered  in  the  trausmission  was  greater 
than  four  score  English  miles,  the  rate  was  four  pence 
halfpenny  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  one  sheet,  and 
nine  pence  for  every  one  exceeding  one  sheet  but  not 
exceeding  two.  When  a  number  were  made  up  in  a 
packet,  to  be  sent  to  a  longer  distance  than  four  score 
miles,  the  charge  for  every  one  covering  more  than  two 
sheets  was  to  be  four  pence  halfpenny.  If  the  packet 
was  composed  of  writs,  deeds,  and  similar  documents,  the 
charge  was  to  be  eighteen  pence  an  ounce.  The  privi- 
leges granted  to  Neale  were  not  to  interfere  with  the 
transmission  of  letters  by  private  hands  if  thf  writei's 
preferred  this  means  of  convej^nce.^ 

'  This  project  came  to  nothing.    See  Beverley's  Hittory  of  Virginia, 
p.  81. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

EELATITE   VALUE  OP  ESTATES 

All  the  different  forms  of  property  which  were  held 
by  the  Virginian  planter  in  the  seventeenth  century  have 
now  been  enumerated.  They  consisted,  as  has  been  seen, 
of  land  ^her  inherited,  purchased,  or  acquired  by  patent; 
of  tobacco,  Indian  com,  and  wheat;  of  liorses,  sheep,  goate, 
hogs,  and  horned  cattle;  of  agricultural  implemente,  vehi- 
cles, and  buildings;  of  white  servants,  both  native  and 
imported;  of  slaves  born  in  the  Colony  or  brought  into 
it  from  Africa  or  the  West  Indies;  of  residences  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  furniture,  carpets,  plate,  and  uten- 
sils; of  clothing,  both  linen  and  woollen,  coarse  and  fine; 
and  lastly,  of  a  great  assortment  of  household  supplies  of 
foreign  or  domestic  growth  or  manufacture.  Fitzhugh 
described  very  accurately  the  condition  of  the  planters, 
when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  towards  the 
close  of  the  century,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  an 
abundance  of  everything  except  money,  by  which  he 
meant  coin.  Where  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  arti- 
cles consumed  or  used  by  the  family  of  the  landowner 
were  the  products  of  his  own  soil,  cultivated  and  gath- 
ered by  his  own  laborers,  there  w&s  but  little  need  of 
a  metallic  medium  of  exchange  as  long  as  tobacco  con- 
tinued to  have  a  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  so 
high  as  to  induce  shipowners  and  merchants  to  transport 
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their  goods  to  the  very  doora  of  the  Virginians  to  pro- 
cure it.* 

>  The  condition  of  William  Fitzhugh  was  in  all  its  main  particnlare 
doubtless  fairly  represenUttive  of  that  of  ererj  planter  in  the  Colony  who 
was  in  poseession  of  an  eqnol  degree  of  wealth.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ralph 
Smith,  April  22,  1686,  he  thua  describes  it :  "  The  plautation  where  I 
now  lire  contains  one  thousand  acres  at  least,  seven  hundred  acres  of 
which  are  a  rich  thicket,  the  remainder  good  hearty  plantable  land  with- 
out any  wast«  either  by  marshes  or  great  swamps,  the  commodionaneas, 
conreniency  and  pleasantness  yonrself  knows,  and  upon  it,  tJiere  are 
three  quarters  well  furnished  with  all  necessary  bouses,  grounds  and 
fencing,  together  with  a  choice  crew  of  negroes  at  each  plantation,  most 
nf  them  this  country  bom,  the  remainder  as  likely  aa  most  in  Virginia, 
there  being  twenty-nine  in  all  with  stocks  of  cattle  and  hogs  in  each 
quarter.  Upon  the  same  land  is  my  own  dwelling  hmtse  furnished  with 
all  accommodations  for  a  comfortable  and  gentle  living,  with  rooms  in  it, 
four  of  the  best  of  them  hiing,  nine  of  them  plentifully  furnished  with 
aJ  things  necessary  and  convenient,  and  all  bouses  for  use  furnished 
with  brick  chimneys,  four  good  cellars,  a  dairy,  dove  cot,  stable,  tiam, 
henhonBe,  kitchen  and  all  other  convenienceya,  and  all  in  a  manner  new, 
a  large  orchard  of  about  2500  apple  trees,  most  grafted,  well  fenced  with 
a  locust  fence,  which  is  as  durable  aa  most  brick  walls,  a  garden  a  bun- 
dred  foot  square  well  paled  in,  a  yard  wherein  Is  most  of  the  foresaid 
necessary  houses  pallisadoed  in  with  locust  puncheons,  which  is  as  good 
as  if  it  were  walled  in,  and  more  lasting  than  any  of  our  bricks,  together 
with  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  hogs,  horaes,  mares,  sheep,  necessary  servants 
belonging  to  it  for  the  supply  and  support  thereof.  About  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  distant  a  good  water  grist  mill,  whose  tole  I  find  sufficient  to  find 
my  own  family  with  wheat  and  Indian  com  for  onr  necessities  and  occa- 
sions. Up  the  river  in  this  county,  three  tracts  of  land  more,  one  of 
them  contains  21,990  acres,  another  GOO  and  one  other  1000  acres,  all 
good,  convenient  and  commodious  seats  and  which  in  a  few  years  will 
jield  a  considerable  annual  income.  A  stock  of  tobacco  with  the  crops 
and  good  debts  lying  out  of  about  260,000  lbs.,  besides  suflBcient  of  almost 
ill  sorts  of  goods  to  supply  the  familya  and  the  quarters  occasion  for  two 
or  three  years.  Tlius  I  have  given  you  some  particulars,  which  I  thua 
deduce  the  yearly  crops  of  com  and  tobacco  together  with  the  surplusage 
of  meat  more  than  will  serve  the  family's  use,  will  amount  annually  to 
60,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  which  at  ten  shillings  per  hundred  weight  is  £300 
per  annum,  and  the  negroes  being  all  young  and  a  considerable  parcel  of 
breedere,  will  keep  the  atock  good  forever.  The  stock  of  tobacco  man- 
aged with  an  inland  trade  will  yearly  yield  {10,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  without 
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The  accumulation  of  individual  wealth  in  the  Colony 
previous  to  1650  was  comparatively  small.  Sir  John 
Harvey  stated  in  1639,  that  Yii^inia  at  this  time  consisted 
of  very  poor  men.  The  largest  estate  as  yet  acquired 
was  that  of  Abraham  Piersey,'  who  had  enjoyed  as  Cape 
Merchant  a  position  of  exceptional  advantage  for  building 
up  a  fortune,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that,  unlike  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  who  left  property  to  the  amount  of  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling,^  a  considerable  proportion  had 
been  earned  in  England  before  his  connection  with  Vir- 
ginia began.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  had 
been  sufficient  accumulations  by  individual  planters  to 
justify  the  author  of  Leak  and  Rachel  in  saying  that 
many  good  estates  were  now  obtained  by  immigrants 
simply  by  marriage  with  women  born  in  the  country,  who 
had  inherited  their  property  from  their  parents,  or  from 
relations  who  were  citizens  of  the  Colony.*  Lord  Balti- 
more, speaking  in  1667  of  both  Virginia  and  Maryland, 

hazard  or  rtelt,  which  will  be  both  clear  without  chai^  of  houseke«pinc 
or  diBbursemeiitiS  for  Bervanis'  clothing.  The  orchard  in  a  few  yeats  will 
yield  a  lar^e  supply  to  plentiful  housekeeping,  or  if  better  husbanded, 
yield  at  least  15,000  Iba.  of  tobacco  annual  Income."  Letten  of  WUlUim 
Fitzhvgh.  April  22,  1686. 

>  British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  Tol.  X,  No.  6 ;  Sainibnry  AbstracU 
for  1638-9,  p.  68. 

'  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  V,  Ho.  16 ;  Saintburg  Abstraeti 
for  2629,  p.  198,  Va.  State  Library,  The  eiecutors  of  Yeardley  de- 
clared that  hia  estate  was  not  worth  one-half  of  this  amount.  According 
to  John  Pnry,  "the  Governor  here  (that  is  Yeardley)  who  at  his  first 
cominft,  besides  a  great  deal  of  worth  in  hlfl  person,  brought  only  his 
sword  with  him,  waa  at  his  late  being  in  London,  together  with  his  lady, 
out  nf  hia  mere  fittings  here,  able  to  disbnrsa  very  near  three  thousand 
pounds  to  furnish  him  with  the  voyage."  ThisietterofPory  will  he  found 
in  part  in  Neill's  Virginia  Carilornm.  p.  17.  Mathews  valued  the  estate 
of  Piersey  at  £41)1.  See  BrilUh  Slnte  Pipers,  Colonial,  vol.  VIU.  No.  6, 
II ;  Sainshvry  Ahatrarts  fnr  1633,  p.  67.  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  17,  Force's  Hislnrieal  Tracts,  vol.  III. 
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said  that  within  the  same  length  of  time,  it  was  easier  for 
persons  residing  in  either  to  gain  fortunes  than  it  would 
have  been  in  the  mother  country.' 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  per- 
fectly accurate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  estates  owned  by 
the  planters  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Only 
an  approximate  notion  can  be  formed.  As  the  volume  of 
the  personal  property  is  set  forth  in  the  innumerable  in- 
ventories preserved  in  the  county  records,  this  portion  of 
the  fortunes  of  that  age  is  easily  estimated.  The  real 
di£Bcu]ty  lies  in  our  inability  to  obtain  full  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  landed  interest  held  by  individual 
planters,  as  this  part  of  their  estates  was  not  like  person- 
alty listed  for  valuation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  average 
amount  of  personal  property  brought  over  to  Virginia  by 
the  great  body  of  that  class  of  settlers  who  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  Colony  took  an  independent 
position  in  tlie  community  in  point  of  fortune.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  articles"  of  a  varied  character 
which  Evelyn,  Williams,  and  Bullock  strongly  recom- 
mended that  every  English  emigrant  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  means  and  proposed  to  open  a  plantation  should 
carry  over  with  him.^  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  bulk 
of  the  assortments  suggested  by  these  writers  were  brought 
over  by  every  man  who  entered  Virginia  with  the  intention 
of  acquiring  an  interest  more  or  less  extensive  in  its  soil. 
The  agent  who  was  in  correspondence  with  Sir  Edward 
Verney  in  1634,  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued  on 
the  removal  of  Sir  Edward's  son  to  the  Colony,  where  he 
designed  to  establish  himself  as  a  planter,  stated  that  the 
cost  entailed  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  in  the  trans- 

'  Archivea  of  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Council,  vol.  1667-1888,  p.  16. 
'  See  cloaing  pages  o£  Chapter  V,  Agrioullural  Development,  162Q-10(iO. 
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portation  of  the  required  number  at  servants  would  come 
to  fifty-six  pounds  sterling. ^  This  sum  did  not  include 
tlie  outlay  in  buying  land.  In  1690,  Fitzhugh,  writing  to 
Oliver  Luke  in  England,  who  had  expressed  an  intention 
of  placing  his  son  in  Virginia,  advieed  him  to  deposit  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy 
merchant  in  London  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Colony, 
with  instructions  to  buy  a  suitable  plantation  there.  At 
the  same  time,  an  additional  two  hundi'ed  pounds  sterling 
were  to  be  used  in  purchasing  slaves  from  the  Royal 
African  Company.  All  the  live  stock  needed  by  young 
Luke  could  be  obtained  in  Virginia.^ 

There  are  many  evidences  that  a  large  number  of  the 
immigrants  were  sprung  from  English  families  of  sub- 
stance.* The  instance  of  John  Boys  could  not  have  been 
exceptional;  just  before  he  set  out  for  the  Colony  in  1650, 
he  drew  up  his  will,  dividing  his  valuable  possessions 
among  sixteen  heirs.*  There  were  many  persons  in  Vir- 
ginia who  o\vned  an  interest  in  propertj'  in  England,"  In 
1650,  John  Catlett  and  John  Clayton  of  Gloucester  County 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  estates  in  Kent.  A  few  years 
later,  John  Clark  of  York  County  devised  two  houses 
which  he  owned  in  Essex,  in  one  of  which  his  father  had 
long  resided.*  John  Pen  of  Kappahannock,  in  1676,  willed 
landed  property  in  England.^    In  1688,  John  Smythe  of 

'  Verney  Paper),  Camden  Society  Publications. 

»  LeUeT»  of  Wittinta  FiUhugh,  Aug.  15,  1600. 

■  The  Instances  which  follow  are  given  only  as  examples.  They  fono 
a  very  insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole  niunber  that  might  be  men* 
tioned. 

*  New  England  HtMorical  and  Gf>italogicalIiegi$teT,A-pii\,  1880,  p.  153. 

^  There  were,  oa  the  other  hand,  very  many  penona  in  England,  be- 
sides merchants,  who  owned  property  in  Vii^nia. 

'  Becorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1657-1662,  p.  78,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Becords  of  Bappahannock  County,  vol.  1664-1673,  p.  95,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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York  ordered  the  sale  of  a  farm  which  he  possessed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walton,  with  the  view  of  investing  the  proceeds 
in  a  Virginian  plantation.'  MUes  Gary  owned  two  houses 
la  Bristol.'  John  Page  had  an  interest  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  in  five  tenements  situated  in  the  city  of  Westminster. 
In  1692,  Benjamin  Read  devised  landed  property  which 
he  possessed  in  England.^  Nicholas  Spencer  left  a  valu- 
able estate  in  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Essex.* 
The  inventories  belonging  to  the  period  preceding 
1650,  upon  which  we  have  to  rely  to  obtain  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  size  of  the  personal  holdii^s  in  Virginia 
in  that  age,  were  comparatively  few  in  number.  The 
records  of  York  alone  throw  any  real  light  upon  the 
point  in  inquiry.  The  largest  estate  in  this  county  ap- 
praised by  order  of  court  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
century  was  that  of  William  Stafford,  which  amounted 
to  S0,681  pounds  of  tobacco  in  value,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  two  pence  a  pound,^  was  equal  to  £250,  or  in  pur- 
chasing power  perhaps  to  about  six  thousand  dollars  at 
the  present  day.  The  personal  estate  of  Thomas  Deacon 
follows  next  in  size  at  an  appraisement  of  19,343  pounds 

1  Reeordg  of  York  County,  vol.  1687-1691,  p.  100,  Vs.  State  Library. 
'  General  Court  Orders,  Bobiruon  Tranacripts,  p.  267. 

*  Recorda  of  Turk  Countj/,  vol.  1090-1694,  John  Page,  p.  132  ;  Read, 
p.  257.  James  Blaise  of  Middleeex  Comity  owned  an  interest  in  a  lease- 
hold in  Pall  Mall,  London.    Original  vol.  1608-171.1.  p.  49. 

*  AeiD  England  HUtorical  and  Genealogical  SegUter,  January,  1891, 
p.  67. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  exact  fluetuations  in  the  price  ot  totiacco 
froin  year  to  year.  It  maintained  an  averse  rate  ranging  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  pence  a  pound.  Filzliugh,  in  the  account  of  bis  property 
gJTen  in  the  first  note  to  the  present  chapter,  piacee  the  value  at  the  time 
at  which  be  was  nriUngat  ten  Bbillingsahundred-wei^ht,  oroneandone- 
fifth  pence  a  pound.  In  the  cbapler  on  Agricultaral  Development,  1G8&- 
1700,  I  have  given  references  which  would  seem  to  show  tliat  Fitzhugh's 
estimate  was  extremely  conservative.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  adopt 
two  pence  as  the  average  price,  as  being  within  the  highest  limit  possible. 
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of  tobacco,  or  =E161.  The  personal  estate  of  Francis 
Carter  was  inventoried  at  13,728  pounds  of  tobacco,  or 
about  twenty -seven  thousand  pence.* 

Passing  to  the  period  that  followed  the  middle  of  the 
century,  and  still  confining  our  attention  to^York,  it  is 
found  that  in  the  interval  between  1667  and  1662,  the 
largest  personal  estate  appraised  by  order  of  court  was 
that  of  Colonel  Thomas  Ludlow  in  1659.  It  was  valued 
at  118.598  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  at  the  rate  of  two 
pence  a  pound  was  equal  to  j£988,  or  in  purchasing 
power  perhaps  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollar's  in 
American  currency.  He  owned  in  the  form  of  sums  due 
to  him  as  debts,  ^449.  The  personal  estate  of  Francis 
Wheeler,  consisting  principally  of  tobacco  due  him,  was 
appraised  at  £1123  13«.  id.,  from  which  a  deduction  of 
X379  lOg.  is  to  be  made  for  his  own  obligations.'  The 
remaining  personal  estates  inventoried  in  York  during 
the  same  interval  in  no  case  exceeded  X500,  and  only  in 
few  instances  rose  as  high  as  ^£140."  In  the  course  of 
the  eight  years  between  1664  and  1672,  the  largest  per- 
sonal estate  appraised  was  that  of  John  Hubbard;  it  was 
valued  at  i722,  independently  of  a  large  amount  due 
him  in  coin  and  tobacco.*  The  estates  following  next 
in  point  of  size  were  those  of  Mathew  Hubbard,  Richard 
Holt,  and  James  Moore.  The  personalty  of  neither  ex- 
ceeded £20Q.  In  the  interval  between  1672  and  1690, 
tlie  largest  personal  estate  brought  before  court  was  that 
of  James  Vaulx,  which  was  valued  at  £642,  equal  in  pur- 
chasing power  perhaps  to  about  fourteen  thousand  five 

1  Beeordi  of  Tork  Count]/,  vol.  1638-1648,  Stafford,  p.  186 ;  Deacon, 
p.  372  ;  Carter,  p.  376 ;  Va.  State  Library. 

>  Ibid.,  Tol.  1067-1662,  Ludton,  p.  280 ;  Wbeeler,  p.  300.  It  U  difficnll 
to  discover  the  exact  value  of  the  Wbeeler  estaU. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  60. 64.  402. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1604-1072,  p.  324. 
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hundred  dollars.  This  did  not  include  the  debts  due 
him.  The  personalty  of  Jonathan  Newell  was  appraised 
at  ^554;  in  addition,  there  was  a  very  large  sum  due 
him  In  tobacco.  The  personal  estate  of  Edward  Phelps 
was  valued  at  ^455;  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bushrod,  at  ^355; 
of  Kobert  Cohbs,  at  ^235;^  and  of  Francis  Mathews,  at 
£220.'  The  appraisement  of  the  personalty  of  Major 
James  Goodwyn  amounted  to  X542,  and  of  Mrs.  Rowland 
Jones  to  .£440.*  The  largest  personal  estates  inventoried 
in  York  subsequent  to  1690  were  those  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Digges  and  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.  The  first  was  valued  at 
X1102;  the  second  at  X925,  exclusive  of  live  stock.*  .^^ 

Passing  to  the  personal  estates  appraised  hy  order  of        \ 
court  in  Rappahaonock,  it  is  found  that  the  records  of 
that  county,  which  »re  unusually  voluminous,  show  very 
few  that  vrefe  notable  in  size.     The  three  largest  were       <  : 
those  of  William  Travers,  George  Jones,  and  William      JJ 
Fauntleroy.      The  personalty  of  Travers  amounted  to 
285,861  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  about  £2382,  a  sura  per- 
haps equal  in  purchasing  power  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  American  currency;  the  personalty  of  George  Jones,  to 
108,308  pounds  of  tobacco;  and  of  William  Fauntleroy, 
to   30,828  pounds  of   the  same  commodity.     Valuing  a 
pound  at  two  pence,  these  latter  quantities  represented 
an  appraisement  of  £902  and  £252  respectively.^ 

The  most  important  personal  estates  in  Lower  Norfolk 
county  in  the  course  of  the  interval  between  1650  and 

)  £a-ordi  of  York  CounCg,  vol.  lOTS-IOM,  Vfluli,  p.  390;  Newell 
p.  142 ;  Pbelpa,  p.  176 ;  Buatirod,  p.  839 ;  Va.  State  LibnuT.  The  Phelps 
BppraiseineDt  ia  excluaire  of  tiobscco  debts. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  1871-1894,  p.  130. 

» Ibid.,  vol.  1687-1691,  Goodwyn,  p.  66  ;  Jones,  p.  381. 

*  Ibid.,  Diggea,  vol.  1«W)-1694,  p.  217;  Bacon,  vol.  1694^1697,  p.  261. 

•  Beeordt  of  Kappahannock  County,  vol.  1677-1082,  pp.  65,  74,  108. 
Large  debts  in  tobacco  were  due  botli  Jones  and  Fauntleroy. 
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1700  were  those  of  Cornelius  Llojd,  valued  at  131,&11 
pounds  of  tobacco;  of  Henry  Woodhouse,  at  64,034 
pounds;  of  William  Moseley,  at  69,270  pounds;  of  Adam 
Keeling,  at  102,222  pounds;  of  John  Okeham,  at  27.984 
pounds;  of  John  Sibsey,  at  68,313  pounds;  of  Lawrence 
Phillips,  at  81,371  pounds;  of  Robert  Hodges,  at  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds  sterling;  of  William  Porteus,  at  six 
hundred  and  aixty-six  pounds  sterling;  of  Lewis  Conner,at 
five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds  sterling;  and  of  John 
Machen,  at  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  sterling.^ 

In  the  interval  between  1690  and  1700,  the  largest 
amount  of  personal  property  inventoried  in  Elizabeth 
City  County  in  a  single  case  was  that  of  William  Mar- 
shall. It  was  valued  at  £2S2.  The  personalty  of  Jacob 
Walker  was  appraised  at  £176."  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant personal  estates  which  came  before  eourt  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  the  same  interval  was  that  of  John 
Carter,  St.,  which  was  valued  at  £2250,8  xhe  personal 
estate  of  Robert  Beckingham  of  the  same  county  was 
appraised  at  342,558  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  jE2852,  which 
represented  perhaps  as  much  as  eighty  thousand  dollars 
in  our  American  currency.*  Beckingliara  was  a  mercliant, 
and  his  whole  property  probably  consisted  of  personalty. 
Smaller  estates  in  Lancaster  and  Westmoreland  to  which 
reference  may  be  made  were  those  of  David  Myles,  X320;* 

1  Becords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  to],  1651-1656,  Lloyd. 
f.  p,  168;  Sibse;,  f.  p.  65;  Phillips,  f.  p.  148;  oriftiral  toI.  1680~l(i{'5, 
WoodhouBB,  f.  p.  25 ;  Porteus,  f.  p.  \m ;  original  vol.  1690-1675,  Moselej, 
p.  107  ;  Machen,  p.  10 ;  OkeUam,  p.  81 ;  original  vol.  1676-1686,  Hodges, 
t.  p.  117  ;  original  vol.  1605-1703,  t.  p.  137. 

»  Becordi  of  Elizabeth  City  CoiinCg,  vol,  1681-1609,  Marsball,  p.  300; 
Walker,  p.  400. 

*  Virginia  Magazine  of  BiKtory  and  Biographg,  vol.  II,  p,  236. 

*  Records  of  Lancailer  County,   original  vol.  1674-1687,  f.  p.  36. 

*  Ibid.,  1674-1680.  ordera  Feb.  8,  1674. 
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of  John  Wasliington,  ^377;*  and  of  John  Pritehard, 
X476.  In  addition,  the  personalty  of  the  latter  included 
in  the  form  of  debts  due  him  £30  and  101,307  pounds  of 
tobacco,' 

The  largest  personalty  appraised  in  Middlesex  County 
by  order  of  court  was  that  of  Robert  Beverley;*  it  con- 
sisted of  property  amounting  in  value  to  £1531  48.  lOi. 
To  this  sum,  there  are  to  be  added  the  debts  due  him  in 
the  form  of  tobacco,  331,469  pounds,  and  in  the  form  of 
metallic  money,  £801.  This  would  mean  tliat  Beverley 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  personal  estate  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  £5000  at  least,  or  in  modern  figures  per- 
haps to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, rating  tobacco  at  two  pence  a  pound.'  The  personal 
estate  of  Corbin  Griffin  was  valued  at  £1131,  and  that  of 
Robert  Dudley  at  £548.6 

The  personal  estates  appraised  in  Henrico  previous  to  I 
the  close  of  the  century  were  comparatively  small.  The  ; 
personalty  owned  by  Francis  Eppes,  who  combined  the 
trade  of  a  local  merchant  with  the  business  of  planting, 
was  probably  as  large  in  volume  as  that  of  any  citizen  in 
this  county;  independently  of  the  value  of  the  contents 
of  his  store,  which  at  the  least  added  as  much  again,  It 
amounted  to  £802.*  The  personalty  of  Thomas  Osborne 
was  inventoried  at  £208;'  of  William  Glover,  at  23,600 

■  Wailam  aad  Mary  College  Quarterly,  April,  180S,  p.  146. 

'  ijpeords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1000-1708,  p.  16. 

'  See  lii£  inventory  on  file  among  recorda  of  Middlesex  County. 

*  At  ten  Bliillings  the  hundred- weight  of  tobacco,  or  1(  p«nce  a  pound, 
the  peraon&ltf  of  this  estate  would  have  been  equal  to  £4637,  or  about 
901,000  in  modem  values. 

■  Becordt  of  ifuUIesex  Counlff,  original  vol.  1608-1713,  Griflln,  p.  136 ; 
Dodley,  p.  99. 

'  Becord*  of  Henrico  Count!/,  'ol.  1677-1692,  p.  93,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  168&-ie97,  p.  360. 
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pounds  of  tobacco;^  and  of  John  Davis,  at  32,435  pounds 
of  the  same  commodity." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  which  have  been  given 
for  the  personal  estates  of  the  leading  planters  and  mer- 
chants in  half  a  dozen  of  the  wealthiest  counties,  that  the 
average  accumulation  in  this  species  of  property  was  very 
important  for  that  age  and  for  a  newly  settled  country. 
In  a  few  eases,  the  accumulation  was  extraordinary.  Un- 
fortunately, the  records  of  some  of  the  oldest  counties, 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Charles  City  and  Warwick, 
!  have  been  destroyed,  which  prevents  us  from  obtaining 
j  any  information  as  to  the  personal  estates  of  planters 
like  the  elder  William  Byrd. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  property  held  by  citizens 
of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  in  the  form  of 
land.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  area  of  soil  owned  by 
the  leading  planters  ?  No  accurate  answer  can  be  given 
to  this  question,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
each  one  had  inherited  or  acquired  by  purchase.  The 
land  patent  books  afford  ua  the  only  clear  light  as  to 
the  real  estate  in  the  possession  of  individual  colooists. 
Among  the  most  important  patentees  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  were  George  Menefie  and  Samuel  Mathews.' 
Meneiie  obtained  grants  for  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  and  Mathews  for  about  nine  thousand; 
each  one  of  these  planters  was  probably  in  possession  of 
about  one-third  more  landed  property  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  mortgage.  John  Carter,  father  and  son,  of  Lan- 
caster, sued  out  patents  to  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred 

'  Berarda  of  Utwicn  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  284,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Ibid;  vol.  1677-1602,  p.  283, 

■  Adam  Thoroughgood,  Richard  Kemp,  and  William  Claiborne  wen 
also  patentees  of  large  bodies  of  land,  amounting  in  llie  aggregate  to  aa 
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and  Bcventy  acres;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  St.,  to  five  thousand 
more  or  less;  John  Page,  to  seven  thousand;  Richard  Lee, 
to  twelve  thousand;  William  Byrd,  to  fifteen  thousand;' 
and  finally  Robert  Beverley,  to  thirty-seven  thousand.  The 
names  of  a  dozen  additional  colonists  of  almost  equal 
prominence  might  be  given  who  had  acquired  as  great  an 
area  of  soil  by  public  grants,  hut  the  instances  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  typical  of  their  class.^  It  is  probably 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  average  size  of  the  landed 
property  held  by  the  members  of  this  class  was  at  least 
five  thousand  acres. 

What  was  the  value  of  an  acre  in  Virginia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  The  basis  which  we  have  for  an  answer 
to  this  question  is  very  insufficient.  The  records  of 
York,  between  1633  and  1700,  have  preserved  forty-seven 
instances  in  which  tracts  of  land  in  that  county  aggre- 
gating 8664  acres  were  sold,  not  for  tobacco,  the  price 
of  which  was  fluctuating,  but  for  money  sterling.  The 
average  value  of  an  acre  in  these  forty  tracts  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  half  a  pound  sterling,  the  value  of  the  whole 
being  £3134.  In  Kappahannock,  twenty-one  tracts 
covering  an  area  of  11,519  acres  brought  when  sold 
X1604,  or  about  one-seventh  of  a  pound  sterhng  an  acre. 
In  Elizabeth  City,  twelve  tracts  aggregating  2094  acres 
brought  £431,  or  about  one-quarter  of  a  pound  sterling 
an  acre.  la  Henrico,  twenty-five  tracts  aggregating 
6734  acres  brought  £632,  or  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
sterling.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  land  in  the 
older  counties,  like  York  and  Elizabeth  City,  commanded  a 

'  These  difierent  figures  are  merely  approKiraate.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble (hat  thephMiters  named  obtained  by  patenta  »  lai^er  nrea  of  soil  than 
that  stated  In  each  case.  These  enumerations  were  made  from  entries  in 
the  land  patent  booka. 

'  Wiiliam  Filzhugh  possessed  over  50,000  acres.  See  his  mill,  Virginia 
Magaxine  of  History  and  Biography,  \o\.  II,  p.  276. 
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higher  price  than  in  the  more  newly  settled  communities 
of  Rappahannock  and  Henrico.  It  is  probable  from  the 
figures  given  that  one-fifth  of  a  pound,  or  four  shillings, 
in  that  age  perhaps  equal  in  purchasing  power  to  five 
dollars  in  our  modern  currency,  represented  the  average 
value  of  an  acre  on  a  plantation  under  cultivation.'  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  estates  of  the  seventeenth 
centary  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  lowlands 
adjacent  to  the  streams,  which  consiBt«d  of  the  most  fertile 
loam.  Reduce  the  four  shillings  to  two  in  order  to  be 
very  moderate  and  apply  this  standard  of  value  to  the 
real  estate  owned  by  Robert  Beverley,  and  it  is  found  that 
he  held  landed  property  to  the  value  of  X3700,  which 
at  modern  rates  would  perhaps  be  equivalent  to  about 
X18,500  or  ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  To 
be  still  more  moderate,  reduce  these  figures  one-half  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  estate  of  Beverley,  personal 
and  real,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand dollars  at  the  least.  It  would  he  reasonably  safe  to 
say  that  it  was  equal  in  value  to  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, perhaps  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.^  When 
it  is  recalled  that  Virginia  had  only  been  settled  for  eighty 
years  when  Beverley  died,  the  statement  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, that  fortunes  were  more  easily  acquired  in  this  age 
in  that  Colony  than  in  England,  seems  entirely  consistent 
with  the  fact.  The  whole  property  of  William  Byrd,  who 
made  great  additions  to  an  inheritance  already  large,  was 

'  That  is,  taking  the  cleared  and  uncleared  land  on  auch  a  plantation 
together.  The  average  value  of  cleared  land  alone  in  good  condition  was 
perhaps  twice  as  high  as  the  figures  given. 

*  I  have  reduced  the  value  of  the  land  lield  by  Beverley  to  the  -very 
lowest  point,  because  in  a  holding  amounting  to  37,000  acres,  an  enor- 
mous proportion  must  have  heen  covered  witli  forest,  and  was,  therefore, 
of  little  practical  worth  beyond  fumishiDg  an  almost  boundless  range  for 
calUe. 
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perhaps  more  valuable  than  the  estate  of  Robert  Bever- 
ley.' There  were  fifty,  probably  one  hundred,  planters 
in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  century  whose  property 
equalled  if  it  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Robert  Beverley,  the  historian,  declared  that  -such  was  1 
the  geniality  of  the  climate  of  Virginia  and  such  the  fer- 
tiUty  of  its  soil,  that  no  one  there  was  so  sunk  in  poverty 
a.s  to  be  compelled  to  secure  a  living  by  beggary.'  This 
statement  was  doubtless  perfectly  accurate  for  the  time  at 
which  it  was  made,  but  it  was  not  entirely  true  of  a  period 
fifty  years  earlier,  when  the  accumulation  of  property  was 
not  as  yet  so  great.  There  are  several  recorded  instances 
in  that  age  in  which  special  licenses  were  granted  to 
mendicants.  Such  a  license  was  obtained  by  John  Clax- 
son  of  York  County,  whose  only  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  who  had  been  left  with  a  family  of  five 
children  without  means  of  support.  It  is  probable  that 
this  professional  beggar  was  physically  disabled.  Similar 
cases  were  those  of  Thomas  B^well  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  Richard  New  of  James  City,  both,  like  that  of  Clax- 
son,  occurring  as  early  as  1653.^  A  general  complaint 
arose  in  1672,  that  the  neglect  into  which  the  vagrant  laws 
had  fallen  had  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vaga- 
bonds, and  a  statute  was  passed  in  consequence  looking 
not  only  to  the  suppression  of  all  idlers,  but  also  to  set- 
ting the  poor  to  work.* 

I  '  In  tbe  couree  of  four  years,  William  Byrd  advanced  ont  of  his  own 
pocket,  £2956  9s.  8(J.  to  cover  deficiencie^in  the  revenues  of  the  Colony. 
At  tbe  time  he  was  auditor-general  of  Vii^inia.  See  Paliuer's  Calendar 
"f  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  68.  The  early  records  of  the  county 
in  nliich  the  inventory  of  Byrd's  personal  estate  waa  entered  on  record 
ue  not  now  in  existence. 

'  Beverley's  Iliilojy  v/  Virginia,  p.  223. 

'  Henuig'H  StatuCes,  vol.  I,  p.  381. 

•I6id.,vol.  II,  p.2e8. 
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The  records  of  levies  disclose  the  frequency  with  which 
assessments  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who,  from 
their  physical  disabilities,  were  incapable  of  earning  a  self- 
support.  The  sums  of  tobacco  thus  obtained  were  paid 
either  to  the  paupers  themselves  directly,  or  to  some  one 
who  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  person  who  was  the  object 
of  charity  with  food  and  clothing.'  In  1668,  the  Assembly 
provided  for  the  establishment  in  each  county  of  a  work- 
house; '  this  act  must  have  been  enforced,  for  in  1678  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Lower  Norfolk  County  were  in- 
dicted by  the  Grand  Jury  for  neglecting  to  observe  it.* 
The  erection  of  workhouses  was  specially  recommended 
to  Lord  Culpeper  in  the  instructions  which  he  received  as 
Governor  in  1679.*  The  form  of  relief  generally  requested 
by  those  who  had  become  impoverished  was  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  county  levies ;  this  privilege  was 
granted  if  the  person  seeking  it  was  advanced  in  age,*  or 
so  lame  or  so  blind  as  to  be  incapable  of  work,^  or  was 
burdened  with  a  large  family  of  children.' 

There  were  in  the  course  of  the  sevent«enth  century 
many  instances  in  which  valuable  bequests  were  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  1683,  Robert  Griggs  of  Lan- 
caster left  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  des- 
titute of  Christ  Church  Parish  in  that  county,  those  who 
had  large  families  to  maintain  to  be  preferred;^  George 

'  Secorcb  of  Middlesex  Cotmty,  original  toI.  1080-16M,  Dec,  4,  1693, 
Jan.  4,  168ft,  Oct.  4,  1883. 

'  Hening'B  Statutes,  Tol.  II,  p.  266.  Tbese  workhouses  were  for  cbildred. 

*  HecoTda  of  Lower  NoTfoJ»  County,  orisioal  vol.  1675-1666,  f.  p.  40. 

*  From  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  workbouses  which  had  been  in 
exiHience  bad  fallen  into  ijisuse.  It  shoald,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  pereons  who  drew  up  the  InstnicUoDs  to  the  Governors  showed,  in 
many  cases,  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  the  Colony. 

*  Records  of  York  County,  Tol.  1604-1672,  p.  416,  Va.  State  Library. 
«  Ibid.,  vol.  1087-1691,  p.  50.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  1657-1062,  p,  391. 

■  Records  of  Lancaster  Gountg,  original  vol.  1074.-16H7,  p.  91. 
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Sgencerjif  Lancaster,  also,  left  by  will  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  the  same  purpose,  the  objects  of  his  bounty, 
however,  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
White  Chapel  Parish.^  Corbin  Griffin  bequeathed  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  to  the  poof  of  Richmond  County,  and  ten  ( 
pounds  to  persons  in  need  in  Middlesex.'  John  Linney 
devised  his  entire  estate  to  the  destitute  inhabitants  of 
Chiskiack  in  York.  Richard  Trotter,  of  tiie  same  county, 
left  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  poor  of  Charles 
Parish,  whUe  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  bequeathed  twenty 
pounds  sterling  to  the  poor  of  Hampton  Parish.'  In 
1698,  Robert  Scott  willed  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums 
due  him  by  different  persons,  in  the  form  of  tobacco  or 
coin,  to  indigent  persons  in  Isle  of  Wight  County.*  Ji 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statement  of  Beverley, 
there  was  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  charity  by  benev- 
olent testators  towards  the  close  of  the  century;  he  declares 
that  he  was  aware  of  one  case  in  which  a  bequest  for  the 
^benefit  of  the  poor  in  one  of  the  parishes  in  Virginia  had 
remained  untouched  for  nine  years,  because  there  was  no 
one  in  the  limits  of  the  parish  who  came  within  the  scope 
of  the  testator's  intention.^ 

'  Records  of  LaneaMer  Counts,  original  vol.  1690-16M,  f.  p.  11. 
'  Will  on  file  among  records  of  Middlesex  County. 
»  Beeord*  of  Tork  County,   vol.    16M-1T()2,  Linney,  p.   10,  Trotter, 
p.  194 ;  Bacon,  toI.  1690-1694,  p.  154,  Va.  State  Library, 

*  Eerords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  origins]  voL  1696-1703,  p.  123, 
»  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  223, 
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CHAPTER  XV 

MAlTUPACTnEED  SUPPUja  :   FOEBIQH 
I. 

In  preceding  chapters  I  have  referred  in  detail  to  the 
different  supplies  which  were  needed  for  uae  or  coDsump- 
tion  by  people  of  all  classes  in  the  seventeenth  oentur;. 
Where  and  how  were  these  supplies  obtained?  When 
not  mere  natural  products,  to  what  extent  had  they  been 
manufactured  at  home  or  abroad?  The  most  common 
varieties  of  food  were  in  most  cases  of  the  growth  of 
the  soil  of  the  Colony.  We  have  seen  that  the  main 
subsistence  of  the  slave,  the  servant,  and  the  master  was 
principally  drawn  from  the  plantation  itself ;  the  meats, 
the  vegetables,  the  flour,  the  meal,  and,  in  large  measure, 
the  fermented  liquors  which  were  so  freely  indulged  in, 
were  produced  in  Virginia.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  articles  of  food  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  persons  of 
wealth  was  not  secured  from  their  own  estates,  but  had 
been  imported  from  abroad.  This  was  still  more  the  case 
with  the  innumerable  articles  which  made  up  the  house- 
hold goods  of  the  individual  planter,  and,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, of  the  implements  employed  in  tilling  the  ground. 
Many  of  tliese  articles  were  manufactured,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  in  the  Colony,  but  the  greater  number  had 
been  brought  in  by  local  or  foreign  merchants,  or  by  the 
landowners  at  their  own  expense. 
268 
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The  importation  of  English  merchandise  into  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants  had  something  more  than  a  local 
gignilicance.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  vast  colonial 
trade  which  has  performed  so  momentous  a  part  in  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  England,  and  giving  her  an  undis- 
puted supremacy  among  commercial  nations.  Almost 
from  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia  was  an  important  dependence  of  the  mother 
country,  not  only  as  a  land  to  which  those  who  desired  to 
establish  new  homes  could  emigrate,  but  as  a  community 
which,  as  its  population  expanded,  required  an  ever  en- 
larging volume  of  artificial  supplies.  Its  steady  growth 
signified  a  proportionate  advance  in  many  branches  of 
English  manufacture.  With  the  progress  of  time,  the 
importance  of  all  the  Colonies  as  places  where  English 
goods  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit,  was  more  clearly 
recognized,  and  the  benefit  that  would  result  to  English 
trade  from  the  exclusion  of  competition,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, from  this  field,  was  one  of  the  principal  infiuences 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Navigation  laws,  as  well 
as  to  the  prohibition  of  colonial  manufacture  on  a  large 
scale.  As  early  as  1664,  when  the  second  Act  of  Naviga- 
tion had  been  in  operation  only  a  few  years,  the  merchan- 
dise imported  into  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  thought 
to  be  worth  annually  .£200,000,  a  sum  equal  in  purchasing 
power,  perhaps,  to  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  in  our 
modem  currency.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
a  hundred  and  twelve  years  later,  the  value  of  the  goods 
shipped  from  England  each  year  to  her  Colonies  in  North 
America  was  estimated  at  £2,732,036,  a  small  amount  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  at  the 
present  time  by  the  United  States  from  the  same  country 

1  Archivea  of  Maryland,  Proceeding*  of  Council,  vol.  1636-1667,  p.  604. 
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under  a  restrictive  tariff,  but  in  that  age  representing  an 
enormous  volume  of  trade. ^ 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  patents  to  associations  of  private 
adventurers  in  1616,  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies to  the  settlers  in  Virginia  was  borne  entirely  by  the 
London  Company  or  its  members,  to  whom  fell  whatever 
profit  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  sale  of  the  commodities 
of  the  Colony.  In  the  beginning,  the  expense  was  met  by 
the  Company  alone,  and  from  the  fund  which  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  different  adventurers  who  had  united 
themselves  under  the  letters  patent  obtained  by  Gates 
and  his  associates  in  1606.  How  lai^e  was  this  fund 
and  how  great  were  the  individual  subscriptions,  there 
are  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  That  the  general 
amount  was  of  notable  proportions  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  size  of  the  first  expedition,  and  the  number  of  supplies 
following  previous  to  the  grant  of  the  second  charter  in 
1609.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
London  Company,  when  it  was  formed,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  organizations  of  similar  character ;  the  adventurer 
wrote  opposite  to  his  name  the  figures  of  such  a  sum  as  he 
was  prepared  to  risk,  and  his  profits  were  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  it.  Under  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  the  trade  during  the  first  five  years 
was  to  be  confined  to  three  stocks  at  the  most.*  All  sup- 
plies purchased  with  the  money  contributed  were  trans- 
ported thither  as  the  property  of  the  subscribers  as  a  body. 
The  commodities  to  be  obtained  from  Virginia,  whether 
in  exchange  with  the  Indians  or  as  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  the  settlers,  were  to  be  returned  to  England 

•  Report  of  3,  Committee  ot  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  United  SwtfB,  1701. 

'  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Colonies,  Brown's  Otttt»U  of 
lAe  United  Slates,  p.  7L 
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for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the  adventurers 
in  proportion  to  their  shares.  The  power  was  given  to  the 
persons  named  in  the  charter  o£  1606,  to  arrest  all  who 
were  found  engaged  in  traffic  with  the  inliabitants,  and 
to  detain  them  if  they  were  English  subjects  until  they 
had  paid  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  goods  in  which 
they  had  been  trading,  and  if  they  were  citizens  of  foreign 
states,  five  per  cent,*  Supervision  of  the  articles  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Colony  was,  by  the  formal  provisions  for 
its  government,  to  be  assumed  by  a  committee  to  be  con- 
stituted of  not  less  than  three  members,  who  were  in- 
structed to  reside  in  or  pear  London,  or  at  any  other  place 
preferred  by  the  Company.  A  careful  account  was  to  be 
kept  by  this  committee  of  the  various  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise which  should  be  exported.  During  a  period  of  seven 
years,  goods  to  be  used  for  apparel,  food,  or  defence,  or  for 
the  necessary  objects  of  the  plantation,  transported  from 
England  to  Virginia,  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  manner 
of  custom  and  subsidy.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
abuse  of  this  valuable  privilege  by  persons  who  had  no  real 
intention  of  sending  the  articles  which  they  professed  to 
be  exporting  thither,  but  who  only  wished  to  escape  from 
the  duties  imposed  upon  those  who  had  foreign  destina- 
tions in  view,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  one  should  take 
advantage  of  this  clause  in  the  charter  to  evade  the  cus- 
toms which  they  ought  properly  to  pay,  and  after  getting 
out  to  sea,  direct  their  course  to  a  land  under  foreign 
dominion,  not  only  was  the  whole  cargo  to  be  forfeited, 
but  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  conveyed  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated. The  object  of  the  charter  was  violated  even  if 
the  commodities  thus  designed  for  an  alien  country  had 
first  been  carried  into  Virginia  in  order  to  comply  with 

»  Charter   of  1006,  §  XIII,  Brown's   Geneaia   of  the    UniUd   Statet, 
pp.  6B-«1, 
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the  letter  of  the  law.  The  goods  exported  from  Eng- 
land by  the  Company  were,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Colony,  to  be  stored  in  a  magazine,  from  which  they  could 
be  drawn  for  distribution  only  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
President  and  Council,  or  the  Cape  Merchant  and  two 
clerks  who  were  in  immediate  charge  of  the  goods.  Of 
the  latter  trio  of  ofhcers,  the  Cape  Merchant,  as  his  name 
discloses,  was  the  chief.  He  was  also  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Colony.'  In  the  beginning,  it  was  his  duty  merely  to 
preserve  and  guard  the  contents  of  the  magazine,  whether 
imported  from  England  or  produced  by  the  labors  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  not  until  a  modified  right  of  holding 
private  property  was  granted  that  he  became  an  agent 
in  exchanging  the  goods  of  the  Company  or  of  private 
adventurers,  for  the  commodities  owned  by  the  settlers- 
Previous  to  this,  he  was  virtually  a  mere  supercargo. 
The  Cape  Merchant  was  elected  to  fill  the  position  which 
he  occupied  only  for  twelve  months,  but  he  was  permitted 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  his  reelection  resting  with 
the  President  and  Council.  At  the  time  he  was  chosen, 
two  clerks  were  also  selected,  and  they  remained,  lite  the 
Cape  Merchant,  in  office  for  a  period  of  one  year,  their 
position  being  attended  by  less  responsibility.  They  also 
could  be  reelected.  It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  clerks 
to  keep  a  book  in  which  all  the  supplies  distributed  were 
to  be  entered,  and  he  as  well  as  his  associate  could  be 
suspended  or  removed  by  the  President  and  Council,  or 
by  a  majority  of  the  body  which  they  formed. 

In  the  orders  in  Council  drawn  up  for  the  guidance 
of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  expedition  of  1607,  the 
preservation  and  the  supervision  of  the  different  articles 
to  be  conveyed  to  Virginia  was  imposed  upon  Captain 

'  Tnstructinns  for  the  Government  of  the  Colonies,  Brown's  OenMit  of 
the  Uniua  States,  p.  72. 
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Newport,  who  was  id  cominaQd  of  the  fleet.^  The  imme- 
diate care  of  these  artielesi  however,  fell  upon  the  Cape 
Merchant.  The  first  person  to  fill  this  position  was 
Thomas  Studley,  who,  upon  the  departure  of  the  vessels 
which  brought  the  voyagers  to  Jamestown  Island,  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  storehouse,  erected,  in  accord 
with  an  order  in  Council,  by  a  party  of  men  who  had 
been  specially  detailed  for  the  work."  Studley  perished 
in  the  course  of  the  first  summer  following  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Colony,  and  wEis  succeeded  by  Smith.  In  the 
interval  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  First  Supply,  an 
event  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1607,  the  goods 
imported  in  the  spring  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  oil  and  vinegar,  sack  and  aquavitse,  had  been  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  the  few  gallons  reserved  for 
religious  services  and  for  persons  stricken  with  extreme 
illness.^  Many  other  commodities  had  been  allowed  by 
Wingfield,  the  President,  to  be  dispersed  in  bartering  with 
the  Indians,  or  in  making  gifts  to  them.*  The  First 
Supply  reached  Jamestown  in  January  in  the  charge  of 
Newport,  and  it  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  articles 
thought  by  the  Company  in  England  to  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  or  subsistence  of  the  settlers.  Included 
among  the  articles  of  food  were  biscuits,  one  of  which  was 
given  to  each  workingman  at  breakfast."  Newport  had 
been  at  Jamestown  only  a  few  days  when  a  fire,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  cargo  so  recently  brought  over,  broke 
out,  and  proved  very  destructive,  more  especially  to  the 
victuals  and  clothing  of  individual  colonists.     The  serious 

'  Orders  in  Council,  Brown's  OenesU  of  the  United  States,  p.  7fl. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  82  ;  Percy's  Dimmrse,  p.  Inil. 
'  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  Ixxviii, 

'  A  Discourse  of  Virginia,  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  IzzzL 

*  Ibid.,  p.  IxKiili. 
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character  of  tlie  loss  in  the  matter  of  apparel  is  disclosed 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time  by  Francis  Perkine,  to 
a  friend  in  England,  in  which  he  urges  that  all  cast- 
off  garments  in  the  possession  of  this  friend,  doublets, 
trousers,  stockings,  and  caps,  should  be  sent  to  him  in 
Vii^inia  to  provide  him  with  means  of  hiding  his  naked- 
ness.^ The  fire  would  probably  have  consumed  the  whole 
of  the  Supply  if  a  part  had  not  been  detained  on  board 
the  vessel.  A  large  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  fiah,  butter, 
cheese,  aquavitae,  beer,  and  oil,  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  settlers,  was  consumed  by  the  sailors,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  Jamestown  with  their  commander 
nearly  four  months  longer  than  at  first  was  intended, 
merely  in  order  that  they  might  share  in  the  profit  of 
discovering  ores  of  precious  metals.  When  the  ship 
sailed  at  last,  Newport  could  spare  only  a  small  amount 
of  biscuit,  pork,  £sb,  and  oil,  after  having  sold  a  large 
quantity  of  these  articles  of  food  to  those  persons  among 
the  colonists  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  money  or 
surplus  clothing,  furs,  or  rings,  or  who  were  able  to  give 
bills  of  exchange  on  England.  At  this  time,  the  great 
mass  of  the  settlers  suheisted  on  bread  and  water.  The 
Phoenix,  which  ought  to  have  arrived  in  January  in  com- 
pany with  the  vessel  commanded  by  Newport,  did  not 
reach  Virginia  until  the  following  April.  The  supplies 
contained  in  it  were  distributed  among  the  colonists.* 

The  Company  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  the 
funds  necessary  to  purchase  and  send  out  the  Second 
Supply,  which  arrived  at  Jamestown  in  the  autumn  of 
1608  in  two  ships.*    A  storehouse  in  anticipation  of  it 

>  Letter  of  Francis  Perkins,  Brown's  Qenetia  of  th»  United  Staiet, 
p.  176. 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  103-105. 

*  Zixaiga.  to  Philip  III,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Oeaeiit  of  tltt 
United  States,  p.  172. 
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hod  been  erected  for  its  accommodation.  A  private  trade 
sprang  up  at  once  between  the  sailors  and  the  colonists, 
and  between  the  sailors  and  the  Indians,  tlie  colonists 
acting  as  factors.  A  strong  complaint  was  made  that 
the  articles  which  should  have  gone  to  the  settlers  with- 
out any  charge,  were  thus  disposed  of  to  the  private 
advantage  of  persons  who  belonged  to  the  vessels.  The 
hatchets,  chisels,  mattocks,  and  pickaxes,  forming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Second  Supply,  were  dispersed  among 
the  aborigines.  Knives  and  pike-heads,  shot  and  powder, 
disappeared  into  the  same  hands,  a  return  being  made 
through  the  secret  agency  of  the  colonists,  in  ski  us, 
baskets,  and  wild  animals.  One  mariner  alone  is  stated 
to  have  obtained  by  this  means,  furs  which  netted  him 
thirty  pounds  sterling  in  England.  The  articles  sold  in 
an  underhand  way  to  the  settlers  by  the  sailors  of  the 
Second  Supply  were  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  biscuit, 
oatmeal,  beer,  and  aquavitEe.  There  are  iiidlcationa  that 
a  large  quantity  of  wheat  was  imported  in  this  Supply. 
It  had  been  deposited  in  casks  as  a  protection,  being 
intended  for  food,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  for  seed ; 
this  wheat  in  a  few  months  had  either  rotted  or  been 
consumed  by  rats  which  had  found  their  way  into  Vir- 
ginia in  the  English  vessels.'  A  part  of  the  Second 
Supply  was  also  made  up  of  clothing ;  this  was  especially 
needed  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  so  much  private 
apparel  in  the  fire  that  broke  out  at  Jamestown  during 
the  previous  winter.  Both  in  the  First  and  Second 
Supplies  there  were  doubtless  consignments  of  garments 
to  individual  colonists  from  their  relatives  in  England. 
In  this  way,  George  Percy  received  in  1608  from  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  articles  of  dress 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  ten  pounds  sterling,  perhaps 
1  Works  0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  121,  127,  128,  166. 
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as  iDUch  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  American 
currency,  a  quantity  which  must  have  been  considered 
very  large  even  for  a  nobleman.^  The  urgent  request 
which  Perkins  had  made  of  members  of  the  Comwallis 
family  with  reference  to  discarded  clothes  was  very  prob- 
ably complied  with  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Supply. 
The  great  difficulty  which  the  Company,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  at  the 
time,  had  found  in  securing  the  means  for  the  purchase  of 
the  goods  in  the  Second  Supply,  had  quite  probably  the 
chief  influence  in  creating  the  demand  for  the  second  char- 
ter, which  was  finally  granted  in  May,  1609.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  charter,  the  fifty-six  city  companies  of 
London  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  persons  united 
themselves  into  a  corporation  of  private  adventurers  for 
the  advancement  of  the  plantation.  Among  them,  were 
many  men  of  very  large  and  many  of  very  small  fortunes. 
About  one-third  paid  into  the  general  fund  thirty-seven 
pounds  and  ten  shUlinga  or  more  apiece;  another  third 
paid  individually  less  than  this  sum,  while  the  remainder 
failed  to  make  payments  at  all.^  The  city  companies 
did  not  contribute  simply  as  incorporated  bodies.  In  the 
records  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  there  is  a  receipt  show- 
ing that  sixty-nine  pounds  sterling  had  been  placed  with 
the  warden  by  members  to  be  invested  for  their  private 
benefit  in  bills  of  adventure  in  the  Virginian  undertaking. 
These  sums  appear  to  have  been  subscribed  at  regular 
meetings  of  the  Company,  each  member  being  left  to  bind 
himself  for  whatever  amount  his  own  inclinations  sug- 
gested. The  names  of  those  refusing  to  do  so  were  care- 
fully taken   down.     The    Mercers'    Company   agreed  to 

'  Memoranda  (1807-1008)  of  Ninih  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Brown's 
Oenuia  of  the  United  States,  p.  178, 

=  Brown's  Gemtia  of  the  United  States,  p.  228. 
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adventure  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  Cloth- 
workers  subscribed,  as  a  body,  one  hundred  marks,  and  the 
members  seemed  to  have  subscribed  individually.  The 
Fishmongers  appear  also  to  have  been  liberal  in  taking 
shares.  In  some  instances,  these  trade  associations  not 
only  contributed  money,  but  also  merchandise,'  the  difFer- 
ent  persons  who  constituted  them  being  probably  some- 
what influenced  by  the  prospect  of  selling  to  the  London 
Company  the  goods  in  their  special  line  of  business  needed 
for  the  supply  of  the  Colony.^  The  first  suggestion  that 
each  city  company  should  take  shares  in  the  London  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  which,  in  return  for  contributions,  bills  of 
adventure  were  promised  to  be  drawn  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  would  subscribe.  It  was  even  proposed  that  the 
different  wards  should  become  shareholders.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Mayor  sent  out  his  precept  to 
the  master  and  warden  of  each  company,  requiring  them 
to  summon  the  members  to  meet  with  a  view  of  making 
individual  subscriptions.*  The  Council  of  Virginia  at 
this  time  were  content  to  seek  assistance  from  the  com- 
panies of  London,  but  at  a  later  period  overtures  were 
made  to  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  strong  inducements  offered  to  obtain  shareholders 
whose  contributions  would  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  Colony  are  set  forth  in  the  contempo- 
raneous pamphlet,  Nova  Britannia.     It  was  fully  antici- 

'  Brown's  Qenesia  of  the  United  Slates,  pp.  252,  257,  268,  280,  389. 

'  W<rrks  of  Capt.  John  Smtih,  p.  029:  "Most  o£  the  tradesmen  in 
LoDdon  th&t  woald  adventure  but  12£  10  sh,,"  wrote  Smith,  "had  the 
{oinishiDg  the  Compciiiy  of  all  such  things  aa  belonged  to  his  trade  ;  such 
juggling  there  waa  betwixt  them  and  sucli  intruding  Committees,  their 
associates,  that  alt  the  trash  they  could  get  in  London  was  sent  ua  In 
Virginia." 

'Brown's  Genttis  of  the  United  States,  pp,  262,  251. 
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pated  by  ita  author,  in  which  opinion  he  was  not  alone, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  but  two  more  consign- 
ments of  articles  to  Virginia,  the  returns  from  which  were 
expected  to  be  so  large  that  not  only  would  there  be  an 
ample  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  Third  Supply,  but 
there  would  be  a  surplus  to  be  reserved  for  the  share- 
holders. To  assure  a  profit  upon  all  the  merchandise  to 
be  thereafter  sent  over,  the  right  was  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Company  of  holding  a  monopoly  of  the  commodities 
of  the  Colony  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  second  charter.  No  division  was  to  be  made  of  the 
gain  to  be  derived  during  tliis  period  from  the  labor  of 
the  settlers  or  by  trade  with  the  Indians  until  the  seven 
years  had  expired,  at  which  time  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  capital  to  be  distributed  among  the  shareholders  would 
be  very  large;  the  amount  to  be  received  by  each  one  was 
to  he  further  increased  by  the  division  of  land  to  take 
place  at  the  close  of  the  same  period,  each  shareholder 
being  entitled  to  an  area  of  soil  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  stock.  The  distribution  of  the  common 
property  in  money  and  land  was  to  be  made  in  1616.' 

The  terms  of  the  charter  of  1609  differed  in  some 
respects  from  those  of  the  charter  of  1606  with  reference 
to  trade.  The  exemption  from  subsidies  and  customs  and 
all  forms  of  taxation  was  extended  from  seven  to  twenty- 
one  years.  The  duty  to  be  paid  by  English  subjects,  not 
members  of  the  Company,  who  imported  goods  into  Vir- 
ginia, was  increased  from  two  and  a  half  per  cent  to  five, 
and  in  case  of  aliens,  from  five  per  cent  to  ten.  The  priv- 
ilege of  exporting  supplies  to  the  Colony  untaxed  was  not 
curtailed  in  its  practical  enjoyment.  In  the  month  in 
which  the  charter  of  1609  received  the  final  seal  of  the 
Kuig,  a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
■  Nova  Brimuaia,  pp.  23-25,  Force's  HUlorical  Tracts,  vol.  L 
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addressed  to  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  custome, 
in  which  they  were  instructed  to  permit  every  commodity 
designed  for  Virginia  to  leave  their  porta  free  from  all 
imposition;'  this  was  intended  to  have  direct  application 
to  the  fleet  making  ready  to  sail  for  Virginia  under  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  now  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth.  The  eiglit  ships  and  the  pinnace  constituting 
the  fleet  carried  over  the  Third  Supply  to  the  Colony, 
which  differed  from  the  two  preceding  it  only  in  quantity, 
being  made  up  principally  of  food  and  apparel  purchased 
with  the  funds  contributed  by  the  personal  and  corporate 
members  of  the  Company  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  flag-ship,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  persons  employed 
in  the  fleet  and  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  were  to 
be  transported,  was  separated  from  the  other  vessels  by  a 
hurricane  and  finally  wrecked  upon  the  islands  of  Bermuda. 
The  remainder  arrived  in  Virginia  safely.  Previous  to 
this  event,  Captain  Argoll  had  reached  the  Colony  on  a 
fishing  expedition,  having  in  his  ship  a  large  supply  of 
wine  and  biscuit  designed  for  private  trade ;  the  necessities 
of  the  people  at  Jamestown  being  very  urgent  at  this  time, 
the  provisions  bad  been  seized  and  consumed.^  The  sup- 
ply brought  in  by  the  fleet  was  very  small.  After  the 
departure  of  the  vessels  in  the  following  October,  although 
the  maize  planted  by  Smith  had  been  recently  gathered,* 
there  intervened  the  frightful  Starving  Time,  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  the  colonists  perished.  Somers  and 
Gates,  who  had  contrived  means  of  escape  from  the  Ber- 
mudas, reached  Virginia  in  May,  and  finding  the  settlers 
plunged  into  the  deepest  misery,  which  they  were  unable 
to  relieve  with   their  insignificant   cargo   of   provisions, 

■  Brown's  Gfne»i»  of  (fie  VnHei  St<Ua,  p.  307. 
*  Wiyrla  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  150. 
»/6i<J.,pp.  187.  170. 
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embarked  tlie  whole  number  on  board  of  their  vessel  and 
dropped  down  the  river  on  their  way  to  Newfoundland, 
but  were  met,  before  they  had  reached  the  Capes,  by  Lord 
Delaware  in  a  Qeet  of  three  ships. 

It  had  been  intended,  after  the  departure  from  England 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gates  in  the  spring  of  1609,  to  dispatch 
Lord  Delaware  to  Virginia  in  the  following  August  with 
ten  vessels,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  funds  re- 
quired to  purchase  this  additional  supply,  various  expe- 
dients were  used.  Among  the  other  steps  taken,  Captain 
Thomas  Holcroft  was  authorized  to  visit  the  United  Prov- 
inces in  order  to  interest  the  English  subjects  residing  in 
that  country  in  the  enterprise,  to  the  extent  of  adventur- 
ing in  it  their  persons  or  their  means.  All  who  should 
contribute  to  the  supply  to  be  sent  in  charge  of  Delaware 
were  to  receive  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Company 
in  the  same  degree  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  that  body 
from  its  beginning.  Upon  them  also  were  to  be  conferred, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  shares 
in  the  lands  of  Virginia  and  in  the  accumulated  capital  of 
the  corporation,  when  the  first  division  of  both  took  place 
in  1616,  previous  to  a  general  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  right  to  enter  into  private  commercial  relations 
with  the  colonists  after  1616  was  granted  to  each  person  con- 
tributing to  the  funds  of  the  Company,  who  should  desire 
to  trade  in  the  expectation  that  it  woiUd  be  profitable.^ 

The  return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1609  of  what 
remained  of  the  fleet  which  had  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year  under  such  favorable  auspices,  had,  on 
account  of  the  discouraging  reports  brought  over,  the 
effect  of  diminishing  interest  in  the  enterprise,  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  if  the  issue  bad  been  more  fortunate,  would 

)  Instnicttons  to  HolcroEt,  Browa'a  Geneiit  of  the  United  State*. 
pp.  317,  816. 
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have  contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  Ratcliffe,  in  his 
letter  to  Salisbury,  sent  to  England  at  this  time,  recom- 
mended that  provisions  for  one  year  should  be  forwarded 
to  Virginia,  but  it  had  now  become  difficult  to  secure  the 
means  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  managers  of 
the  Company  nevertheless  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  the 
calamities  of  the  expedition  under  Gates,  upon  which  so 
many  hopes  had  been  founded  ;  barely  a  fortnight  after 
the  vessels  that  had  gone  out  in  this  expedition  reached 
England,  they  issued  the  2Vm€  and  Sincere  Declaration^ 
in  which  a  powerful  appeal  was  made  to  every  instinct  of 
the  English  people,  religious,  political,  and  material,  to 
induce  them  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
enterprise,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  disasters  that  had  over- 
taken it.^  This  appeal  was  followed  up  doubtless  by  still 
more  active  and  direct  measures  for  securing  the  necessary 
funds.  It  proved  highly  effective.  In  April,  1610,  Dela- 
ware sailed  from  England  to  Virginia  with  a  fleet  of  three 
vessels,  laden  with  cargoes  purchased  in  a  measure  by  his 
own  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Company.  The 
additional  money  required  had  been  adventured  by  other 
shareholders.  As  soon  as  Delaware  had  reestablished  the 
Colony  at  Jamestown,  he  ordered  Gates  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  the  articles  for  which  provision  had  at  the 
time  of  his  own  departure  from  the  mother  country  been 
made,  at  least  in  part.^  It  was  during  this  visit  that 
Gates  was  summoned  before  the  Council  in  London  and 
questioned  as  to  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  enter- 
prise, the  Council  being  very  much  discouraged  by  his 
failure  to  bring  with  him,  on  his  return,  commodities,  by 

'  True  tuid  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  Qeneets  of  the  United  States, 
p.  338. 

*  Zaniga  to  Pbilip  III,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
Staiet,  p.  386. 
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the  sale  of  which,  the  expense  of  the  supplies  to  be  sent  to 
Virginia  could  be  met.^  Among  those  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  fund  covering  the  charges  for  these  supplies,' 
were  probably  several  of  the  city  companies,  subscribing 
in  the  persons  of  their  members,  and,  in  some  instances, 
as  incorporated  bodies.  The  Grocers'  Company  advent- 
ured one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  Mercers  posi- 
tively refused  to  contribute  further  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Plantation,  and  in  this  course  they  were  doubtless 
followed  by  other  corporations  to  which  similar  appeals 
had  been  made.^  In  December,  1610,  the  ship  Hereultt 
sailed  to  Virginia  with  a  cargo  of  supplies,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  was  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  with  a  fleet 
of  three  vessels,  containing  a  great  abundance  of  victuals 
and  furniture.  In  the  following  spring,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  set  out  for  Jamestown  in  command  of  three  ships 
and  three  caravels,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  provisions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  colonists. 

The  funds  with  which  the  supplies  forwarded  to 
Virginia  in  the  care  of  Gates  had  been  purchased  were 
procured  in  large  part  by  circular  letters  addressed  to 
private  persons  and  city  companies.  Towns  were  invited 
to  subscribe  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  particular  citizens,  the  hope  being  confidently 
extended  that  the  enterprise  would  now  have  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  proposed  to  send  to  Virginia,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  two  years,  three  cargoes  valued  at  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  of  this  amount,  eighteen  thou- 
sand had  been  raised  previous  to  February,  1611,  and  it 
was  expected  to  secure  the  remainder  from  the  gentry, 
merchants,  and  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  subscrip- 
tions made  by  private  persons,  not  one  was  less  than 

'  Worla  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  604. 

"  Brown's  OenesU  of  the  United  StaUt,  pp.  369,  301,  442. 
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thirty-seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings;  in  some  cases,  they 
ran  to  a  figure  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
•pounds.  Noblemen  and  the  companies  of  London  sub- 
scribed five  thousand  of  the  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  collected.^ 

During  the  time  that  Gates  and  Dale  were  in  control 
in  Virginia,  the  martial  laws,  drawn  from  the  military 
administration  of  the  Low  Countries,  were  in  operation, 
and  were  particularly  effective  in  ensuring  the  preser- 
vation of  the  imported  supplies.  These  supplies  appear 
to  have  been  still  in  the  keeping  of  a  Cape  Merchant. 
Among  those  who  were  named  by  Lord  Delaware  as 
having  been  appointed  by  himself  in  the  previous  year 
to  positions  under  him,  no  Cape  Merchant  is  mientioned, 
although  the  clerks  who  were  required  to  be  associated 
with  him  are  referred  to.*  By  the  martial  laws,  the 
fullest  regulations  were  established  for  the  guidance  of 
such  an  oIHcer,  and  for  his  punishment  in  case  he  mis- 
appropriated the  stores  placed  under  his  charge ; '  if  he 
embezzled,  sold,  or  gave  away  any  article  belonging  to 
these  stores,  or  made  out  a  false  account  when  he  pre- 
sented his  report  to  the  Governor,  he  rendered  himself 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  death.  If  any  private  person 
carried  off  the  victuals  or  arms,  linen  or  woollen  clothing, 
hose  or  shoes,  hats  or  caps,  instruments  or  tools  in  the 
care  of  the  Cape  Merchant,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  same 
extreme  punishment.  That  this  was  not  a  provision 
designed  m  terrorem  simply,  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that 

I  CItcuIst  Letter  of  the  Virginia  Council,  Lists  of  Subscribers,  Brown's 
Genetii  of  the  UnUed  States,  pp.  463-469, 

*  Council  in  Virginia  to  tlie  Virginia  Company,  Brown's  Cfeitesis  of  the 
UnUed  State*,  p.  408.  T\ra  clerka,  Daniel  Tucker  and  Robert  Wild, 
were  appointed  b;  Delaware  on  his  arrival  in  the  Colony. 

»  Lawes,  Divine,  Uorall  and  Marliall,  p.  13,  Force's  Sisforlcal  Tractt, 
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on  one  occaaion  a  colonist  who  had  committed  a  robbery 
upon  the  store  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  suffered  to  perish 
by  starvation,'  Culprits  of  this  kind,  it  is  probable,  were 
usually  hung,  the  harshness  in  this  special  case  being 
doubtless  exemplary.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
serious  evils  resulting  from  the  unlicensed  trading  be- 
tween the  sailors  on  the  ships  arriving  in  the  James 
River,  and  the  colonists  on  shore,  the  seamen  bartering 
cheese  and  biscuit,  meal,  bacon,  oil,  butter,  spice,  and 
aquavibe  for  the  clothing,  furniture,  instruments,  tools, 
and  implements  of  the  settlers,  it  was  provided  that  all 
mariners  who  made  this  exchange  should  not  only  be 
deprived  of  the  goods  thus  obtained  and  forfeit  the  en- 
tire amount  of  their  wages,  but  should  also  be  publicly 
whipped  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  which 
should  find  the  charge  to  be  true.  If  the  exchange  had 
been  at  an  unconscionable  price,  advantage  being  taken 
of  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  death  was  to  be  the 
punishment.  Proclamations  setting  forth  the  legal  rates 
in  the  sale  of  all  commodities  were  attached  to  the  masts 
of  every  vessel  that  arrived,  and  this  was  to  be  taken  as 
sufficient  notice  of  the  consequences  of  an  extreme  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  no  justi- 
fication for  buying  without  authority  the  articles  specified, 
even  at  approved  valuations.'  In  spite  of  the  more  care- 
ful administration  enforced  by  Gates  and  Dale,  there 
appears  to  have  been  at  times  a  great  lack  of  necessary 
supplies.  Molina,  writing  in  161S,  after  a  detention  of 
two  years  in  Vii^inia,  refers  to  the  wretched  clothing 
of  the  colonists.     He  describes  his  own  dress  as  being 

'  Briete  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia,  Colonial  Seeord* 
of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  74. 

*  Lawes,  Divine,  Moratl  and  MwUalt,  p.  14,  Force's  Historical  TYartr, 
vol.  III. 
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in  a  state  of  such  raggedaess  as  to  leave  him  virtually 
naked.' 

In  1612,  the  third  charter  was  granted ;  in  this  the 
names  of  many  additional  adventures  were  inserted,  the 
greater  proportion  of  whom  belonged  to  the  gentry. 
The  largest  amount  subscribed  in  any  individual  case  was 
thirty-seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings  sterling.  Under 
the  tei-ms  of  this  charter,  the  goods  exported  from  Eng- 
land for  use  in  Virginia  were  exempted  from  all  duties 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  A  much  more  important 
clause  authorized  the  officers  of  the  Company  to  establish 
one  or  more  lotteries  to  be  held  during  twelve  months,  un- 
less it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  King  that  they  should  con- 
tinue for  a  longer  time.  At  least  six  months'  warning 
was  to  be  allowed  after  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The 
right  to  hold  lotteries  was  granted  without  regard  to  any 
special  city,  and  such  prizes  and  conditions  were  to  be 
prescribed  as  seemed  advisable  to  the  members.  The 
Company  was  empowered  to  name  the  persons  who  were 
to  take  charge  of  the  drawings,  and  no  interference  with 
the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  was  to 
be  attempted  by  any  public  officer  or  private  individual.* 
The  bestowal  of  the  right  to  hold  lotteries  is  an  indication 
of  the  great  difficulty  found,  after  the  various  discourage- 
ments which  had  occurred,  in  raising  funds  by  subscription 
in  order  to  send  supplies  to  Virginia.  It  was  accepted  at 
the  time  as  an  evidence  of  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  profitable 
character  of  the  enterprise. ^  Whether  those  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  looked  at  it  in  this  light 
or  not,  they  proceeded  with  great  promptness  and  energy 

t  MoUna  to  Velaaco,  Brown's  Generis  of  ihe  United  States,  p.  861. 
*  Third  Charter,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  Slate$,  pp.  552,  653. 
»  Digby  to  Carleton,  May  22,  1613,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
State;  p.  034. 
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in  turning  to  account  this  new  means  of  procuring  money 
for  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Books  containing  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  mayors  of  the  different  cities 
of  England,  with  the  request  that  they  would  urge  the 
scheme  upon  tlie  attention  of  their  townsmen.  Other 
books  were  prepared  and  stamped  with  the  general  seat, 
in  which  all  who  desired  to  invest  in  the  lottery  entered 
their  names,  with  such  sums  attached  as  they  should  de- 
cide to  risk.  Lots  were  purchased  not  only  by  individ- 
uals, but  also  by  churches  and  corporations.  The  first 
drawing  began  in  June,  1612,  and  ended  by  the  20tb  of 
July,  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  being  distributed  in 
prizes.  From  this  lottery,  the  Company  obtained  sixty 
thousand  ducats,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  A  small 
standing  lottery  for  the  same  purpose  was  erected  in  the 
winter  of  1613,  the  announcement  being  made  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  send  victuals  to  Virginia,  and  that 
the  goods  to  be  shipped  thither  were  to  be  restricted  to 
clothing.^ 

So  far,  not  less  than  forty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
obtained  by  private  contributions  or  from  lotteries,  had 
been  expended  for  the  advancement  of  the  Plantation. 
The  Company  now  determined,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  funds,  to  bring  suit  in  Chancery  against  all  the  ad- 
venturers who  were  derelict  in  turning  over  the  full 
amount  of  their  subscriptions;  a  bill  was  drawn  and 
presented  in  April,  1613,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  on 
many  occasions  when  the  treasury  was  empty,  the  Com- 
pany had  been  compelled  to  raise  money  by  pledging  its 
credit  in  the  expectation  that  the  amount  would  be  re- 
funded by  the  payment  of  the  claims  against  those  mem- 
bers who  bad  refused  to  deliver  the  sums  for  which  they 

1  For  iJieseTarioasdetiUls,  see  docmneats  published  in  Brown's  OtnuSt 
of  the  United  Stales,  pp.  556,  560,  581,  570,  672,  575,  691,  808. 
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were  bound  over  their  signatures,  or  who  had  deferred 
doing  so  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  delinquents  in- 
cluded many  very  prominent  persons.  The  suit  against 
them  was  successful,  about  four  thousand  pounds  sterling 
being  thus  secured.^  In  October,  the  ship  Elizabeth  left 
England  for  Virginia  with  provisions  of  different  kinds, 
purchased,  not  improbably,  with  this  sum.  In  the  spring 
of  1614,  a  tract  showing  the  condition  of  the  Colony  and 
setting  forth  the  plan  of  a  great  lottery  was  is-sued,  copies 
of  which,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, were  sent  to  all  the  city  companies  in  London ;  *  a 
strong  appeal  was  made  in  this  letter  to  induce  their 
members  to  adventure  in  the  proposed  scheme.  The 
need  of  some  means  of  raising  money  was  now  so  great 
that  a  proposition  to  yield  up  its  patent  was  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Company.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  support  of  the  state,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Par- 
liament, but  like  all  the  measures  of  the  same  session,  did 
not  come  to  a  final  decision."  The  response  of  the  vari- 
ous city  companies  to  the  appeal  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  so  successful,  that  in  February,  1615,  a  second  letter 
was  dispatched  to  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom.*  A  Declaration  was  now  issued  by  the  Lon- 
don Company  in  which  it  was  announced  that  tlie  present 
standing  lottery  would  be  the  last  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Plantation.  Special  inducements  were  offered  to 
all  who  would  take  lots  amounting  to  twelve  pounds,  ten 
shillings  or  more ;  to  such  persons,  proyided  they  would 

1  Brooke  to  EUesmere,  Brown's  Oenetit  of  the  United  SCatee,  p.  630  ; 
Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  Ibid.,  p.  656. 

I  Brown's  Qeneeis  of  Ike  United  States,  p.  666. 

■  Extract  from  Commons'  Journal,  Brown's  Qeneeis  of  the  (Tnited 
fiote*.  p.  689.    tbid.,  pp.  692,  696. 

•  NeiU's  I^jKnfA  VeiMSta,  p.  199. 
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remit  any  prize  which  they  might  win,  bills  of  adventure 
would  be  given,  entitling  them  to  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  lands  of  the  Colony  when  distributed,  and  in  the 
profit  of  the  capital  to  be  divided.  Members  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  who  had  failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
in  full,  were  to  he  entirely  exempted  if  they  risked 
double  the  value  of  the  shares  in  which  they  were  delin- 
quent ;  a  failure  to  claim  their  prizes  conferred  on  them 
a  right  to  additional  bills  of  adventure  for  the  entire 
amount  which  they  had  expended  in  the  lottery.'  With 
a  view  to  securing  at  the  earliest  date  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  the  Company  to  send  supplies  to  the  Colony,  all 
persons  who  paid  three  pounds  sterling  into  the  lottery 
were  to  receive  a  silver  spoon,  valued  at  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  or  that  amount  in  coin  was  to  be  returned  to 
them  without  diminishing  the  sum  they  had  ventured. 
The  lottery  was  drawn  in  November,  1615.  The  extent 
to  which  the  city  companies  of  London  and  its  citizens 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  other  towns  took  lots  must 
have  been  considerable,  though  it  probably  fell  short  of 
the  hope  that  liad  been  entertained."  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Company  had  not  failed  to  send  out  supplies  to  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  declaration  issued  in  February,  1615,  it 
was  stated  that  this  body  had  very  lately  dispatched  two 
instalments  of  men  and  provisions,  including  also  cloth- 
ing.* Argoll  had  captured  in  his  expedition  to  Port 
Royal  a  lai^e  quantity  of  various  articles  which  were  of 
great  service  to  the  Colony.* 

■  A  Declaration  for  tba  Lottery,  Brown's  GenetU  of  the  VniUd  Statet, 
p.  783. 

^  See  extracts  from  recoids  of  Dover  and  Wycombe,  Brown's  Qen^* 
of  the  Unilfd  Statee,  pp.  768, 769, 

*  A  Declaration  for  the  Lottery,  Brown's  Genatt  of  (A«  United  State*, 
p.  762. 

*  Work*  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  617. 
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In  1616,  the  period  of  seven  years  during  which  the 
stock  of  the  Company  to  be  accumulated  by  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  was  to  remain  undivided,  drew 
to  a  close.  The  returns  from  the  enterprise  had  been  so 
small,'  that  the  profits,  which  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow, 
were  never  realized ;  those  who  had  adventured  their 
money  in  supporting  it,  found  their  recompense  only  in 
the  distribution  of  lands,  conveyed  in  successive  divi- 
dends as  the  country  was  cleared  of  forest.  In  this  sub- 
division, all  persona  shared  in  proportion  to  their  bills  of 
adventure,  whether  they  had  invested  many  years  before 
or  but  recently.^  When  the  period  of  seven  years  ended 
in  1616,  the  Company  was  compelled,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  funds  in  its  treasury,  to  adopt  a  new  method  for  fur- 
nishing the  colonists  with  the  different  articles  which 
they  were  forced  to  import  to  meet  their  necessities. 
There  was  erected  what  was  described  aa  the  "Society 
of  Particular  Adventurers  for  Traffic  with  the  People  of 
Vii^inia  in  Joint  Stock."  Instead  of  the  supplies  being 
forwarded  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  they  were  now 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  Magazine  ;  to  which  the  members 
could  contribute  such  sums  as  they  were  willing  to  vent- 
ure in  their  individual  capacity.  It  was  practically  an 
association  of  private  persons,  among  whom  were  divided 
the  returns  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  they 
risked.  The  general  Company  was  not  prevented  from 
investing  the  common  funds  in  the  Magazine;  if  it  did 
so,  it  shared  in  the  profits  and  losses  like  an  ordinary 
adventurer.^ 

I  Extract  from  the  Trade's  Increase,  Brown's  Qeaeeit  of  the  United 
Statfa,  p.  TOS. 

>  A  Briefs  Declaration,  Bioim's  Genetif  of  the  United  States,  pp.  778, 
779. 

t,  24,  Force's  HUtorical 
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The  affairs  of  the  Magazine  were  administered  by  a 
director,  who  was  agisted  by  a  committee  of  five  council- 
lors; it  was  80  far  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  its  accoiintfl  were  required  to  be  passed  upon 
by  auditors  specially  nominated  at  a  Quarter  Court.  The 
adventurers,  however,  held  separate  meetings,  at  which 
all  routine  business  was  transacted.' 

No  outside  trader  at  this  time  could  send  supplies  to 
the  Colony,  the  regulation  being  as  strict  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  joint  stock  as  it  was  previous  to  1616.* 
Doubtless,  however,  the  general  rule  was  modified  now,  as 
it  was  under  the  Orders  and  Constitutions  of  1619,  which 
permitted  any  one,  whether  connected  with  the  Company 
or  not,  to  import  cattle,  grain,  and  munition  into  Vir- 
ginia if  the  members  of  that  body,  when  requested  by 
the  Quarter  Court,  declined  or  failed  to  subscribe  to  the 
Magazine.'  The  vessels  which  before  this  year  had  carried 
supplies  to  the  Colony,  had  also  brought  in  a  lai^e  number 
of  persons  who  proposed  to  reside  in  Vii^inia.  The  ship 
now  conveying  the  articles  purchased  by  the  adventurers 
who  entered  into  the  joint  stock,  was  known  as  the 
magazine  ship,  and  its  loading  was  confined  to  goods  and 

1  OoHingumod  MS.  Record*  of  London  Company,  in  Congressional 
Library,  vol.  I,  pp.  22,  50.  The  first  director  nas  Atdernian  Johnson, 
nfao  showed  at  this  time  the  unBCrupaious  qualitiea  which  at  a,  Ui«r 
period  distinguished  him  so  conspicuously  as  a  member  of  the  Warwick 
faction.  In  1619,  he  was  charged  with  diverting  to  the  Magazine,  funds 
which  belonged  to  the  Company.  This  had  been  done  by  him  first  in 
1617,  the  sum  being  £341  13s.  Ad.,  and  afterwards  in  1618,  when  ha 
appropriated  for  the  Magazine  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
tobacco  produced  in  the  common  garden.    See  Ibid.,  p.  VH, 

■  A  broadside,  issued  in  1616-17,  gave  permission  to  persons  in  Eng- 
land to  send  private  supplies  to  their  friends  in  Virginia.  Brown's  Gcncti* 
of  tlu  UniUd  Stales,  p.  7B8. 

■  Orders  and  Constitutions  at  1610,  p.  23,  Force's  Hiitorieal  TracU, 
vol.  UI. 
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to  the  few  men  who  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them 
both  before  and  after  their  arrival  at  Jamestown.  The 
first  magazine  ship  was  the  Susan,  a  vessel  of  small  size. 
Its  cargo  was  restricted  to  clothing,  of  which  the  Colony 
at  all  times  stood  in  great  need,  apparel  being  only  pro- 
curable from  England.'  The  goods  in  the  Sutan  were 
placed  in  the  care  of  Abraham  Piersey  as  Cape  Merchant, 
both  during  the  voyage  and  after  Virginia  was  reached. 
The  Cape  Merchant  who  came  over  in  the  magazine  ship 
was  not  simply  a  supercargo;  he  was  also  the  factor  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  jomt  stock,  who  relied  upon  his  integ< 
rity  and  faithfulness  in  exchanging  the  articles  they  sent 
over,  at  the  rates  f^reed  upon  beforehand.  At  this  time, 
the  only  commodities  produced  in  the  Colony  which 
assured  a  profit  when  sold  in  England  were  tobacco  and 
sassafras;  for  them  alone  the  contents  of  the  magazine 
ship  were  exchanged,  and  for  that  reason,  the  members  of 
the  joint  stock  sought  to  confine  their  monopoly  in  the 
trade  of  Vii^nia  only  to  these  products.  Piersey  returned 
to  England  in  the  Sman,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
came  back  in  the  George,  the  second  magazine  ship  of 
which  he  had  charge  in  the  capacity  of  Cape  Merchant.^ 
The  cargo  of  tliis  vessel  was  probably  not  larger  than  that 
of  the  Susan,  but  it  was  delayed  five  months  in  the  out- 
ward voyage,  which  caused  the  articles  brought  over  in  it 
to  arrive  in  bad  condition.^ 

I  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Tirginia,  Colonial  Record*  of 
Virginia,  Slate  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  18T4,  p.  77. 

*  Va.  Land  Patenla,  vol.  l(ft!8-1643,  p.  19. 

»  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  536.  The  following  "  Reasons  touch- 
ing the  most  couvenient  time  and  Beason  of  ye  year  for  ye  magazine 
■Up  to  set  forth  from  England  towurds  Virginia,"  are  taken  from  Records 
of  Jno.  Rolfe,  secretary  and  recelver.general,  Register  Book,  No.  41,  in 
the  inaniiBCript,  Ch.  23,  ^O.  221,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  which  formed  a  pan  of  Mr.  JeSeiBOn's 
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Piereey,  as  soon  as  he  reached  Virginia,  delivered  to 
Argoll,  who  at  that  time  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
Colony,  letters  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  placing 
his  authority  in  disposing  of  the  goods  of  the  Mt^azine 
upon  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Governor,'  This 
excited  the  warm  indignation  of  Argoll,  who  now  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  with  contempt  the  command  of  the  Com- 
pany in  England,  that  the  tobacco  and  sassafras  should  I  e 
reserved  to  be  exchanged  for  the  merchandise  imported  in 
the  magazine  ship.  In  spite  of  the  severe  laws  introduced 
by  Gates  and  Dale,  condemning  with  the  utmost  severity 
all  bartering  between  the  captains  and  mariners  of  vessels 
and  the  settlers,  Argoll  permitted  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  passengers  in  their  ships,  to  buy  up  all  the  tobacco  and 
sassafras  that  they  could  obtain,  thus  seriously  diminish- 
ing if  not  dissipating  the  supply  upon  which  the  Cape 
Merchant  had  depended  for  the  profitable  disposition  of 

librftiy,  purchased  b;  Conp'eEa  ;  tbey  are  also  in  Bandolph  MSS.,  VoL 
III,  p.  139,  Virginia  Historical  Society  Manuscript  Collectioiia.  "  I.  To 
"  be  here  (Virginia)  in  September,  start  in  June,  at  which  time  com 
"  and  tobacco  are  liarvested.  2.  After  September,  goods  can  be  landed 
"  or  ahipt  without  great  hazard.  3.  Because  there  being  few  tailors, 
"  people  will  not  be  able  to  get  their  clothes  in  time  for  winter.  4.  Tou 
"  (that  is,  the  Company)  will  then  have  the  best  tobacco.  6.  Tour 
"ships  will  get  home  by  Candlemas,  before  the  Ea«t  Inijia  sliips  set 
"  out,  which  will  help  ye  speedy  venting  of  your  tobacco.  6.  If  the 
"  ships  fail  to  arrive  before  March,  our  seed  time,  we  cannot  aSord  to 
' '  attend  to  the  Magazine.  7.  For  want  of  boats,  it  will  be  fourteen  days' 
"  loss  to  a  man  in  transportation  of  goods,  in  which  time  he  may  lose  all 
'*  his  com  and  tobacco.  8.  If  your  ships  return  after  April,  the  heat  of 
"  the  hole  will  hurt  the  tobacco.  0.  Furnish  the  Magazine  with  more  than 
"  is  needed  in  the  present  and  let  a  continual  trade  be  on  foot,  and  then 
"  at  the  arrival  of  yonr  shipping,  you  will  have  a  cargo  of  commodities 
"  ready,  which  will  be  soon  despatched.  10.  If  you  grant  more  commis- 
"sions  for  general  trade,  as  you  have  to  Captain  Martin,  (of  Martin's 
"  Hundred,  which  enjoyed  special  privileges  and  immunities)  you  will 
"overtiirow  the  Magazine." 

1  Bandolph  M8S.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  IM. 
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the  goods  in  the  Magazine.  Moreover,  the  free  trade 
inaugurated  by  the  Governor  destroyed  all  uniformity 
ia  the  rates  of  purchase,  upon  which  the  adventurers  in 
the  joint  stock  had  relied  for  their  margin  of  gaiu.^  Ai^oll 
was  undoubtedly  influenced  in  this  independent  course  by 
a  spirit  of  the  grossest  selfishness.  His  general  career  as 
Executive  was  in  keeping  with  this  open  violation  of  the 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  his  superior  officers  in 
England.  It  is,  however,  an  open  question  as  to  what 
extent  a  conscientious  person  in  his  position  might  have 
thought  that  a  free  exchange  of  the  products  of  Virginia 
for  the  merchandise  of  any  trader  who  might  come  for- 
ward to  barter,  was  more  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  inhabitants,  even  at  this  early  period,  than  the  monop- 
oly enjoyed  by  the  adventurers  of  the  Magazine,  who  had 
tlie  countenance  and  the  aid  of  the  Company  itself.  There 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ArgoU's  action  among 
the  great  body  of  the  members,  those  not  immediately 
interested  in  the  M^azine  holding  the  same  views  as 
those  who  were.  The  Magazine,  they  declared  with  great 
earnestness,  was  the  prop  of  the  Plantation  and  the  life  of 
the  adventurers.  To  destroy  the  profit  expected  of  it  by 
allowing  an  absolute  free  commerce  was  to  deprive  the 
Colony,  still  in  a  state  of  infancy,  of  an  annual  supply 
which  could  be  relied  on  with  the  fullest  confidence.  No 
adventurers  would  he  willing  to  send  out  a  cargo  of  goods 
without  assurance  of  a  market,  or  at  best  with  the  j^rospeet 
only  of  sales  at  tery  low  rates.  The  collapse  of  the  joint 
stock  would  inevitably  inflict  injury  upon  the  peojjle,  even 
though  it  should  give  encouragement  to  i>ersons  who  de- 
sired to  trade  in  Virginia  on  their  own  private  account.^ 

^  Abstracts  of  ProceetUngi  of  the  Virginia  Companji  of  London,  yo\.  U, 
pp.  31,  32. 
'Ibid. 
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There  are  indications  that  the  monopoly  the  Company 
sought  to  enforce  in  tobacco  and  sassafras  would,  if  it 
had  been  put  into  the  strictest  oijeration,  have  excluded 
all  independent  traffic.  In  1618,  a  petition  was  offered 
to  Lord  Zouch  as  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in 
which  permission  was  sought  by  Captain  Andrews  of  the 
Silver  Falcon,  who  was  associated  with  a  Daitch  merchant, 
to  make  a  trading  voyage  to  America.  Among  the  objects 
to  be  secured  were  the  erection  of  a  plantation  for  the 
production  of  tobacco  and  grain,  the  purchase  of  fins 
from  the  Indians,  and  the  barter  of  fish  caught  on  the 
coast  of  Canada  for  the  commodities  to  be  obtained  in 
Virginia.  The  great  evils  to  he  expected,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  were 
that  the  "  monopolists  "  of  that  Colony  would  break  up 
any  settlement  the  petitioners  established,  by  removing 
the  people,  or  would  prohibit  all  trade  between  them  and 
the  Virginians,  or  if  they  did  not  do  this,  would  at  any 
rate  except  tobacco  and  sassafras  from  the  list  of  articles 
to  he  exchanged,  in  which  case,  all  the  rest  might  as  well 
be  denied.^  As  a  means  of  conciliating  the  Company, 
they  proposed  that  if  the  result  of  the  voyage  was  highly 
profitable,  they  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
gains  to  meeting  the  regular  charges  upon  that  body  in 
supporting  the  plantation.  Zouch  granted  the  warrant 
sought,  the  vessel  being  described  as  his  own.' 

The  magazine  ship,  the  George  was  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  year  of  its  arrival  by  two  other  vessels,  which 
had  been  dispatched  by  the  same  combination  of  private 

*  Project  of  the  Toyage  of  the  Silver  Falcon,  British  State  Poffrt, 
Colonial,  vol.  I,  No.  38;  Sainabury  AbstTOOt  for  1618,  p.  236,  V».  Slate 
Library. 

*  Warrant  from  Zouch  as  wardeo  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  British  Satt 
Papers,  Colonial;  Sainsbury  AbiiTactsfor  1618,-p.  8,  Va.  State  Library. 
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adventnrerB  contributing  in  joint  stock  tinder  the  auspices 
of  the  Company.  The  William  and  Thomat,  the  last  of 
these  two  vessels  to  reach  Virginia,  which  was  in  January, 
1618,  was  accompanied  by  the  Gift,  a  ship  sent  to  the 
Colony  by  the  Society  of  Martin's  Hundred,  one  of  the 
private  associations  to  which  a  large  grant  of  land  had 
been  made  when  the  year  came  around  for  the  first  decla- 
ration of  a  dividend.*  This  vessel  brought  over  supplies 
intended  for  the  Hundred  only.  The  supplies  imported 
in  the  William  and  Thoma»  seem  to  have  been  exchanged 
for  tobacco  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  ArgoU  and  the  ruin 
which  his  policy  had  caused,  for  it  returned  to  Englaod 
in  July,  1619,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  A  large  sum  in  the  shaijc  of  bills  of  exchange 
upon  the  Company  was  also  brought  back,  apparently 
indicating  that  the  Magazine  had  fallen  short  in  quantity 
of  goods,  of  the  demand  in  the  Colony,  so  that  the  Cape 
Merchant  was  forced  to  pay  in  this  form  for  a  part  of  the 
tobacco  bought.  Abraham  Piersey  did  not  return  to 
England  in  the  magazine  ship,  but  instead  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  he  recommended  that  thereafter  he  should  be 
permitted  to  sell  the  articles  forwarded  to  him  as  Cape 
Merchant  at  such  rates  as  he  could  secure,  without  regard 
to  any  price  fixed  upon  by  the  adventurers  of  the  joint 
stock.  He  also  complained  that  much  of  the  merchandise 
sent  him  was  not  suited  to  the  character  of  the  trade  in 
Virginia.* 

1  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Vii^nia,  Colonial  Seeerrdt  of 
Virginia,  Sute  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  78. 

*  Abilracti  of  Proceeding!  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  7ol.  I, 
pp.  12, 13.  The  Cape  Merchant  had  difficult;  in  collecting  some  of  the 
debta  due  the  Magazine,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  Captain  Martin.  "  Mr. 
Piersey,  ttie  Cape  Merchant,  taking  notice  of  Captain  Martin's  denial  of 
protecting  any  within  his  territory  from  aireat  for  debt,  affirmed  that 
baring  delivered  divera  warrants  to  the  provoat  marshal  of  James  City 
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The  suggestion  of  Piersey  as  to  abolishing  all  fixed 
prices  in  bartering  goods  for  tobacco  did  not  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Company.  Among  the  instructions  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  first  Assembly  convening 
in  the  Colony,  was  one  that  required  the  members  to  pasa 
a  law  establishing  the  rate  of  exchange  at  three  shillings 
a  pound  for  the  highest  grade  of  tobacco,  and  eighteen 
pence  for  the  lowest.  The  Cape  Merchant  was  ordered 
by  the  Assembly  to  appear  before  it  and  to  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  this  regulation,  which  he  declined  to  do  until 
a  distinct  command  had  been  given  him  to  that  effect,  to 
serve  as  an  acquittance  in  case  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
pany had  not  been  clearly  understood.  He  was  limited 
to  a  gain  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  hundred  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  goods.  In  paying  for  tobacco  offered 
him  for  sale,  he  was  required  to  settle  in  bills  of  exchange 
if  this  should  be  desired  by  the  owner,  which  was  not 
unlikely,  as  he  might  wish  to  remit  money  to  debtors  or 
friends  in  England.  In  the  mother  country  only  were 
such  bills  to  be  made  payable.^ 

Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  Cape  Merchant  in  exchanging  goods  for  Virginian 
commodities.  In  making  payment,  he  was  instructed  to 
draw  up  two  invoices,  one  of  which  was  to  be  retained  by 
himself  and  the  other  to  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for 
safe-keeping.  If  a  dispute  were  to  arise,  there  would  be 
at  least  one  voucher  to  show  the  character  of  the  original 
transaction.     Under  special  circumstances,  the  law  passed 

in  VlTRinla,  Ui  be  aerved  en  men  that  were  indebted,  living  loosely  within 
Captain  Martin's  plantation,  the  provost  maraball  told  bim  that  the  s^d 
Captain  Martin  resisted  the  officer,  and  drew  arms  upon  and  would  not 
suffer  hint  to  execute  the  said  Warrants."  Afistracta  of  Froettdingi  0/ 
the  Virginia  Company  af  London,  vol.  I,  pp.  187,  188. 

'  For  these  and  following  details,  see  Lanea  of  Assembly,  1619,  Colonial 
Secordi  af  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  pp.  22-24 
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by  the  Aesembly  exempted  tbe  planter  from  the  operation 
of  the  rule  constraining  him  to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  to 
the  Magazine.  If  the  supplies  contained  in  the  M^azine 
did  not  include  some  article  recognized  as  a  necessary  of 
life,  such  an  article  might  be  bought  from  any  one  who 
offered  it  for  sale,  but  the  purchaser  was  required  in 
doing  BO  to  pay  at  the  rate  laid  down  for  the  same  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  Cape  Merchant  was  the  seller.  In  such 
purchases  the  consent  of  the  Governor  had  first  to  be 
secured.  The  commodities  produced  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  laud  owned  by  private  associations  and  known  as 
Hundreds,  were  not  brought  to  the  Cape  Merchant  for 
exchange,  the  adventurers  interested  in  the  Hundreds  en- 
joying the  right  to  dispose  of  these  commodities  to  their 
own  profit,  since  this  privilege  had  been  granted  to  them 
under  the  provisions  of  their  patents.  They  were,  how- 
ever, subject  to  certain  important  conditions.  The  com- 
modities must  have  been  produced  In  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction  and  not  obtained  by  trading  with  the  planters 
who  occupied  lands  which  were  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany. Furthermore,  if  upon  the  termination  o£  a  joint 
stock,  a  quantity  of  goods  remained  in  the  Magazine 
unsold,  these  goods  were  to  be  exhausted  by  purchasers 
residing  in  the  Hundreds  before  the  adventurers  of  the 
Hundreds  could  furnish  them  with  supplies  of  the  same 
character. 

In  1619,  a  list  of  standing  orders  and  laws,  drawn  from 
the  letters  patent  of  the  King,  the  royal  instructions  and 
the  rules  established  by  the  Company  from  time  to  time, 
was  adopted.  In  the  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
it  was  stated  with  gjeat  particularity  that  as  soon  as  the 
period  agreed  upon  for  the  continuation  of  the  joint  stock 
for  the  Magazine  expired,  entire  liberty  was  to  be  allowed 
every  one  to  enter  into  private  commercial  relations  with 
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the  colonists.'  In  the  meanwhile,  much  complaint  seems 
to  have  been  made  of  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Cape  Merchant  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the  articles  in  his 
chai^  than  he  was  authorized  to  do,  an  indirect  means 
of  reducing  the  value  of  the  planters'  tobacco  below  the 
prices  laid  down  by  the  Assembly,  acting  under  orders 
from  the  Company.  The  complaint  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter,  the  Governor  and  Council  were  com- 
manded to  examine  his  invoices  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  disposed  of  the  goods  sent  him  to  be  bartered,  at 
higher  figures  than  he  could  justify  in  his  instructions,* 
It  would  seem  that  the  legal  rates  at  which  the  tobacco 
was  to  be  exchanged,  namely,  three  shillings  for  that  of 
the  best  quality  and  eighteen  pence  for  that  of  the  worst, 
were  too  much,  and  that  the  Cape  Merchant  in  raising  the 
prices  of  the  articles  in  the  Magazine  was  merely  seeking  to 

'  Orders  and  Constitutions,  1019,  p.  23,  Force's  Historical  Trartt,  toL 
III.  The  "  Society  of  Particular  Adventurers  for  TrafQc  with  the  People 
of  Vii^nia  in  Joint  Stock  "  was  dissolved  Jan.  22, 161S-20.  The  minou 
of  the  Companj'  showing  tbia  is  as  follows :  *'  Concerning  the  Maga- 
zine touching  the  joynt  .  .  .  wbeUiet  it  should  continue  or  not,  afier 
some  discussion  given  for  the  maintenance  of  it  no  longer,  it  was  generali; 
agreed  by  ye  adTenturera  that  it  should  l>e  dissolved,  which  by  Taising  of 
bands  being  put  to  ye  question  was  ratified,  now  ordering  that  for  ye 
6200  and  odd  pounds  worth  of  goods  here  remaining,  rated  at  the  cost  of 
first  penny,  shall  first  be  put  off  before  any  of  ye  same  hind  shall  be  sent." 
CoUingviood  MS.  Beeords  of  London  Company,  iu  Congressional  Library, 
vol.  1,  p.  fH.  It  was  declared  February  2,  that  as  the  Magazine,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Society  of  Particnlai  Adventurers,  had  volunlairily  dissolved 
iCeelf,  "now  matters  of  trade  are  free  and  open  for  all  men."  Ibid, 
p.  72.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  supplies  which  had  since  161S 
been  dispatched  to  Virginia  had  t>een  sent  by  this  Society,  which  had  been 
granted  a  monopoly  recognized  by  all  except  during  Ai^ll's  administn- 
tion.  Magazines  continued  to  be  forwarded  to  tlie  Colony,  but  they  wen 
the  property  of  panjcular  associations  of  Bubscril>eni,  united  in  temporary 
joint  stoch. 

'  AbgiracU  of  Proceeiingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  1. 
p.  5C. 
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secure  a  legitimate  margin  of  profit.  The  planters  asserted 
that  the  adventurers  in  England  sold  the  leaf  procured  in 
the  Colony  at  an  advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent  over 
its  cost  in  Virginia,  and  on  this  ground  they  justified  a 
number  of  deceits  in  passing  bad  tobacco  upon  the  Cape 
Merchant  at  the  highest  rates.^  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  ground  for  this  assertion.  The  Magazine 
sent  out  in  the  course  of  1620,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Blaney,  not  only  failed  to  assure  any  profit  to  the  ad- 
venturerB  of  that  particular  joint  stock,^  but  the  very 
principal  of  the  subscription  was  lost,  and  lost  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  in  England  prices  for  to- 
bacco that  would  cover  the  amount  expended  in  its  purchase 
in  Virginia,  and  the  various  charges  attendant  upon  the 
voyage.*  The  abolition  of  the  special  rates  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  in  1619  became  imperative.  In  July,  1621, 
the  Company,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  Virginia,  instructed  them  to  secure  for  the 
Cape  Merchant  who  would  dispose  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
in  which  the  letter  was  conveyed,  full  liberty  to  sell  the 
goods  at  the  highest  prices  offered,  and  to  get  the  main 
commodity  of  the  country  in  exchange  without  regard  to 
the  rates  formerly  prescribed  by  law.*  In  the  same  month 
in  which  this  order  had  been  given,  a  Quarter  Court  was 
held,  and  four  rolls  were  offered  for  subscriptions.  One  of 
these  rolls  related  to  clothing  and  articles  of  a  like  nature. 
Eighteen  hundred  pounds  sterlli^  were  at  once  obtained, 

1  Company's  Letters,  Augast  and  September,  1821,  Neill'a  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  pp.  238,  244. 

^  Tbe  Society  of  Particular  AdTenturers  in  Joint  Stock  had  now  been 
dissolved-  This  Magazine  was  sent  ont  by  a  special  and  temporary  asso- 
ciation of  subscribers. 

•Company's  Letter,  September,  1621,  Neill'a  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  p.  248 ;  AbitracU  of  Procfedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  voi.  I,  p.  124.        *  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  262. 
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although  many  members  were  not  present,  this  being  the 
period  of  vacation  and  the  town  deserted.^  In  August, 
the  following  month,  the  magazine  ship  not  being  jet 
ready  to  sail,  the  Company  took  advantage  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Marmaduke  to  write  again  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  Virginia,  and  after  complaining  of  the 
inferior  tobacco  passed  surreptitiously  upon  the  Cape 
Merchant,  announced  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
year  1621  they  would  not  furnish  any  supplies  to  the 
planters  in  exchange,  as  the  latter  considered  it  entirely 
proper  to  purchase  these  supplies  on  long  credits,  but 
never  failed  to  demand  cash  when  they  disposed  of  their 
crops  to  the  Company.  The  disinterestedness  of  this  body 
in  relation  to  the  Colony  in  the  matter  of  trade  appears 
from  the  warning  in  the  same  communication  that  in 
paying  for  the  cattle  which  Mr.  Gookin  was  at  this  time 
importing  into  Virginia  from  Ireland,  the  best  grades 
of  tobacco  only  should  be  used,  as  a  means  not  only  of 
securing  further  consignments  of  live  stock,  but  also  of 
goods,  which  could  from  that  country  be  obtained  at 
easier  i-ates  than  from  the  Company  in  England.' 

According  to  the  promise  of  the  Company,  the  maga- 
zine ship,  the  Warwiefc,  accompanied  by  a  pinnace,  sailed 
for  Virginia  in  September,  with  a  large  cargo  of  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  not  to  be  procured  in  the  Colony. 
The  articles  forwarded  were  designed  merely  for  the 
relief  and  comfort  of  the  planters,  although  the  Company 
was  aware  that  a  far  greater  profit  was  to  be  got  from 
sending  over  what  would  pander  to  the  vanity  and  the 
appetites  of  the  people,  such  as  spirits  and  fine  apparel. 
This  cargo  was  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  certain  loss  which  would  result  from 

'  Abslraots  of  ProeeedinffB  of  Che  Virgiiiia  Companji  of  London,  yoLl, 
p.  158.  '  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  238,  240. 
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exchanging  the  goods  included  in  the  Magazine,  for 
tobacco  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  a  pound  for  the  best, 
or  eighteen  pence  for  the  meanest  grades,  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  enjoined  to  leave  Mr.  Blaney,  who  was 
in  charge  of  it,  to  his  free  discretion  in  disposing  of  the 
merchandise  within  the  limits  as  to  price  laid  down  in 
private  instructions  for  his  guidance.  The  Company 
also  urged  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  planters  that 
there  should  be  a  profitable  return  upon  this  Magazine,  as 
those  who  had  invested  large  sums  in  its  purchase  would 
be  encour^ed  to  continue  in  the  same  course,  assuring  a 
certain  and  steady  supply  of  necessary  goods  for  the 
people  of  the  Colony.'  The  Company  admitted  that  its 
own  treasury  was  empty  and  that  only  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  upon  the  purses  of  its  members  coming  forward 
in  the  character  of  private  adventurers.'  The  pinnace 
accompanying  the  m^azine  ship  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  and  never  reached  Virginia,  thus  causing  the  loss 
of  the  goods  on  board  designed  for  l^e  planters."  In 
the  reply  returned  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the 
instructions  sent  over,  they  informed  the  Company  that 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  season  had  been 
disposed  of  before  the  magazine  ship  arrived,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  fact,  they  had  recommended  Mr. 
Blaney  to  distribute  among  the  colonists  the  merchandise 
which  he  had  imported,  taking  their  bonds  to  secure  his 
ownership  in  the  tobacco  to  be  planted  in  the  following 
season.  This  letter  reveals  the  fact  that  in  practice  free 
trade  had  now  been  fully  established  in  Virginia.* 

■  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  241-245. 

'  Company's  Letter,  December,  lfl21,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  p.  268. 

■  Letter  of  Governor  and  CotmcU  of  Vi^nia  to  Company,  Janoary, 
1621-22,  NeiU'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  276. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  277. 
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A3  earlj  as  the  autumn  of  1619,  a  ship  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Newfoundland  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco  in 
charge  of  the  Cape  Merchant,  Abraham  Piersey,  who 
was  then  residing  in  the  Colony,  to  be  exchanged  for 
fish,'  The  general  example  set  by  the  Dutch  privateer 
which  in  1619  imported  into  Virginia  the  first  cargo  of 
negroes  introduced,  was  doubtless  imitated  by  other  ves- 
sels of  t^e  Low  Countries,  especially  after  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Company  of  factories  at  Middleburg  and 
Flushing.  In  the  Discourse  drawn  up  by  former  mem- 
bers of  that  body  after  its  dissolution,  it  is  distinctly 
affirmed  that  the  people  during  the  administration  of 
Yeardley,  and  also  during  that  of  Wyatt  previous  to  the 
massacre,  had  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  free  trade 
allowed  at  that  time,  ample  supplies  of  necessaries  from 
abroad.^  In  a  letter  from  the  Governor  and  Council  in 
■  Virginia  to  the  authorities  in  England,  referring  to  the 
latter  part  of  1622,  the  year  in  which  the  massacre  took 
place,  it  was  stated  that  private  adventurers  were  con- 
stantly reaching  the  Colony  who  furnished  the  inhabitants 
with  articles  that  were  particularly  acceptable,  such  as 
sweetmeats,  sack,  and  strong  liquors.*  The  Dutch  were 
probably  the  chief  participants  in  this  trade.*    Specific 

'  I  WoTkg  of  Capi.  John  Smith,  p.  Ml. 

'  The  DiacDurse  of  the  Old  Company,  BritUh  Slate  Faptrt,  Colonial, 
vol.  Ill,  No.  40 ;  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  I, 
p.  160, 

'  GoTemor  and  Council  of  Virginia  to  Company,  Janiury,  1622-S3, 
Heill'a  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  372. 

'  In  DoCTimenCe  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  Nea  York,  vol.  I, 
p.  25,  the  followinff  entry  will  be  found  under  date  ot  September,  1021 ; 
"  Resolution  of  the  States  ot  Holland  and  WestTriesland  daied  13  Sepf. 
Read  a  petition  from  Gerret  Van  Schoudhoven  and  other  Guinea  Tradeisi 
Item  also,  the  petition  of  Traders  to  Virginia  requesUng  to  be  allowed  to 
send  out  some  Bhips  to  bring  their  returns  thence  to  this  conntry  as  the 
trade  and  commerce  thither  are  not  to  be  lost  before  the  West  India 
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orders  were  sent  to  Governor  Wyatt  to  prohibit  all  ex- 
change with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  this  diversion 
of  tobacco  from  England  diminished  the  volume  of  the 
royal  customs.  In  1623,  Wyatt  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  doubt  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  by 
the  information  received  from  the  captain  of  an  English 
vessel,  that  a  Dutch  ship  which  he  had  passed  at  sea  had 
expressed  an  intention  of  making  a  voyage  to  Virginia  to 
exchange  supplies  for  its  principal  conmiodity.^  The  need 
of  such  supplies  was  now  urgent.  The  financial  inability 
of  the  Company  had  been  fully  set  forth  in  its  letter  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  in  the  previous  autumn,  in 
which  stress  was  also  laid  upon  the  discouragement  of  the 
adventurers  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Blaney, 
the  Cape  Merchant,  who  had  arrived  at  Jamestown  in  the 
Warwick  in  the  previous  year,  to  dispose  of  the  goods  in 
his  chaise  except  on  credits  which  had  not  yet  been  col- 
lected.' The  Company  had  by  this  time  expended  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  the  Virginian  enter- 
prise without  profit  and  without  recovery  of  even  a  part 
of  the  capital  invested.^     In  1623,  it  was  compelled  in 

Compan;  be  tormed  and  ready."  These  petitions  were  allowed  on  con- 
dition that  the  petitionera  pledged  "  themselres  to  be  back  to  this  couutrj' 
(i.e.  Holland)  before  the  Ist  of  July  next."  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  15, 
1S21,  the  States  General  granted  permiasion  to  Henrich  Elkeos,  Hana 
Jooris  HoutoD,  and  Adriaen  Janssen  "to  send  their  ship  named  the  White 
Dovt,  burden  about  forty  lasts  ...  to  Virginia,  on  condition  that  tbey 
shall  have  returned  to  this  country  before  the  first  at  July  next  with  their 
goods  and  ship."  Ibid.,  p.  26.  After  this  period  the  Dutoh  trade  with 
Virginia  was  carried  on  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company. 

•  Governor  Wyatt  to  John  Ferrer,  BriCisk  State  Paperi,  Colonial,  Tol.  II, 
No.  26 ;  SaiMbvry  Abttraasfor  1623,  p.  87,  Va.  State  Library. 

^  Neill'a  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  35Q,  366. 

*  Abttraclt  of  Proaeedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  Tol.  I, 
p.  144.  In  a  petition  to  the  King,  presenWd  in  IS23  by  the  Somere  Isles 
(Bermodas)  and  London  Companies,  it  is  stated  that  £200,000  bad  been 
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spite  of  its  poverty  to  pay  ont  an  enormous  sum  for  that 
age  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  from  a  famine 
precipitated  by  the  terrible  mortality  prevailing  there  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  The  Privy  Council  issued  an 
order  requiring  that  the  name  of  every  member  of  the 
Company  and  the  number  and  value  of  his  shares  should 
be  certified  to  the  Council,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
mulct  him  in  proportion  to  his  holding,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
starving  people.  The  payment  made  by  each  shareholder 
was  not  to  fall  short  of  ten  shillings.'  It  vas  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  proportion  which  each  was  to  give,  to 
the  amount  of  his  stock ;  each  could  contribute  a  larger 
aura  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  or  become  an  adventurer  in 
a  private  magazine  to  be  sent  out  to  the  Colony.  Such 
a  magazine  was  erected,  Richard  Caswell  receiving  the 
appointment  of  Treasurer.  By  July  4th,  sixteen  names 
had  been  obtained,  the  amount  promised  being  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  sterling,  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  one  hundred  pounds ; "  the  subscriptions 
were  attached  to  several  rolls,  the  signatures  having  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Caswell,  who  had  made  personal  visits  to 
members  of  the  Company  who  happened  to  be  in  town.* 
The  supplies  included  in  the  magazine  were  transported 
to  Virginia  in  the  charge  of  a  cape  merchant  appointed 
especially  to   superintend   its   disbursement.     This  cape 

expended  in  tbelr  pUntation.  Brdttk  State.  Papere,  Colonial,  rol.  II, 
No.  60;  Sainabnry  AbHraOsfor  1623,  p.  168,  Va.  State  Librarj. 

•  AbHraett  of  Proceedinga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  227. 

'  List  of  Undemiters  for  a  Speedy  Supply  to  Tirginia,  British  State 
Papen,  Colonial,  vol.  II, No. 39;  Sainabvty  AUtraOt for  1623,  pp.  12S, 
123,  Va.  State  Library, 

'  Abstracta  of  Proceeding!  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toL  n, 
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merchant  was  afterwards  accused  by  the  faction  hostUe  to 
the  Southampton  Administration  of  selling  its  contents 
ftt  excessive  rates,  being  able  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  for  such  articles.  The  chai^  was  fully 
refuted  by  Mr.  Caswell.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  a  Gen- 
eral Court,  he  stated  that  the  meal,  which  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  supplies,  and  in  connection 
with  which  it  was  asserted  extortion  had  been  exercised, 
had  been  purchased  in  England  at  nine  shillings  a  bushel, 
an  amount  swelled  to  thirteen  shillLngs  by  the  charges  for 
custom  and  freight.  In  England,  a  hogshead  of  meal 
measuring  nine  bushels  waa  valued  in  the  market  at  five 
pounds  and  seventeen  shillings.  In  Virginia,  at  this  time, 
the  same  quantity  was  sold  for  eighty  pounds  of  tobacco, 
a  commodity  commanding  in  England  eighteen  pence  a 
pound,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mai^n  of  profit  upon 
each  bushel  sank  to  six  pence  after  the  payment  of  all 
charges  and  after  allowance  for  shrinkage.^ 

There  were  other  magazine  ships  dispatched  to  Virginia 
in  1623,  in  addition  to  the  Sopewell,  which  transported 
the  supplies  secured  by  Mr.  Caswell.  The  magazine  sent 
in  the  IVuelove  was  valued  at  five  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pounds  sterling.  The  master  of  the  ship  invested  sixty 
pounds  in  its  cargo,  while  Mr.  Dodson,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Company,'  subscribed  to  an  interest  in  it,  which 
would  now  be  represented  by  two  thousand  dollars." 
This  last  subscription  reveals  the  liberal  spirit  shown  at 
this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  for  Mr.  Dodson 
had  already  been  compelled  by  the- order  in  Council  to 
contribute  to  the  general  fund  for  the  use  of  the  people 

'  A  bftracta  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Virginia  Companj/  of  London,  vol.  11, 
p.  281. 

*  BrUUk  Sinte  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  II,  No.  48,  II ;  Sainttmry 
Ahtraetafir  1623,  p.  186,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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in  Virginia,  in  proportion  to  his  shares.  In  making  a 
venture  in  the  private  magazine  carried  over  in  the  True- 
love,  his  prospect  of  gaia,  owing  to  the  depressed  coadition 
of  the  Colony,  must  have  been  very  small.  His  action 
was  reflected  in  that  of  many  other  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, whose  experience  in  the  past  had  not  been  such 
as  to  raise  their  expectation  of  profit. 

The  Bupplies  forwarded  to  the  people  in  Virginia  were 
not  obtained  from  England  only.  The  William  and 
John  brought  in  a  cai^o  from  Flushing  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  which  city,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Company 
had  opened  a  factory  for  the  sale  of  its  tobacco.^  A  large 
quantity  of  necessary  articles  of  all  kinds  was  also  received 
by  individual  planters  from  friends  or  relatives  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  September,  for  instance,  there  arrived  for  George 
Harrison,  from  his  brother,  flour,  oatmeal,  peas,  cheese, 
vinegar,  and  a  chest  containing  spices,  tools,  and  powder.' 
The  goods  imported  at  this  time  were  introduced  in  hogs- 
heads, one  ship  bringing  over  two  hundred  and  forty.  In 
the  same  year,  several  vessels  were  engt^ed  in  transporting 
fish  to  Virginia  from  Newfoundland,' 

The  revocation  of  the  charter  in  1621  left  the  planta- 
tions open  without  restriction  to  independent  traders.  In 
a  brief  interval  immediately  following  the  recall  of  the 
letters  patent,  before  tbe  new  relations  of  the  Colony  with 
the  mother  country  had  been  fully  adjusted,  the  English 
Government,  which  bad  now  absorbed  into  itself  all  the 
powers  of  the  former  Company,  took  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  a  dearth  of  supplies  in  Virginia.     The 

1  BritUk  StaU  Pajxry  Colonial,  vol.  II,  No.  42. 

^  Ibid.,  No.  44;  SaimbuTy  Ahstracu  for  1823,  p.  142,  Va.  SUU 
Library. 

'  Dephebus  Canne  to  .John  Delbridga,  British  State  Papen,  Colonia!, 
vol,  tl.  No.  36  i  SaimbuiTi  Abitracts/or  1623,  p.  119,  Va.  State  Libikr;. 
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Company,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  existence,  felt  under 
the  strongest  obligation,  apart  from  all  consideration  of 
profit,  to  promote  the  importation  of  English  goods  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  people.  This  feeling  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  royal  government  when  that  corporation 
ceased  to  exist.  The  royal  government  was  also  in  some 
measure  actuated  by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  diversion  of 
tobacco  to  Holland,  which  would  have  diminished  the  dia- 
toms of  England  proportionately.  In  the  beginning,  the 
Colony  was  in  serious  danger  of  suffering  in  the  extreme 
from  the  want  more  especially  of  apparel  and  munition. 
The  object  which  Sir  George  Yeardley  was  instructed  to 
accomplish  in  his  mission  to  London  in  1625  was  to  obtain 
ample  quantities  of  tools,  powder,  shot,  and  clothing,  wine, 
aquavitse,  sugar,  and  spice.^  He  found  on  his  arrival 
that  an  order  had  been  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Southampton  to  send  a  vessel  to 
Virginia  loaded  with  a  lai^e  cargo  of  the  articles  needed 
there;  ^  to  this  order,  an  answer  was  returned  that  a  ship 
was  already  fitting  out  in  that  port  designed  to  carry  a 
great  store  of  merchandise  to  the  Colony.  In  addition  to 
this  ship,  a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  sailed 
from  London  and  a  third  from  Plymouth."  In  the  course 
of  1626  and  1627,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  so  far  from  the 
abolition  of  the  Company  having  inflicted  any  suffering 
upon  the  settlers  by  curtailing  their  imported  supplies, 

'  Petition  of  Sir  Qeo^e  Yeardley,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
TOl,  111,  No.  46 ;   SaiMbury  Abatracta  /or  1625,  pp.  119,  120,  Va.  State 

'  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Soathampton  to  Privy  Council,  Britiak  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  48  ;  Saiiisbury  AbstraOafor  1625,  p.  128, 
Va.  State  Library. 

■  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Southampton  to  Privy  Council,  British  State 
Paper*,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  48 ;  SaiMbury  AbUractafor  1625,  p.  128, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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they  had  never  before  received  so  large  a  quastitj,  eepe- 
cially  in  the  matter  of  liquors  and  clothing.  The  most 
active  participant  in  this  new  trade  was  John  Preen  of 
London,  who  at  this  time  had  only  reached  his  thirty- 
Bixth  year;  in  1626,  he  is  found,  together  with  Thomas 
Willoughby  of  Rochester  and  John  Pollington  of  London, 
seeking  permission  to  convey  to  Virginia  not  only  passen- 
^rs  and  munition,  but  also  goods  of  various  sorts.  Ten 
barrels  of  powder  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo.  As  the 
voyage  was  attended  with  great  danger  of  attack  from 
enemies  roaming  the  seas.  Preen  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  to  the  purchase  of  an  additional  fifteen 
barrels  to  be  reserved  for  the  defence  of  his  ship.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  perils  of  the  age  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, before  starting  upon  his  voyage,  to  secure  exemption 
from  impressment,  however  great  apparently  the  emer- 
gency.' In  1628,  he  testified  to  the  fact  that  he  had  trans- 
ported supplies  to  the  Colony  on  four  different  occasions, 
and  that  in  each  instance  he  had  borne  the  whole  burden 
of  the  expense." 

The  English  Government  was  very  much  disposed  at 
this  time  to  encourage  the  several  schemes  advanced  on 
the  part  of  private  individuals  looking  to  the  purchase  of 
the  annual  crop  of  Virginia  under  the  terms  laid  down  in 
a  regular  contract,  the  object  being  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  customs  by  assuring  the  transportation  into  the 
mother  country  of  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  Colony. 
Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  this  way  the 
planters  would  receive  in  each  year  a  large  magazine  of 
goods  representing  every  variety  needed.    The  Virginiaua 

>  Brttiih  State  Paperi,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  13 ;  No.  13. 1 ;  No.  16 ; 
Sairahury  AbMraetafoT  1626,  pp.  148.  149,  162,  Va.  Slaw  Librar;. 

*  Petition  of  Captain  Jobn  Preen,  Britiih  State  Papert,  Colonial,  toL 
IV,  No.  68;  Sainsbarji  Abslraclsfor  1628,  p.  189,  Va,  State  Library. 
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were  not  adverse  to  the  suggestion,  as  has  been  seen,  pro- 
vided that  in  buying  their  product,  a  rate  waa  adopted 
which  would  not  assure  a  higher  degree  of  profit  to  the 
owners  of  the  goods  than  twenty-five  per  cent.^  In  the  nego- 
tiations carried  on  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  as  the  agent  of 
the  planters,  and  a  Mr.  Amis,  who  proposed  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  a  large  part  of  the  annual  crop,  it  was 
required  of  the  latter  that  he  should  furnish  a  standing 
m^azine  of  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  tobacco  on  the 
basis  of  eighteen  pence  a  pound.  This  proposition  was 
rejected  by  Amis,  although  it  would  have  insured  him  a 
gain  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  his  merchandise  in 
England." 

There  was  now  no  dearth  of  imported  supplies  in  the 
Colony.  So  great  was  the  abundance  of  goods  brought 
in  immediately  previous  to  1630,  that  the  planters  became 
deeply  indebted  to  the  different  persons  who  traded  in 
Viiginia.'  The  quantity  of  commodities  of  various  sorts 
brought  in  after  that  date  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population,  not  being  exposed  to  serious  inter- 
mptions  except  in  an  interval  when  foreign  wars  were 
in  progress.  During  the  long  period  between  1630  and 
1700,  the  great  volume  of  goods  landed  in  the  Colony  were 
exported  from  England.  A  very  important  proportion, 
however,  previous  to  1661,  came  from  Holland,  and  also 
both  before  and  after  that  year,  from  the  New  Netherlands, 
the  West  Indies,  New  England,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 

'  Gorernor  and  Council  of  Vit^nU  to  Privy  Council,  British  State 
P^ttn,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  10 ;  Sainiburg  AbatraeU  for  1 626,  p.  142, 
T&.  State  Library. 

■  Governor  Yeardley  to  Privy  ConncU,  Britiik  State  Fapen,  Colonial, 
TOl.  IV,  No,  21 ;  Saintbuiy  AbatraeU  for  1627,  p.  156,  Va.  Stat*  Library. 

*  Governor  West  and  CouncO  to  Attorney-General  Heath,  Britith  State 
Papfn,  Colonfol,  Vol.  IV,No.40;  Sainabiay  AbHractafor  1628,v.Vl2, 
Va.  SUte  Library. 
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Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  course  of  ex- 
change between  England  and  Virginia  from  1630  to  1700, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  planters  with  the  countries  which  bare 
just  been  named. 

II. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  commerce  with  the  Dutch 
during  the  existence  of  the  Company  and  the  stej»  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  After  the  dissolution  of  that  body, 
similar  measures  were  adopted  by  the  English  Govem- 
ment,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  more  than  a 
temporary  effect.'  In  the  winter  of  1626,  the  Flxfing 
Sart  arrived  in  Virginia  from  Flushing,  and  although  its 
commander  could  show  no  commission,  the  authorities  of 
the  Colony,  contrary  to  the  well-known  orders  in  Council 
issued  on  several  occasions,  admitted  the  vessel  to  trade.' 

1  "That  aa  the  King  haa  directed  his  commission  to  divcTS  genUemen 
to  treat  and  conclude  a  contract  for  all  the  tobacco  Df  the  English  colonies 
for  bis  Majesty's  use,  and  that  there  are  at  this  time  divers  shipe  freight- 
ing in  the  Low  Countries  for  Virginia  and  the  Carihbees,  with  intention 
to  trade  there  and  return  ^ith  tobacco  contrary  to  eeveral  orders  and 
proclamations,  aa  also  tlie  utter  ruin  of  the  contract  now  in  treaty  and 
liliely  to  take  effect,  It  la  desired  that  strict  charge  be  giren  from  bis 
Majesty  or  this  Honorable  Board  (Privy  Council)  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia especially  not  to  soSer  any  sucb  tiade,  there  l>eing  no  need  of  tli«r 
provisions,  ships  of  good  store  of  our  onn  already  gone  and  now  going 
to  supply  their  wants  if  any  there  tie.  Tliis  to  be  despatched  with  all 
speed,  there  being  a  ship  ready  to  set  sail,  which  may  convey  this  Com- 
mand before  any  of  the  Hollanders  arrive."  Dam.  Cor.  James  I,  voL 
169,  No.  7,  Saimhury  AbslraOsfor  1824,  p.  2,  Va.  Slate  Library.  This 
letter  waa  written  in  1624.  In  October  of  that  year,  a  ahip  reached  Hol- 
land from  Virginia,  having  on  board  a  cai^o  of  furs  and  other  com- 
modities, tobacco  included  presumably.  Documents  Selating  to  Colonial 
HUtory  of  New  York,  vol.  I,  p.  34. 

>  Governor  and  Council  to  Commissioners  for  Vii^nla.  British  Sialt 
Papers,  Colonial,  voL  IV,  No.  1 ;  Sainsburji  AbstracU/or  1626,  p.  121,    I 
Va.  State  Library.  I 
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In  justifying  their  conduct  afterwards,  they  declared  that 
the  owners  of  the  Flying  Hart  were  Englishmen  and  ad- 
venturers of  the  late  Company,  one  of  them,  Arthur 
Swain,  having  been  its  principal  factor  in  Holland.  In 
the  instructions  drawn  for  the  guidance  of  Yeardley,  when 
he  became  Governor  in  1626,  the  warmest  disapprobation 
was  expressed  of  the  intercourse  between  Virginia  and  the 
Low  <!7ountries,  but  the  uselessness  of  the  disapproval  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later  the  commerce 
with  the  Dutch  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  Cap- 
tain Tucker,  a  leading  merchant  of  the  Colony,  protested 
to  the  Privy  Council  against  its  being  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. He  declared  that  the  admission  of  supplies  from 
Holland  curtailed  the  Virginian  market  for  English  traders 
to  an  extent  which  diminished  their  profits  very  seriously, 
and  that  the  discouragement  of  these  traders  signified  that 
the  planters  would  be  deprived  of  the  only  agency  upon 
which  they  could  rely  with  absolute  certainty  for  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  foreign  commodities ;  that  the 
Dutch  were  already  encroaching  upon  the  boundaries  of 
the  Colony,  and  that  a  monopoly  of  its  product  would  give 
them  in  the  end  the  most  complete  possession  of  its  soil. 
As  an  evidence  that  his  statement  as  to  the  large  volume 
of  transactions  by  Dutch  merchants  in  Virginia  was  not 
exaggerated.  Captain  Tucker  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  two  vessels  from  Zealand  were  then  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  the  Colony,  the  exchange  of  the  cargoes  of 
which  for  tobacco  would  impose  a  loss  upon  English  mer- 
chants of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling.' 

1  DociimeaU  Belating  to  Golonial  Hittory  of  New  York,  vol.  III,  p.  48  ; 
Britiah  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol  VI,  No.  82 ;  Sainsbary  Abaraets 
for  1633,  p.  48,  Va.  State  Library.  Tucker  was  aapported  In  bis  pofli- 
tion  by  Sir  John  Wolatenbolme,  who  need  all  bis  influence  to  procaie 
letters  from  the  Fiivy  Council  to  the  Govemor  and  Coancil  in  Vi^aia, 
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The  active  commercial  relations  between  Holland  and 
Virginia  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been  maintained  in  part 
at  least  by  English  merchants  who  resided  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  1633,  for  instance,  there  arrived  in  the  Colony 
from  thence  two  vessels  dispatched  by  John  Constable 
and  his  associates,  who  were  only  prevented  from  carry- 
ing into  Holland  the  tobacco  obtained  in  Virginia  in  ex- 
change for  their  goods,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
admiral  who  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  cruising  in  the 
English  channel.'  Governor  Harvey  recommended  to 
the  Privy  Council  that  no  shipmaster  should  be  allowed 
to  dispose  of  a  cargo  in  the  Colony  unless  he  could  present 
a  cocquet  which  had  the  approval  of  the  authorities  at 
Jamestown.  The  only  effective  means  in  bis  opinion  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rule  shutting  out  all  foreigners 
was  to  erect  a  custom-bouse  in  which  vessels  arriving 
should  be  compelled  to  make  entry.^  The  suggestion 
was  not  acted  upon.  Even  if  steps  bad  been  taken  to 
put  it  into  practice,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
would  have  accomplished  the  purpose  in  view.  This 
was  afterwards  shown  in  the  history  of  the  different  laws 
passed  for  the  erection  of  ports,  which,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  country,  failed  to  check  the 
dispersion  of  trade.  Public  opinion  at  the  date  of  Har- 
vey's suggestion  was  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any 
restraint  upon  freedom  of  exchange  with  the  Dutch,  ajid 

prohibiting  the  admission  of  the  Dutch  to  trade.  See  bla  letter  t^}  Sir 
William  Beecher,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  VI,  No.  81 ;  Saiiu- 
burj/  Abstracts  for  1633,  p.  47,  Va.  State  Library. 

1  These  were  the  two  vessela  from  Zealand  to  which  Captain  Tacker 
had  referred.  See  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  toI.  Tm,  No.  3 ;  Sain»- 
buri/  Abstracts/or  1633,  p.  63,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Governor  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  British  SlaU  Papers,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  Vni,  No.  3 ;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  for  1633,  p.  53,  Va.  SUtte 
Library. 
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little  attention  Beems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  wishes  in 
this  respect  of  the  authorities  in  England.  In  the  em- 
bittered controversy  that  arose  in  1635  between  Governor 
Harvey  and  Samuel  Mathews,  one  of  the  gravest  charges 
brought  against  the  latter  by  the  former  was,  that  in  the 
face  of  the  expressed  command  of  the  Privy  Council  that 
all  commerce  with  the  Dutch  should  cease,  he  had  admitted 
merchants  from  Holland  into  his  house  and  had  large 
transactions  with  them.'  The  open  way  in  which  they 
traded  is  disclosed  by  abundant  evidence.  Thus  in  1634 
there  arrived  in  the  Colony  a  ship  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries which  disembarked  one  hundred  and  forty  passengers 
who  had  been  taken  on  board  when  the  vessel  touched  at 
the  Bermudas  in  the  course  of  its  voyage  to  Virginia."  In 
the  following  year,  Devries,  a  Dutch  captain  of  distinction, 
visited  the  Colony  and  disposed  of  his  cargo  apparently 
with  as  much  freedom  from  restraint  as  if  he  had  been  an 
English  subject.  The  character  of  the  business  is  revealed 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  disperse  his  goods 
among  the  planters  upon  the  security  of  liens  on  the  grow- 
ing crop.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  and  his  first  step  after  his  arrival  was  to  obtain 
a  license  entitling  him  to  the  privilege  of  sailing  up  and 
down  James  River  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  his 
debtors  the  amount  of  tobacco  for  which  they  were  bound 
to  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  poor  success  in  gathering 
his  dues  in  hand.  The  volume  of  the  crop  was  small  and 
the  greater  portion  of  what  had  been  produced  had,  at 
the  earliest  moment,  been  seized  by  the  factors  of  the 
English  traders  who  resided  in  the  Colony.  Devries  not 
having  a  representative  of  his  interests  there  at  that  time, 

'  BritUh  SlcOe  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  VTII,  No.  86. 
'  CeDsiis  of  1684,  Colonial  Becords  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct, 
Extra,  1874,  p.  91. 
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found  that  the  security  for  his  credits  had  for  that  year 
at  least  been  preempted,  and  in  consequence  he  was 
forced  to  defer  his  collections  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.^  This  fact  indicates  the  extreme  precariousness 
of  the  trade,  and  it  was  quite  probably  no  uncommon 
instance.  The  necessary  loss  of  interest  for  twenty-four 
months  on  the  money  originally  invested  in  the  goods 
disposed  of  to  the  colonists  in  the  case  especially  referred 
to,  could  only  have  been  covered  by  an  extraordinary 
profit  in  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  when  it  had  at  last  been 
paid.  It  was  only  the  certainty  of  such  a  profit  which 
would  have  justified  the  merchant  in  running  such 
risks. 

Devries  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Virginians  in  the  matter  of  bargains.  Peter,  he  said,  was 
always  very  near  Paul  in  that  country.  Unless  the  for- 
eign merchant  was  on  the  alert,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stuck  in  the  tail.  To  get  the  best  of  him  in  an  exchange, 
by  deceit,  was  considered  to  be  a  Roman  action,  which 
entitled  the  performer  to  admiration  and  praise.^  The 
Dutchman  was  probably  smarting  under  the  recollection 
of  having  been  outwitted  when  he  expressed  this  opinion ; 
it  sounds  oddly  as  coming  from  a  citizen  of  the  nation 
which  was  justly  regarded  as  being  composed  of  the 
shrewdest  and  not  the  most  scrupulous  traders  of  that 
age.  If  all  the  deceits  practised  in  the  dealings  with  the 
people  of  the  Colony  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
carefully  summed  up  and  a  balance  struck  as  to  which 
party  secured  the  greatest   advantage    from   them,   the 

'  Devries'  Voyages  from  Bolland  to  Amtriea,  pp.  112,  113.  Devries, 
commentiDg  on  his  own  eiperience,  aaXA  that  "the  English  Virginias 
vere  ah  uaflt  place  for  the  Dntch  nation  to  trade,  unless  they  continued 
the  trade  through  all  the  year."    pp.  US,  114. 

»/6iiI,,p.  186, 
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planter  or  the  merchant,  it  would  be  soon  seen  that  the 
former  was  more  often  the  victim  than  the  latter,  and 
that  his  necessities  were  used  to  force  him  into  bargains  in 
which  he  alone  suffered.  The  English  authorities  seem 
to  have  thought  at  this  time  that  the  Virginians  were  in 
much  more  danger  from  the  Dutch  in  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  people  than  the  Dutch  were  from 
the  Virginians.  The  colonists  were  warned  in  a  solemn 
document  sent  over  by  the  Government  that  the  Holland- 
ers were  seeking  to  make  a  prey  of  their  tobacco  by  secur- 
ing it  at  rates  of  exchange  highly  extortionate.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  oue  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  planters  to  that  commodity  was  that  it 
forced  them  to  look  to  the  Dutch  in  large  part  for  their 
supplies,  England  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  market  for 
the  whole  quantity  produced,  a  fact  of  which  the  Dutch 
took  advantage.  The  Governor  and  Council  were  ordered 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  trade  with  the  Low  Countries  except' 
in  a  time  of  great  distress,  and  even  in  such  a  period,  when 
a  Dutch  ship,  after  disposing  of  its  cargo,  left  the  Colony 
loaded  down  with  tobacco,  a  bond  was  to  be  required  of 
its  master  that  he  should  proceed  to  London  with  his  ves- 
sel for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  customs,  after  which  he 
was  to  be  permitted  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Holland.^ 
An  injunction  to  the  same  effect  was  inserted  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  Wyatt  when  he  became  Governor  in 
1638,"  and  it  was  repeated  in  the  instructions  to  Berkeley 
in  1641.*    There  was  quite  probably  an  irresistible  disposi- 

'  British  State  I^ers,  Colonial,  vol,  IS,  No.  47 ;  Sainsbury  AbttraeU 
for  1637,  p.  Ifi3,  Vr.  State  Library. 

'  Colonial  Entry  Book,  vol.  78,  pp.  219-236;  Sai'itbury  Abstracts  for 
1638,  p.  4(1,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

■  Instructions  to  Berkeley,  McDonitld  Papers,  Tol.  I,  p.  388,  Va.  State 
Library.  See,  alHO,  for  these  InstructioaB,  Virginia  Magaiine  of  JUatory 
and  Biography,  Tol.  11,  p.  2B0. 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Virginia  to  consider 
that  the  period  of  distress  in  which  the  strictness  of  the 
rule  was  to  he  rekxed  had  arrived  whenever  a  Dutch 
ship  made  its  appearance  in  the  James  or  York,  and  that 
it  was,  therefore,  entirely  proper  to  issue  to  its  captain  a 
license  to  trade.'  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1640. 
A  Flemish  vessel  reached  the  Colony  early  in  the  season, 
and  exchanged  her  goods  for  tobacco,  which  was  taken 
on  board  and  a  security  given  for  the  payment  of  the  cus- 
toms in  London.  A  petition  was  entered  by  the  masters 
of  the  English  ships  riding  at  that  time  in  VirgiDian 
waters,  asking  that  an  example  should  he  made  of  the 
alien  by  confiscating  her  cargo.  The  General  Court  re- 
jected it,  alleging  that  when  the  Dutch  vessel  had  arrived 
the  people  were  in  pressing  want  of  supplies ;  and  that 
the  articles  imported  by  her  had  afforded  great  relief ; 
that  the  EagKsh  ships  reaching  Virginia  at  a  later  date 
had  been  lacking  in  the  commodities  so  much  needed,  and 
that  if  dependence  had  been  placed  upon  them  alone,  the 
colonists  would  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  "  intolerable 
exigency."  The  license  to  the  Fleming,  instead  of  beii^ 
revoked,  was  solemnly  confirmed.' 

The  authorities  of  Virginia  were  disposed  to  extend  to 
the  Dutch  as  ample  encouragement  as  they  dared.     A 

■  In  the  well-known  speech  delivered  bj  Sir  Wflliam  Berkeley  in 
March,  1661,  before  the  AeeenMj,  in  condemnation  of  the  Btat  Act  of 
Navigation,  he  charged  the  "men  at  Westminster"  with  the  desire  to 
bring  the  people  of  the  Colony  "to  the  same  poverty  wherein  the  Dutch 
found  and  relieved  Itaem."  See  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  I,  p.  77. 

'  General  Court  Orders,  Feb.  4,  1640,  Bobinton  7Va»>erip(»,  p.  1S.3. 
The  following  is  preserved  in  the  Accord)  o/^ecomoc  CountjiinTol.  1632- 
1640,  p.  IT  (Va.  State  Library),  being  a  part  of  an  account  between  Mr. 
Burnett  and  Daniel  Cugbley  of  "seferal  voyages  uutde  by  the  good 
vessel  called  the  Virgine."  "Pr.  Contra:  more  for  OTerplus  (rf  goods 
received  out  of  ye  Dutch  Toyage,  9£." 
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special  statute  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1642-43 
having  tliis  object  directly  in  view.  The  shipowners 
from  Holland  had  complained,  in  a  paper  presented  by 
them  to  the  Assembly,  that  the  requirement  that  they 
should  always  give  bond,  before  their  vessels  departed 
from  the  Colony,  to  pay  the  duty  on  their  cargoes  of 
tobacco,  had  had  the  effect  of  seriously  restricting  the 
introduction  of  supplies  from  the  Low  Countries  because 
it  was  difficult  for  Dutch  traders  to  obtain  the  necessary 
security  in  Virginia.  To  remove  this  obstruction,  the 
Assembly  provided  that  no  obligation  should  be  demanded 
of  the  master  or  owner  of  any  Dutch  vessel  who  had  pro- 
cured letters  of  credit  from  an  English  merchant  of  h^h 
standing,  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  customs  by  the 
holder.  This  amount  was  to  be  settled  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  person  who  had  corae  for- 
ward as  his  surety.'  The  passage  of  this  Act  had  a 
tnarked  tendency  to  increase  commercial  intercourse  with 
Holland.  In  the  year  in  which  it  became  a  law,  Devries 
observed  four  vessels  from  that  country  in  the  waters  of 
Virginia,  and  there  were  doubtless  others  escaping  his 
notice  because  lying  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony  during 
his  stay." 

An  incident,  occurring  in  1643,  reveals  the  little  impor- 
tance attached  by  many  of  the  Dutch  traders  to  the 
requirements  as  to  letters  of  credit.  During  the  visit  of 
Devries  to  New  Amsterdam  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a 
vessel  from  Rotterdam  arrived,  having  been  driven  far  out 
of  her  intended  course.  This  vessel,  after  leaving  Holland, 
had  proceeded  to  Madeira,  and  there  taking  on  board  a  cargo 
of  wine,  liad  afterwards  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  From 
thence,  she  had  turned  towards  Virginia,  where  it  was  pro- 

'  Beoing's  Statutes,  vol.  1,  p.  263. 

*  Devries'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  Ameriea,  p.  183. 
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posed  to  exchange  the  wine  for  tobacco.  Ignorant  of  the 
coast,  the  master  of  the  vessel  had  passed  the  Capes  and 
had  been  blown  as  far  to  the  north  as  New  England. 
This  Colony  was  found  to  be  no  market  for  liquors,  and 
in  consequence  he  had  sailed  to  New  Amsterdam,  hoping 
to  find  purchasers  in  the  burghers  of  that  town.  It  will 
be  seen  in  this  case,  that  although  the  master  of  the  ship 
had  not  touched  at  an  English  port  and  obtained  the 
lett«r8  of  credit  which  were  necessary,  he  nevertheless  had 
made  his  way  towards  Vii^inia  with  the  full  purpose  of 
selling  his  wines  to  the  planters.  He  disposed  of  them  to 
an  Englishman  whom  he  met  in  New  Amsterdam,  but 
agreed  to  transport  them  to  the  Colony  and  there  to 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  a  factor.  A  portion  of  the 
wines  were  discharged  at  Jamestown  and  a  portion  at 
Fleur  de  Hundred.^ 

In  1646,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  gave  formal 
permission  to  the  citizens  of  HoUand  to  send  out  their 
own  ships  to  the  different  places,  including  Vii^inia,  com- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  corporation."  The 
records  of  the  county  courts  belonging  to  this  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  show  the  importance  of  the  private 
trade  which  in  consequence  of  this  order  sprang  up  be- 
tween Holland  and  Virginia.  In  1646,  an  attachment 
was  issued  in  York  against  all  the  property  of  Captain 
Derrickson,  a  citizen  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  was  to 

1  Den'iea'  Voyagtts  from  Holland  to  America,  pp.  176,  181,  183. 

*  Documents  Relating  to  Colonial  History  of  Nen  York,  vol.  I,  p.  162. 
In  this  year  (Jan.  '23,  104G),  I'arMament  adopted  a  regulatioD  which 
remitwd  cuBtoms  on  merchandise  exported  to  Virginia,  the  Bermudas,  Mid 
Barbadoes,  the  excise  tax  alone  excepted.  This  piiTllege  of  exemp- 
Uon  from  payment  of  customs  was,  however,  to  be  withdrawn  from  all 
the  Plantations  which  continued  to  transport  their  tobacco  to  Europe 
in  foreign  (lli'at  la,  continental)  bottoms.  Hazard,  vol.  I,  pp.  634, 
835. 
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be  found  in  that  county,  Derrickson  having  carried  off  a 
maid-aervant  who  was  under  articles  of  indenture  to  Mr. 
Richard  Glover.'  A  few  years  later.  Captain  Francis 
Yeardley  made  an  assignment,  to  a  prominent  firm  of 
Rotterdam,  of  three  negroes  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  which  he  had  promised  to 
deliver  in  return  for  goods  already  received.^  Powers 
of  attorney  from  Dutch  merchants  to  representatives  in 
Virginia  now  become  numerous.  One  instance  among 
many  was  the  appointment  of  John  Merryman  in  1647,  to 
serve  as  the  agent  of  Cornelius  Starrman  of  Rotterdam  in 
the  collection  of  every  form  of  indebtedness  due  the  latter 
in  the  Colony.^  In  1647,  also,  Thomas  Lee  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  attorneys  of  William  Scrapes  of  the  same 
town.*  The  disordered  condition  of  affairs  in  the  mother 
country  at  this  time,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the 
English  Government  from  Virginia,  was  doubtless  highly 
promotive  of  the  commerce  between  the  planters  and 
the  Dutch,  which  only  required  absolute  freedom  for  its 
expansion.  In  the  winter  of  1649,  twelve  ships  from 
Holland  arrived  with  cargoes  of  goods  for  exchange  ;  the 
number  of  English  ships  coming  in  during  this  season  was 
the  same,  indicating  that  the  trade  of  the  Colony  was  now 
equally  divided  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English.^    In 

'  Beeords  of  York  Oountg,  vol.  1638-161S,  p.  189,  Va.  Sute  Library. 
'  Bea/rdt  of  Loaer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1646-1661,  f.  p.  102, 
'  Bfcordt  of  York  Counlj/,  vol.  1638-1848,  p.  301,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  BecoTde  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1646-1651,  p.  105. 
Ttiere  is  the  following  entry  in  the  same  vol.  t.  p.  I'lS,  with  reference  to 
Lee :  ■'  It  is  ordered  that  three  good  hogsheads  of  tobacco  be  provided  to 
be  sent  to  Holland  with  Mr.  Thoinaa  Loe,  to  be  sold  there  for  the  beat 
advantage  of  Henry  Seawell,  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  passage  and 
other  charges  of  the  said  Seawell,  who  is  to  go  to  Holland  with  the  said 
Lee."  Seawell,  it  appears,  was  an  orphan,  and  Lee,  his  kinsman,  prob- 
ably his  guardian. 

*  Kew  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  14,  Force's  UUCorUal  Traete,  vol.  II. 
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1651,  when  Virginia  yielded  to  Cromwell,  a  war  was  in 
progress  between  England  and  Holland,  but  it  appears 
to  have  had  no  influence  upon  the  intercourse  between  the 
planters  and  the  owners  of  Dutch  vessels.  When  the  sur- 
render to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  took 
place,  the  quantity  of  goods  in  the  Colony  belonging  to 
Dutch  merchants  was  so  large  that  a  special  clause  was 
introduced  in  the  articles  of  submission,  stipulating  that 
these  goods  should  be  protected  from  surprisal.^ 

In  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
exports  of  the  Dutch  from  the  Colony  in  the  course  of 
the  Protectorate.  There  are  only  a  few  details  relating  to 
the  importations  by  the  same  traders  during  this  Interval  tfl 
be  touched  upon:  In  a  petition  now  offered  to  the  States- 
General  by  a  large  number  of  the  merchants  of  Holland, 
who  declare  that  for  twenty  years  they  had  been  engs^ 
in  commerce  with  the  Virginians,  they  mention  incidentally 
that  the  principal  commodities  which  they  had  been  con- 
veying to  the  Colony  were  linen  and  coarse  cloths,  heer, 
brandy,  and  other  distilled  spirits.'  These  goods  were 
exempted  from  Dutch  customs."  Stuyvesant  was  at  this 
time  anxious  that  all  vessels  leaving  the  Low  Countnes 
with  cargoes  of  merchandise  for  Virginia  should  be  re- 
quired to  stop  at  New  Amsterdam  on  the  outward  voy^ 
but  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request  to  that  effect.*  The  owners  of 
these    cargoes  were  in  many  cases  English    merchant 

'  Hening's  Statntes,  vol.  I,  p.  365. 

*  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  HUtory  of  New  York,  vol  I, 
p.  437.  The  Maryland  Council  declared  that  "  the  Dut«h  tr&de  wwtbe 
darling  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Maryland."  Archives  of  Mvy- 
land.  Proceedings  of  Council,  1830-1667,  p.  438. 

*  i>OCUTnenU  Relatiag  to  the  Colonial  Htstorg  of  Nea  York,  vol.  XIV, 
p.  139. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  XIV,  p.  200. 
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engaged  in  business  in  Holland.  In  1653,  Henry  Mount- 
ford  of  Rotterdam  appointed  an  agent  in  Lancaster 
County,  who  was  instructed  to  collect  all  that  was  due 
his  principal  for  advances  of  goods  ;  and  a  similar  power 
was  given  by  John  Sheppard  of  the  same  city  to  his  rep- 
resentative in  that  county.'  In  1656,  Simon  Overzhe, 
who  described  himself  as  a  citizen  of  Rotterdam,  granted 
a  full  discharge  to  Thomas  Lambert,  who  had  been  acting 
as  his  factor  in  the  county  of  Lower  Norfolk.'  A  few 
years  later,  John  de  Potter  of  Amsterdam  chose  as  his 
attorney  in  Virginia,  his  sister,  who  had  married  Thomas 
Edmunds  of  Elizabeth  River.^  Among  the  merchants 
residing  in  the  Low  Countries  who  were  engaged  at  the 
time  in  trade  with  the  planters  of  the  Eastern  Shore  were 
Cornelius  Schut,  Nicholas  Van  Bleck,  and  Cornelius  Sten- 
nick.* 

'  Steordt  of  Laneaater  County,  original  vol.  1862-1667,  pp.  88,  84. 

*  Secorda  o/  Loteer  Norfolk  Count)/,  original  vol.  1651-1660,  p.  232. 
SimoD  Oveizbe  resided  at  one  tlnie  in  Virginia,  and  at  anoUier  in  Harj- 
land.  Amoi^  other  English  merchants  seated  in  Holland,  who  had 
dealings  with  planters  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,  was  William  Harris. 
See  bis  release  of  Francis  Teardle;  from  all  debts  due  by  him  to  Harris, 
Ibid.,  p.  24.  William  Moseley ,  who  lived  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,  was 
at  one  time  a  resident  of  Rotteidam.    See  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

*  Ibid..  186»-ie66,  p.  240. 

*  Beeordi  of  N'orthampton  County,  original  vol.  1665-1667,  p.  63; 
Ibid.,  original  vol.  1667-1660,  orders  Sept.  7,  1666.  There  is  enteicd  in 
the  records  of  the  same  county  a  power  of  attorney  from  Jacob  Derrick- 
son  and  Abram  Johnson  of  Holland  to  John  Johnson  to  serve  as  their 
facior,  both  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  See  original  vol.  1064-1666,  f.  p. 
121.  The  following  charter  party  drawn  up  in  1646  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  cliarter  parties  by  which  English  merchants  secured  Itae  advantages  of 
Dutch  shipping:  "  In  the  name  of  Qod,  Amen.  A  charter  party  made 
the  fourth  day  of  September,  1640,  and  an  agreement  made  by  me 
Abraham  Pyle.  a  publlque  .  .  .  allowed  and  admitted  of  by  the  Lord 
of  Holland,  dwelling  In  ...  in  the  presence  of  the  following  partyes, 
namely,  William  Wright,  Rowland  Marstone,  and  John  Bason  together 
and  tiMy  one,  as  alt  (in  solidum)  English  merchants  and  freighters,  to 
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The  passage  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  which  was 
directed  against  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies,  deprived 
the  Virginians  of  the  advantage  of  free  trade  enjoyed  by 
them  for  so  extended  a  period.  In  the  beginning  an  illicit 
commercial  intercourse  was  maintained  with  Dutch  mer- 
chants, but  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  except  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  smuggling  continued  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  century,  the  law  seems  to  have  been  substantially  en- 
forced against  all  foreign  countries.     Ludwell  declared  in 

Keignard  Cornelius,  husband  and  master  of  the  shipp  next,  nndeiGod 
named,  the  Foze,  being  of  burUien  about  tviae  huodred  and  sizt;  tunnes 
and  being  mounted  with  six  good  iron  gunnes,  and  all  other  ammunition 
for  warre,  accordingly  made  in  manner  and  fonn  as  folloneth,  vizt.,  that 
the  aforeaaJd  husband  is  obliged  with  the  shipp  to  bee  ready  ....  to 
deliver  her  tight  and  ^ell  caulkt,  and  also  to  be  p'vided  with  anchors, 
cableii,  sayles  and  ropes,  and  in  all  other  needful  necessariea  to  be  suffi- 
ciently provided,  the  which  being  thus  made  ready,  tbeu  shall  the  offioers 
and  mariners  bee  taken  care  for  by  the  fraighters,  viz. :  tbeiie  viagee  and 
Ticluails  i  this  done  then  shall  the  maister  sett  sayle  and  run  with  the 
first  convenient  wynd  and  weather  right  through  the  seas  to  Vii^nia,  and 
there  having  delivered  and  traded  her  goods,  tlien  to  lade  her  agsun  with 
such  goods  and  wares  aa  the  EraighteTs  please,  and  then  the  said  ship 
being  laded,  the  maister  and  officers  with  the  aforesaid  shipp  (with  the 
next  fair  wynd  and  weather  which  God  shall  be  pleased  to  send),  sett  sayle 
back  again  for  the  Tassell  and  then  to  the  port  where  he  is  to  deliver. 
All  which,  iu.  forine  and  manner  before  written,  being  accomplished,  tba 
aforesaid  fralghtereshall  then  first  and  not  before,  bee  engaged  and  obliged 
to  pay  unto  the  said  husband  or  his  owners  for  his  deserved  freight,  that 
is  to  say,  for  each  month  that  the  voyage  shall  last  (to  reckon  a  runnuig 
monthe  according  to  the  almanacke)  the  summe  of  five  hundred  gilders 
per  month,  together  with  average  and  pilotage  according  to  the  manner 
and  custom  of  the  seas,  which  voyage  shall  begin  when  the  said  shtpp 
shall  be  without  the  last  Iraye  in  the  Tassell.  And  then  the  said  shipp 
being  arrived  at  her  desired  port  and  at  anchor,  then  shall  the  fmghun 
bee  engaged  tor  seaven  months  certain,  although  the  voyage  could  be  per- 
formed in  a  shorter  time,  but  in  case  it  dotb  continue  longer,  then  to  pay 
as  before  undetstood,  viz.,  every  month  five  hundred  gilders;  And  iti> 
also  agreed  that  the  fraighters  in  their  returne,  ma;  put  into  Rocbelle  lo 
seek  convoy,  but  finding  there  none  for  Tassell,  the  said  fraighters  miy 
then  arrive  In  the  Mase  ;  there  being  arrived,  the  fraight  shall  then  be  due 
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1670,  that  no  alien  vessel  had  been  allowed  to  exchange 
with  the  people  of  the  Colony,  and  that  the  foreign  ship- 
masters who  had  attempted  to  sell  their  commodities  for 
tobacco  had  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.'  It  waa 
in  this  year  that  the  Dolphin,  which  pretended  to  hail 
from  Dartmouth,  but  which  in  reality  was  the  property  of 
Dutchmen,  was  seized  by  order  of  court  and  her  contents 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  navigated  contrary 
to  the  Act.   A  similar  charge  was  brought  in  1670  against 

and  the  sbipp  out  of  pay.  Allsoe,  it  la  agreed  that  It  the  said  shipp  do 
Birive  In  tbe  Mase,  that  the  Iraisbters  sball  pay  the  half  of  the  charges  to 
bring  her  to  the  Tasseli  or  otherwise  do  agree  thereupon  ;  moreover  it  la 
cooditioDed  that  the  sbipp  sball  notbecarriedintoany  other  place  to  trade 
in  any  manner.  AlBoe  wa  are  on  both  sides  agreed  that  tlie  shipp  shall  be 
ready  to  sett  sayle  in  the  space  of  one  and  twenty  dayes  without  further 
delay  or  any  neglect  of  either  side,  beginning  upon  Che  ninth  of  this 
instant  month  ;  farther,  the  freighters  shall  pay  for  such  ponder  as  they 
shall  annecessarily  shoote  away  or  deliver  other  powder  in  the  placQ. 
AUsoe,  it  is  conditioned  that  the  fraighters  sliall  give  to  the  shipp  one 
Jack  and  flagg ;  alsoe  it  is  conditioned  thai  the  said  husband  shall  eat 
and  drink  and  aleej>  in  the  cabbin  at  the  fiaighters'  charges,  hut  bla  iragea 
to  bee  payd  bim  by  bis  owners.  It  is  alsoe  conditioned  that  the  said 
husband  ahall  have  privilidge  to  lay  into  the  shipp  aoe  much  goods  as  may 
produce  tour  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  without  paying  fraight  for ;  And  it  is 
^reed  the  shipp  shall  bee  delivered  at  ...  ;  whereupon  wee  bind  our- 
selves each  to  other  for  the  performance  of  what  is  aforesaid  mentioned 
both  in  our  persons  and  estates,  and  especially  the  fraighters'  goods, 
shipped  abroad,  and  the  husband  and  said  shipp  fraight  and  all  belonging 
to  her,  to  be  under  aubmisBicin  nnto  all  courts  and  lustice.  All  this  beii^ 
uprightly  done  within  ...  in  the  presence  of  Peter  Losooke  and  Fred- 
erick Hopkins,  as  witness  hereunto  with  the  Notaiie  I'ublique."  Records 
of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  18W-1051,  f,  p.  30.  We  And.  the 
tollowinx  in  Beeordi  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1656-1866, 
p.  342  :  "  Acct.  of  Nicholas  Brotia,  April  15,  1062,  forty  ells  of  nhit«  linen 
...  at  forty  gilders,  Dutch  ells ;  six  and  twenty  Uutcb  ells  of  canvas, 
rixty-seven  gilders ;  three  pieces  of  calliooe,  thlrty.six  gilders ;  half 
I^ece  of  fustian,  sixteen  gildera." 

>  Letter  of  Secretary  Ludweil,  British  State  Faptn,  Colonial,  vol. 
XXV  J   Winder  Prtptrt,  vol.  I,  p.  257,  Va.  State  Library. 
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the  Sbpe  of  Amsterdam  and  the  same  judgment  entered." 
All  trade  with  Holland  carried  on  after  that  period  bad 
first  to  pass  through  England.      In  conBequence  of  the 
expense  attending  this  necessity,  it  soon  became  unprofit-       | 
able." 

The  commerce  between  the  Colony  and  the  Dutch  com- 
munity seated  at  New  Amsterdam  was  one  of  very  con- 
siderable volume.  It  was  so  important,  indeed,  that  in 
December,  1652,  when  hostilities  were  soon  to  break  out 
between  Holland  and  England,  the  Directors  of  the  West 
India  Company  urged  upon  Stuyvesant  the  strong  expe- 
diency of  maintaining  the  most  harmonious  relations  with 
the  people  of  Virginia  in  order  to  retain  their  trade.*  In 
the  following  spring,  a  commission  was  dispatched  to 
Jamestown  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty,  al- 
though the  English  and  Dutch  were  now  actually  at  war. 
The  Governor  there  did  not  consider  that  he  had  the  power 
to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  without  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  few  months 
later,  Stuyvesant  sent  a  second  commission,  who  were  to 
ask  for  the  continuation  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Virginia  and  the  people  of  Mew  Amsterdam,  and 
who  were  also  to  secure  the  right  to  pay  what  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Dutch  province  owed  in  the  Colony,  and  to 
collect  what  was  due  them  by  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
proposed  tliat  the  grant  of  these  privileges  should  be 
wholly  provisional  untU  the  consent  of  their  respective 
governments  in  Europe  to  the  agreement  had  been 
obtained.  This  arrangement,  it  would  appear,  led  to  an 
extensive  sale  of  merchandise  in  Virginia.* 

1  BeeoTdt  of  General  Court,  pp.  8,  12. 

*  See  LtUert  of  William  Fitzkugh,  April  2a,  1086. 

*  DocvmtnU  Selating  to  Colonial  BUtory  of  New  York,  toI.  SIT, 
p.  IM.  *  Ibid.,  p.  301. 
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In  1655,  the  hostilities  between  Holland  and  England 
having  been  bronght  to  a  close,  the  Directors  of  the  West 
India  Company  again  instructed  Stuyvesant  to  promote  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  commerce  between  Virginia 
and  the  New  Netherlands,  a  matter  which  they  thought 
devoid  of  difficulty,  as  the  English  were  unable  to  supply 
the  people  of  the  Colony  with  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
merchandise  they  required.'  To  encourage  the  course  of 
trade  between  the  two,  Stuyvesant  was  ordered  in  1657  to 
impose  a  duty  of  only  one  per  cent  on  all  commodities 
shipped  from  New  Netherlands  to  Virginia.  In  1660,  the 
volume  of  this  trade  was  described  as  being  very  great.' 
The  vessels  from  the  Dutch  province  which  brought  in 
goods  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  had  secured  their  cargoes 
of  tobacco,  directly  to  Holland.* 

When  the  New  Netherlands  became  a  possession  of 
England,  the  volume  of  trade  between  that  Colony  and 
'  Virginia  continued  to  be  important.  In  1666,  Jacob 
Leisler  of  the  former  place  put  on  record  in  the  county 
court  of  Rappahannock,  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing 
Thomas  Hawkins  to  collect  the  different  debts  due  him 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  in  the  form  of  bills,  bonds, 
and  open  accounts.*  In  1680,  Edward  Hill  of  Charles 
City  became  the  ^ent  of  Daniel  De  Hart  of  Manhattan 
Island.*  Henry  Lincb,  in  1680,  entered  in  the  records  of 
Lower   Norfolk  a  power  of  attorney  which   he  had  re- 

>  Docmnentt  Relating  to  the  Colonial  Eittory  of  Nt\e  York,  vol.  XIV, 
pp.  333, 350.  A  coniiiderable  proportion  of  the  commodities  which  were 
DOW  imported  Into  Virginia  trom  New  Amsterdam  had  tteen  brought  by 
way  of  Holland  from  the  tar  East,    Ibid.,  p.  3J5. 

*  J6tU,pp.  389,  471. 

»i6M.,  voi.  x(i,  p.sae. 

*  Rtcorda  of  Bappahannoek  County,  vol.  1663-1668,  p.  115,  Va.  State 
'  £ecordt  of  Henrico  Covntg,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  170,  Va.  SUte  Library. 
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ceived  of  Joha  Smith  of  New  York  to  enable  him  to  col- 
lect the  sums  in  which  the  planters  of  that  county  were 
indebted  to  his  principal.*  Julian  Verplanek  of  the  same 
town  likewise  imported,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  a 
large  quantity  of  goods  into  Lower  Norfolk.'  Jacobis 
Vis  had  important  transactions  in  the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise for  tobacco  in  the  counties  of  the  Northern 
Neck.» 

The  debts  due  in  the  Colony  to  these  merchants  of  New 
York  became  very  often  the  subject  of  suit.*  On  the  other 
hand,  actions  were  not  infrequently  brought  against  their 
attorneys  in  Virginia  and  valuable  property  attached.  Id 
1698,  a  judgment  was  secured  by  Major  William  Wilson 
of  Hampton  against  Thomas  Walton  in  the  sum  of  fifty- 
two  pounds  and  ten  shillings  sterling.  In  the  same  year, 
a  vessel  from  New  York  ran  ground  near  Hampton,  ami 
her  cargo  was  seriously  damaged.* 

•  Beeorda  of  Lovitt  Norfolk  County,  origioal  vol.  1676-1688,  f-  p.  BO. 
«  Ibid.,  1660-1075,  p.  62  ;  original  vol.  ie6a-16a6.  p.  419. 

■  BeeoTds  of  Laneasler  County,  original  vol.  I6&4-1702,  p.  332. 

•  Beeordi  of  York  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  4,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

•  Becords  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  pp.  127,  162. 
Ttiere  is  an  iDcident  connected  with  the  trade  between  Virginia  and  Kew 
York  which  shows  the  determination  of  tlie  authoritieB  in  the  fonnpr 
Colony  to  enforce  the  Navigation  laws.  An  information  was  lodged  in 
1685  by  the  Attorney -General  against  the  sloop  Katharine  ot  New  Tork, 
on  the  ground  that  her  master  and  some  of  ber  seamen  were  not  of 
Engliah  nativity.  The  master  appeared  in  York  court  and  admitted  tbu 
he  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  insisted  that  he  had  received  denizec 
papers  from  the  Governor  of  New  York.  The  Attorney -General  proved 
that  certain  commodities  of  European  growth  had  been  imported  into 
Virginia  by  the  sloop,  without  having  been  loaded,  as  the  Navigation  AM 
required,  in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland.  The  captain  replied  by  saying 
that  these  commodities  had  been  obtained  in  New  York,  and  he  produced 
in  court  a  certificate  from  the  collector  of  that  port  In  confirmation  of 
hia  statement.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  justices,  who  gave  a 
verdict  that  the  vessel  and  its  contents  should  be  forfeited  to  the  Crovu. 
Ji«coi'da  of  York  Covnty,  vol  1884-1687,  p.  148,  Va.  State  Library. 
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There  are  evidences  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Virginia  and  New  England  began  at  an  early 
date.  In  1640,  the  General  Court  sitting  at  New  Haven 
laid  down  the  scale  of  prices  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  from  the  Southern  Colony.'  The  trade  with 
this  community  increased  in  volume  with  the  progress  of 
time.  In  1645,  a  suit  was  brought  in  New  Haven  by 
Richard  Catchman,  as  attorney  for  Florentine  Payne  of 
Virginia,  against  Thomas  Hart,  who  was  largely  indebted 
^  to  Payne  in  their  business  transactions  in  that  Colony.' 
John  Thompson,  at  a  subsequent  date,  was  engaged  in  trans- 
porting supplies  to  the  plantations  on  the  James  and  York, 
and  Mr.  Evance  was  also  the  owner  of  a  vessel  employed  in 
the  same  trade.  In  1655,  complaint  was  entered  in  the 
court  at  New  Haven,  that  the  badness  of  the  biscuit  and 
flour  made  at  Milford  had  brought  discredit  in  the  South- 
em  Colony  upon  all  goods  imported  from  the  north.* 

John  Treworgie  and  Nicholas  Shiplagh  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  1647,  appointed  Isaac  Allerton,  Edward  Gibbons, 
and  John  Richards  their  agents,  to  recover  the  amount  in 
which  George  Ludlow  of  York  was  indebted  to  them  in 
running  accounts.*  During  the  previous  year.  Gibbons 
had  dispatched  a  ship  to  Virginia  with  a  cargo  of  goods, 
which  had  barely  escaped  being  wrecked.*  In  1648,  the 
dealings  of  Roger  Fletcher  of  Boston  with  tlie  Colony 
were  so  large  that  he  appointed  Thomas  Bridge  to  act  as 
his  attorney,*     Three  years  subsequent  to  this,  there  were 

'  JVew  Haven  Colonial  Becordt,  vol.  ISSS-IMG,  p.  S5. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

•  Ibid.,  Mo\.  1653-1866,  pp.  142,  317 1  vol.  1638-1649,  p.  291. 

•  Hfcords  of  York  County,  vol,  1638-1648,  p,  423,  Va.  StaW  Library. 

»  LeUer  of  QoTernor  Winthrop,  October,  1648,  Neill's  Virginia  Car- 
olortim,  p.  172,  note. 

■  Beeord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  Covntg,  original  vol.  1646-1651,  f,  p,  61. 
See  also  New  England  ffittorieal  and  Genealogical  Register  (or  April, 
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found  in  the  waters  of  Virginia  as  many  as  seven  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  New  England,  which  had  entered 
to  obtain  cargoes  of  the  different  products  of  the  country 
in  return  for  merchandise.'  In  1654,  a  sale  was  made  by 
Thomas  Willett  of  New  Plymouth  to  Mathew  Fassett  of 
Lower  Norfolk  of  his  entire  interest  in  the  Hopewell,  a 
vessel  of  twenty-six  tons,  to  be  used  in  the  New  England 
trade.'  The  owners  of  ships  in  that  region  not  infre- 
quently hired  them  to  persons  in  Virginia  who  wished  to 
export  goods  from  the  North;  thus  in  1654,  William  Vin- 
cent of  Lower  Norfolk  County  entered  into  a  charter  party 
with  John  Hart,  by  which  the  latter  rented  his  bark  to 
Vincent  for  five  mouths  and  sixteen  days  at  the  rate  of 
eight  pounds  sterling  per  month,  payment  to  be  made  in 
coin,  merchandise,  and  agricultural  products  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  in  each.^  Two  years  later  the  goods  which 
Francis  Emperor  and  Richard  Whiting,  prominent  citizens 
of  the  Colony,  were  importing  from  New  England  in  the 
Dolphin  of  Salem  were  damaged  by  a  leak  that  was  sprung 
not  long  after  the  ketch  passed  out  of  Nantucket.  Captain 
Emperor,  who  at  this  time  owned  a  part  interest  in  the 
ship,  the  Francis  and  Mary,  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  the  English  provinces  at  the  North,*    The 

1S03,  p.  201.  A  fen  years  later  the  widow  of  Cornelius  Lloyd  ol  Lower 
Norfolk  County  appointed  Nicholas  Hart  of  New  England  her  alWniej, 
presumably  to  collect  what  was  due  the  estate  of  her  laie  hnxband  in 
those  parts.  Recordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Countff,  original  vol.  1(151-1604, 
f.  p.  109.  He  may,  however,  have  been  expected  to  act  only  in  VirginiL 
See  original  vol.  1050-1660,  p.  338. 

1  Weeden's  Social  and  Scouomic  History  of  Tfete  Enyland,  vol.  1, 
p.  250.  The  wages  of  a  sailor  employed  in  the  navigation  of  Uiese  sbips 
were  three  pounds  sterling  by  the  month.  The  wages  of  a  boy  for  the 
same  length  of  time  were  one  pound  and  fourteen  sliilUngs.  See  Raorii 
ofLovieT  Norfolk  Counlg,  original  vol.  106I-16M,  f.  p.  12S. 

*  Bteordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vul.  1051-1G56,  f.  p.  83. 

■  Ibid.,  I.  p.  129.  •  Ibid.,  1066-1666,  pp.  34,  Hi. 
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Dolphin,  it  appeared,  belonged  to  James  Underwood,  who 
had  a  considerable  estate  in  Norfolk  County;  in  1662,  an 
attachment  was  laid  againat  bis  property  because  his  vessel 
had  on  three  different  occasions  taken  in  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia without  obtaining  a  license  to  trade  or  paying  the 
duties  laid  down  in  Acts  of  Assembly.'  A  few  years 
before,  the  ship  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston  had 
been  seized  with  its  cargo  of  goods  at  Nominy  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  district  on  the  ground  of  having  violated  the 
law.* 

In  the  interval  between  1656  and  1664,  there  were 
recorded  a  number  of  powers  of  attorney  from  merchants 
in  New  England,  including  among  many  others  such  men 
as  John  Saffin,  Timothy  Prout,  and  John  Giffard  of 
Boston,  WiUiara  Payne  of  Ipswich,  William  Browne  of 
Salem,  and  John  Holland  of  Dorchester.*  A  duty  of  ten 
shillings  had,  previous  to  1665,  been  imposed  upon  every 
hogshead  exported  from  Virginia  to  New  England,  but  in 
this  year,  the  Assembly  having  reason  to  believe  that  this 
tax  diverted  from  the  Colony  an  important  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  Northern  provinces,  repealed  it,  thus  placing 
all  ships  from  that  quarter  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
vessels  arriving  from  England.* 

As  soon  as  hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and 
Holland  in  1672,  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  with 
New  England  were  in  special  danger,  since,  being  princi- 

>  Steordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Counts,  origliial  to).  1660-1666,  p.  360. 

'  Weill's  Virginia  Carolorum,  Appi.,  418. 

■  See  Keeords  of  Northampton  and  Bappahannoek  Countiet.  Saffin 
was  very  actively  engaged  in  the  trade  belveen  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia, either  on  his  own  account  or  as  the  agent  ol  others.  See  Beeordi 
of  Rappahannock  Countji,  vol.  1068-1072,  p.  117,  Va.  State  Library,  for 
an  inalance  in  which  he  was  the  representative  of  John  Pinchon  of  New 
England. 

•  Uening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  218. 
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pally  ketches,  they  had  little  ability  to  resist  an  attack  of 
the  enemy.  In  1673,  the  Providence,  belonging  to  Richard 
Hollingsworth,  was  captured  off  Block  Island  while  on  a 
voyage  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  same  year,  a  vessel  owned 
by  John  Grafton  of  Salem  was  also  taken.  It  had  on 
board  for  the  Sonthem  market  a  large  quantity  of  rum, 
salt,  sugar,  mackerel,  and  cloth. ^ 

An  increased  number  of  powers  of  attorney  from  New 
England  merchants  were  placed  on  record  in  the  county 
courts  in  the  interval  between  1670  and  1685.  Among 
these  merchants  were  Thomas  Hillard,  Joseph  Townsend, 
Anthony  Haywood,  Thomas  Maul,  John  Price,  llichard 
West,  Jonathan  Corwin,  John  Pinchon,  and  Peter  Sei^eant. 
They  secured  their  debts  by  mortgages  upon  the  planta- 
tions, servants,  slaves,  and  live  stock  of  their  debtors.*  In 
one  instance,  Henry  Ashton,  a  planter  residing  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  sold  to  John  Sallin  of  Boston  a  house  in  that 
town  in  consideration  of  twenty-two  pounds  sterling,  but 
this  was  probably  a  transfer  of  property,  in  which  no 
security  for  previous  obligations  entered.' 

'  DocvmenU  Relating  to  the  Colonial  Hiitory  of  New  York,  vol.  11, 
p.  682.  There  are  eeveral  referenceB  in  the  Record*  of  Northampton 
County  W  a  ketch  named  the  I^-ovidenct.  See  original  vol.  1664-1674, 
f.  pp.  170,  173.  Some  years  later  the  brigantine,  the  Boae  of  New  Eng- 
land, came  near  being  wrecked  In  Ljnnhaven  Bay.  Record*  of  Lover 
Norfolk  County,  original  vol,  1075-1686,  f.  p.  233, 

«  Beeord*  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1660-1682,  p.  398.  Secorda 
of  Middleiex  County,  original  vol.  1679-1694,  p.  I,  In  1673,  Anthonj 
Checkley  and  John  Malley  of  Boston  made  a  single  shipment  to  Cherry- 
stone  in  Northampton  of  goods  valued  at  £171  Os.  liecord*  of  Nortluimp- 
ton  County,  original  vol.  1604-1674,  f.  p.  187. 

*  Beaordi  of  Laneatter  Cotiiity,  original  vol.  1066- 16S2,  p.  190.  There 
are  entries  in  the  county  records  which  show  that  peisons  residing  in 
Virginia  not  infrequently  removed  to  New  England,  and,  on  the  oihei 
hand,  that  citizens  of  New  England  sometimes  established  themselTM 
In  Virginia.  In  the  will  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Walker  of  Northampton 
(original  vol.  1683-1669,  p.  24),  he  describes  UniseU  aa  '•  late  of  Boston, 
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There  is  recorded  in  Lancaster,  a  letter  from  Captain 
James  Barton  of  New  England,  which  throws  light  on  the 
relations  of  the  merchants  there  with  the  trade  of  Vir- 
^nia  at  this  time.  He  urges  his  correspondent,  who  was 
in  the  latter  Colony  and  who  was  acting  as  his  attorney, 
to  secure  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  hides,  and  pork  for  the  mar- 
ket in  Barbadoes,  to  be  purchased  with  commodities  already 
in  his  hands,  and  with  goods  that  Barton  would  dispatch 
in  his  own  ketch,  now  about  to  sail  for  Virginia.  While 
the  vessel  was  absent  on  the  voy^e  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies,  that  being  the  second  point  of  destination,  the 
attorney  was  to  make  a  further  collection  of  hides,  which, 
with  tobacco,  was  to  be  shipped  directly  to  Holland,  an 
evidence  that  the  merchants  of  New  England  openly 
evaded  the  injunctions  of  the  Navigation  Act.^ 

In  case  of  disputes  between  New  England  traders  and 
Virginian  planters,  it  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  the 
habit  to  settle  the  causes  of  difference  by  reference  to 
arbitrators  chosen  among  the  citizens  of  Virginia.  Such 
was  the  course  pursued  in  1680  by  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Boston  and  Philip  Edwards  of  Lower  Norfolk  County.* 
The  attorneys  representing  many  of  the  merchants  of 
New  England  were  shipmasters  of  the  two  Colonies," 

The  commodities  brought  in  by  these  vessels  were  only 
in  small  part  of  West  Indian  or  New  England  growth  or 
manufacture;  through  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of 

noTT  of  Northampton."  On  another  occasion,  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"formBrly  of  New  England."  Seeords  /•/  Northampton  County,  original 
Tol.  l«64-ia74,  f.  p,  176.  In  1670,  Thomas  Bridge  of  Lower  Norfolk 
Coanty  disposed  of  several  tracts  of  land  which  he  owned  in  that  county, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Saiem,  Massachusetts.  Records  of  Lotaer 
Horfolk  Countt/,  original  vol.  1676-1686,  f.  p.  76. 

•  Record*  of  Laneatter  County,  original  vol.  1666-1082,  p.  440. 

»  Reeordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1675-1686,  p.  90, 

'  Ibtd.,  1686-1605,  f.  pp.  58,  73,  84. 
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the  Northern  Colonies,  the  planters  of  Virginia  obtained 
a  large  quantity  of  supplies  which  had  originally  come 
from  Europe;  The  letters  of  Colonel  William  Byrd  dis- 
close the  f act  t^t  he  ordered  through  his  correspondents 
in  New  England  a  great  variety  of  goods,  such  as  clothing, 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  like,  a  laige  proportion 
of  which  was  not  obtained  by  means  of  tolracco,  but  was 
purchased  with  bills  of  exchange.'  His  example  was 
doubtless  imitated  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  whose 
letter  books  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

The  proximity  of  Maryland  to  Virginia  naturally  led 
to  a  very  extensive  trade  between  the  two  Colonies.  As 
early  as  1641,  the  records  of  the  former  show  that  its  in- 
habitants purchased  many  of  their  supplies  in  the  older 
communities  south  of  the  Potomac,  and,  on  the  other  baud, 
that  citizens  of  the  latter  were  obtaining  goods  of  differ- 
ent sorts  from  persons  living  in  Maryland.^  In  1642, 
Leonard  Calvert  acknowledged  in  court  that  he  had  at 
one  time  owed  Thomas  Stegg  of  Virginia  as  much  as  five 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  the  same  year  James 
Neale  was  granted  process  upon  all  the  debts  and  merchan- 
dise which  William  Holmes  of  the  same  Colony  possessed 
in  Maryland,  where  he  had  been  eng^ed  in  importaat 
transactions.'  Suits  on  protested  bills  of  exchange  indi- 
cate at  this  time  the  volume  of  the  mutual  dealings;  thus 
Margaret  Brent  of  Maryland  sought  to  compel  Colonel 
Geoi^e  Ludlow  of  York  to  pay  a  bill  of  this  kind  for 
twenty  pounds  sterling  returned  from  England  dishonored, 
while  Robert  Kinsy  of  Virginia  demanded  of  the  court  at 


'  Becords  of  similar  instances  are  ver?  numerous  in  his  letl«r  book, 
now  preserved  among  the  Manuscript  Collections  of  the  Vii^ia  Histori- 
cal Societj. 

'  Archivea  of  Maryland,  Court  and  TeBtamtntary  Buiinest,  toI.  1637- 
1660,  pp.  110,  143. 

'JbUl.,pp.  147,164. 
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St.  Mary's  that  Robert  Nicholls  should  settle  an  obliga- 
tion amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
which  he  had  refused  to  deliver.  In  1643,  John  Hollis,  as 
the  representative  of  John  Hillard  of  Maryland,  was  in- 
structed to  enter  suit  in  Virginia  against  John  Thatcher.' 

These  suits  were  not  confined  to  tobacco.  In  the  same 
year,  William  Parry  of  Virginia,  through  his  attorney, 
Giles  Brent,  sought  in  the  court  at  St.  Mary's  a  verdict 
against  Thomas  Boys  for  eight  pounds  of  beaver.  This 
beaver  was  probably  the  cousideration  in  a  sale  of  cattle, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  from  an  early  date  a  trade  in 
live  stock  between  the  citizens  of  Kecoughtan,  the  place 
where  Parry  resided,  and  the  Colony  farther  to  the  north. 
In  1644,  Leonard  Calvert  and  Fulk  Brent  of  Maryland 
were  sued  by  Richard  Bennett  for  a  sum  of  tobacco  due 
for  supplies  ;  and  John  Walton  by  Edward  Bland  for  the 
value  of  a  boat  which  Walton  had  obtained  while  trad- 
ing in  Virginia.  Among  other  citizens  of  prominence  in 
the  latter  Colony  who  at  this  time  were  carrying  on  com- 
mercial transactions  with  merchants  in  Maryland,  were 
Thomas  Mathew,  Robert  West,  and  John  Hansford.* 

When  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided  by  the  authorities 
in  Maryland  to  make  an  incursion  upon  the  Indians  liv- 
ing upon  the  Eastern  Shore  of  that  Province,  a  shallop 
was  dispatched  to  Virginia  to  procure  twenty  corselets, 
a  barrel  of  powder,  four  rundlets  of  shot,  a  barrel  of  oat- 
meal, three  firkins  of  butter,  and  four  cases  of  spirits.* 
In  1640,  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  the  trans- 
fer in  Maryland,  without  a  special  license,  of  goods  pur- 
chased in  the  Colony  to  the  south.     A  strict  inquiry  was 

>  Arcblvea  of  Maryland,  Court  and  TeaCamentarg  Sutinut,  toI.  1637- 
1C50,  pp.  lei,  192,  214. 

'  Ibid.,  PaiT7,  p.  220  ;  Bennett,  p.  268 ;  Bland,  p.  346 ;  Mathew,  West, 
itnd  Hansrord,  pp.  410.  483,  SIS. 

'  Ibid.,  Froceedingi  of  Council,  -vol.  1636-1667,  p.  86, 
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required  to  be  made  of  the  sales  of  liquors  on  board  of 
the  vessel  owned  by  Ralph  Beane,  a  citizen  of  that  Colony,^ 

During  the  course  of  the  last  half  of  the  century,  the 
volume  of  trade  between  Virginia  and  Maryland  steadily 
increased  with  their  growth  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  intercourse  between  the  latter  province  and  Lower 
Norfolk  County  seems  to  have  been  extremely  freqoent. 
Among  the  citizens  of  Maryland  engaged  in  these  commer- 
cial transactions,  were  William  Holland,  Edward  Lloyd, 
Emanuel  RatcUffe,  and  Charles  Egerton.'  The  exchanges 
with  York  and  the  Northern  Neck  were  also  very  exten- 
sive. One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  at  this  time  was  the  introduction 
into  Virginia  of  mares  from  the  Colony  north  of  the 
Potomac,  which  was  doubtless  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  breed  of  horses.* 

The  trade  with  the  West  Indies  began  as  early  as  1633, 
in  which  year,  Captain  Devries  states  that  he  made  at 
Jamestown  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Stone,  who  bad 
recently  arrived  from  that  part  of  America,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  with  a  cargo  of  supplies  to  be  bartered  for 
tobacco.*  The  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, writing  to  Stuyvesant  in  1646,  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  persons  from  Virginia  had  already  made 
their  way  to  Curacoa,  and  were  exchanging  their  com- 
modities for  its  products,^  Only  a  few  years  later,  ship- 
masters from  Barbadoes  are  found  selling  negroes  to  the 

»  AicbiTwof  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Council,  vol,  1C33-1667,  pp.  M, 
177. 

"  Becordg  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1651-1666,  f.  p.  I0&. 
Ibid.,  original  vol.  1075-lOSO,  f.  pp.  106,  166,  186. 

'  Records  nfthe  General  Court,  p.  47. 

•  Devries'  Voyageifrom  IIollaTid  to  Anu:rica,  pp.  61,  52. 

'  Documents  Belattng  to  the  Colonial  EUtory  of  JVeto  York,  vol.  XTV, 
p.  77. 
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planters  along  the  York  and  James.'  It  was  the  custom 
of  many  of  the  vessels  sailing  from  thi&  island  to  proceed 
first  to  Virginia  and  afterwards  to  New  England.  The 
occasional  coarse  of  trade  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a  cargo 
forwarded  to  the  Colony  towards  the  close  of  the  century 
by  Messrs.  Anthony  Palmer  and  Company  ;  it  was  to 
be  delivered  to  Paul  Carrington,  who  waa  instructed  to 
exchange  it  for  tobacco,  pitch,  tar,  and  live  hogs.  If  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  return  cargo  in  the 
course  of  five  weeks,  or  to  secure  a  freight  rate  of  five 
poujids  sterling  a  ton,  he  was  commanded  to  dispatch  the 
ship  to  Philadelphia  with  a  load  of  pitch  and  tar.^  In 
a  vessel  which  left  Barbadoes  in  1661,  the  Charle»  of 
Southton,  there  were  among  the  consignments  for  Vir- 
ginia, siz  hogsheads  of  hay  salt.*  In  some  instances 
these  consignments  were  restricted  to  negroes,  in  others 
to  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.*  How  large  they  were  very 
often,  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  William  Byrd.  On 
one  occasion  he  obtained  from  this  island  twelve  hundred 
gallons  of  rum,  five  thousand  pounds  of  muscovado  sugar, 
three  tons  of  molasses,  two  hundred  pounds  of  ginger, 
and  one  cask  of  lime-juice ;  on  another,  four  thousand 
gallons  of  rum,  five  thousand  pounds  of  muscovado,  one 
very  heavy  barrel  of  white  sugar,  and  ten  tons  of  mo- 
lasses.'' The  planter  who  had  gone  to  Barbadoes  to 
buy  these   commodities   in   person   was    frequently   able 

'  Steordi  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  ie46-10&i,  f.  p.  116, 
The  month];  wa^es  of  these  shipmasUita  were  frequeDtl;  paid  in  sugar  at 
the  rate  of  siz  pennies  tlie  hundred- weight,  ten  pounds  In  the  hundred 
being  ullowed  for  shrinkage.  Eecordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Cottrdy,  original 
vol.  1848-1061,  t.  p.  205. 

'  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  April,  1803,  pp.  200,  201. 

•  Seeords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1009-1682,  p.  31. 

*  Records  of  Rappahannock  County,  original  vol.  1658-1864,  p.  274. 
Eeewda  of  Lower  Norfolk  Counts,  original  vol.  1C86-1675,  p.  23. 

'  Letleri  of  William  Byrd,  October  18,  1686,  AprU  16,  1688. 
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to  make  his  purchases  with  bills  of  exchange  which  he 
had  brought  with  him ;  thus  in  1668,  John  Keele  pre- 
sented to  Nathaniel  Cooke  of  that  island,  three  instru- 
ments of  this  character  calling  for  payment  in  sugar, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  five  thousand 
pounds.'  Disputed  accounts  arising  in  the  course  of 
this  trade  were  carried  to  the  General  Court  in  Vir- 
ginia for  decision,  and  were  ordered  to  be  settled  in 
kind,  and  not  in  coin  or  tobacco.  An  instance  of  this 
nature  occurred  in  1673,  when  this  body,  in  a  suit  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Cowles  against  the  attorneys  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Marshall,  required  the  latter  to  deliver  two  ht^s- 
heads  of  muscovado  sugar,  one  puncheon  of  mm,  and 
eighty-five  gallons  of  molasses.^ 

Tobacco  and  grain  were  not  the  only  articles  used  in 
procuring  the  commodities  of  Barbadoes ;  in  1686,  the 
sloop  Sappy  transported  from  Lancaster  County  to  that 
island,  two  firkins  of  butter,  two  barrels  of  pork,  and 
twenty-two  sides  of  tanned  leather,  in  addition  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  bushels  of  Indian  corn,^ 

Many  instances  might  be  given  of  persons  who  were 
either  residing  in  Virginia  or  who  were  visiting  it  for  the 
special  purpose,  being  invested  with  a  power  of  attorney 
by  merchants  of  Barbadoes  who  had  disposed  of  goods 
there.  In  1665,  Edwin  Thomas,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  the  Colony  from  that  island,  was  ap- 
pointed the  factor  of  Giles  Hall,  with  the  authority  to 
gather  together  the  different  amounts  in  the  form  of  pork 
and  beef  which  were  due  him  for  West  Indian  goods, 
delivered  some  time  previously.*     A  power  of  attorney  is 

1  Beconh  o/ Loaer  Norfolk  Counts,  original  vol.  1666-1675,  p.  41. 

'  Records  of  General  Court,  p.  158, 

'  H'cordt  of  Lane.aaMr  County,  original  toL  1082-1687,  p.  111. 

*  liecorda  of  Ilappakannodi:  Countg,  vol,  1663-1008,  p.  87,  Va,  Stale 
labiwy. 
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recorded  in  Rappaliannock  in  the  same  year  from  Epiph- 
any Hill  of  Barbadoes,  to  Mr.  Gates  Hussey  of  that 
county,  to  collect  all  indebtedness  to  Hill,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  pork  and  beef,  but  also  of  tobacco  and  money 
sterling,  as  evidenced  by  note,  bond,  and  judgment.^ 
Many  ships  from  year  to  year  arrived  in  Virginia  with 
cargoes  of  West  Indian  commodities,  the  owners  of  which 
depended  on  casual  purchasers  for  the  disposal  of  their 
stock,  these  purchasers  being  sought  by  passing  from 
landing  to  landing  in  the  principal  rivers,  the  lower  rates 
at  which  these  articles  were  often  sold  under  these  ciiv 
ciimstances  inducing  many  planters  who  were  engaged  in 
trade  not  to  send  their  orders  to  merchants  in  the  West 
Indies.'  The  operations  of  these  persons  covered  all  parts 
of  the  Colony,  from  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Potomac 
on  the  north  to  the  valley  of  the  James  on  the  south. 
The  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  were  conveyed  in  casks  and 
barrels.      The  former  not  infrequently  held  only  twenty- 

'  Secords  of  BapjxAaimock  County,  vol.  1663-1068,  p.  86,  Va.  State 
Ubrarj.  The  following  entries  in  the  county  records  will  further  show 
Uie  iDtimac;  of  the  conoection  between  Viiginia  and  Bafbadoea  in  this 
ige.  John  Thomas,  of  the  sloop  Conttnt,  belonging  to  the  Isle  of 
Barbadoes.  appoints  as  his  attorney  in  Virginia,  Thomas  Waxd.  Becorda 
of  Norfolk  CouiUv,  original  voL  1695-1703,  f.  p.  125.  Benjamin  Dwight, 
of  Barbadoes,  suea  Christopher  Worroeley  for  debt.  See  orders,  Oct. 
1,  168B,  Beeords  of  MiddUtex  County,  original  vol.  1680-1604.  It  is 
Staled  in  the  inventor;  of  John  Oodsiil  of  Lancaster  County  that  a  parcel 
of  mm  belonging  to  his  estate  is  expected  from  Barljadoes.  Seeordi  of 
LaneoMer  County,  original  vo).  1674-1667,  f.  p.  22.  The  will  of  John 
Morrah  of  Rappahannoclc  County  contains  the  following :  "  I  give  to  my 
godson,  Thomas  Warilen  of  Barbados,  1000  lbs.  of  muscovado  sugar, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Warden  of  Barbados,  his  father."  Vol. 
1677-1062,  p.  17,  Va.  State  Library.  Nicholas  Ware  of  Rappahannock 
Cotmty  "acknowledges  himself  bound  to  John  Vassall  of  Barbados  in 
17,234  lbs.  tobacco."  Original  vol.  1666-1664,  p.  274.  See  also,  WiUiam 
aitd  Mary  College  Quarterly  for  April,  1892,  p.  146. 

'  Lettera  of  William  Sytd,  May  20,  1089. 
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five  gallons,  eight  being  required  to  make  a  ton.  The 
loss  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  casks,  casks  and 
contents  not  being  discriminated  in  the  weight,  was  esti- 
mated at  one-third.  The  same  objection  was  urged 
against  the  sugar-barrel,  which,  by  increasing  the  number 
needed  in  transportatiou,  added  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  paid  in  freight,  without  any  compensation  for  so 
much  dead  material.^ 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Virginia  and  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  was  often  of  an  illicit  charac- 
ter, the  duty  on  liquor,  so  much  of  which  was  imported 
into  the  Colony  from  these  islands,  causing  many  sbip- 

'  Among  the  merchanU  of  Barbadoea  who  made  large  sales  of  com- 
modities in  Virginia  in  tbe  course  of  the  last  half  of  tbe  sevenleentli 
century  irere  James  Grabam,  Thomas  Beard,  John  Felton,  Rlcbsrd  Bats, 
Cbristopber  Mercer,  John  Barwick,  and  John  Sadler,  llie  trade  between 
Virginia  and  tbe  West  Indies  was  not  confined  to  Barbadoes.  The  fol- 
lonicig  is  talien  from  the  ifecords  o/Loieer  Norfolk  County :  "  Know  all 
men  .  .  .  that  I,  William  Sbeers,  of  London,  merchant,  have  agreed 
with  Mr.  John  Brett  of  Nansemond,  mercbtint,  that  I,  the  said  William 
Sheers,  is  to  receive  aboard  ye  ship  Fraticif  and  Mary,  now  riding  in 
Elizabeth  River  and  bound  for  Antigua,  Mavis  and  St.  Christopher,  within 
thirty  days  after  ye  date,  six  head  of  neat  cattle  with  provisions  for  them, 
on  the  said  Brett  paying  for  their  transportation  TOO  lbs.  of  the  beet 
muscovado  sugar,  to  lie  paid  at  ye  arrival  of  the  ship  at  either  of  above 
places  within  ten  days,  the  said  Sheers  to  find  water  for  said  cattle  until 
their  arrival,  and  one  hogshead  of  com  for  every  one  of  them,  freight 
free ;  and  for  all  other  goods  Brett  shall  have  aboard  is  to  pay  at  ye  nte 
of  360  lbs.  good  muscovado  sagar,  the  penalty  being  ISOO  lbs.  Virginia 
tobacco."  Tliis  contract  is  dated  1657.  See  Rccorda  of  Lmner  Norfolk 
Cotinly,  original  vol.  1856-1666,  p.  13.1.  In  1685,  William  Dundas  of 
Jamaica  appointed  Henry  Spratt  and  Antony  Lawson  of  the  "continent 
of  Virginia"  his  agents  in  the  collection  of  debts  due  him  by  the  eslate 
of  Robert  Calderwood.  Jlp.(ordn  of  Lntrer  Norfolk  Oountg,  original  voL 
1676-1686,  f.  p.  202.  In  16D3,  John  Wilkinson,  Governor  of  the  Bermudas, 
empowered  Thomas  Wallie  of  Lower  Norfolk  County  to  act  as  hla  attor- 
ney In  that  county.  See  original  vol.  1685-1606,  f.  p.  IM.  Reference  to 
a  Jersey  ship  will  he  found  in  Jlfcords  of  (General  Co«rt,  p.  t>0,  and  to  a 
Jersey  merchant's  estate  in  Virginia,  in  ibid.  p.  62. 
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owners  and  masters  to  make  no  report  to  the  collector  of 
the  district  in  which  their  vessels  came  to  anchor.  The 
unlawful  ti-ading  was  especially  prevalent  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  in  the  Lower  James,  as  these  localities  offered 
many  facilities  for  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of 
the  revenue.' 

In  one  instance  only  has  evidence  of  a  trade  between 
South  America  and  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century 
been  discovered.*  In  1670,  it  was  decided  that  the  arti- 
cles enumerated  in  the  Act  of  Navigation  should  not  be 
transported  directly  to  Ireland.  Previous  to  the  passage 
of  this  statute,  as  well  as  subsequent  to  it,  there  was  a 
considerable  volume  of  commerce  between  Virginia  and 
the  Irish  ports.B 

There  are  a  few  indications  of  conunercial  intercourse 
between  Virginia  and  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1638,  a  special  warrant  was  issued  to  John 
Burnett  of  Aberdeen,  granting  him  the  privilege  of  trad- 
ing in  the  Colony  upon  condition  that  he  {>aid  the  cus- 
toms due  upon  the  tobacco  to  be  exported  by  him,  and 
that  he  gave  bond  that  he  would  only  unload  in  Scot- 
land.* In  1670,  Thomas  Bushrod,  acting  as  the  attorney 
of  Thomas  Lowry  of  Edinburgh,  obtained  judgment  in  the 

'  See  Qfflcial  Letten  of  Gov.  ^otawood,  Virginia  Hislorical  Soclely 
Pablicationa. 

'  William  and  Mary  College  QuaHerly,  April,  1808,  p.  152. 

■  This  was  a  regulation  of  Parliament.  See  acquittance  iD  Virginia, 
in  IftTO,  of  the  ship  Anthony  of  LondoDderry,  agaiuBt  whicb  an  in- 
formation had  Ijeen  lodged  by  one  ot  the  collectors,  on  the  Rrouiid  that 
she  was  not  a,  free  veiisei.  Secordi  of  General  Court,  p.  40.  For  evi- 
dences of  the  trade  tKtween  Virginia  and  Ireland,  see  Jtecordg  of  Latter 
Norfolk  Count!/,  original  vol.  1606-1075,  pp.  M,  170;  Becorda  of  Lan- 
etuter  County,  original  vol.  lOST-lTOO,  pp.  167,  177  ;  original  vol.  1606- 
1682,  p.  150. 

*  BritUh  StaU  Faprra,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  118;  SaintburB  Ab- 
ttraeU  for  1638,  p.  23,  Vs.  Slate  Library. 
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General  Court  gainst  Samuel  Onsteen  for  one  hundred 
and  twentj-aeven  pounds  sterling,  and  four  years  later 
the  sarae  factor  brought  suit  against  William  Dninmiond 
and  Samuel  Austin  for  the  payment  of  a  somewhat 
smaller  amount. ^  In  1697,  Benjamin  Harrison  shipped  a 
cargo  of  tobacco  directly  to  Scotland,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  name  of  the  vessel  was  illegally  changed  Id 
order  to  enter  the  port  of  its  destination.' 

■  Becordt  of  General  Court,  pp.  5,  173. 

*  Brum  State  Papers,  ColonUd,  Virginia  B.  T.,  vol.  U,  B.  &. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

MAUITFACTITBED  SUPPLIES:    FOREIGN  —  COtUinued 

The  great  bulk  of  imported  supplies  consumed  in  the 
Colony  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  as  previous 
to  that  event,  was  obtained  from  England,  with  which 
kingdom  the  course  of  trade  differed  from  that  carried  on 
with  the  northern  settlements  and  with  the  West  Indies 
only  in  volume.  A  detailed  account  of  its  character  and 
the  agencies  by  which  it  was  conducted  is  of  general 
application  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Vii^inia,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  all  the  countries  having 
transactions  with  its  people.  Among  the  English  mer- 
chants who  brought  in  supplies  after  the  revocation  of 
the  letters  patent  in  1624,  and  previous  to  1700,  there 
were  few  who  could  be  described  as  casual  dealers,  that 
is,  dealers  who  were  without  representatives  in  the  Col- 
ony, to  whom  their  goods  could  be  consigned  to  be  dis- 
posed of  gradually,  hut  who  instead  relied  upon  the 
chance  of  selling  their  commodities  as  they  passed  in 
their  ships  from  river  to  river.  The  objections  to  this 
manner  of  business  were  numerous.  As  early  as  1635, 
Captain  Devries  declared,  as  the  result  of  his  own  obser- 
vation, that  all  who  conveyed  supplies  to  Virginia  with 
the  object  of  exchanging  them  for  tobacco,  should  erect 
private  storehouses  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  factor, 
who  should  be  required  to  remain  in  the  Colony  in  order 
to  be  prepared  at  the  proper  season  to  take  possession  of 
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the  crops  of  the  planters  to  whom  goods  had  been  sold  on 
credit,  not  improbably  twelve  months  beforehand,*  The 
English  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  this,  and 
in  consequence  enjoyed  a  notable  advantage  over  their 
Dntch  rivals.  The  opinion  of  Captain  Devries  was  just 
as  correct  in  its  relation  to  the  condition  of  trade  fifty 
years  later  as  it  was  at  the  particular  period  in  which  he 
wrot«.  In  1683,  Colonel  William  Fitzhugh,  who  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  course  of  business  in  Virginia, 
corresponding  with  certain  shipowners  in  New  England 
who  had  recently  for  the  first  time  sent  to  the  Colony  a 
vessel  loaded  with  merchandise,  but  with  no  one  to  dispose 
of  it  but  the  captain,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  country, 
stated  that  casual  trading  was  destructive  of  all  profit,  be- 
cause the  owner  of  the  goods,  being  in  Virginia  only  for  a 
short  time,  had  to  hasten  his  departure  to  reduce  the  cost 
attendant  upon  the  navigation  of  his  ship,  and  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  sell  in  order  to  secure  a  cargo  of  to- 
bacco, whether  its  price  was  high  or  low.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  merchandise,  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  to 
the  Colony,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  factor,  the  latter 
could  as  occasion  arose  gradually  dispa<je  of  it  to  advan- 
tage, being  in  a  position  to  wait  for  an  advance  In  rates 
if  those  prevailing  were  not  satisfactory.  When  the 
vessel  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  commodities  arrived, 
the  products  for  which  these  commodities  had  previously 
from  time  to  time  been  exchanged  would  be  ready  for 
delivery  at  certain  places,  and  the  expense  of  a  long  stay 
would  be  avoided.  These  facts  were  well  known  to  the 
English  traders  and  governed  their  action.* 

The  English  merchants  who  supplied  the  planters  with 
manufactured  articles  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 

•  DeTrics'  Voiiaget/rom  Holland  to  America,  p.  112. 
"  Lelters  of  Witliam  Fiuhugh,  Feb.  6.  1(182-83. 
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classes:  first,  those  who  rcBided  in  the  mother  country 
and  disposed  of  goods  to  the  colonists  either  directly 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  tobacco  in  England,  or  who 
shipped  goods  to  Virginia  to  be  sold  there  by  factors; 
secondly,  those  who  lived  either  permanently  or  tempora- 
rily in  the  Colony  and  exchanged  the  commodities  which 
they  had  ordered,  for  the  products  of  the  country,  acting 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  through  local  representa- 
tives in  their  different  mercantile  transactions.  To  the 
first  class  belonged  men  of  such  standing  as  Micajah 
Perry,  Thomas  Lane,  John  Gary,  John  Cooper,  George 
Richards,  Peter  P^gin,  and  John  Bland.  These  Eng- 
lish merchants  in  many  instances  had  brothers  or  near 
relatives  in  Virginia  who  served  as  their  agents.  This 
was  the  case  with  Micajah  Perry.  It  was  also  the  case 
with  John  Bland.  The  English  traders  who  resided  in 
the  Colony  were  men  like  Francis  Lee,  John  Chew, 
Thomas  Burbage,  Robert  Vaulx,  and  John  Greene.  In 
some  instances  they  returned  to  England.  This  was  the 
case  with  Robert  Vaulx,!  John  Greene,'  and  Francis  Lee,* 
Participation  in  commercial  exchange  with  the  Virginians 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  direct  means  of  acquir- 
ing vast  fortunes  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  who  re- 
sided in  the  mother  country,  although  it  is  known  that 
many  persons  engaged  in  this  trade  were  men  in  affluent 
circumstances.  Of  the  twenty-four  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  furnished  the  greater 
portion  of  the  supplies  of  various  kinds  imported  into  the 
Colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  not  one  bore  a  name 

'  Records  of  York  County,  Tol.  1(184-1687,  p.  163,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  BefereDces  to  Greeue  will  be  found  in  vol,  1663-1668  of  l{<^paha>t- 
nocic  Records,  Va.  State  Library. 

>  In  Beconls  of  Middlesex  Oountu  (original  vol.  10T3-1686,  p,  103),  Lee 
speaks  of  himself  as  "  of  London,  fonnerly  of  Virginia,"  See  also  Rec- 
ords of  Tork,  1694-1702,  p.  3S,  Va.  Stale  Library, 
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which  is  identified  in  an  illustrious  degree  with  the  subse- 
quent hiBtorj  of  England  either  in  a  social  or  political  way.' 

1  The  following  is  the  liBt :  Micajah  Peiry,  Thomaa  Lane,  James  Dry- 
den,  Jonathan  Mathews,  Richard  Coz,  Samuel  Groom,  Anthony  Strattoo, 
John  Gary,  Josiab  Bacon,  John  Btackall,  John  Browne,  Edward  Litile- 
page,  Robert  Briatow,  James  Wagstafie,  John  Taillor,  Robert  Buddie, 
Arthur  Bayley,  Robert  Briatow,  Jr.,  Timothy  Keyser,  John  Cooper, 
George  Richards,  Daniel  Parker,  Christopher  Morgan,  Sr.,  Peter  Paggin. 
See  British  State  Papers,  Ameriat  and  West  Tndies,  No.  512  ;  JfcDortoU 
Papers,  vol.  Vlt,  pp.  261,  262,  Va.  State  Library.  Among  the  other 
English  merchanta  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Vit^nia  were  the 
following !  York  County  —  Stephen  Duport,  Peregrine  Browne,  John  Lee, 
Joseph  Hunter,  Joseph  Francis,  Daniel  Jenkins,  Samuel  Dean,  Richard 
Starkey,  Thomas  Walsh;  Lower  Norfolk  — William  Bird  of  Brisbd, 
NatluiD  Stainesmore,  William  Atterbiury  of  London,  Francis  Wells, 
Thomas  Meriwether,  Joseph  Knott,  Jobn  Munyon,  John  Kick,  Isaac 
Merritt,  James  Harris  (some  of  these  merchants  refer  to  themselves  now 
as  of  England,  and  now  as  of  Lower  Norfolk);  Accomac — Tbomaa 
Willbourne  of  York,  Francis  Lee  of  London;  Rappahannock — David 
Griffin  of  London,  George  Daly  of  Plymouth,  John  Nuttall,  Thomas 
Griffith,  Francis  Benton,  William  Jenkins,  Richard  Gower  j  Middleaec  — 
William  Twigg  of  Dublin,  Daniel  Stoodeley  of  London,  Francis  Moore  of 
Dublin,  George  Lee,  Roger  Bmrough,  Gawin  Corbln,  Edward  Hill,  John 
Bowles,  Perient  Trott,  Richard  Wilson,  John  Jeffreys,  James  Gary, 
William  Crisp,  all  of  London ;  Richard  Lonnon  of  Dublin,  Henry 
Ashton  of  Liverpool,  John  Goodwin,  Jonathan  Mathews,  John  Taylor; 
Lancaster  —  Thomas  Ellis,  Edward  Harper,  both  of  London;  William 
Jennings,  Anthony  Cock  of  Bristol,  John  Hinde,  Philip  Taylor,  Matbew 
Pitt,  Philip  Whistler  of  London,  Thomas  City,  Francis  Febran,  Thomas 
Chitwood,  Robert  Hooper,  Jobn  Fish,  Thomas  Booth,  John  Drake, 
all  of  London  ;  Thomas  Cooper,  Joseph  Hunt,  and  John  Jayne  of  Bris- 
tol ;  Northampton — Nicholas  Jaekaon,  Thomas  Heeman,  Isaac  Foscrftft, 
Ralph  Allen,  Thomas  Buckner,  Richard  Corkhill  of  Biddeford,  Henry 
Scarborough,  John  Martyn,  John  Bryoe,  Edward  Prescott  of  London, 
Joseph  Hunt  of  Bristol.  The  estates  of  many  of  these  mercbanls  at  their 
deaths  were  inventoried  In  Virginia,  showing  that  they  were  property 
holders  if  not  residents  at  onetime  of  the  Colony.  Thomaa  Chitwood  is 
referred  to  sometimes  as  of  Lancaster,  and  sometimes  as  of  En^dand. 
"  Some  from  being  wool  hoppers  and  of  meaner  employment  in  England," 
remarks  the  author  of  Leah  and  Bachel,  "  have  in  Virginia  become  great 
merchants  and  attained  Ui  the  most  eminent  advancement  tbe  Conntiy 
afforded."    p.  20,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol,  IIL 
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There  ia  reason  to  think  that  the  trade  with  Virginia 
was  uot  steadily  lucrative  to  an  uncommon  degree  after  all 
the  necessary  charges  had  been  met,  although  the  nominal 
margin  of  gain  appeared  to  be  very  large.  This  mai^ln  is 
easily  discovered  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  century. 
In  the  winter  of  1623,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  one  of 
such  extraordinary  want  as  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  articles 
of  food  to  a  point  hitherto  unknown,  George  Harrison 
^vTote  to  his  brother  in  England  that  if  he  would  secure  a 
vessel  and  send  her  to  Virgijiia  with  a  cargo  of  wine,  but- 
ter, cheese,  sugar,  and  other  provisions,  he  could  easily 
obtain  a  proflt  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  at  the 
least,  about  five  thousand,  dollars  in  our  modern  currency. 
The  amount  required  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  cargo  in 
England  rendered  this  sum  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  perhaps  even  to  a  gain  of  a  hun- 
dred.i  In  1626,  the  margin,  after  paying  three  shillingB 
a  pound  for  tobacco,  was  so  small,  that  the  English  mer- 
chants declared  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  exchange 
their  goods  for  that  commodity.  The  regulation  fixing  this 
as  the  price  was  revoked,  and  the  English  traders  permit- 
ted to  obtain,  for  their  goods,  tobacco  at  the  lowest  rates  at 
which  they  could  purchase  it,  in  order  to  ensure  some  profit 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses.'  This  profit  is  stated 
to  have  ranged  in  1638  from  six  to  ten  pence  on  each 
pound  of  that  product  disposed  of  at  wholesale.'  About 
■  Geoi^  H&rrison  to  bis  Brother,  SrUiih  State  Papers,  Colonial,  No. 
17,  Yol.  II ;  Sairubury  AbitracU  for  1623,  p.  78,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  lDatTiKlioDBloGovemOTYeaiTd\ej,\62S,Brititlt State Papera,Colonial; 
Virginia  Magazine  of  Hixlory  and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  304.  In  the  In- 
atmctions  to  Berkeley,  1641,  there  nns  the  following  ckuee:  "that  the 
merchant  be  not  comilxslned  to  take  tobacco  at  any  price  in  exchange 

^for  his  wares,  bnt  that  it  be  lawful  for  him  to  make  bis  own  bargain  for 
bis  goods."  British  Stale  Paperi,  Colonial;  JUoDonald  Fiqiera,  to\.  I, 
p.  368,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Remonflttance  of  Planters,  Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX, 
No.  100 ;  Winder  Papers,  vol,  I,  p.  124,  Va-  State  Library, 
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the  middle  of  the  century,  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
goods  in  England  and  Virginia  was  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
three.  When  Sir  Edward  Verney  decided  to  send  his  son 
to  the  Colony  to  open  a  plantation,  he  wrote  for  informa- 
tion to  an  agent  in  London  who  enjoyed  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  relative  values  of  articles  in  the 
two  countries ;  there  was  nothing,  this  agent  replied,  that 
costs  twenty  shillings  in  England  which  would  not,  if  con- 
veyed to  Virginia,  bring  thirty  shillings.^  The  margin  of 
advance,  thirty-three  and  ope  third  per  cent,  was  not 
extraordinary  when  it  is  recalled  that  out  of  it  the  duty 
on  English  exports  as  well  as  the  duty  on  Virginian  im- 
ports, if  they  happened  to  be  liquors,  had  first  to  be  paid, 
not  to  mention  the  heavy  charge  upon  each  ton  of  freight 
in  the  ocean  voyage.^  In  1658,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Richard 
Newport,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  Virginia  for  several 
years,  returned  to  his  English  home  with  tlie  report  that 
the  profits  of  trade  with  tlie  planters  were  so  small  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  consideration.*  At  later  periods,  there 
were  times  in  which  the  chance  of  gain  fell  off  to  such 
a  point  that  the  merchants  no  longer  regarded  it  as  advis- 
able to  transport  their  commodities  to  the  colonial  market. 
In  1690,  Colonel  Fitzhugh  complained  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  vessels  from  England  would  in  that 
year  make  their  appearance  in  the  waters  of  the  rivers  in 
his  part  of  Virginia.*  Scarcity  of  shipping  in  the  James 
was  not  infrequently  a  subject  of  comment  with  Colonel 

•  Verneji  Papen,  Camden  Society  Pablications ;  Neill's  Virginia  Caro- 
lontm,  p.  110. 

'  In  1654,  the  Act "  forbidding  above  fifty  per  cent  gain  in  merchandise  " 
was  repealed.  See  Heuing's  SlatuUa,  vol.  I,  p.  413.  In  1061,  the  Uw 
perinitted  the  settlement  of  the  tax  of  two  ahillings  per  hogshead  In  goods 
at  thirty  pet  cent  advance  upon  first  cost.    See  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  131. 

'  Bnyal  Hi»t.  MSS.  Commission,  Fifth  Report,  p.  146. 

*  LetUvs  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Aug.  10,  1690. 
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Byrd  in  liis  coirespondeDCe,  the  explanation  being  the 
same  in  both  instances.  The  mai^in  of  gain  was  very 
high  in  some  years,  but  on  the  average  perhaps  was  mod- 
erate only.  Colonel  Fitzhugh,  who  was  unusually  familiar 
with  all  the  conditions  affecting  it,  declared  that  unless 
the  tobacco  obtained  in  exchange  for  goods  bad  been  pur- 
chased at  a  very  low  figure,  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
fortunes  in  that  age  were  accumulated,  the  profit  even  in 
favorable  years  would  be  quite  meagre.  A  variety  of 
points  had  to  be  weighed  in  considering  the  prospect  of 
securing  even  this  degree  of  profit.  These  points  included 
the  length  of  the  stay  which  the  ship  containing  the  cargo 
of  merchandise  would  be  compelled  to  make  in  Virginia 
before  the  goods  could  be  sold,  this  being  necessarily  a 
source  of  great  expense  ;  the  outlay  required  to  cover  the 
charges  for  storage  and  dunnage ;  the  commission  fees 
to  be  paid  to  the  factors ;  the  losses  frequently  incurred 
by  their  dishonesty,  or,  if  they  were  conscientious  in  their 
dealings,  by  their  negligence  and  carelessness,  whether 
they  were  natives  of  Virginia  or  England ;  the  uncer- 
tainty in  relying  upon  an  agent  if  he  was  expected  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  shipmaster,  since  if  he  gave  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention  to  the  sale  of  his  cargo,  and  in  pur- 
suit  of  that  purpose  absented  himself  from  his  ship,  his 
crew  would  be  slow  in  moving  the  vessel  from  place  to 
place  where  tobacco  was  to  be  secured ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  showed  indifference  in  looking  for  pur- 
chasers, a  still  greater  amount  of  time  would  be  lost  to 
the  merchant  in  whose  employment  he  was  engaged.^ 

None  of  these  considerations  had  application  in  the  cases 

in  which  the  planter  shipped  his  annual  crop  directly  to 

the  merchant  in  England,  with  instructions  to  exchange  it 

for  certain  commodities  to  be  returned  to  Virginia.     There 

'  LeUera  of  Wittiara  FiUhugh,  April  8,  1687. 
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was  probably  no  one  who  produced  tobacco  in  very  lar^ 
quantities  who  was  not  in  correspondence  with  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  residing  in  London,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Liverpool,  and  other  English  towns  on  the  seaboard  or 
river  coast.  As  early  as  1628,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  exactions  of  the  traders  in  Virginia,  some  of  the  colo- 
nists united  in  exporting  their  tobacco  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, where  it  was  sold  for  the  articles  they  needed.'  This 
course  of  action  was  continued  by  individual  planters, 
especially  by  those  who  purchased  the  crops  of  their 
neighbors  in  great  quantities  in  hope  of  securing  a  wide 
margin  of  gain ;  the  consignments  of  such  men  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  English  merchant,  as  in  the  bulk 
they  were  so  large  as  to  afford  a  certain  profit.  Every 
shipment  by  the  planter  in  Virginia  to  his  English  corre- 
spondent was  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  lading,  giving  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  the  right  to  sell  the 
products  named  in  it ;  the  English  merchant  thus  brought 
into  relations  with  the  colonist  was  not  only  bis  commis- 
sion merchant  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  his 
general  hanker,  having  many  hundred  pounds  sterling  on 
deposit  to  his  credit.^  These  balances  were  easily  con- 
verted into  such  goods  as  the  planter  thought  proper  to 
direct  to  be  sent  him ;  if  the  cost  of  the  articles  speci- 
fied, as  a  whole,  should  exceed  the  amount  of  money  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  the  tobacco,  the  merchant  was 

'  Neill's  Virslnia  Carolorum,  p.  66.  The  plaaten  who  accompanied 
their  crops  to  Eogland  in  1628  in  the  Temperance  may  not  havo  in- 
lended  to  return. 

>  Numerous  accounts  of  Vii^inlan  planters  with  their  English  mer- 
chaais  are  preseTved  in  the  records  of  the  seventeeDth  century.  The  fol- 
lowing na;  be  given  as  an  example  (itecortte  of  York  County,  1667-1669, 
p.  413,  Va.  State  Library)  ; 

"Jane  29, 1060.  Mr.  Richard  Jones  for  2B  bhd.  received  from  WO- 
liam  and  John  and  I%omas  and  Ann  ships  containing  about  10,938  Ibft. 
of  tobacco : 
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instructed  to  abate  the  order,  or  was  requested  to  cover 
the  deficiency  upon  the  strength  of  a  promise  to  make  a 
second  consignment  to  him.^  Many  disputes  arose  hetweeh 
the  planters  and  their  English  correspondents  as  to  fair- 
ness of  dealing  respecting  the  charges  for  commission  and 
as  to  the  quality  of  goods  returned.     The  original  prices 


To  cmtom  on  same  10,988  Ibe. 
"  Excise  "      "        " 
"  ...  at  2*  per  20* .... 
"  Carriage  of  28  hbd.  at  S""  per  Uid. 
"  petty  charges  at  20^  .    .    . 
"  Virpnia  Duty  2'H  per  hhd.  . 
"  porttidge  at  4^  per  hbd.  .    . 
"  Cooperage  at  4"^     .... 
"   Freight  28  hhd.,  T£  per  ton 
"  Warehonse  room  at  2^    .    . 


£45. 


11.06 
11.06 
11.09 
18.08 
06.08 
16.00 
0.04 
9.04 
00.00 
16.00 


To  MT  John  Wbirken  who  went  over  in  the 

Thomas  anti  ^nn  ship 

To  ditto  on  bill  of  Exchange 


To  goods  conaigned  b 
Bent  in  ye  Honor . 


H'.    Richard  Jones  and 


Cb. 


i.  11.00 
1.00.  00 
I.  01.  OB 


Mf  Richard  Jones  is  credited  for  28  hlid.  received  from  aboard  the 
William  and  John  and  the  Thomas  and  Ann    q'.    neat    10,938   lbs. 

@  6"  per  pound £273.  00.  00 

M!  Richard  Jones  is  D!  npon  yis  yeares  Ac- 

cotjnt £  177.  00.  00 

£  96.09.00 
Hr  Jones  is  debtor  for  goods  sent  in  the  Honor 

yia  years £21.01.00 

Upon  a  bill 04.00.00 

£  25.01.00" 
See,  tor  a  still  more  interesting  example,  the  account  preserved  in 
Seeords  of  York  Coanty,  vol.  1657-1602,  p.  297,  Va.  State  Library.    See 
also  ItHd.,  vol.  1076-1684,  p.  442  ;  also  Beeords  of  Elizabeth  City  County, 
vol.  1684-1690,  p.  396,  Va.  State  Library. 
1  Letttr*  of  William  Fttzhugh,  July  11,  1692. 
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were  also  at  timea  causes  of  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
these  grounds  for  occasional  discontent  partially  explain 
the  number  of  English  merchants  with  whom  the  Virginian 
dealt  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exporting  tobacco  to 
England  on  bis  own  account.  The  reasons  for  dissatis- 
faction, however,  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  planter; 
there  were  cases  in  which  the  English  trader  had  occasion 
to  regret  that  he  had  advanced  supplies  beyond  the  value 
of  the  consignment  which  he  had  received.  In  1688,  a 
petition  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  which 
it  was  affirmed  that  Edmund  Scarborough  was  indebted 
to  the  petitioners  to  an  extent  exceeding  seven  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  the  consideration  being  large  quantities 
of  goods  shipped  from  time  to  time  to  Scarborough's 
plantation,  which  still  remained  unpaid  for.  This  stun 
amounted  in  our  modem  currency  perhaps  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  thousand  dollars.' 

The  articles  ordered  by  the  planters  of  their  English 
merchants  represented  a  great  variety  in  kind  and  quality. 
Striking  instances  of  this  fact  are  scattered  throughout 
the  letter  books  of  Fitzhugh  and  Byrd,  On  one  occasion 
Fitzhugh  instructs  his  English  merchant  to  send  to  him 
five  dozen  gallon  stone  jugs  ;'  on  another,  a  new  feather- 
bed with  curtains  and  valance,  and  also  an  old  feather- 
bed, as  he  had  been  informed  that  one  which  had  never 
been  used  was  apt  to  be  full  of  dust.  On  stiUt  another 
occasion  he  wrote  for  two  quilts,  a  side-saddle,  a  large 
silver  salt-cellar,  a  pair  of  woman's  gallooned  shoes,  a 
table,  a  case  of  drawers  and  a  looking-glass,  two  leather 
carpets,  several  gallons  of  oil,  and  a  box  of  glass  with  white 
lead  and  colors.^    Many  of  the  orders  given  by  Fitzhugh 

•  Privy  Council  to  Governor  Berkeley,  BritUh  State  Papers,  Colonial; 
Saiiabury  Abgtractsfor  1668,  p.  138,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Letters  of  William  FUxhugh,  M19  22, 1683.         *  lUd.,  Joly  26,  1688. 
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related  to  clothing.  Writing  in  1681  to  his  merchant  in 
London,  he  directed  that  the  balance  which  remained  un- 
disposed of  after  the  several  commiseiona  he  had  given  had 
been  filled,  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  linen, 
including  the  finest  holland.  There  should  also  be  one 
piece  of  kenting  and  several  pieces  of  dimity.  The  selec- 
tion .  was  left  to  his  correspondent.'  In  a  subsequent 
letter  Fitzhugh  expresses  himself  in  less  general  terms, 
in  asking  to  be  sent  to  him,  with  bills  of  lading,  to  be 
delivered  at  his  landing,  a  certain  quantity  of  kerseys,  cot- 
tons, and  coarse  canvas,  thread  and  silk,  shoes  and  iron- 
ware, and  also  a  hundred- weight  of  Gloucester  cheese." 
Several  years  afterwards  he  directed  Mr.  Sergeant  in  Lon- 
don to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco  which  he  had 
just  shipped  to  him  to  the  purchase  of  kerseys,  cottons, 
blue  linen,  a  bale  of  canvas,  thirty  ells  of  hoUand  sheeting, 
nails,  hoes,  and  axes.*  His  orders  were  not  forwarded  to 
London  merchants  alone.  In  1681,  he  ia  found  in  corre- 
spondence with  Stephen  Watts  of  Bristol,  who  is  told  to 
return  for  the  tobacco  consigned  to  him  two  dozen  pairs  of 
shoes,  among  other  articles,*  and  similar  instructions  were 
given  by  him  to  merchants  who  resided  in  other  towns  in 
England.  Fitzhugh,  by  this  course  of  exchange,  obtained 
goods  not  only  for  use  in  his  own  household,  but  also  for 
sale  to  his  neighbors. 

Colonel  William  Byrd,  whose  home  was  situated  on 
James  River,  which  was  in  more  direct  communication 
with  England  than  the  Potomac  and  even  the  Rappa- 
hannock, was  equally  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  his  English 
merchants  both  large  and  small  commissions,  to  be  filled 
on  receipt  of  the  tobacco  and  bills  of  exchange  forwarded 
by  him.     In  1685,  he  is  found  writing  for  a  hat  and  a  pair 

•     1  LelUrt  of  William  Filzhwjh,  June  7  ,1681.      •  Ibid.,  July  23,  ICTS. 
1  Ibid.,  June  16,  21,  1682.  •  Ibid.,  March  30,  1081. 
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of  shoes,  and  in  the  same  year  for  a  saddle  and  for  letter 
paper.  In  1690,  he  orders  to  be  sent  to  him  half  a  dozea 
riding  neck-cloths  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  linen  stocks. 
While  his  house  at  Westover  was  in  the  course  of  erection 
in  1690,  he  instructs  his  English  merchant  to  ship  to  him 
in  Virginia  a  bedstead,  bed,  and  curtains,  a  looking-glass, 
one  small  and  one  middling  oval  tables  and  a  dozen  Russian 
leather  chairs.  From  time  to  time  he  procures  from  Eng- 
land through  the  same  agency  clothing  of  every  kind  and 
a  great  variety  of  European  wines.^ 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on  the 
point  of  transporting  the  crop  of  a  planter  to  England,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  him,  by  the  t«rms  of  which,  the 
shipmaster  was  to  exchange  Ms  cargo  in  the  mother  coun- 
try for  goods  specified  in  the  agreement  between  the  two 
parties.  An  instance  of  this  nature  is  found  in  the 
records  of  Rappahannock  for  1669.  Thomas  Butler  of 
that  county  in  this  year  bound  himself  to  deliver  to 
George  Brown,  the  captain  of  the  Elizabeth  of  London, 
three  hogsheads  of  sweet-scented  tobacco  belonging  to  the 
choicest  portion  of  his  crop.  Brown  was  to  carry  this 
tobacco  to  England  and  there  was  to  dispose  of  it  for 
money  sterling.  Aft«r  having  laid  aside  twenty-two 
pounds  for  his  own  use,  the  amount  of  a  claim  which  he 
held  against  Butler  for  goods  previously  sold  to  Mm, 
Brown  was  to  employ  whatever  remained  in  buying  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  shoes,  and  stockings,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Butler  in  Virginia." 

The  general  course  of  the  English  merchant  in  dealing 
with  the  planters  was  to  send  out  a  cargo  to  Virginia, 
there  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  factor  who  had  re- 

>  Letteri  of  William  Byrd,  June  6, 6, 1685 ;  August  8, 1680.    This  was 

not  the  present  Weatover  house.  ' 

>  Becordt  of  Rappahannock  County,  ori^nal  toI.  1608-1072,  p.  291. 
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ceived  formal  authority  to  serve  as  his  agent.  The  char- 
acter of  this  cai^o  depeDded  in  large  measure  upon  the 
special  line  of  trade  which  the  person  who  dispatched  it 
pursued.  Every  branch  appears  to  have  been  represented 
by  the  English  merchants  who  had  commercial  intercourse 
with  Vii^inia  in  the  seventeenth  century;  there  were 
tallow-chandlers,  haberdashers,  distillers,  stationers,  pew- 
terers,  fletchers,  ironmongers,  cordwainers,  apothecaries, 
felt- makers,  merchant  tailors,  weavers,  goldsmiths,  coopers, 
Tintners,  and  woollen  drapers.  Only  in  a  few  cases  did  they, 
in  the  powers  of  attorney  which  they  gave  to  their  factors  in 
the  Colony,  describe  themselves  as  tobacconists.^  The  value 
of  the  goods  sent  by  the  English  traders  to  the  Colony 
was  very  great;  those  included  in  a  single  shipment  made 
in  1681  were  held  at  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling.^ 
Instances  of  cargoes  appraised  at  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  were  not  uncommon,  a  sum  with  a  purchasing 
power  perhaps  equivalent  to  as  much  as  fifty  thousand 
dollars  at  present.'  A  fair  notion  may  be  obtained  of  the 
size  of  many  of  these  cargoes  from  the  warrants  issued  in 
the  time  of  the  Protectorate  giving  permission  to  mer- 
chants to  transport  shoes  to  Virginia,  there  being  a  law 
then  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  leather  without  a  spe- 
cial license  from  the  Government.  In  1653,  licenses  of 
this  kind  were  granted  to  the  masters  and  owners  of  twelve 

1  Becord*  of  York  Counts,  vol.  168^-1887,  p.  X71 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1881- 
ITOl,  p.  89,  Va.  State  Llbtary. 

*  Petition  of  William  Fiaber  et  al-,  Sritiah  State  Paptn,  Colonial; 
Saintbury  AbilracUfor  1681,  p.  104,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Britith  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  04.  In  187S,  James 
Yanlx  imported  a  cargo  of  goods  valued  at  £260.  Beeordt  of  York 
Counts,  vol.  1676-1684,  p.  300,  Va.  State  Libiur;.  A  cargo  brougbt  into 
Kortbampton  County  about  tbe  middle  of  tlie  century  b;  Edward  Pres- 
coU  nas  appn^sed  at  £471  lia.8d.  S«e  £econfa  ol  that  county,  original 
vol.  16&4-1655,  f.  p.  4a 
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vessels  to  carryj^oiit  respectively  eighteen  hundred  pairs, 
making  twenty-one, thousand  and  six  hundred  pairs  in 
all;'  tive  years  later,  the  masters  and  owners  of  t«n 
ships  were  authorized  to  export  to  Virginia  twenty- 
four  thousand  padis.^  During  the  forty  years  which 
elapsed  between  the.  Restoration  and  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  increase  in  this  one  item  of  imports  must  have 
been  extremely  large  in  consequence  of  the  growth  in  pop- 
ulation.^ The  same  expansion,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer, 
extended  to  the  great  variety  of  other  goods  brought  in 
at  the  same  time. 

If  the  English  merchant  who  had  determined  to  export 
goods  to  Virginia  did  not  possess  a  ship  in  which  they 
might  be  conveyed,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
owner  of  a  vessel  for  their  transfer,  the  goods  themselves, 
however,  remaining  in  chaise  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  accompany  them.  Several  traders  who  fol- 
lowed different  branches  of  business  often  united  in  char- 
tering a  ship  and  employing  a  single  factor  to  represent 
their  several  interests  in  the  cargo.  In  many  cases,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  acted  for  the  English  merchant  whose 
property  he  had  taken  on  board,  such  an  agent  receiving 
instructions  which  were  generally  placed  on  record  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  Colony.*     The   commodities   trans- 

»  Sainabury's  Calendar  of  Stale  Paperi,  Goloitial,  1574-1660,  p.  411. 

» Inter.  Entry  Book,  vol.  100,  p.  762. 

<  It  la  not  improbable  that  in  the  prerioua  cases  tlie  word  "  Virginia  " 
was  intended  to  include  the  English  plantations  in  the  Weet  Indies  and 
all  the  English  colonies  in  North  America. 

•  The  agency  of  the  capiain  was  HOmetimes  made  conditional,  ae  the 
following  from  Secorda  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1671-1804,  p.  46,  V».  State 
Library,  will  show : 

"  London  4'^  Sber  1672. 

Mb.  Thouas  Warrbr.  — The  goods  which  I  have  od  board  y^  ehipp 
vizt,  tlie  3  chests  and  6  bbls.  etc.,  which  goe  consigned  to  Mr  Samuel 
TreviiUan,  be  pleaaed  to  talce  Into  ye  charge  of  it,  should  please  God  to 
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ported  were  stored  in  large  cases,  chests,  trunks,  hogs- 
heads, barrels,  and  casks.  At  times,  a  heavy  loss  resulted 
to  the  owner  not  only  from  rough  handling  and  the  casu- 
alties of  an  ocean  passage,  but  also  from  embezzlement  by 
the  seamen  and  even  by  the  master  of  the  ship.^  If  a  war 
was  in  progress,  there  was  always  peril  of  capture  by  the 
enemy.  In  1665,  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  English,  destroyed  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men in  the  mouth  of  the  James.  From  the  earliest  period, 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  Virginian  trade  were  under  the 
necessity  of  carrying  guns.  In  1633,  the  number  in  single 
instances  ranged  from  twenty  to  twenty-four."  A  pro- 
take  ftway  the  said  Samoel  Trevilllaji,  and  dispose  thereof  to  my  beat 
advantage,  remitting  the  proceeds  Uicreof  home  In  the  best  aweete  acented 
tobacco  in  yonr  owne  and  M;  Faasett's  sbipp,  and  nherein  I  have  taken 
30  hbd.  certaine  and  five  uncertaine  if  notice  thereof  l>e  given  in  10  dales, 
and  It  should  liare  occasion  to  make  nse  of  any  factor  or  merchant 
therein,  the  diBposall  of  any  conceme  atiall  decide  you  therein  if  it  may 
tie  convenient  for  yoa  to  make  use  of  my  friend  and  kinsman,  M!  John 
Hohnn,  leaving  what  cannot  sell  on  his  hands,  M^  Trevilliaa  tiath 
invoice  hereof,  wtiicb  in  case  of  liia  own  mortality  be  hath  promised  shall 
be  delivered  to  you. 

Tour  friend, 

Bbknibd  Hitchbll." 

'  BritUh  State  Papert,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  S4.  The  following  is 
from  the  Recordt  of  General  Court,  p.  146;  "Judgment  is  granted  Col. 
Daniel  Parke  Esq.  against  M^  Thomas  Warren,  commander  of  the  ship 
Daniel  in  Virginia  for  payment>of  £20,  13^,  2',  being  for  money  due 
for  goods  of  the  said  Parke  damnified  in  the  said  ship  in  her  late  voyage 
from  London,  the  money  to  be  paid  within  40  days  upon  her  next  arrival 
in  England."  Five  other  peraons  also  suffered  leases  in  the  same  voy- 
»ge.  See  reference  to  the  robbery  of  "a  sloop  which  had  been  sent  in  to 
a  river  lanillng  nlih  a  cargo  of  goods  taken  from  a  vessel  lying  in  the 
main  stream.  Eeaords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  KI80-16SG, 
ciders  July  13,  1681. 

'Devriea'  Voyage*  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  112.  In  time  of  war 
the  mastera  of  ships  were  directed  by  law  to  seek  certain  places  as  safe 
baibors.  A  proclamation  of  Nicholson  in  1691  named  the  following : 
"Upper  James,  Sandy  Point;  Lower  James,  Elizabeth  River;  Nansemund, 
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vision  was  expreBsly  adopted  that  each  ship  plying  be- 
tween the  mother  countiy  and  the  Colony  should  not  only 
be  furnished  with  mounted  cannons,  but  should  also  keep 
on  board  men  who  had  been  trained  in  their  use.  At  tie 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  there  was  danger  of 
pirates  making  an  attack  upon  the  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.'  In  1684,  a  ketch 
was  furnished  by  the  English  Government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Virginian  coast  as  well  as  for  the  arrest  of 
illegal  traders.  Occasions  arose  when  its  assistance  was 
very  much  needed;  thus  in  1699,  the  Maryland  Merchant, 
while  lying  in  the  waters  of  Virginia,  was  seized  and 
plundered  by  an  unknown  ship  carrying  thirty  guns  and 
manned  by  a  large  crew.  The  Governor  took  immediate 
steps  to  warn  the  people  of  Elizabeth  City,  Norfolk,  Prin- 
cess Anne,  Accomac,  and  Northampton  Counties  of  the 
presence  of  these  dangerous  outlaws.  The  commander  of 
the  militia  in  each  of  the  counties  named  was  instructed 
to  appoint  persons  to  keep  watch  along  the  shore,  each 
one  having  a  certain  distance  to  patrol.  As  soon  as  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  pirates,  information 
was  to  be  given  to  the  nearest  commissioned  officer,  who  in 
turn  was  at  once  to  communicate  with  the  commsjider  of 
his  district.^    As  late  as  1692,  Fitzhugh,  considering  the 

above  fort  on  Pa^n  Greet ;  Warwick  Eiver,  above  Sandy  Point ;  York, 
as  high  as  Colonel  Bacon's  ;  in  Rappahannoclc,  above  fort  in  Corratomaq 
Biver;  in  Potomac,  in  Wicocomico,  and  Matcbatax,  as  liigb  aa  tlie;  can; 
Eastern  Shore,  at  Appomattox ;  rivers  of  Mobjack  as  bigb  as  the  aiiips 
can  go."     Records  of  Middlesex  Govnty,  original  voL  16T&-1694,  p.  412. 

'  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virgiitia  State  Papen,  vol.  I,  p.  23,  note. 

"  Iteeordt  of  Loioer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol,  1095-1T03,  f.  p.  196. 
In  Becorda  of  Middlesex  Coualy,  original  vol.  16M-1T03,  p.  306,  trill  be 
found  a  proclamation  of  Oovemor  Andros,  instructing  the  naval  officen 
of  Virpnia  "  to  talte  ail  poaaible  care  to  apprehend  CapL  Kidd,  who  luJ 
recently  seized  aablp  in  the  West  Indies."  In  10B&,  Jolin  Sherry  of  York 
was  arrested  and  brouglit  before  court  as  having  given  comfort  u>  pinte& 
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perils  to  which  a  merchantmaa  was  exposed  both  on  the 
inward  and  outward  voyage,  declared  that  a  person  en- 
g^ed  in  the  Virginian  trade  might  be  worth  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  to-day  and  to-morrow  lose  the  last  groat.' 
The  policies  ordinarily  secured  upon  a  cargo  by  its  owner 
did  not  extend  to  the  acts  of  public  enemies.  The  insur- 
ance was  five  guineas  upon  every  one  hundred  guineas' 
worth  of  goods.' 

In  the  instances  in  which  the  English  merchant  owned 
the  ship  transporting  his  commodities  to  the  Colony,  the 
most  serious  charge  which  he  had  to  meet  was  the  wages 
of  his  captain  and  seamen,  an  item  of  importance  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  since  the  vessel  not 
infrequently  took  a  circuitous  route,  touching  first  at  the 
Canaries,  then  at  Barbadoes,  and  finally  reaching  an  an- 
ehor^e  in  the  waters  of  one  of  the  Virginian  rivers.* 
The  remuneration  of  the  shipmaster  was  probably  about 
nine  pounds  sterling  a  month  ;  *  that  of  a  sailor  in  1668 
was  thirty  shillings  for  the  same  length  of  time.^  There 
is  an  instance  recorded  in  Lower  Norfolk  in  1680  in  which 
a  common  mariner  was  paid  only  eight  shillings.  Fifteen 
years  later,  there  was  a  second  instance  in  the  same  county, 

'See  Becordt  of  York  Covntv,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  61,  Va.  State  Library.  In 
1688,  Edward  Davia,  Lionet  DelawaMr,  and  John  Hinson  were  seized  at 
Che  month  of  the  Jamea,  having  a  considerable  amount  of  plate  in  their  pos- 
Kasion.    The;  were  arresled  as  pirates,     Randolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  442. 

■  LeUera  of  WUtiam  Fiuhagh,  July  21,  18S2,  In  1605,  five  hundred 
ind  eighty  hogsheads  of  tobacco  belonging  to  ThomaH  Sands  were  cap- 
tnred  by  the  Dutch.  See  Colonial  Entry  Book,  Ko.  63,  pp.  115-117; 
Saintbury  AbstracU/oT  1686,  p.  10,  Va.  State  Library, 

'  Becords  of  York  Covnty,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  300,  Va.  State  ttbiary. 

'  Sainabury'a  Calendar  of  State  Papert,  Colonial,  vol.  1574-1660,  p.  400. 

*  Seeords  of  Middlesex  Coanty,  original  voL  1680-1694,  orders  Jan.  2, 
lM2-fl3. 

*  RecordM  of  Lancaster  CoutUb,  original  vol.  1660-1080,  orders  Jnly  8, 

ites. 
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in  which  a  seaman  received  by  the  month  two  pounds  and 
four  shillings ;  a  chief  mate,  four  pounds  ;  a  ship  physician 
and  carpenter,  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  respectively. 
In  1695,  a  suit  was  brought  in  Lower  Norfolk  for  work 
performed  on  the  vessel  of  Captain  Phillips  during  the 
course  of  twenty-five  days  and  twenty-four  nights,  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  pence  for  each  twelve  hours.* 

If  the  merchant  was  not  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  his 
principal  expense  in  transporting  his  goods  to  the  Colony 
was  the  charge  for  freight.  The  rates  did  not  vaiy 
materially  in  any  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dur- 
ii^  the  administration  of  tlie  Company,  the  cost  was  three 
pounds  sterling  a  ton;^  in  one  case  recorded,  of  that 
period,  a  rate  of  two  pounds  sterling  was  offered  and 
accepted.^  In  1649,  the  freight  charge  upon  each  ton 
was  three  pounds,  and  at  this  figure  it  remained.* 

The  seamen  were  far  from  being  a  class  of  men  on 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed.  As  soon  as  Virginia 
acquired  a  very  considerable  population,  there  was  a  strong 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed to  desert  their  vessels  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
Colony,  and  by  1690,  the  evil  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  a  special  proclamation  was  issued  by  Governor 
Nicholson  with  a  view  to  suppressing  it.  In  order  to 
increase  the  vigilance  of  shipmasters,  a  bond  with  a  pen- 
alty of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  required  of  them 
that  they  would  return  all  the  sailors  to  England  whom 
they  had  brought  into  Virginia.  They  were  commanded 
to  act  with  the  utmost  fairness  to  their  seamen,  who,  in 

^  Becordt  0/ Loieer  Norfolk  County,  oTiRioal  vol.  1675-1686,  t  p.  10*; 
OTigln&l  vol.  1605-1703,  orders  Jan.  16,  1695. 

*  Abitraett  of  Proetidinga  of  the  Virginia  Gompanji  of  London,  vol  I, 
p.  172. 

»  Ihid.,  p.  28. 

•  BulIook'H  Virginia,  p.  60. 
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case  the  contracts  with  them  as  to  food  and  other  neces- 
saries were  not  faithfully  performed,  had  the  right  to 
enter  complaint  with  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace. 
Particular  orders  were  puhlished  that  no  one  should 
entertain  a  fugitive  mariner,  and  that  all  ferrymen  should 
refuse  to  set  him  over  their  ferries  unless  he  could  present 
a  note  from  Ms  captain  showing  that  he  had  received  per- 
mission to  leave  his  ship.  Any  person  could  arrest  him 
without  warrant.^ 

Every  vessel  arriving  in  the  Colony  was  compelled  to 
show  a  cocquet  upon  pain  of  confiscation.  It  had  also  to 
pay  certain  duties  imposed  by  law.  What  was  known  as 
the  castle  duty  was  established  in  February,  1681-32,  at 
which  time  a  fort  at  Point  Comfort  was  in  the  course  of 
erection.^  This  tax  consisted  of  one  barrel  of  powder  and 
ten  iron  shot.^  The  fort  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of 
1632,  and  the  provision  as  to  the  amount  of  powder  and 
shot  to  be  delivered  by  every  ship  on  its  arrival  was  ex- 
pressly renewed.  In  1632,  each  vessel  was  made  subject 
to  the  payment  of  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder  and 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  shot  for  every  ton  represented 
in  its  bulk.*  Three  years  after  this  enactment,  the  num- 
ber of  forts  in  Virginia  had  increased  to  five.  The  duty 
was  now  placed  at  fifty  pounds  of  powder  for  every  vessel 

'  Brltith  Stale  Papers,  Colonial;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII,  pp.  261, 
262,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

>  In  addition  to  the  castle  duty,  even  tbe  ships  belonging  to  Virginians 
had  to  pa;  2s.  6d.  for  entry,  2s.  &d.  for  license  to  trades,  and  2s.  M.  for 
clearing.  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  387.  Tiia  cocquet  rates  were  a 
balfpenny  per  hlid.  for  all  bills  of  lading  not  containing  above  20  hlid. ; 
twelve  pence  for  every  cocquet  if  eiceedlng  that  number.      Tbid.,  p.  387. 

■  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  176  ;  Letter  of  Governor  Harris  to 
Dorchester,  British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  5 ;  McDonald 
Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  40,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Hening'B  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  218 ;  British  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
voL  X,  No.  6  ;  Sainsbtiry  Abstracts/or  1638,  p.  60,  Va,  State  Library. 
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of  two  hundred  tons  and  an  amount  in  proportion  for 
every  ship  of  greater  or  smaller  burden;  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  shot,  match,  and  other  material  used  in  defence 
was  also  to  be  delivered.^  The  merchants  of  alt  classes 
complained  of  these  charges  as  well  as  of  the  tax  imposed 
for  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  each  passenger 
who  arrived  in  the  Colony  and  for  registering  each  hogs- 
head sent  out.^  In  1643,  the  law  of  1633  was  reenacted.' 
The  quantity  of  powder  to  he  paid  in  settlement  of  the 
castle  duty  was  in  1645  increased  from  one-quart«r  of  a 
pound  to  one-half  for  every  ton  in  the  burden  of  the  ship, 
the  quantity  of  shot  or  lead  being  fixed  at  three  pounds.  As 
a  means  of  ensuring  a  full  collection  of  these  articles,  officers 
were  appointed  upon  every  river  of  importance  in  the  inhab- 
ited parts  of  Virginia,  who  were  to  receive  the  duties  in 
kind  or  in  valuable  commodities,  and  in  case  of  collusion 
between  the  master  of  a  vessel  and  the  person  in  charge  of 
a  port,  the  recognizance  of  the  latter  was  to  he  forfeited.* 
The  change  in  the  material  in  which  the  castle  duties 
were  to  be  paid,  tobacco  or  whatever  product  formed  the 
freight  of  the  ship  being  substituted  for  powder  and  shot, 
and  delivered  not  when  the  vessel  arrived  hut  when  she 
departed,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  few  years 
before,  these  duties  had,  under  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  been  appropriated  to  the  Governor  instead  of 
going  as  before  to  the  captains  of  the  forts.*  This 
change  did  not  continue  for  many  years.     In  the  session 

1  Governor  and  Council  of  Vii^nU  to  Privy  Council,  BriKsA  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  6 1  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  233,  Va. 
State  Llbrarj. 

^  Report  of  Sub-Committee  for  Foreign  Plantations,  Britith  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  122  ;  Sainsbury  Abelrattefor  1838,  p.  29, 
Va.  State  Library. 

*  Hening's  Statutei,  vol.  I,  p.  247. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  301,  534.  >  IMd.,  p.  423. 
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of  1661-62,  the  castle  duties  were  again  made  payable  in 
powder  and  shot  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  o£  powder 
and  three  pounds  of  leaden  shot  for  every  ton  represented 
in  the  burden  of  each  ship  arriving.  It  was  permitted, 
however,  to  a  master  of  a  vessel  to  settle  these  duties  in 
money  sterling  or  in  bills  of  exchange.^  Many  owners  of 
ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Virginia  complained  in 
the  following  year  that  it  was  a  great  hardship  to  require 
them  to  pay  twelve  pence  as  a  castle  duty  upon  every  ton 
of  merchandise  they  imported,  and  they  petitioned  that 
iostead  they  should  be  allowed  to  deliver  half  a  pound  of 
powder  and  three  pounds  of  lead  towards  the  defence  of 
the  plantations.*  This  request  apparently  failed  to  re- 
ceive a  favorable  response.  In  1680,  the  amount  which 
it  was  optional  for  the  shipowners  to  substitute  for  pow- 
der and  shot  was  fixed  at  one  shilling  and  three  pence  a 
ton.'  A  tonnage  tax  of  fifteen  pence  was  imposed  upon 
every  vessel  arriving  in  the  Colony  towards  the  end  of 
the  century.*  A  present  of  liquor  or  provisions  to  the 
Governor  by  the  shipmaster  on  anchoring,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  a  mere  act  of  courtesy,'  came  in  time  to 
be  a  recognized  charge,  amounting  to  twenty  shillings  on 
each  vessel  above  one  hundred  tons  and  thirty  shillings 
if  under.  Culpeper  remitted  the  gift  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  its  value  in  tobacco  or  coin.' 

'  Heniog's  Stalutes,  yol.  II,  pp.  177,  178. 

'  Britiih  Slati;  Papers,  Colonial  Fapere,  August,  1662  j  Salntbarg 
AhttTaeta  for  1662,  p.  28,  Va,  State  Library. 

*  Hening's  Slatutex,  vol.  II,  p.  466. 

*  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  58.  See 
HFDing's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  846. 

*  In  1667,  Berkeley  called  the  attention  of  Colonel  Scarborough  to  the 
(act  that  the  ships  arriving  on  the  Eastern  Shore  had  not  paid  ■'  their 
fearljpreaent&tionof  wine,"  pretending  that  they  had  none.  Becords  of 
Aixotitai:  County,  original  vol.  1664-1670,  p.  63.  Colonel  Scarborough  nas 
the  collector  for  the  district.       •  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  73. 
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A  complaint  was  raised  in  1660  by  the  masters  of  mer- 
chantmen, that  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  James, 
they  found  no  one  to  steer  their  vessels  up  that  stream, 
and  no  beacons  to  mark  the  sites  of  shoals  in  its  waters. 
With  a  view  to  removing  the  ground  of  this  complaint, 
Captain  William  Oewin  was  appointed  the  chief  pilot  in 
James  River,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  performance  of 
the  duty  thus  imposed  on  him,  he  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  demanding  five  pounds  sterling  from  the  master  of 
every  vessel  above  eighty  tons  who  engaged  his  servic«8, 
and  forty  shillings  from  the  captains  who  declined  the  offer. 
Every  ship  dropping  anchor  in  the  Roada  was  required  to 
pay  Captain  Oewin  a  fee  of  thirty  shillings.  This  was  not 
so  much  of  a  gratuity  as  it  appeared,  since  he  was  expected 
to  maintain  beacons  at  every  point  between  Willoughby 
Shoals  and  Jamestown  where  navigation  was  dangerous. 
'  If  these  beacons  were  removed  or  destroyed,  it  was  his 
duty  to  replace  them  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
days.^  The  successor  of  Captain  Oewin  was  Captain 
Chichester,  who  was  followed  by  his  son.  The  position 
was  filled  by  the  latter  during  the  time  of  the  second 
administration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  official  terms  of  Culpeper  and  Howard.  In 
a  petition  presented  to  Governor  Nicholson  in  1691,  he 
referred  to  himself  as  for  a  period  of  many  years  the  only 
pilot  in  James  River  who  was  serving  under  commission 
from  the  colonial  authorities.  The  duties  of  bis  office 
occupied  his  whole  time  and  was  his  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood. In  order  that  there  might  be  competent  men  at 
hand  to  take  his  place  when  he  died  or  became  disabled 
by  accident  or  old  age,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  in- 
struct apprentices  in  the  art  of  his  calling  and  to  inform 

'  Hening'a  Statucet,  vol,  II,  p.  36,  The  spelling  of  the  name  is  fol- 
lowed as  given  in  Heuing. 
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them  tts  to  all  dangerous  points  in  the  waters  in  which  he 
served  as  pilot.* 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  strict 
laws  were  passed  prohibiting  tlie  master  or  owner  of  a 
ship  from  breaking  bulk  before  his  vessel  came  to  anchor 
off  Jamestown  Island.  The  object  of  these  laws  in  the 
beginning  was  to  put  a  stop  to  forestalling  and  engross- 
ing commodities,  as  an  evil  especially  injurious  to  Vir- 
ginia because  its  population  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
source  of  manufactured  supplies.  In  later  times,  the 
desire  to  promote  the  growth  of  Jamestown  by  making 
it  the  only  port  of  entry  was  an  important  motive  in  the 
passage  of  the  same  class  of  Acts ;  and  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  all  liquors  brought  into  the  Colony, 
the  determination  to  secure  the  full  amount  of  the  public 
funds  arising  from  this  tax,  which  could  be  done  only  by 
requiring  all  vessels  arriving  to  hold  their  cai^oes  un- 
broken until  the  port  of  entry  had  been  reached,  was  an 
iidditi<5nal  reason  for  these  enactments.  As  early  as  1617, 
Governor  Ai^oll  instructed  the  masters  of  all  ships  drop- 
ping anchor  at  Kecoughtan  to  refuse  permission  to  their 
sailors  to  go  on  land  or  to  the  colonists  to  come  on  board, 
as  the  mariners,  when  allowed  to  have  personal  inter- 
course with  the  people,  obtained  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  the  goods  consigned  to  persons  in  Virginia  who 
happened  to  have  died  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship.^  It 
was  provided  in  1623,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  that  as  soon 
as  a  vessel  reached  anchorage  at  Point  Comfort,  an  officer 
should  go  on  board  and  read  a  proclamation  directing 
that  without  .the  express  permission  of  the  Governor  and 

»  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  32.  There 
were  in  1702  a  unmber  of  authorized  pilots  in  the  Colony.  See  List  of 
Pnblic  OfBcers  for  that  year,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biogra- 
phy, vol.  I,  p.  363. 

'  Randolph  MS8.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  140, 144. 
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Council,  no  part  of  the  cargo  was  to  be  sold  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Jamestown,  and  this  proclama- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast  as  a  means  of 
giving  it  the  fullest  publicity.'  The  General  Court,  in 
1626,  adopted  the  rule  that  no  one  among  the  colonists 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  vessel  on  its  way  to  that 
place  without  special  license  from  the  authorities.  This 
was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  instructions  received  by 
Yeardley  in  the  course  of  this  year  on  his  appointment  to 
office.*  That  the  provision  was  enforced  is  sho\vn  by  the 
fact  that  in  1627,  Michael  Wilcox,  a  planter,  was  fined 
because  he  had  gone  on  board  of  the  Charlie  while  it  was 
lying  at  anchor  in  James  River  and  purchased  twelve 
pounds  of  sugar.*  So  firmly  resolved  was  the  local  gov- 
ernment that  no  permission  should  be  granted  to  ship- 
masters and  owners  to  break  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes, 
whether  to  sell  in  large  quantities  to  a  forestaller  who 
might  propose  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  or  to  a  person  like  Wilcox,  who  was  only  seeking 
to  supply  his  private  wants,  that  when  the  Marmadtike  in 
1626  ran  aground  below  Mulberry  Island,  orders  were 
given  that  no  goods  should  be  removed  from  her  with  a 
view  to  lightening  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  floating 
her,  unless  the  owners  of  these  goods  gave  assurance  that 
the  merchandise,  when  removed,  should  be  brought  to 
Jamestown,  without  any  effort  being  made  in  the  interval 
to  dispose  of  it  by  secret  bargains  and  indirect  sales.* 
In  1632,  the  Act  requiring  that  a  proclamation  should 

I  Lawea  and  Ordera,  Feb.  16,  1623,  SrtHah  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
vol.  Ill,  No.  9 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  fl8,  Va.  SUtt  Library. 

"Bandolph  MBS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  109;  British  Stale  Paptrt,  Colonial 
Sntm  Book,  Yol.  LXXIX,  p.  267 ;  Sainsbur]/  AbstraOt/or  1626,  p.  137, 
Va.  State  Library. 

*  General  Court  Orders,  April  3,  1027,  Bobimon  Trantcripts,  p.  S3. 

*  Ibid.,  Dec.  18, 1626,  p.  67. 
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be  nailed  to  the  mast  of  every  ship  arriving  at  Point 
Comfort  in  prohibition  of  all  breaking  of  bulk  before 
Jamestown  was  reached,  was  passed  a  second  time,  the 
penalty  imposed  for  its  violation  being  the  forfeiture  of 
the  goods  and  the  impriBonment  of  the  captain  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks.^  This  severity  appears  to  have 
had  no  deterring  effect  upon  the  shipmasters  and  owners; 
they  continued  to  make  sales  and  contracts  for  the  future 
disposition  of  merchandise,  as  their  vessels  pursued  their 
way  up  the  river.  So  notorious  did  this  custom  become 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  assign  an  ofBcer  of  the  law 
to  each  ship  arriving  at  the  Point,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
accompany  the  vessel  placed  under  bis  supervision  to 
Jamestown.'  The  instructions  of  Wyatt^  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  governorship  in  1638-39,  and  of  Berkeley 
in  1641,  when  he  was  named  for  the  same  office,  expressly 
directed  them  to  prohibit  the  breaking  of  bulk  before  an- 
chor was  cast  at  that  port.  Berkeley  was  commanded  to 
see  that  warehouses  were  erected  there  for  the  reception 
of  goods  upon  their  removal  from  the  ships.' 

In  spite  of  these  repeated  provisions,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  planters  found  their  way  on  board  of  vessels  in 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases,  without 
any  serious  obstructions.  In  the  fight  which  took  place 
near  Blunt  Point  between  a  Bristol  frigate  and  two  ships 
from  London,  the  one  being  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  King,  the  others  with  that  of  Parliament,  the  only 
person  killed  was  a  citizen  of  the  Colony  who  had  gone 
on  board  to  buy  merchandise.*  It  was  impossible  to 
enforce  a  law  which  produced  such  aerioua  inconvenience. 

1  HeniDg'B  Statutes,  toI.  I,  p.  181.  *  Ibid.,  p.  215. 

*  InatractioM  to  Berkeley,  1641,  Brititk  State  Papers,  Colonial  Fa- 
pert;  McDonald  Papert,  vol.  I,  p.  384,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  DeTTieg'  Voyagei  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  180. 
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Wishing  to  confonn  to  the  instnictionB  from  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizing  their  impracticability, 
the  Assembly  in  1661  passed  an  Act  compelling  all  ves- 
sels after  reaching  Virginia  to  make  entry  at  Jamestown, 
but  granting  their  masters  and  owners  the  right  to  obtain 
a  license  to  engage  in  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Colony.*  . 

Previous  to  the  appointment  of  collectors,  the  master 
of  a  ship  which  had  just  dropped  anchor  at  Jamestown 
was  expected  to  deliver  to  the  authorities  an  invoice  of 
the  goods  in  his  vessel  when  he  reached  Point  Comfort.' 
At  one  time  he  was  required  to  certify  his  arrival  to  the 
Governor."  When  the  rule  compelling  every  ship  dis- 
charging ita  cargo  in  Virginia  to  make  entry  at  James- 
town fell  into  abeyance,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  master 
to  report  his  arrival  to  the  officer  in  the  waters  of  whose 
jurisdiction  his  vessel  happened  to  stop,  and  his  failure  to 
do  so  exposed  him  to  its  seizure.*  Much  complaint  arose 
at  one  time  that  the  captains  who  were  under  the  necessity 
of  going  to  the  home  of  this  officer  in  order  to  make  a 
legal  entry,  after  incurring  great  inconvenience  and  seri- 
ous expense  in  the  journey,  very  frequently  failed  to  find 
him.*  This  evil  does  not  appear  to  have  been  corrected 
as  late  as  1689,  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  col- 
lectors being  left  to  deputies.*  In  the  session  of  1692-93, 
it  was  provided  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  that  the  officers 
who  were  empowered  to  enter  all  ships  arriving  in  the 
Colony  should  either  themselves  or  in  the  persons  of  their 
substitutes,  reside  in  the  places  which  had  been  named  as 

•  Hening's  Slatuteg,  toI.  II,  p.  135. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  150,  161.  »  Ibid.,  p.  892. 

•  Records  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  67,  Va,  Slate 
Library. 

•  Reply  of  Burgeasee  to  Howard,  Oct.  fl,  1686,  British  State  Papen, 
Colonial;  McDonald  SlaU  Papers,  vol.  VII,  p.  394,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

'  Ilartwell,  Cbilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  59. 
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legal  ports.^  The  fee  for  entering  a  vessel  in  one  of  these 
ports  was  the  same  as  that  for  clearing,  namely,  fifteen 
shillings,  if  the  vessel  was  twenty  tons  or  less  in  burden, 
and  thirty  if  it  exceeded  that  number ;  this  fee  included 
the  charge  not  only  for  making  entry,  but  dlso  for  issuing 
a  license  to  trade,  and  for  taking  the  bonds  required  of  all 
the  shipmasters  at  this  time.' 

In  1671,  Sir  William  Berkeley  afSrmed,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Plan- 
tations, that  at  this  time  no  duty  was  imposed  upon  any 
article  imported  into  the  Colony.^  This  had  not  always 
been  the  case.  Ten  years  previously,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  diseases  which,  it  was  supposed,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  free  use  of  liquors  among  the  planters,  a 
tax  of  six  pence  had  been  laid  upon  every  gallon  of  rum 
brought  into  Virginia  b}'  a  vessel  not  owned  entirely  by 
its  citizens,  and  the  same  provision  was  adopted  with 
reference  to  pavele  sugar.*  This  duty  was  not  to  become 
operative  until  1663,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
abolished  on  the  ground  that  it  raised  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of 
the  Colony.''  It  was,  however,  at  a  later  date  reimposed 
on  rum,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  wine,  brandy, 
and  other  spirits.  At  first  the  amount  was  three  pence  a 
gallon,  but  this  was  increased  in  1691  by  a  penny  in  the 
case  of  all  liquors  imported  unless  they  came  directly  from 
England.  No  spirits  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  ship 
to  the  shore  until  the  duty  had  been  paid,  generally  in  the 
form  of  either  money  sterling  or  hUls  of  exchange,  to  the 
officers  appointed  to  receive  it.* 


I  Hening's  StatvUi,  toI.  HI,  p.  111.  ■  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  443,  444. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  516.  •  Ibid.,  p.  126.  *  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  S8 ;  Hartnell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  Stale 
of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  59.  Spioial  exemptions  were  allowed  to  Virginian 
importers  vbo  owned  ttieir  ships. 
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After  the  revocation  of  the  charter,  the  master  or  fac- 
tor in  charge  of  a  cargo,  on  reaching  Jamestown,  was 
required  to  wait  until  ten  days  had  passed  before  he 
should  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  goods  in  his  care,  the 
object  of  this  provision  being  that  the  colonists  should 
have  full  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
and  time  to  make  a  journey  to  Jamestown  to  purchase 
such  parts  of  its  contents  as  they  wanted.'  By  the  Act 
of  1633,  all  the  commodities  landed  at  that  place  to  be 
bartered  for  tobacco  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
storekeeper  who  had  charge  of  the  general  warehouse  at 
that  point,  a  certain  percentage  being  granted  him  in  the 
exchange," 

The  most  careful  regulations  were  adopted  to  prevent 
the  forestallment  and  engrossment  of  merchandise  after 
it  had  been  landed  and  offered  for  sale.  This  was  one 
reason,  as  has  been  shown,  for  the  passage  of  the  series 
of  Acts  requiring  all  ships  that  arrived  in  the  Colony 
to  keep  their  cargoes  intact  until  JamestOAvn  had  been 
reached.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Company  after 
the  election  of  Southampton  to  the  treasurership  was  to 
instruct  the  authorities  in  Virginia  to  exercise  unceasing 
vigilance  in  suppressing  every  attempt  to  buy  up  the 
great  bulk  of  commodities  with  a  view  to  raising  prices 
to  an  exorbitant  extent  by  anticipating  the  market.^  In 
a  dispatch  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  forwarded  in  the 
Warwick  in  1621,  the  effort  to  monopolize  the  principal 
articles  imported  during  the  previous  year,  as  a  part  of 
the  supplies  of  the  Magazine,  was  condemned  with  great 
severity  on  the  ground  that  it  not  only  restricted  the 
profits  of  the  joint  stock  by  means  of  which  these  supplies 

>  General  Court  Ordere,  Oct.  13,  1626,  Bobinson  Traturripta,  p.  66. 

3  Heaing's  StaitUes,  vol.  I,  p.  221. 
'  Wort*  0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p,  501. 
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had  been  purchased,  but  also  compelled  the  people  to  pay 
at  high  rates  for  goods  which  could  have  been  bought  at 
low  rates  if  obtained  directly  from  the  Magazine  itself.' 
Replying  to  these  communications,  the  Governor  and 
Council  after  reprobating  the  engrossing  and  forestalling 
of  merchandise  as  wrong  in  themselves,  firmly  denied  that 
they  had  been  practised  in  Virginia.*  When  Wyatt  waa 
appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  he  came 
over  with  special  instructions  to  put  a  summary  stop  to  these 
forms  of  extortion,  if  they  should  be  found  to  exist,  and  if 
not,  to  adopt  measures  which  would  prevent  their  arising. 
The  General  Court  passed  an  order  in  1626,  forbidding 
any  person  who  had  purchased  goods  in  Virginia  to  dispose 
of  them  at  prices  higher  than  he  had  paid  for  them,  under 
a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco ;  and  in  1629, 
a  second  order  of  the  same  court  fixed  the  penalty  at  an 
amount  of  that  commodity  representing  three  times  the 
value  of  the  articles  sold.*  In  1630,  it  was  enacted  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  buy  imported  merchandise, 
whether  on  board  ship  or  ashore,  unless  he  intended  to 
apply  it  to  his  own  use,  and  if  he  found  that  he  had  pur- 
chased a  greater  quantity  than  he  really  needed,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  only  at  the  rates 
at  which  he  had  acquired  it.  Goods  were  to  be  exchanged 
only  on  the  basis  of  six  pence  for  every  pound  of  tobacco.* 
In  1622,  a  forestaller  was  legally  defined  as  a  man  who  had 
obtained,  under  the  terms  of  a  contract,  actual  possession 
of  merchandise  or  right  to  its  possession  before  it  reached 

•  Company's  Letter,  dated  September,  1621,  Neill'a  Virginia  Company 
of  LoTuion,  p.  245. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  360.  They  reprobated  "Ingrossing  aa  horrible  Treasone 
against  God  bimselfe." 

■  Genersl  Court  Orders,  Oct.  13,  1626 ;  General  Assembly,  Oct.  IS, 
1029,  Bobimon  Transcripts,  pp.  SI,  06. 

•  Henlng's  SiatuUs,  vol.  I,  pp.  150,  102. 
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Jamestown,  whether  introduced  by  land  or  by  water. 
There  were  also  included  in  the  same  category,  all  who 
used  any  subterfuge  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing the  price  of  goods  when  offered  for  sale  in  the  market 
or  who  prevented  their  transportation  to  market  at  all.^ 
In  1633,  the  special  articles  in  which  it  was  thought  advis- 
able that  there  should  be  no  forestallment  by  purchase  from 
the  importing  merchant,  were  shoes,  Irish  stockings,  and 
coarse  woollen  and  coarse  linen  stuff  designed  to  be  con- 
verted into  shirts  and  sheets  for  the  use  of  servants.^  The 
regulation  prohibiting  the  acquisition  of  these  articles  for 
the  purpose  of  reselling  them,  was  held  not  to  apply  to 
persons  who  bought  for  the  benefit  of  planters  who  re- 
sided in  remote  places ;  to  such  persons  was  granted  the 
right  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  by 
a  margin  of  gain  that  would  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  risk  and  inconvenience  attending  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  goods ;  but  they  were  to  secure  no  merchandise 
except  what  had  been  specifically  ordered  by  the  planter,* 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  it  was  provided  by  law 
that  in  buying  such  merchandise,  tobacco  should  be  rated 
at  nine  pence  a  pound,  an  advance  of  three  pence  over 
the  price  laid  down  three  years  previously.*  lu  1644,  all 
the  Acts  for  the  suppression  of  engrossing  were  expressly 
repealed  and  the  privileges  of  an  absolute  free  trade  in 
their  business  dealings  with  each  other  were  allowed  to 
all  the  people  of  the  Colony.^ 

In  the  session  of  1654-55,  an  Act  was  passed  which 
established  markets  at  certain  points  in  Virginia;'  every 
shipmaster  was  required  to  transport  his  cargo  to  some 
one  of  these  markets  under  the  penalty  of  being  consid- 

I  Hening'B  ScataUg,  vol.  I,  p.  104.  *  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

*  Ibiil,  p.  217.  <■  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

'  Ibid.  s  Ibid.,  p.  413. 
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ered  a  foreataller  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
of  England.  A  few  years  later,  the  statute  granting  free 
trade  to  the  colonists  among  themselves  was  reeuacted, 
apparently  indicating  that  the  regolations  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  engrossing  and  forestalling  had  again  come  into 
operation  although  at  one  time  repealed.*  In  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  Culpeper  when  he  became  Gov- 
ernor, he  was  ordered  to  put  an  end  to  every  form  of  these 
evils  practised  in  Virginia,  but  he  denied  very  emphatically 
that  they  had  any  existence  in  his  jurisdiction;"  notwith- 
standing this,  the  same  command  was  repeated  in  the 
instructions  given  a  few  years  lat«r  to  Howard  on  hia 
assuming  the  reins  of  administration.  In  the  statement 
of  grievances  presented  by  the  authorities  of  Northampton 
to  the  three  commissioners  from  England  who  arrived 
after  the  collapse  of  the  insurrection  of  1676,  it  was 
declared  that  in  this  county,  the  engrossing  of  merchan- 
dise was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prejudice  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large ;  an  earnest  petition 
was  in  consequence  entered  that  no  person  should  be 
suffered  to  purchase  after  the  arrival  of  a  ship  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  than  he  could  pay  for  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  annual  crop.^ 

The  importance  in  public  estimation  of  the  regulations 
as  to  forestalling,  which  involved  engrossing,  was  shown 
as  long  as  these  regulations  remained  in  the  statute  book 
by  the  penalties  prescribed  for  their  violation.  For  the 
6r8t  offence,  the  punishment  waa  imprisonment  during 
two  months  without  bail;  for  the  second  offence,  six 

1  Heaing'B  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  124.  Tbe  reSntictment  of  tbe  repeal 
maj  have  been  simply  a  means  of  making  aUll  more  public  the  abolition 
of  all  restrictioDS  upon  internal  trade. 

« Instractions  to  Cnlpeper,  1681-1882.  Keply  to  g  66,  BrUith  Slate 
Fapen,  Colonial;  McDonald  Paperg,  vol.  VI,  p.  15.3,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Wiiiier  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  178,  Va.  State  Library. 
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months;  for  the  third  offence,  exposure  in  the  pillory, 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment  for  such  a,  length  of 
time  as  the  Governor  should  decide  to  be  proper.^  The 
laws  against  forestalling  between  1630  and  1640  were  but 
a  reflection  of  the  same  class  of  enactments  in  operation 
in  England.  As  early  as  the  session  of  1631-32,  the  House 
of  Burgesses  ordered  that  the  English  statutes  bearing  on 
this  point  should  be  proclaimed  and  executed  in  Virginia.' 
There  was,  however,  far  greater  need  of  such  laws  there 
than  in  the  mother  country,  the  very  fountain  of  the 
manufactured  supplies  which  were  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  population  of  the  Colony,  The  volume  of 
goods  imported  by  the  English  merchants  could  rarely 
iu  any  one  year  have  been  much  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  planters.  A  successful  attempt  to  advance 
the  rates  of  these  goods  by  obtaining  a  partial  monopoly 
in  them,  was  an  injury  to  the  general  community  even  in 
the  years  in  which  tobacco  commanded  the  most  remuner- 
ative prices.  Whenever  the  crop  was  cut  short,  or  the 
rates  at  which  the  planters  were  compelled  to  sell  were 
too  low  to  ensure  a  profit,  the  hardships  resulting  from 
engrossing  and  forestalling  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances were  greatly  increased. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
that  the  laws  against  engrossing  and  forestalling  should 
be  strictly  enforced.  His  object  was  to  sell  the  goods 
which  he  had  on  board  of  his  ship  or  which  he  had  trans- 
ferred to  land  under  care  of  himself  or  factor,  to  the  first 
person  who  ofifered  tobacco  of  fine  quality  for  them,  and 
to  him  it  was  a  matter  of  indiflference  at  what  prices  the 
buyer  subsequently  disposed  of  them  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Colony.  The  need  of  the  people  for  merchan- 
dise might  have  been  great  enough  to  constrain  them  to 
1  Heiiing'H  Stalulet,  vol.  I,  p.  IM,  =  Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  from  Vii^inia  of 
articles  once  imported,  in  case  the  exporter  and  importer 
were  different  persons,  —  such  a  law  was  actually  passed,^ 
—  and  yet  it  would  have  been  still  to  the  advantage  of 
the  trader  bringing  in  a  cargo  of  commodities  to  sell  them 
to  the  first  person  who  was  speculating  upon  the  wants 
of  the  community.  To  be  required  to  discriminate  as  to 
the  individual  purchaser  was  to  impose  upon  the  newly 
arrived  merchant  a  burden  of  trouble  and  annoyance 
which  was  certain  to  render  the  law  unpopular  with  him- 
self and  all  the  members  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
What  he  desired  was  a  free  market,  and  the  right  to  break 
the  bulk  of  his  cargo  whenever  a  buyer  appeared.  All 
the  restrictions  upon  the  market  and  the  buyer  alike  were 
finally  abolished,  not  only  because  the  quantity  of  goods 
imported  iucreased  enormously  with  the  progress  of  the 
century,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  influence 
exercised  by  the  English  merchants  at  home.  Such  an 
influence  tliese  men  never  failed  to  bring  to  bear  when 
it  was  the  question  of  removing  some  obstacle  that  dimin- 
ished their  profits  by  increasing  their  expenses,  or  which 
exposed  them,  in  exchanging  their  commodities  for  tobacco, 
to  grave  inconvenience.  When  it  was  sought  to  establish 
a  number  of  ports  in  Virginia  by  compelling  traders  to 
adopt  certain  places  as  their  exclusive  markets  in  the 
Colony,  upon  the  penalty  of  punishment  as  forestallers 
if  they  disregarded  the  law  to  that  effect,  the  undertaking 
resulted  in  failure,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  this  class.  In  claiming  the  right  to  land  their  cargoes 
at  any  point  where  purchasers  offered,  its  members  were 
simply  adapting  themselves  to  local  conditions  not  to  be 
disregarded  without  serious  damage  to  all.  The  gain 
derived  from  a  venture  was  moderate,  even  when  they 
'  Heoing's  Statutes,  vol.  1,  p.  619. 
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were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  course  that  was  suggested 
by  tlie  topography  of  the  country  and  the  system  of  plan- 
tations. Restrictive  laws  merely  added  to  the  drawbacks 
inherent  in  the  physical  character  of  Virginia.  Oaring  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  plantations  along  the  rivers,  mer- 
chants were  already  forced  to  seek  their  markets  at  private 
landings,  often  several  hundred  miles  apart,  by  the  water 
highway. 

The  person  in  Virginia  to  whom  goods  from  England 
were  consigned  was  not  infrequently  a  merchant  who 
owned  a  share  in  them,  and  who,  therefore,  in  selling, 
acted  rather  as  a  partner  than  as  a  factor ;  the  profits 
of  a  venture  were  often  for  this  reason  divided  among 
several  traders,  only  one  of  whom  had  either  visited  or 
resided  in  the  Colony.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  factor, 
who,  by  the  terras  of  the  Navigation  Act,  must  be  a  native 
or  a  naturalized  subject  of  England,  had  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  cargo  received  by  him  beyond  the  com- 
mission on  the  sales.  As  early  as  1639,  this  commission 
amounted  to  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  in  the  hundred.^ 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  agent 
was  entitled  to  ten  per  cent  of  that  commodity  passing 
through  his  hands,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  goods.  He 
was  sometimes  paid  an  annual  salary.^  Whether  a  native 
of  Virginia  or  England,  he  derived  his  authority  to  act 
from  a  power  of  attorney  drawn  by  the  English  mer- 
chant, acknowledged  before  an  English  notary  and  then 
forwarded  to  the  Colony  to  be  recorded  in  the  county 
in  which  the  factor  was  instructed  to  transact  business. 

'  Report  of  CommisBioiiera,  BriCigh  State  Papers,  Colonial,  voL  X, 
No.  15, 1,  11,  III ;  Sainiburn  AbstfacU  for  1639,  p.  71,  Va.  Stite  Library. 

^  Petition  of  John  Jeflfrlea  and  Thomas  Colclough,  British  State  Pa- 
pen,  Colonial  Papers,  August,  106S ;  Sainsburg  Abstraelt  for  1669, 
p.  146,  Va.  State  Library, 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  complications  certain  to  arise  in 
case  the  latter  died  without  any  one  having  the  legal 
right  to  represent  the  interests  of  his  principal,  a  second 
person  was  authorized  on  the  same  occasion  to  take  the 
place  of  the  original  agent  in  this  emergency.'  A  failure 
to  provide  against  such  a  contingency  was  frequently 
the  cause  of  serious  loss.  In  1638,  John  Woodcock,  an 
English  merchant  who  traded  with  the  planters,  was 
compelled  by  the  death  of  his  factor  in  Virginia  and 
bis  consequent  inability  to  collect  debts  from  the  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  his  goods  had  been  dispersed,  to 
make  application  to  the  Privy  Council  for  assistance  in 
his  predicament ;  to  this  application,  a  ready  response  was 
given,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  aid  Woodcock  in  securing  what  was  due  him.* 
A  second  instance  may  be  given.  In  1672,  one  of  the 
factors  of  George  Lee,  an  English  merchant,  died  in  Vir- 
ginia indebted  to  his  principal  in  a  balance  of  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  His  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  who  appointed  an  attorney  to  take  charge 
of  it.  The  latter  proceeded  immediately  to  convert  the 
whole  estate  into  tobacco,  which  he  was  about  to  ship  to 
hia  own  consignee  in  England,  when  the  General  Court 
interposed  with  an  order  requiring  him  to  transfer  the 
entire  quantity  to  a  third  person  in  the  mother  country, 
until  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Lee  on  the  property  of 
his  deceased  agent  had  been  decided.  To  facilitate  this, 
all  the  books  of  the  factor  containing  his  accounts  with 
his  principal  were  directed  to  be  sent  to  England.^ 

'  For  an  example,  flee  Btcordt  of  Henrtco  Counts,  vol.  1688-1697, 
p.  615,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Order  o(  Privy  CouDcil,  Briltih  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  toI.  IX,  No. 
123  ;  Sainsbury  Abatrada  for  1638,  p.  31,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Becordi  of  General  Court,  pp.  131, 132. 
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It  not  infrequently  happened  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a  factor  and  the  remarriage  of  his  widow,  if  no  one 
was  appointed  to  act  as  his  successor  under  a  jxtwer  of 
attorney  from  the  owner  of  the  goods,  that  the  goods  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  second  husband,  who  very  often 
■  showed  no  scruple  in  dealing  with  them  as  his  private 
property.  Such  a  case  was  that  of  Thomas  Kingston,  the  ! 
agent  of  Thomas  Cowell,  who  owned  a  plantation  in  the 
Colony  about  the  year  1636.  Kingston  having  died  and 
his  relict  having  become  the  wife  of  Thomas  Loving,  the 
latter  at  once  appropriated  the  credits  and  merchandise 
of  Cowell.  Upon  the  petition  of  Cowell,  Loving  was 
required  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  former's  property  in  his  possession,  and  to 
give  bond  in  a  large  sum  to  hold  it  without  further  pur- 
loining it,^ 

Many  of  the  factors  proved  themselves  to  be  untrust- 
worthy, and  numerous  suits  arose  in  consequence  of  their 
defalcations.  There  were  also  many  instances  of  contro- 
versies between  the  English  traders  and  their  agents, 
which  were  settled  by  boards  composed  of  merchants 
residing  in  the  Colony.  The  arbitrators  appointed  in 
the  case  of  Lawrence  Evans  in  1638  were  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men  interested  in  busi- 
ness in  Virginia,  including  John  Chew,  Thomas  Stegg, 
George  Ludlow,  and  Thomas  Burbage.*  It  was  one  of 
the  conspicuous  features  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Colony  that  an  important  portion  of  the  dealings  of 

'  Letter  from  Governor  and  Council  to  Priyy  Council,  Britiak  State 
Papers,  Colonial;  3lcDonatd  Papers,  vol.  11,  May  12,  1639,  Va.  Slate 
Library.     For  a  secoDd  instance,  see  Records  of  General  Court,  p.  59. 

"British  Stale  Papers, Colonial,  vol.  X,Noa,  15,  I,  II,  III  ;  SairtalniTy 
Abstracts  for  1638,  p.  71,  Va.  State  Library.  Boards  of  Arbitration 
were  often  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  An  instance  is  given  In 
Beeords  of  General  Court,  p.  61. 
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the  persons  engaged  in  it,  whether  living  in  Virginia  or 
England,  was  transacted  on  a  basis  of  credit,  and  many 
of  the  sales  in  consequence  resulted  in  debts  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  collect.  Tliis  was  a  danger  to 
which  the  trader  was  especially  liable,  not  only  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  popula- 
tion was  still  comparatively  small,  and  when,  as  has  been 
seen,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  among  so  many  to 
move  from  one  locality  to  another  in  search  of  virgin 
lands,  thus  enabling  them  to  a  large  extent  to  evade 
their  obligations,  but  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  older  communities  had  become  firmly 
established  and  tlieir  inhabitants  as  a  mass  iixed  to  the 
soil,  with  property  that  could  be  levied  on  without  ob- 
struction. A  number  of  the  planters  were  still  disposed 
to  shirk  their  debts  and  could  only  be  trusted  at  a  risk  of 
loss.  There  were  many  instances  of  individuals  among 
them  who,  having  become  deeply  involved  for  advances 
of  supplies,  were  induced  to  throw  off  the  weight  of  their 
obligations  by  taking  refuge  in  Maryland  and  so  escaping 
the  process  of  their  creditors.'  It  was  not  improbably  in 
consequence  of  this  disposition  to  abscond  on  the  part 
of  debtors  among  the  colonists,  that  the  regulation  was 
adopted  that  all  persons  residing  in  Virginia  who  decided 
to  go  on  a  journey  or  voyage  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Colony  were  required  to  put  their  intention  on  public 
record  sometime  beforehand,  in  order  that  it  might  be- 
come a  matter  of  common  notoriety.' 

>  LetUrg  of  William  FiUhagh,  Feb.  18,  1687. 

"  See  Secordg  of  Middlesex  CourKy,  original  vol.  167S-16S5,  f .  pp.  14, 
21,  03.  Fourteen  persons  advertise  in  these  partifulw  references  their 
intention  to  depart  for  England.  In  1675,  the  General  Court  impoaed  a 
fine  of  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco  on  a  shipmaster  who  had  carried  out  of  the 
coantiy  a  person  who  was  unable  to  show  a  paaa.  Becords  of  General 
Court,  p.  216. 
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Strong  influences  were  at  work  in  the  Colony  encourag- 
ing the  planter  on  the  one  hand  to  obtain  credit  from  his 
merchant,  whether  residing  in  Virginia  or  acting  in  the  per- 
son of  his  factor,  and  disposing  the  merchant  on  the  other 
to  extend  it.  Of  all  the  staple  crops,  with  the  exception 
of  cotton,  tobacco  is  attended  in  its  culture  by  the  most 
numerous  elements  of  speculation  on  account  of  the  rapid 
fluctuations  in  its  price.  It  may  be  depressed  in  the  mar- 
ket during  one  year,  and  twelve  montlis  later  be  selling  at 
very  high  rates.  This  was  true  of  tobacco  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  it  is  of  the  same  commodity  in  the 
nineteenth.  The  Virginian  planter  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  however  much  discouraged  as  to  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  one  season,  could  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  following  season  would  not  only  restore  what  he  had 
lost  on  the  crop  of  the  present  year,  but  add  to  the  amount 
the  margin  of  a  very  handsome  profit.  This  expectation, 
which  had  its  justification  in  actual  experience,  led  him  to 
make  purchases  on  credit  of  goods  from  the  importing  mer- 
chants which  the  tobacco  of  the  succeeding  year  did  not 
always  enable  him  to  cover,  and  a  series  of  unprosperous 
years  not  infrequently  involved  him  in  a  slough  of  debts 
from  which  it  was  difiicult,  and,  in  many  cases,  impossible, 
to  extricate  himself.  The  merchant  doubtless  took  a  clearer 
view  of  the  situation.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  not 
be  aa  sanguine  as  to  the  prices  of  future  crops  as  the 
planter,  and  he  sought  to  discount  a  possible  period  of 
depression  twelve  months  later  by  selling  not  only  at 
lucrative  rates,  but  also  in  figures  representing  money 
sterling. 

For  the  special  encouragement  of  traders,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1633  requiring  that  all  contracts  and  bargains 
should  be  made  and  all  accounts  kept  in  money  sterling, 
and  not  in  tobacco,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  at 
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that  time  ; '  this  removed  from  the  consideration  received  by 
the  merchant  in  his  sales  that  element  of  fluctuation  which 
marked  all  valuation  in  the  latter  commodity  from  year  to 
year.  A  large  proportion  of  these  sales  were  on  credit  in 
anticipation  of  the  next  year's  crop.  In  the  course  of  this 
interval,  the  price  of  the  leaf  might  sink  to  a  point  which 
would  not  only  leave  him  without  a  margin  of  gain,  but 
even  expose  him  to  heavy  loss.  If  his  contract  had  been 
drawn  in  figures  representing  a  fixed  amount  in  money 
sterling,  his  profit  would  be  independent  of  an  advance  or 
decline  in  the  value  of  tobacco,  and  the  same  would  be 
true  if  his  running  accounts  were  kept  in  the  same  form. 
As  a  means  of  ensuring  ample  security  for  the  payment  of 
debts  due  them  for  advancement  of  goods,  many  of  the 
merchants  required  a  purchaser  to  give  a  bill  to  be  placed 
on  record  in  the  books  of  the  county  court  where  the  trans- 
action occurred  ;  in  this  document,  he  acknowledged  the 
amount  which  he  owed,  accompanying  the  admission  with 
a  statement  that  the  obligation  was  to  be  met  in  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn,  when  the  tobacco  crop  had  been  got  in. 
In  case  what  was  due  was  not  settled,  the  creditor  in  the 
bill,  that  is  to  say,  the  merchant,  could  take  possession  of 
the  landed  property  conveyed  to  him  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  If  the  crop  in  the  autumn  was  suffi- 
cient to  cover  what  was  owed  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
goods,  he  could  claim  a  release  in  full.* 

Another  course  followed  by  a  merchant  who  had  dis- 
posed of  goods  on  credit  was  to  insist  that  the  purchaser 
should  consent  to  a  judgment  in  court  in  the  amount  of 
tobacco  represented  by  his  obligation,  against  all  the 
property  in  his  possession,  and  this  judgment  was  enforced 
according  to  the  provisions  of  a  deed  directing  execution 

■  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  21fi. 

"  BecoTds  of  York  County,  vol.  ia38-10<8,  pp.  63,  .'*42,  Va.  State  Library. 
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to  issue  immediately  upon  the  failure  to  pay  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.'  In  order  to  collect  the  debts  which  the 
planters  in  the  Colony  owed  them,  whether  secured  by  a 
conditional  deed  or  not,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  English  traders  to  send  to.  Virginia  agents  who  had, 
under  powers  of  attorney  carefully  placed  on  record,  the 
authority  to  represent  their  principals  in  suits  if  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  law  to  recover  what 
was  due.  These  men,  like  the  ordinary  factor  who  accom- 
panied a  cargo  of  goods,  represented  very  frequently  more 
than  one  trader.  Merchants  engaged  in  widely  different 
branches  of  business  seemed  to  have  thus  employed  the 
same  person.^  The  sea-captain  especially  was  very  often 
employed  in  this  capacity,  probably  on  account  of  the 
greater  cheapness  of  his  services,  as  the  cost  of  the  pass^e 
was  thus  saved.  The  agent  was  sometimes  instructed 
to  collect  all  the  debts  due  his  principal  in  Virginia, 
without  regard  to  counties.  In  some  instances,  his  juris- 
diction was  confined  to  one  county.  Very  frequently,  he 
was  authorized  to  collect  from  a  single  person,  this  person 
being  the  regular  factor  of  the  principal  in  the  Colony. 

By  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  at  the  session  of 
1657-58,  the  creditor  was  deprived  of  all  right  to  require 
the  settlement  of  a  debt  on  demand,  if  made  payable  in 
tobacco,  except  in  the  interval  between  October  10th  and 

'  Bteords  of  York  County,  vol.  1688-1848,  p.  200,  Vs.  State  Library. 
See  also  Bfcords  of  Qeneral  Court,  p.  171.  In  December,  1647,  Robert 
Vauli,  merchanl,  purchased  from  Ralph  Wormeley,  forty  hotheads  of 
tobacco  for  £200,  and  conveyed  a  large  estate  to  secure  the  payment,  the 
property,  however,  to  go  back  to  him  on  condition  that  he  delivered  the 
£^00  on  the  Itoyal  Exchange,  London,  within  forty  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Desire  at  that  port,  or  upon  the  first  day  of  the  following  May, 
whichever  should  come  abont  first.  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  10.38- 
1M8,  p.  302,  Va.  State  Library. 

«  necorda  of  York  Count!/,  "o'-  1664-1872,  pp.  308,  308. 
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January  Slst.*  If  he  wa9  a  resident  of  the  Colony,  lie 
could  bring  no  suit  upon  accounts  which  had  been  running 
three  years;  if  a  non-resident,  on  none  which  had  been 
running  five.*  A  strong  disposition  was  shown  at  an  early 
date  to  protect  the  debtor  in  cases  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  settle  in  kind.  If  he  had  promised  to  do  so  in  grain, 
tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  hia  crops 
failed  or  were  destroyed,  it  was  in  1644-45  provided  that 
he  should  give  an  inventory  of  his  estate  to  the  creditor, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Court  should  decide  what  part 
should  be  delivered  in  payment  of  his  obligations.*  It  was 
subsequently  ordered  that  the  valuation  of  the  property  of 
all  persons  who  were  imprisoned  for  debt  and  who  were  un- 
able to  settle  in  kind,  should  be  made  by  two  persons,  one 
selected  by  the  creditor  and  the  other  by  the  debtor,  and 
whatever  satisfaction  they  awarded  should  be  final,  and 
in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  appraisers,  the  two 
next  adjoining  Commissioners  should  serve  in  their  place,* 
In  1663,  it  was  provided  that  the  debtor  when  laid  under 
execution  should  first  swear  that  he  was  unable  to  pay 
either  in  tobacco  or  money  sterling;  that  he  should  then 
render  an  estate  thrice  the  value  of  his  debt ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  movable  property,  he  should  give  an  inventory 
of  whatever  he  possessed  to  the  creditor,  who  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  according  to  his  preference.  What- 
ever he  selected  was  to  be  appraised  by  four  men,  two 
having  been  named  for  that  purpose  by  each  party.  If 
the  whole  estate  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gation, the  debtor  remained  in  prison ;  ^  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  English  law  as  to  incarceration  for 

I  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  489.  The  creditor,  however,  could  sne 
for  security  for  the  next  year. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp,  296,  297.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  294. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  'MS.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  189, 190. 
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insolvency  was  in  force  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century.* 

All  debts  made  out  of  the  Colony  and  due  to  mer- 
chiints  who  did  not  live  within  its  boundaries  were  subor- 
dinated to  obligations  contracted  in  Virginia,  provided 
the  claim  based  upon  the  latter  was  brought  forward 
before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months.  If,  however,  the 
factor  of  the  trader  who  was  a  non-resident  took  the 
precaution,  two  months  after  he  arrived  in  the  country 
with  goods  for  sale,  to  enter  oa  record  the  name  of  hia 
principal  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  his  hands  as 
agent,  the  principal  acquired  thereby  all  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  A  debt  for  goods 
was  not  recoverable  in  Virginia  unless  they  had  been 
really  imported,  no  relaxation  of  the  rule  being  allowed  in 
case  they  had  been  captured  by  an  enemy  or  had  gone 
down  in  a  wreck  while  on  the  way.'  It  showed  the  ten- 
derness of  the  authorities  for  the  merchants  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplied  the  people 
with  commodities,  that  not  infrequently  when  a  debtor  had 
fled,  leaving  a  crop  in  the  ground,  which,  unless  worked 
and  protected  would  go  to  ruin,  the  county  court  in- 
structed the  planter  who  lived  nearest  to  the  spot  to  give 
the  tobacco  the  proper  attention,  compensation  for  his 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  being  subsequently  allowed  him." 

»  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1600-1694,  p.  212,  Va.  State  Librafy, 
Btcorda  of  Uenrico  County,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  404,  Va.  State  Library, 
About  lew,  the  authoriiies  of  York  County  proposed  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  after  the  fiist  three  moDths'  imprisonment,  the  crediUir 
should  support  bis  debtor  in  jail,  if  the  latter  had  sworn  that  he  was  not 
in  possession  of  property  equal  in  value  to  the  debt.  See  Records  of  York 
Counts,  vol.  ia87-18Bl,  p.  i:J2,  Va.  State  Library. 

«  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  SlaU  of  Virginia,  1597,  p.  42. 

■  Records  of  Eliiabeth  City  Countj/,  vol.  16S4-16»g,  p.  109,  Va.  Slate 
Library. 
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This  spirit  had  Dot  always  been  displayed  towards  the 
importiDg  merchants.  Theii-  unconscionable  dealings  be- 
came at  an  early  date  the  subject  of  legislative  denuncia- 
tion. To  such  a  point  were  these  exactions  carried  in 
1628,  that  a  large  number  of  colonists,  as  we  have  seen, 
united  in  exporting  their  own  tobacco  to  England  and 
there  exchanging  it  for  the  articles  they  required,  instead 
of  passing  it  into  the  hands  of  the  English  traders  in  re- 
turn for  goods  at  exorbitant  charges.  So  great  was  the 
unpopularity  of  this  class  as  late  in  the  century  as  1672, 
that  during  the  course  of  the  attack  which  the  Dutch, 
-then  at  war  with  England,  made  upon  the  Beet  of  vessels, 
which  in  that  year  were  bound  out  of  James  River  with 
heavy  cargoes  on  board,  the  planters  were  not  anxious  to 
furnish  assistance,  alleging  in  excuse  the  oppressions  of  the 
owners  of  the  cargoes.*  The  fault,  however,  did  not  lie  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  latter.  In  the  year  1632,  when  such 
a  dearth  of  manufactured  supplies  prevailed  in  Virginia 
that  vessels  loaded  with  grain  and  tobacco  had  to  be  sent 
out  to  procure  them  from  other  Colonies,  Captain  Tucker, 
a  leading  trader,  was  accused  of  instructing  his  factors  to 
sell  only  at  the  highest  rates ;  this  he  denied,  claiming 
that  the  planters  were  already  deeply  in  his  debt  for  goods 
advanced  thera,  and  that  he  was  not  justified  in  incurring 
the  risk  of  additional  loss,  since  there  was  already  no 
profit  in  the  prices  at  which  his  agents  were  selling.^ 

It  was  the  most  common  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  merchants  that  they  insisted  on  holding  buyers  to  the 
payment  of  the  quantity  of  tobacco  agreed  upon,  notwith- 

•  Governor  and  Council  to  King,  July  16,  1672,  BritUh  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  XXX  ;   ICinder  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  286,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Governor  Harrey  to  Ix)vds  Commissioners,  May  27,  1032,  British 
Suae  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  VI,  No.  54 ;  McDonald  Fapert,  vol.  II,  p.  123, 
Va.  Stat«  Library. 
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standing  any  rise  in  the  price  of  that  staple  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  bargain.  In  such  an  instance,  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  goods  were  sold  at  a  more  advanced  rate 
tiian  was  anticipated.  The  course  of  events,  however, 
might  have  worked  in  favor  of  the  purchaser.  Tobacco 
fell  with  as  much  rapidity  aa  it  rose.  Articles  to  be  paid 
for  in  so  many  pounds  of  that  commodity  in  the  following 
autumn  might  have  been  delivered  when  it  was  high, 
and  before  autumn  arrived,  might  have  fallen  very  low, 
entailing  a  heavy  loss  upon  the  trader.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  complaint  was  heard  from  the  planters  in  such  a 
turn  of  prices  as  this.' 

Accusations  of  deception  were  also  brought  against 
many  of  the  merchants  in  regard  to  the  weights  and 
measures  which  they  used.  The  perpetration  of  this 
species  of  fraud,  not  only  by  the  traders,  but  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony  in  general,  became  so  notorious 
that  a  special  law  was  passed,  declaring  the  English 
statute  concerning  that  oflfence  to  he  in  force  in  Virginia. 
Whoever  endeavored  to  cheat  by  the  use  of  false  stillyards 
was  required  to  pay  to  the  person  whom  he  had  sought  to 
injure  three  times  the  amount  of  damage  which  he  would 
have  inHicted  by  his  deceit.*  As  a  further  means  of  dis- 
couraging the  repetition  of  acts  of  this  nature,  every 
county  was  required  to  provide  at  the  public  chaise 
scaled  weights  of  half-hundred,  quarterns,  half- quarterns, 
seven,  four,  two,  and  one  pounds,  and  measures  of  ell  and 
yard,  bushel  and  half-bushel,  peck  and  gallon  of  Win- 
chester measure,  pottle,  quart,  pint,  and  half-pint;  and 
these  standards  were  to  be  used  by  all  persons  who  were 

'  King  to  Governor  and  Council  of  Vir^nia,  BritUh  State  Papen, 
Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  47,  Sainabury  Abatracts  for  1637,  p.  193,  Va.  Stata 
Library. 

»  Ueniug's  Stalutea,  vol.  I,  p.  391. 
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not  in  possession  of  such  as  had  been  scaled  or  tried  in 
England,  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco.  If  the  commissioners  of  the  county, 
upon  whom  was  imposed  the  duty  of  securing  the  proper 
measures  and  weights,  failed  to  do  so,  they  were  to  be 
fined  five  thousand  pounds.^ 

The  measures  and  weights  to  be  found  at  the  different 
county  seats  were  procured  from  England.  In  1665, 
Colonel  Lemuel  Mason  and  Major  Thomas  Willoughby 
were  appointed  by  the  court  of  Lower  Norfolk  County  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  reliable  shipmaster  to  im- 
port a  full  set  of  these  instruments  for  use  in  that  county.' 
This  was  doubtless  the  maoner  in  which  they  were  always 
obtained.  ' 

The  Navigation  laws  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of 
placing  the  people  more  in  the  power  of  the  English 
merchants  by  restricting  to  the  latter  the  right  of  import- 
ing into  the  Colony  all  of  its  foreign  supplies.  These 
laws  went  into  practical  operation  after  the  Restoration, 
and  perhaps  raised  the  prices  of  imported  goods  ia  Virginia 
higher  at  first  than  they  did  afterwards,  when  the  demand 
for  its  staple  in  the  English  market  had  increased,  furnish- 
ing a  larger  field  for  its  sale,  and  when  British  shipping 
had  grown  in  volume,  thus  reducing  the  charges  for 
freight.  It  was  observed  as  early  as  1657,  that  shoes, 
bought  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  of  tobacco  during  the 
time  the  Dutch  traders  were  introducing  supplies  into  the 
Colony,  could  not  be  obtained  after  the  passage  of  the  first 

'  Hening'a  StatuUf,  vol.  11,  pp.  89,  00,  In  1678,  the  justices  of  Lower 
Norfolk  Cooutj  were  indicted  b;  Ibe  Grand  Jury  for  not  providing  weights 
Mid  meaaares  as  the  law  required.    Original  vol.  1675-1680,  f.  p.  40. 

"  Beeord*  of  Loaer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1656-1666,  p.  436. 
There  are  frequent  references  in  the  Records  of  York  and  Middlesex 
Comities  to  the  pnblic  weights  and  scales.  See,  for  instance,  Secordt  of 
XiddUtex  County,  orlginfU  vol.  1680-1094,  orders  Dec  6, 1693. 
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Navigation  Act,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  enforced 
with  great  laxity,  for  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities  rose  in 
proportion,  even  hefore  the  second  Navigation  Act  had 
excluded  the  merchants  of  Holland  altogether.^  The 
Act  of  1660  added  sensibly  to  the  dearness  of  imported 
articles,  because  it  removed  all  active  competition  between 
the  Dutch  and  English.  The  Dutch  trader  had  enjoyed  a 
great  advantage  over  the  English  in  being  able  to  sail  his 
ship  at  lesser  expense,  not  only  because  the  vessel  had 
more  room,  but  also  because  it  was  manned  by  a  smaller 
crew.s  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  people  of  Holland  were  larger  producers  of 
certain  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  than  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  in  a  position  to  sell  at  lower  Ggures. 
As  long  as  English  and  Dutch  merchants  stood  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  the  Colony,  the  English  had  to  con- 
form to  the  prices  of  the  Dutch  in  disposing  of  their 
cargoes  in  Virginia,  and  from  this  fact  its  population 
reaped  a  decided  advaut^e  in  the  purchase  of  their  sup- 
plies. The  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  signified  that  the 
English  trader  was  restricted  only  by  competition  with 
men  of  his  own  nationality  in  fixing  his  prices.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  lay  in  the  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  British  navigation,  and  in  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  Colony. 
That  this  number  was  able  in  the  last  part  of  the  century 
to  supply  the  demand  for  goods  is  shown  in  the  answer 
made  by  Culpeper  in  1681  to  the  authorities  in  England 
who  had  instructed  him  to  suppress  every  form  of  fore- 
stalling and  engrossing ;  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
received  a  single  complaint  with  reference  to  such  forms 

'  Public  Good  loithouC  Private  InUrest,  p.  li. 

^  Audersou's  Historg  of  Commerce,  vol.  II,  p.  210. 
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of  extortion ;  that  they  were  not  practised  in  Virginia ; 
and  that  the  Council  were  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms.' 

However  small  or  large  the  gains  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chant, whether  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
by  means  of  annual  vessels,  the  cargoes  of  which  were 
peddled  wherever  on  the  various  rivers  purchasers  could 
be  found,  or  sold  through  factors  or  agents  who  resided  in 
the  Colony,  which  was  the  usual  course,  the  profit  was  suf- 
ficiently great  to  tempt  most  of  the  enterprising  planters 
to  enter  into  trade  on  their  own  account.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  economic  life  of  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  leading  citizens  were 
engaged  in  more  than  one  pursuit.  The  lawyers  and 
physicians  were  not  only  producers  of  tobacco,  but  also 
keen  speculators  who  bought  a  large  quantity  of  that  com* 
modity  with  goods  or  bills  of  exchange  and  shipped  it  to 
England  to  be  disposed  of  by  their  representatives  there. 
At  a  period  as  early  as  1637,  George  Menefie,  who  was 
interested  in  planting,  described  himself  as  a  merchant 
of  the  corporation  of  James  City,"  and  he  found  distin- 
guished successors  as  traders  in  tobacco  at  a  later  day  in 
Fitzhugh  and  Byrd,  who  have  left  minute  records  in  their 
correspondence  of  their  different  ventures.  The  authors 
of  the  Present  State  of  Virffinia,  1697,  referred  to  the 
general  class  of  merchants  in  the  Colony  as  being  simply 
country  chapmen,  but  this  was  true  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  supplied  the  wants  of  a  rural  and  scattered 
population.*    In  1687,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  on  all 

'  InstmcUonB  to  Culpeper,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1681-82  ; 
reply  to  5tlth  clause,  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  153,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  Peiition  of  George  Mciiefle,  Dnra.  Chas.  I,  vol.  323,  pp.  130,  138, 
Saintburg  AlutracU/i/r  1637,  p.  207,  \'b..  State  Library. 

*  Uattwtll,  ChiltOD,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1097,  p.  9. 
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of  tbo  navigable  streams,  from  ten  to  thirty  planters  who 
had  a  part  in  this  local  trade,'  and  so  considerable  were 
tbe  operations  of  these  wealthy  citizens  in  mercantile  life, 
that  Jones,  who  visited  the  Colony  many  years  afterwards, 
affirms  that  they  made  as  great  and  advantageous  a  busi- 
ness for  the  advancement  of  tbe  public  good  as  most 
mereliants  upon .  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  He 
especially  commended  the  "  fair  and  genteel "  way  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  transactions.'  These  mer- 
chant planters  were  men  of  the  first  consequence  in  the 
Colony,  sitting  not  only  as  members  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, bi\f  also  as  Councillors  of  the  State  and  filling  all 
of  the  higher  ofiices.  With  few  exceptions,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  fortunes  in  lands,  negroes,  and  live  stock, 
which  gave  so  much  distinction  to  the  leading  families  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  laid  in  the  seveateenth 
in  largest  part  by  trading  in  tobacco,  in  addition  to  culti- 
vating tiiat  staple.  The  manner  in  which  this  trading 
was  conducted  is  illustrated  in  many  instances  preserved 
in  the  letters  of  Colonel  Fitzhugh.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  contracting  to  deliver  many  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  the  local  representatives  of  an  English  merchant  in 
return  for  so  many  pounds  sterling  worth  of  goods,  and 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  cargo  he  was  to  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  metallic  money  or  a  certain  number  of 
slaves  and  servants.  The  details  of  this  arrangement  had 
their  counterpart,  with  some  little  variation,  in  the  numer- 
ous bargains  of  other  planters  of  the  same  period.  Where 
such  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  with  an  English 
merchant,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  adopt  the  following 
plan  in  turning  over  the  tobacco  named  in  the  stipulation: 

'  Colonel  Quarry's  Memorial,  Mass.  Hi»t.  Collectiont,  vol.  Til,  3d 

aeries,  p.  232. 

^  Ungti  Jonea'  State  of  Virginia,  p.  56. 
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as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrived  in  Virginia,  her  master  was 
banded  notes  for  the  delivery  of  one-third  of  her  loading, 
these  notes  being  honored  at  the  rolling-houses  where  the 
tobacco  was  stored ;  when  this  part  of  the  cargo  had  been 
taken  on  board,  the  planter  was  ready  to  give  notes  for 
the  delivery  of  the  second  third,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
amount  had  been  stored  in  the  ship.  In  many  instances, 
doubtless,  he  was  prepared  to  transfer  the  whole  amount 
in  one  series  of  notes.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Fitzhugh, 
he  contracted  to  deliver  ninety-two  thousand  pounds,  one- 
third  of  which  was  to  be  obtained  from  his  own  estate,  and 
tlie  other  two-thirds  from  rolling-houses  in  bis  vicinity, 
Ninety-two  thousand  pounds  made  up  a  cargo  of  two  hun- 
dred hogsheads,  which,  according  to  the  prices  prevailing 
at  that  time,  were  worth  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six 
pounds  sterling.  One-half  of  this  amount,  Fitzbugh  de- 
sired to  be  paid  him  in  the  form  of  merchandise  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.'  In  a  letter  to  Captain  Sam- 
uel Jefferson  in  1685,  be  proposed  to  deliver  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
goods  amounting  in  value  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pounds  sterling.* 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Colony,  merchant  planters 
in  many  instances  had  residences  and  storehouses  at 
Jamestown  while  holding  and  cultivating  large  estates 
elsewhere ;  this  was  the  case  with  John  Chew,  Arthur 
Bayley,  and  Edward  Sanderson.  Some  at  this  period, 
on  the  other  hand,  lived  on  their  plantations  and  kept 

'  See  a  somenbat  similar  inetance  ia  the  Becordt  of  York  County, 
»ol.  1664-1672,  p.  177,  Va.  State  Library,  illustrating  the  use  made  o£ 
uoteH  in  passing  title  to  tobacco  Htored  in  warebouses. 

'  Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Feb.  18,  1684-SS.  Fitzhugh,  writ 
ing  to  John  Cooper  in  May  (I8th),  16S6,  says:  "  I  suppose  this  crop. 
If  crops  prove  anything  like,  I  shall  b«  master  of  betwixt  600  or  600 
Ibid.,  May  16,  1086. 
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storehouses  at  Jamestown ;  this  was  the  course  followed 
by  Abraham  Piersey,  the  former  Cape  Merchant  and  the 
most  prominent  citizen  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  his 
death. ^  Very  large  areas  of  land  were  secured  by  men 
of  this  class  in  consideration  of  the  importation  or  par- 
chase  by  them  of  many  servants  and  slaves.  In  1638, 
George  Menefie  sued  out  a  patent  to  three  tliousand  acres 
on  the  basis  of  sixty  head  rights,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  acquired  a  patent  to  three  thousand  acres  addi- 
tional.* In  1634,  Robert  Vaulx  and  William  Gooch 
obtained  a  patent  to  six  thousand  acres.'  Thomas  Ste^, 
William  Byrd,  and  others  who  combined  the  pursuits  of 
trading  and  planting,  are  found  from  time  to  time  acquir- 
ing large  grants.  Many  of  the  English  merchants  owned 
much  land  in  Vii^nia,  not  only  in  individual  holdings< 
but  also  in  partnership  with  persons  who  resided  in  the 
Colony.* 

The  store  was  one  of  the  principal  institutions  in  Vir- 
ginia, whether  the  property  of  a  foreign  or  a  native 
merchant.  In  the  course  of  time,  stores  which  at  first 
were  confined  to  the  principal  ports  were  foxmd  in  great 
numbers  on  eyery  navigable  stream,  this  situation  being 
preferred  not  only  because  the  adjacent  country  was  the 
most  thickly  settled  and  the  planters  the  wealthiest,  but 

'  An  Account  of  Abraham  Piersey's  Estate,  Britith  State  Papera, 
Colonial,  vol.  VIII,  No.  6,  II ;  Sainabury  Abstract)  for  1633,  p-  67,  V». 
State  Library. 

*  Va.  Land  Patent*,  vol.  1633-1643,  pp.  691,  704. 

'Ibid;  vol.  1652-1056,  p.  367.  Similar  instances  are  preseired  in 
great  numbers  In  the  Patent  Books. 

•  Ihid.,  vol,  1623-1643,  p.  417.  There  are  many  tnslancea  in  nbicb 
EngliHh  merchants  devised  by  will  estates  in  Virginia.  See  Tfevi  Eng- 
land Historical  a^td  Genealogical  Reginter.  April,  1S93,  p.  273,  It  is  said 
that  John  Bland  spent  £10,000*on  his  plantations  in  Vli^inia.  BrUiA 
&ate  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  80,  pp.  61-69 ;  Saimbury  Ab- 
$traci»  for  IC7G,  p.  235,  Va.  State  Library. 
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also  because  the  principal  highways  of  each  community 
were  the  creeks  and  rivers.  The  authors  of  the  Present 
State  of  Virginia,  1697,  complained  that  the  stores  were 
guch  important  centres  in  each  neighborhood  that  they 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  repressing  the  growth  of 
the  towns,  which  it  was  sought  to  foster  by  legislation, 
and  they  suggested  as  the  first  step  towards  giving  an 
impulse  to  the  expansion  of  these  towns  that  it  should  he 
required  to  build  or  keep  open  stores  elsewhere.' 

The  store  was  sometimes  a  room  in  the  house  of  a 
planter ;  this  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  store  of  Robert 
Hodges  of  Lower  Norfolk,^  and  also  of  Newell's  in  York. 
Jerome  Ham,  who  is  described  in  the  deed  as  "gentleman," 
in  making  a  lease  of  his  plantation  in  the  latter  county, 
refers  to  his  dwelling-house,  kitchen,  and  store,  as  if  they 
were  grouped  very  closely  together.^  The  store  was 
generally  detached  from  the  dwelling.  It  was  probably 
as  a  rule  a  boarded  house  with  a  loft  and  with  a  shed.* 
In  the  towns,  it  was  very  often  a  rented  building ;  tliis 
being  the  case  with  the  one  at  Hampton  referred  to  In  the 
records  of  Elizabeth  City  County  for  1694.  The  charge 
for  its  use  was  twenty-five  shillings  a  month. '^ 

Whether  the  store  was  owned  by  a  merchant  who 
resided  abroad,  and  who  therefore  carried  on  business 
through  tlie  agency  of  his  factor,  or  was  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  planter"  or  a  native  merchant,  the  aim  of  the  owner 

I  HartweU,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  13. 
'  Becorda  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1075-1680,  t.  p.  117. 
'  Seeordt  of  Turk   County,   vol.    1875-1884,  NcweU,  p.  139 ;    Ham, 
p.  &96. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1664-1872,  p.  260,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Becordt  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  ieM-1699,  p.  29,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  "To  all,  etc.,  now  know  ye,  etc.,  I  give  and  grant  nrto  Col.  Richard 
Lee  five  acres  of  Land  lying  in  tbe  County  of  Glou.i:ester  towards  the 
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waa  to  supply  the  special  goods  demanded  by  the  needs  of 
the  inhabitauts  of  the  Colony.  To  enumerate  the  contente 
of  one  of  these  establishments  would  he  to  name  all  the 
articles,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  use  in  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  store  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State  to-day  is  less  of  an  epitome  of  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  certain  directions  than  a  store  in  the  valley  of 
the  James  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  present  age,  custom  is  diverted  from  the  country  store 
by  the  proximity  of  cities  in  which  the  best  class  of  goods 
can  be  procured  without  difficulty,  in  person  or  by  corre- 
spondence. It  is  true  that  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
custom  was  diverted  from  the  store  by  orders  given  to 
merchants  ip  England,  but  these  direct  dealings  with  the 
mother  country  were  practically  restricted  to  planters 
engaged  in  trade  or  possessed  of  laige  wealth.  It  is  not 
strange  to  find  that  cloths  and  garments  made  up  the  larger 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  average  establishment.  In 
this  respect,  the  inventory  of  the  Hubbard  store,  situated 
in  York  County,  which  was  taken  in  1667,  after  the  death 
of  the  owner,  did  not  differ  from  others  which  either  pre- 
ceded or  followed  it.  It  contained  lockram,  canvas,  dow- 
las, Scotch  cloth,  blue  linen,  oznaburg,  cotton,  hoUand, 
serge,  kersey,  and  flannel  in  bales,  full  suits  for  adults 
and  youths,  bodices,  bonnets,  and  laces  for  women,  shoes 
for  persons  of  both  sexes,  gloves,  hose,  cloaks,  cravats, 
handkerchiefs,  hats,  and  other  articles  of  dress  in  use  in 
that  age.  In  addition,  there  was  a  large  miscellaneous 
collection  of  goods,  such  as  hammers,  hatchets,  chisels, 
augers,  locks,  staples,  nails,  sickles,  bellows,  froes,  saws, 
axes,  files,  bed-cords,  dishes,  knives,  flesh-forks,  porringers, 

befidof  PoropotankCreek.tvhereoD  the  store  of  theHsidCol.  LeestandeUi, 
and  is  a  pan  of  a  dividend  nbicb  Peter  Kiiigbl,  mercbant,  deserted  fur 
want  of  Beating."     Va.  Land  Patenta,  vol,  I665-10G4,  p.  47. 
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sauce-pans,  frying-pans,  gridirons,  tongs,  shovels,  hoes,  iron 
posts,  tables,  physic,  wool-cards,  gimlets,  compasses,  nee- 
dles, stirrups,  looting-glasses,  candlesticks,  candles,  fun- 
nels, twenty-five  pounds  of  raisins,  one  hundred  gallons  of 
brandy,  twenty  gallons  of  wine,  and  ten  gallons  of  aqua- 
vitae.  The  contents  of  the  Hubbard  store  were  valued  at 
six  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  which 
represented  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  our  present 
currency.'        ^ 

The  inventory  of  the  store  of  Edward  Phelps,  taken  in 
1679,  showed  the  same  enormous  disproportion  of  cloths 
and  clothing  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  goods. 
There  were  for  one  item  alone  about  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards  of  linen  of  many  varieties,  and  also 
about  three  hundred  yards  of  woollen,  eighty-one  pairs  of 
stockings,  fifty  pairs  of  shoes,  a  large  quantity  of  tape, 
gimp  and  thread  buttons,  felt  hats,  blankets,  curtains,  and 
valances.  In  addition  it  included  many  articles  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  such  as  smoothing-irons,  scissors,  knives, 
bellows,  frying-pans,  pots,  kettles,  spoons,  hoes,  axes,  files 
and  adzes,  curry-combs,  saddles,  nutmegs,  mustard,  soap, 
twenty-four  thousand  ten-penny  nails,  seventeen  thousand 
six-penny,  eight  thousand  double-penny,  one  hundred  and 
nine  pounds  of  shot,  twenty  pairs  of  fishing  lines,  and 
fifteen  hooks  for  sheepsheads.  The  contents  of  this  store 
were  appraised  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds 
sterlii^,  or  about  forty-eight  hundred  dollars  in  our  pres- 
ent currency." 

>  Becords  of  York  Countj/,  vol.  1804-1672,  p.  SIO,  Va.  State  Library. 

s  The  inventory  of  the  personal  property  owned  by  Phelps  at  his  death 
will  be  found  in  Records  of  York  Counts,  vol.  1676-1084,  p.  172,  Va. 
State  Library.  The  Hpecial  reference  in  the  test  is  to  the  appraisement  of 
goods  "  out  of  the  store  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Phelpes,  Dec4 ,  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Temperance  Dun,  delivered  to  Coll.  Wm.  Cole,  one  of 
tlie  attorneys  of  James  Wall,  guardian  to  Edward  Phelpes,  an  orphan 
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The  contents  of  the  Btore  kept  by  Mr.  Isaac  Cullen,  as 
the  ^ent  of  John  Harris  and  John  Cooper,  merchants  of 
England,  in  1675,  were  chiefly  composed  of  canvas,  cot- 
tons, hoUands,  kerseys,  Scotch  cloth,  jeans,  hroadcloth, 
blue  linen,  .tape,  ribbon,  thread,  buttons,  combs,  hose, 
shoes,  and  other  articles  for  wear.  The  inventory  of  this 
store  also  included  a  large  number  of  kitchen  utensils, 
tools  for  the  workshop,  and  scales  and  weights. 

The  inventory  of  the  store  owned  by  Colonel  Francis 
Eppes  of  Henrico,  taken  in  1678,  discloses  contents  still 
more  remarkable  for  quantity,  quality,  and  variety.  In 
the  matter  of  linen,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ells  of  dowlas,  fifty-one  ells  of  oznaburg,  sixty  ells  of  can- 
vas, ihree  hundred  and  twelve  ells  of  holland,  and  eighty 
yards,  of  table  and  napkin  diaper.  There  was  a  laige 
quantity  of  serge,  red  cotton,  kersey,  broadcloth,  Spanish 
cloth,  white  duffield,  rugs,  blankets,  bed-ticking,  sixty-two 
pairs  of  shoes,  yarn  and  worsted  hose  for  women  and 
children,  brown  and  white  thread,  tape,  laee,  hoods,  pins, 
buttons,  bodices  and  sleeves,  razors,  knives,  scissors,  shears, 
steel  tobacco-boxes,  pewter  salts,  candlesticks,  tankards, 
spoons,  tin  quart  pots,  sauce-pans,  lamps,  cullenders,  pep- 
per-boxes, lanterns,  large  and  small  fishing  lines  and 
hooks,  wooden  bellows  and  sifters,  sieves,  dishes,  ladles 
and  brooms,  iron  pots,  chafing-dishes,  frying-pans,  shovels, 
spades,  hoes,  shares  and  colters,  hammers,  chisels,  and 
augers,  many  thousand  nails  of  all  sizes,  brass  mortars, 
one  barrel  of  powder,  five  barrels  of  shot,  fifty  pounds  of 
sugar,  halt  a  firkin  of  butter,  four  pounds  of  ginger,  and 
finally  a  small  collection  of  books.^ 

• 
in  England  the  last  day  of  June  or  first  of  July,  1679."    See  same 
volume.    See  also  Record*  of  York  County,  vol.  1871-16M,  p.  113,  Va. 
State  Library. 

>  Seeoris  of  EenHco  County.,  vol.  1877-1692,  p.  93,  Va,  State  Ljbraij. 
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The  store  of  Edward  Lockey  contained,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  quantity  of  cloths  and  clotliing,  braas  coat-but- 
tons, a  paper  of  hooks  and  eyes,  andirons,  sheep-shears, 
plough-cbains,  brass  scales,  and  reap-books.  Among  the 
articles  in  the  Foison  store  in  Henrico  were  holland  night- 
caps, muslin  neck-cloths,  silk-fringed  gloves,  silver  shoe- 
buckles,  embroidered  holland  waistcoats,  two  dozen  pairs 
of  white  gloves,  one  lace  cap,  seven  lace  shirts,  nine 
lace  rufBes,  bolster  caps  of  scarlet  embroidered  with 
silver  and  gold,  gold  and  silver  bat-bands,  a  parcel  of  sil- 
ver lace,  three  yards  of  gold  lace,  and  a  feathered  velvet 
cap.  This  storekeeper  possessed  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
eight  buckskins  and  sixty-five  doeskins.  In  the  inventory 
of  Edward  Lockey,  there  were  also  three  tanned  doeskins.^ 

There  were  few  storekeepers  in  the  Colony  who  were  not 
engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  the  exchange  of  merchandise 
for  furs,  skins,  and  other  goods  being  attended  with  large 
profits.  Guns,  ammunition,  rum,  blankets,  knives,  and 
hatchets  were  the  articles  in  greatest  demand  among  the 
tribes.  It  will  be  interesting  to  make  some  examination 
of  the  various  regulations  which  were  from  the  earliest 
period  adopted  to  control  this  trade.  In  the  session 
of  1631-32  all  traffic  with  the  aborigines  was  prohibited, 
whether  carried  on  by  public  or  private  enterprise.'  In 
the  following   year,  an  Act  was   passed   providing   that 

'  Reeorda  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  280,  Va.  State  Library, 
Additional  instancea  of  atorea  and  their  contentB  will  be  found  in  the 
inventoriea  of  Robert  Beckjnghsni  of  Laacaster  {Becords,  origlDal 
voL  1674-1687,  p.  33)  and  Robert  Hodges  of  Lower  Norfolk  (original  vol. 
1675-1(166,  f.  p.  116).  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  nbich  business  was  at  this  time  conducted  on  credit,  that  the  debts  due 
Beckingbam  amounted  to  103,420  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  to  William  Trnvere 
to  161,072  lbs.  Reeordt  of  Rappahannock  County,  1677-1682,  p.  78.  An 
intereatinginTolceof  goods,  that  of  CaptaiD  Robert  Ranson,  will  be  found 
in  Records  of  Tork  County,  vol.  101)4-1697,  p.  368,  Va.  State  Liljrary. 

»  Hening's  StatuUt,  vol.  1,  p.  173. 
voi_  II.  —2  o 
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forfeiture  of  all  his  property  and  imprisonment  for  life 
should  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  sold  guns,  powder, 
and  shot  to  Indians  or  bartered  these,  articles  for  their 
goods.'  Previous  to  this  time,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  habit  of  many  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  cloth 
from  the  stores,  and  to  exchange  it  for  furs  and  skins, 
thus  creating  a  dearth  of  this  material,  which  led  to 
much  inconvenience  and  suffering  among  the  planters ; 
this  trade  was  now  forbidden  unless  the  Governor  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  supplies  of  cloth  to  be  found  in 
the  Colony  could  be  diminished  by  partial  withdrawal  and 
dispersion  among  Indian  buyers  without  trenching  upon 
the  needs  of  the  people.  A  license,  however,  had  to  be 
obtained  before  this  trade  could  be  legally  pursued.'  Ten 
years  later,  the  penalty  for  bartering  guns,  powder,  and 
shot  with  the  Indians  was  the  forfeiture  of  his  whole 
estate  by  the  offender ;  if  the  commodities  exchanged 
were  ordinary  goods,  he  was  to  undergo  imprisonment  for 
as  long  a  period  as  the  Governor  and  Council  should  con- 
sider his  offence  deserved.* 

In  1656,  the  right  was  granted  to  every  freeman  to  sell 
to  the  Indians  any  article  not  included  in  the  list  of 
those  especially  prohibited  by  law.  It  was  still  forbidden 
to  exchange  guns,  powder,  and  shot.*  In  1658-59,  this 
regulation  was  abolished  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  plantations,  both  English  and  Dutch, 
were  furnishing  the  aborigines  with  large  supplies  of 
weapons  and  ammunition.  By  this  alteration  of  the  lav, 
the  safety  of  the  Colony,  it  was  stated,  was  not  dimin- 
ished, and  the  profits  acquired  by  barter  with  the  Indians 
were  very  much  increased.*    It  was  soon  found,  however, 

>  Hening's  Statutei,  vol.  I,  p.  219. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  210.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  415,  441. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  255.  •  Ibfd.,   p.  525. 
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that  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  filled  the  settle- 
ments with  rumors  of  projected  outbreaks,  leading  to 
widespread  uneasiness ;  it  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
require  every  person  engaged  in  this  trade,  which  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  been  practically  confined  to  beaver, 
otter,  and  other  furs,  to  obtain  a  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony.  The  latter  was  admonished 
to  grant  it  only  to  those  who  were  known  to  be  distin- 
guished for  integrity,  and  who  in  consequence  could  be 
relied  upon  not  to  abuse  the  privilege.'  This  Act  seems 
to  have  been  disregarded  to  a  great  extent,  many  unli- 
censed men  continuing  in  a  secret  way  to  trade  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  To  suppress  this  evil,  it  was  provided  that 
every  uncommissioned  person  discovered  dealing  with  the 
aborigines  should  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  articles 
which  he  obtained  under  these  circumstances.  All  contro- 
versies between  the  Indians  and  the  commissioned  traders 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  Governor,  or  an  arbitrator  whom 
he  should  appoint  for  the  purpose.* 

The  importance  of  the  Indian  trade  was  shown  as 
early  as  1662,  by  the  report  of  a  committee  which  at  that 
time  sat  upon  Indian  affairs.  This  committee,  finding 
that  the  tratRc  of  the  Virginians  with  the  aborigines  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  encroachments  of  the  English 
and  Indian  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  of  tribes 
residing  further  to  the  north,  recommended  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  system  of  barter- 
ing on  the  part  of  these  strangers,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  recommendation,  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed.*  The 
exchange  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  commodities 
of  the  Indians  was  again  expressly  interdicted  in  1665.* 
The  punishment  now  prescribed  was  a  fine  of  ten  thou- 

»  Hening's  SlattiU»,  vol.  H,  p.  20.  «  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

■      » Ibid.,  p.  140.  »  Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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sand  pounds  of  tobacco  or  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
and  if  the  offence  was  committed  a  second  time,  it  was 
to  be  considered  a  felony.  It  was  found  later  that  far 
more  severe  steps  had  to  be  taken  for  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute.  In  March,  1676,  when  the  prospect 
of  an  Indian  war  was  imminent,  it  was  provided  that  all 
who  supplied  the  aborigines  with  arms,  powder,  and  shot 
should  not  only  forfeit  their  whole  estates  but  suffer  death 
iu  addition.  The  only  persons  allowed  to  furnish  friendly 
Indians  with  match-coats,  hoes,  and  axes  were  such  as 
had  been  nominated  by  the  county  courts.'  One  of  the 
first  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  controlled  by 
Bacon  made  all  trade  with  the  aborigines  illegal  unleas 
they  were  serving  in  the  war  with  the  English,  in  which 
case  also  no  weapon  or  ammunition  was  to  be  given  them.* 
In  the  following  year,  the  right  of  absolute  free  trade  was 
granted  to  the  Indian  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore,* 
and  a  year  later  there  was  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  for- 
bidding all  commerce  with  the  tribes  of  the  Western 
Shore,  since  it  had  been  found  highly  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  Certain  places  were  now 
appointed  as  public  marts,  to  which  all  Indians  who  were 
at  peace  with  the  whites  were  invited  to  come  at  a  speci- 
fied time.  These  marts  were  situated  respectively  in 
Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight,  New  Kent,  Rappahannock,  Lan- 
caster, Stafford,  Accomac,  and  Northampton,  and  were  to 
be  open  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  in  September  and 
November,  the  occasion  for  each -being  restricted  to  a  day 
in  one  of  the  spring  months  and  a  day  in  one  of  the  au- 
tumn. For  each  mart,  an  account  of  all  the  trading  which 
took  place  there  was  kept  by  a  clerk  appointed  by  the 
Governor.     The  Wicocomico  Indians  in  Northumberland 

'  HeDiug'a  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  337.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  350,  351. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  403. 
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and  the  Cheskiack  in  Gloucester  were  to  be  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  English  under  special  regulations  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  counties  in  which  they  resided.* 
Three  years  subsequent  to'  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the 
rules  it  laid  down  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  so  much 
iuconvenience  that  all  obstructions  to  an  absolute  free  trade 
with  the  friendly  tribes  were  removed  and  the  colonists 
were  left  at  liberty  to  exchange  commodities  with  them 
wherever  and  whenever  the  interests  of  both  sides  dictated. 
This  rule  was  to  remain  in  force  only  until  the  next  Assembly 
convened,  but  in  a  few  years  it  was  reenacted  in  still  more 
explicit  terms.  It  was  made  "  lawful  for  all  persons  at  all 
times  and  at  all  places  to  carry  on  a  free  and  open  trade 
with  all  Indians  whatsoever."" 

No  description  of  the  mercantile  condition  of  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  repeated  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  establish  regular  markets  in  the  Colony.  The  fair  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  trade  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  having  its  origin  and  principal  encouragement 
in  an  i^e  when  population  was  sparse,  and  when  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  have  fixed  occasions  on  which 
people  could  come  together  from  a  distance  and  exchange 
their  products.  The  introduction  of  the  fair  into  Vir- 
ginia would  have  been  natural  not  only  on  account  of  the 
commercial  traditions  of  the  inhabitants  as  scions  of  the 
English  stock,  but  also  because  of  the  scattered  population 
of  the  Colony.  In  1648,  it  was  decided  to  hold  markets 
every  week  at  Jamestown,  which  was  one  form  of  the 
English  fair.  These  markets  were  to  be  restricted  to 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  boundaries  of  the  mar- 
ket-place were  to  be  carefully  laid  off.  Execution  was 
to  issue  upon  any  written  and  properly  attested  evidence 

>  Heniog'B  StatiUes,  vol.  11,  pp.  41CM12.        « Ibid.,  vol.  UI,  p.  89. 
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of  debt  that  had  been  drawn  in  proof  of  a  bargam  entered 
into  in  its  limits  at  any  time  between  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  six  in  the  afternoon  without  the  usual  reijuirement 
of  first  obtaining  judgment.  The  clerk  was  to  record,  in 
a  book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  every  bond,  bill,  or 
other  writing  passed  in  a  sale,  and  if  the  amount  repre- 
sented in  a  bargain  exceeded  three  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  his  fee  was  to  be  four  pounds,  and  if  under  that 
figure,  one  pound.  Ground  seems  to  have  been  assigned 
for  the  site  of  this  market-place.' 

In  1655,  the  Assembly  determined  to  establish  one  or 
more  market-places  in  each  county,  to  be  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  river  or  creek,  with  a  view  to  greater 
accessibility.  Here  all  the  trade  of  the  country  was  to  be 
concentrated;  the  articles  imported  from  England  or  else- 
where were  to  be  brought  to  these  points  from  the  ports 
prescribed  by  law;  and  if  the  owners  of  such  articles 
disposed  of  them  without  having  done  this,  they  were  to 
be  punished  as  forestaUere.  They  were,  however,  left  at 
liberty  to  sell  their  goods  in  any  one  which  they  preferred. 
All  were  to  be  kept  open  on  certain  days,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  conflict  between  the  days  of  adjoining  markets. 
The  coui't-house,  the  prison,  the  offices  of  the  clerk  and 
sheriff,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  churches  and  ordinaries 
of  each  county,  were  to  be  erected  in  the  circuit  of  its 
market.  When  merchandise  had  been  in  the  country  for 
a  period  exceeding  eight  mouths,  the  owner  could  dbpose 
of  it  wherever  he  wished  without  exposing  himself  to  pun- 
ishment as  a  forestaJler.*    It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon 

1  H«Ding'a  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  862.    See  Ibid.,  ToL  I,  pp.  .^07,  4U. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  412-414.  The  following  le  from  the  records  of  Lancaster 
County  under  the  date  of  1655 ;  "  Whereaa  the  western  aide  of  Ciiirot*- 
maji  River  was  only  mentioned  the  last  June  Court  for  a  market-place, 
and  that  h;  the  Act  for  Stores  the  market-place  might  be  on  both  sides 
of  a  small  river  If  it  is  convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  it  is  ordered  Ui*t 
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the  provisions  of  this  elaborate  statute  that  only  two  years 
after  its  passage,  the  Assembly  passed  a  secoud  Act  de- 
claring that  whoever  established  a  market,  "  whether  the 
merchants  shall  come  for  sale  or  not,"  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  a  public  benefactor ;  a  tacit  confession  that  the 
previous  law,  like  all  laws  restricting  the  action  of  the 
traders,  had  proved  a  failure.'  The  instructions  given  to 
Culpeper  in  1679,  to  establish  markets  and  fairs  in  the 
Colony,  seem  to  have  come  to  nothing.  All  endeavors  of 
the  kind  were  likely  to  have  the  same  end,  not  only  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  merchants 
but  also  because  of  the  configuration  of  the  country,  which 
was  unfavorable  to  any  concentration  of  the  population, 
even  of  the  same  parts,  for  however  brief  a  time. 

the  eatd  market-place  extead  also  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  said  river 
downwards  two  miles  according  to  the  said  Act"  HeconU,  onginal  vol. 
1652-1667,  p.  2U. 

1  Heuing's  StatuUi,  toL  1,  p.  476. 
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MANUFACTURED   SUPPLIES:    DOMESTIC 

In  describing  the  iuflaencea  which  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia  by  the  English  people,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  among  the  objects  sought  to  be  secured  by  that  mem- 
orable ent«rpri8e  were  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  virgin 
territory  in  which  might  be  produced  those  raw  materials 
that  England  was  compelled  to  purchase  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  with  a  constant  risk  of  interruption,  from  the 
Continental  nations,  but  also  the  creation  of  a  new  market 
in  which  she  might  dispose  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
merchandise  of  her  own  manufacture.  These  two  an- 
ticipations were  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  prin- 
ciples they  represented  were  the  corner-stones  of  the 
famous  mercantile  system,  which  formed  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  English  Government  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  planters  in  Virginia  were  expected  to  export  their 
raw  materials  to  England,  and  in  return  to  receive  from 
the  mother  country  the  various  supplies  required.  The 
exclusive  attention  given  to  tobacco  from  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  defeated  one  of  the 
leading  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  new  Colony  failed  to  furnish  England  with  the  com- 
modities which  she  had  been  exporting  from  Russia, 
Sweden,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  East.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  exportations  in  question  left  the 
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balance  of  trade  constantlj  in  favor  of  these  countries. 
The  amount  of  English  goods  which  they  took  in  ex- 
change was  insignificant,  and  as  the  difference  in  the 
balance  in  trade  was  paid  in  coin,  there  resulted  a  con- 
dition which  in  that  age  appeared  full  of  danger  to  Eng- 
lish interests.  The  persistence  with  which  the  Virginians 
continued  to  cultivate  tobacco  occasioned  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  English  economists  in  the  early  part  of  the  sevea- 
teenth  century,  as  it  destroyed  all  prospect  of  the  Colony's 
furnishing  a  remedy  for  this  supposedly  unfortunate  8tat£ 
of  trade  by  presenting  a  field  where  England  would  be 
able  to  procure  the  raw  materials  which  she  required  in 
exchange  for  her  manufactures,  without  the  need  of  pass- 
ing a  single  pound  sterling  in  addition. 

While  Virginia  did  not  fulfil  the  hope  that  had  been 
entertained  as  to  its  ability  to  furnish  the  English  people 
with  the  supplies  exported  hitherto  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  expectation  that  it  would  form  a  valuable 
market  for  the  sale  of  English  merchandise  was  soon 
found  to  be  just.  That  the  Colony  was  in  a  position  to 
purchase  this  merchandise  was  to  be  attributed  not  to 
shipments  of  iron,  timber,  potash,  hemp,  silk,  and  the 
■other  commodities  which  English  statesmen  had  at  one 
time  so  confidently  looked  forward  to  obtaining  from  its 
soil,  but  to  shipments  of  tobacco,  a  product  which,  in  the 
beginning,  the  English  Government  had  sought  strenu- 
ously to  discourage,  and  had  afterwards  striven  hard  to 
monopolize,  at  first  unsuccessfully  but  successfully  later, 
when,  by  the  terms  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  it 
became  an  enumerated  article. 

The  same  commercial  principle  influencing  the  English 
authorities  to  use  every  means  at  their  command  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  to  Holland  and  other  foreign  countries 
of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Virginia,  also  impelled  them 
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to  repress  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  manu- 
facture their  own  clothing  and  other  suppUes  equally 
necessary.  The  Dutch  did  not  pay  for  the  cargoes 
which  they  purchased  of  the  Virginians  in  coin  or  bills 
of  exchange,  but  in  merchandise  of  various  sorts.  Every 
coat  worn  by  the  planter,  every  dram  of  spirits  consumed 
by  him,  which  had  heen  obtained  by  means  of  tobacco 
from  traders  of  Holland,  diminished  to  that  extent  the 
value  of  the  Virginian  market  for  English  goods ;  and  to 
an  equal  extent,  the  value  of  that  market  was  dimin- 
ished whenever  the  planter  substituted  for  the  suit  which 
he  was  able  to  buy  of  the  English  merchant,  a  suit  woven, 
cut,  and  sewn  by  members  of  hia  own  family.  To  pro- 
mote or  allow  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  spirit  in 
the  Colony  was  as  dangerous  as  to  refuse  to  interfere 
with  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  its  people  of  the  right 
of  absolute  free  trade.  In  time,  they  might  not  only 
meet  their  own  needs  as  to  manufactured  goods,  but 
also  export  such  goods  to  countries  where  England  now 
enjoyed  a  profitable  market,  a  market  which  might  aoon 
grow  unprofitable  to  her  by  rivalry  with  Virginian  com- 
petitors, since  the  latter  would  possess  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  raw  materials  as  the  basis  of  their  manufactures. , 
For  these  reasons,  it  appeared  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  planters  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  steps  looking 
to  the  ^development  of  manufacturing  interests  among 
them,  and  it  cannot  he  said  that  their  views  were  wholly 
untenable.  To  permit  the  colonists  to  export  their  agri- 
cultural products  to  any  foreign  country  and  at  the  same 
time  to  foster  manufactures  in  Virginia,  was  to  destroy 
all  the  ties  except  those  of  race  uniting  England  to  the 
population  of  that  territory ;  upon  her  would  have  been 
imposed  the  burden  of  defending  the  planters  in  case  of 
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an  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy,  without  any  proportionate 
advantage. 

Tlie  mercantile  system  bore  less  hardly  on  Virginia 
than  on  New  England.  Her  soU  was  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  commodity  which  found  a  remunerative  market  in 
the  mother  country,  whereas  New  England  was  thrown 
back  upon  her  agricultural  products,  which  it  was  im- 
possible after  1650  to  import  into  England  on  account 
of  the  heavy  duties  then  imposed  to  protect  the  English 
farmer  from  foreign  competition.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  England  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  exchange 
their  provisions  for  the  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  almost  their  only  resource  for  obtaining 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  English  manufactures  needed 
by  her  people.  Virginia  having  a  direct  trade  with  the 
mother  country  in  a  commodity  for  which  a  market  was 
always  ready  there,  a  conuuodity  that  assured  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  all  manufactured  articles  entering  into  the  general 
economy  of  her  population,  was  deprived  o£  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  in  which  the  development  of  manufact- 
ures has  its  origin.  Such  development  begins  with  local 
wants,  and  growing  lai^r  and  more  extensive  in  its 
scope,  ends  in  supplying  foreign  needs.  The  Virginian 
planter  was  not  forced,  like  the  farmer  of  New  England, 
to  transfer  his  products  to  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  products  of  those  islands,  which  in 
turn  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  English  ports,  there  to 
be  sold  to  obtain  the  clothing  which  he  was  to  wear,  the 
furniture  which  he  was  to  place  in  his  chamber  and  hall, 
the  utensils  for  use  in  his  kitchen  and  dairy,  the  tools  for 
handling  in  his  workshop,  and  the  implements  which  he  was 
to  employ  in  his  fields.  The  English  ship  that  sailed  up  to 
his  wharf  came  loaded  down  with  a  cargo  of  these  articles, 
which  were  offered  to  him  for  his  tobacco  ;  and  he  had 
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merely  to  consign  his  crop  to  the  sailors  who  manned  the 
vessel  by  the  temporary  transfer  of  the  feeys  of  his  barns- 
When  he  sold,  oot  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  but  to  the 
local  merchant  who  had  supplied  him  with  goods,  the 
procesa  of  delivery  was  equally  free  from  complication 
and  indirectness.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Virginian  planter  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  but 
a  small  inducement  to  begin  or  promote  a  movement  in 
favor  of  local  manufactures  on  a  scale  of  great  importance, 
even  if  we  suppose  that  the  influence  of  all  the  economic 
interests  of  the  mother  country  would  not  have  been  set 
against  such  a  movement. 

There  was  no  inherent  repugnance  in  the  English  stock 
transferred  to  the  valleys  of  the  James  and  York,  to  the 
pursuit  of  manufactures,  although  they  leaned,  like  men 
of  their  race  in  the  mother  country,  towards  an  agricult- 
ural life.  They  became  an  agricultural  people  by  force 
of  the  conditions  suiTOunding  them  from  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  settlement.  The  power  of  the  English 
Government  was  used  to  divert  their  attention  from 
manufactures  even  in  the  rudest  form ;  many  influences 
united  to  discourage  the  growth  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  the  Virginian  Colony  as  in  all  other  colonies, 
however  populous,  but  even  if  the  English  authorities 
had  sought  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  these  interests 
in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  local 
conditions  had  been  favorable  to  a  manufacturing  spirit, 
there  would  doubtless  still  have  been  reason  to  remark 
upon  the  disinclination  of  the  people  to  produce  their 
own  manufactured  supplies  without  any  assistance  from 
the  outside.  In  the  long  period  between  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  between 
the  sections,  when  all  restrictions  upon  the  growth  of 
manufactures  had  been  removed,  the  State  remained  a 
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community  of  plantations,  although  so  much  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  had  been  exhausted.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  Virginia  was  still  more  diatinctly  a  plantation 
commimity,  a  community  of  small  principalities  bound 
together  by  social  ties,  but  not  economically  dependent 
upon  each  other.  There  was  always  a  tendency  in  each 
plantation  towards  still  greater  concentration  of  its  special 
interests,  because  the  requirements  of  tobacco  culture  exer- 
cised an  unceasing  inSuence  towards  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundaries  of  each  estate,  thus  increasing  its  isolation 
from  the  community  in  general.  One  of  the  principal 
effects  of  the  seclusion  of  plantation  life  in  Virginia  result- 
ing from  the  enlargement  of  the  plantation  area,  was  to  I 
discourage  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  spirit  among  the  I 
people  in  their  economic  affairs.  It  is  this  spirit  upon 
which  manufactures  in  their  perfected  form  must  rely 
in  great  measure  for  support.  The  lack  of  this  spirit 
explains  to  some  extent  the  absence  of  small  towns  in  the 
Colony  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  this  fact,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  was  also  due  to  the  configuration  of 
the  country,  which  was  opposed  to  a  concentration  of 
population.  Such  a  concentration,  of  course,  would  have 
been  highly  favorable  to  manufactures.  Beverley,  who 
indulged  a  spirit  of  exaggeration  to  some  extent,  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
English  had  been  in  possession  of  the  country  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  reproached  the  inhabitants  not  only  for 
their  slovenly  and  wasteful  system  of  agriculture  and  their 
neglect  of  many  products  to  which  the  soil  was  adapted, 
but  also  for  their  strong  indisposition  to  supply  themselves 
by  local  manufactures  with  a  larger  proportion  of  those 
articles  which  they  had,  from  the  foundation  of  the  first 
settlement,  been  obtaining  by  importation  from  abroadr^ 
The  VirginiauB,  he  said,  sheared  their  sheep  only  to  cool 
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them.  There  was  little  thought  of  the  clothing  into  which 
the  fleeces  could  have  been  converted.  The  head  covering 
of  the  Virginians  was  made  of  fur  which  had  been  sent 
to  England  from  the  Colony  for  working  up,  and  then 
returned  in  the  shape  of  hats  to  he  sold  or  bartered  at  a 
[great  advance  on  the  cost  ot  the  raw  material.  A  Jarge 
quantity  of  the  hides  which  were  a  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  every  plantation  were  thrown  on  the  ground  to 
rot,  or  were  used  to  protect  goods  from  the  rain  dropping 
through  the  leaky  roofs.  Some  of  the  hides,  it  is  true, 
vere  manufactured  into  shoes,  but  the  process  was  so 
iarelessly  and  rudely  performed  that  the  planters  bought 
English  shoes  in  preference  whenever  the  opportunity 
;  )resented  itself.  Although  the  forests  of  Virginia  fur- 
; :  lished  varieties  of  woods  which  in  delicacy  of  grain 
' ;  ,nd  durability  of  fibre  were  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
:  aanufacture    of   every  kind  of   woodenware,  neverthe- 

iesB  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  persisted  in  obtain- 
ng  from  England  their  chairs,  tables,  stools,  chests, 
toxes,  cart-wheels,  and  even  their  bowls  and  birchen 
irOoms,' 
Regarded  from  a  general  point  of  view,  these  criticiBms 
of  Beverley  were  not  unjust.  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  a  seat 
of  manufactures,  but  it  would  be  grossly  inaccurate  to  say 
that  manufactures  in  the  ruder  forms  were  totally  un- 
known. Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  have  been 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  planta- 
tion system,  that  system  which  tended  to  create  in  each 
estate  its  own  source  of  supplies  as  far  as  a  crude  skill 
could  create  it.  English  manufactures  began  in  the 
home  ;  there  were  few  dwelling-houses  in  the  rural  parts 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  which  did  not  con- 
1  Beverlej's  BUtoty  of  Virginia,  p.  239. 
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tain  a  spinning-wheel  or  a  weaver's  frame.'  The  busy 
hum  of  the  one  and  the  measured  rattle  of  the  other  were 
heard  in  nearly  every  household.  How  natural  then  to 
expect  to  find  in  the  homes  of  the  Virginians  of  the  same 
period  —  men  and  women,  who,  in  many  instances,  had 
been  born  in  the  mother  country  and  who  clung  to  the 
habits  as  well  as  to  the  traditions  of  their  race  —  rude 
appliances  for  the  plainest  manufactures  to  cover  their 
simplest  material  needs.  That  such  appliances  were  to  be 
found  there,  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place. 

Let  us  first  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  mechanical 
trades  in  the  Colony.  The  white  mechanics  of  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century  can  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes.  First,  there  were  those  who  as  servants 
were  bound  under  the  terms  of  their  contracts  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  ;  secondly,  freemen  who  were  skilled 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  who  were  prepared  to  perform  any 
work  pertaining  to  their  trade  which  was  given  them  to 
do.  The  class  of  indented  tradesmen  was  the  largest  of 
the  two,  being  recruited  from  abroad  or  from  among  the 
natives  of  the  soil.  There  were  not,  however,  as  strong 
motives  to  influence  the  handicraftsmen  of  England  to 
emigrate  to  Virginia  as  servants,  as  existed  in  the  case  of 
its  agricultural  laborers.  The  English  mechanic  belonged 
to  an  order  enjoying  special  privileges  by  the  force  of 
legislation ;  he  was  carefully  trained  in  his  particular 
craft  by  an  apprenticeship  that  admitted  him  into  a  close 
corporation,  the  number  of  the  members  of  which  was 
not  sufficiently  great  to  diminish  seriously  his  chance  of 
obtaining  work,  by  raising  up  many  competitors.  If  he 
was  skilled  in  his  calling  and  sober  in  his  conduct,  there 
was  Uttle  danger  of  his  being  thrown  upon  the  parish 

'  Rogers'  Bittory  of  Agriculture  and  Frica  in  England,  Vol.  T, 
pp.  561,  687. 
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even  for  a  partial  support.  The  great  body  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wtiat- 
ever  their  grade  or  pursuit,  very  naturally  preferred  to 
remain  in  their  native  country,  and  when  they  emigrated 
to  America,  they  were  perhaps  moved  by  a  desire  to 
escape  from  intolerable  evils  as  much  as  by  a  hope  of 
securing  an  independence. 

Virginia  was  well  known  to  be  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural community.  In  seeking  a  new  home  there,  the 
English  agricultural  laborer  expected  to  change  his  akle« 
but  not  his  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Eng- 
lish mechanic  who  was  able  to  support  his  family  by  fol- 
lowing Lis  trade,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Colony 
were  comparatively  small  unless  he  wished  to  adopt  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  There  were  mechanics  in  the  mother 
country,  however,  who  were  either  discontented  with  the 
degree  of  success  which  they  had  won,  or  who  were 
swayed  by  a  restless  disposition  or  tempted  by  liberal 
offers.  To  such  men,  Virginia  extended  the  prospect  of  an 
improved  condition  of  life  and  they  readily  assented  to  pro- 
posals to  try  their  fortunes  there,  first  as  handicraftsmen 
bound  to  service  by  indentures,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  their  terras,  as  planters  and  handicraftsmen  combined. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  mechanics  into  the  Colony 
was  recognized  from  its  foundation.  Among  the  band 
of  men  who  made  the  voyage  to  Virginia  in  1607,  there 
were  four  carpenters,  two  bricklayers,  a  blacksmith,  and 
a  mason.^  The  persons  who  were  sent  over  in  the  First 
Supply  included  a  cooper  and  a  blacksmith.'  Fourteen 
artisans  were  imported  in  the  Second  Supply.  From 
time  to  time,  the  Company  issued  advertisements  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  members  of  the  different  trades.  In 
one  of  these  public  papers,  there  were  enumerated  briek- 
'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  94.  *  Ibid.,  p.  108, 
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makers,  bricklayers,  masons,  wrights  for  water  and  iron 
mills,  founders,  makers  of  edge  tools,  shipwrights,  car- 
penters, calkers,  coopers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tile- 
makers.^  Previous  to  the  departure  of  Gates  and  Dale 
&om  England,  a  broadside  was  published,  in  which  special 
inducements  were  offered  to  carpenters,  smiths,  coopers, 
tanners,  shoemakers,  shipwrights,  and  brickmen,  among 
others,  to  emigrate  to  Virginia  as  a  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  set  out  at  an  early  day.'  In  the  account  of  the 
population  in  1616,  the  only  tradesmen  referred  to  were 
smiths  and  carpenters,  indicating  that  either  the  advertise- 
ments had  not  been  generally  successful  in  persuading  Eng- 
lish artisans  to  settle  in  the  Colony,  or  if  representatives 
of  the  different  crafts  had  gone  over,  a  great  majority  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  body  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  there 

being  no  field  for  the  employment  of  their  skill.*       , . 

ArgoU  seems  to  have  been  disposed  in  the  early  part  of  I 
his  administration  to  adopt  measures  to  promote  the  wel-  I 
fare  of  the  trades ;  all  mechanics  were  relieved  by  him  1 
from  the  operation  of  the  provision  that  the  tenant  should 
cultivate  two  acres  in  grain  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  crops,  and  of  being  reduced  to  slavery  in  the  public 
service.*     In  the   instructions  received   by  Yeardley  on  j 
taking  charge  of  affairs  iu  1619,  he  was  directed  to  allot 
to  every  tradesman  who  decided  to  follow  his  handicraft 
in  preference  to  engaging  in  husbandry,  a  tract  of  four 
acres.    This  area  of  ground,  upon  which  a  dwelling-house 

I  TradeBmen  to  be  sent  to  Tirginia,  Brown's  Oenettt  of  th*  United 
Statei,  p-  409.  It  is  stated  that  nhen  Smith  withdrew  from  the  Colony 
in  1609,  there  was  but  one  carpenter  left  among  the  Bettlexa.  See  Workt 
0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  486. 

*  Brown's  QeitesU  of  the  United  States,  p.  446. 

»  Rolfe'B  Relation,  see  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  107. 
The  "etc."  in  the  text  of  the  Relation  may  include  (he  other  artisans, 

<  Randolph  3ISS.,  vol  III,  p.  143, 
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was  to  be  erected,  was  to  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple,  sub- 
ject to  a  quit-rent  of  four  pence.'  In  a  petition  drawn 
by  the  First  Assembly  which  met  in  Virginia,  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Company  in  England,  it  was  urged  that 
eteps  should  be  taken  to  dispatch  workingmen  to  the 
Colony  who  should  be  competent  to  erect  the  projected 
college  building,  an  indication  that  there  were  few  me- 
chanics among  its  population  at  this  time.'  In  compliance 
with  this  request  apparently,  a  committee  appointed  by  a 
Quarter  Court,  sitting  in  London  in  this  year,  recommended 
that  smiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  and  pot- 
ters should  be  transported  to  Virginia  to  be  set  down  on 
the  lands  assigned  to  the  college.*  That  the  number  of 
the  mechanics  still  remained  unequal  to  the  demand  for 
their  services  is  shown  by  the  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Company  in  the  winter  of  1622  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  stating  that  it  had  been  decided  to  erect  an 
inn  at  Jamestown  for'  the  accommodation  of  persons  who 
had  just  arrived,  but  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  secure 
from  England,  carpenters,  brickmakers,  and  bricklayers. 
There  was,  the  colonial  authorities  declared,  a  great  lack 
of  such  useful  tradesmen,  although  all  persons  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  were  remunerated  at  a  generous  rate.'  A 
few  months  subsequent  to  the  transmission  of  this  letter, 
Leonard  Hudson,  a  carpenter,  accompanied  by  five  appren* 

'  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  11,  p.  lOa  Id 
1019,  Rolfe  expressed  regret  tbat  tbere  were  at  tbat  time  no  carp«nl«ra  In 
VirginU  to  make  carte  and  ploughs.  See  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smttk, 
p.  &41. 

^  Lawes  of  Assembly,  1A19,  Colonial  Beeordt  of  Virginia,  State  Sen- 
ate DcKit.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  IS. 

•  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  1, 
p.  12. 

*  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council,  Januaiy,  1621-22,  Neill's  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  p-  281. 
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tices,  was  sent  to  Virginia  by  the  East  India  Company, 
which  had  undeitaken  to  establish  an  English  free  school 
at  Charles  City.  These  mechanics  were  placed  among  the 
tenants  on  the  college  lands,  and  in  a  short  time  four  of 
them  perished  from  the  effect  of  the  change  of  climate.^ 

The  necessity  of  importing  mechanics  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  trades  did  not  cease  with  the  existence  of  the 
Company.  In  1638,  many  years  after  the  dissolution  of 
that  organization,  when  a  levy  of  tobacco  was  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  State  House  at  Jamestown  and 
putting  the  fort  at  Point  Comfort  in  good  repair,  Geoi^ 
Menefie,  a  prominent  merchant  in  the  Colony,  was  in- 
structed to  visit  England,  and,  with  a  part  of  the  tobacco 
procured  by  the  levy,  engage  men  who  were  skilful  in 
building  such  work.^  It  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  attending  the  employment  of  the  indented 
servant,  that,  save  in  the  case  of  youths,  the  term  was 
too  brief  to  admit  of  education  in  a  mechanical  trade. 
Landowners  of  wealth  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
by  instructing  their  English  merchants  to  forward  to  Vir- 
ginia the  mechanics  whom  they  needed.  Colonel  Byrd 
not  infrequently  directed  his  correspondents  in  England 
to  send  him  a  carpenter,  mason,  or  bricklayer,  to  take  the 
place  of  one  whose  term  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  he  always  expressed  a  willingneas  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  was  usual  in  the 
instance  of  the  ordinary  servant.*  Fitzhugh  made  similar 
requests  of  his  English  merchants,  declaring,  like  Colonel 
Byrd,  his  readiness  to  go  to  extraordinary  expense  to  ob- 
tain English  mechanics,  on  the  ground  that  he  lost  heavily 

1  Neill'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  309,  374. 
'  These  inatrucUons  wUl  be  round  in  Britiih  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
vol.  X,  No.  6. 

■  Letters  of  William  Byrd,  Feb.  25,  1683 ;  May  31,  1680. 
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in  employing  the  tradesmen  who  were  to  be  obtained  iu 
the  Colony.' 

The  indentures  which  the  planters  and  these  imported 
mechanics  entered  into  doubtless  differed  from  each  other 
in  some  details,  although  substantially  alike.  The  agree- 
ment by  which  the  services  of  Gerrard  Hawthorne  were 
secured  was  probably  a  typical  one  in  its  principal  features. 
Hawthorne  bound  himself  by  covenant  to  serve  Thomas 
Vause  in  Virginia  for  a  period  of  three  years,  in  consider- 
ation of  which  Vauae  agreed  to  pay  the  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  Hawthorne  to  the  Colony,  and  to  allow 
him  after  his  arrival  there  suf&cient  food,  lodging,  and 
clothing ;  to  provide  him  with  tools  for  working  in  the 
combined  trades  of  carpenter,  joiner,  and  cooper ;  and  at 
no  time  to  make  an  assignment  of  him  to  other  persons 
without  his  own  consent.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
Vauae  was  required  to  make  over  to  him  a  full  title  to  the 
bedding,  furniture,  and  tools  which  had  been  in  his  use  in 
the  course  of  his  service,  and  also  to  convey  to  him  a  tract 
of  land  equal  to  fifty  acres  in  area.  Moreover,  for  the 
length  of  twelve  months  succeeding  the  close  of  his  period 
of  service,  Vause  agreed  to  continue  to  supply  Hawthorne 
with  food,  shelter,  apparel,  and  all  other  necessaries.'    The 

'  Letters  of  William  FUzhugh,  June  7,  1681.  In  1673,  a  carpenter, 
who  was  under  articles  of  indenture  to  Samuel  TrevilliaD  of  York  County, 
WUB  valued  at  eighteen  pounds  eterling.  See  Beeords  of  York  Conntjt, 
vol.  1671-lflM,  p.  59,  Va.  8ta,t«  Library. 

"  Secorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  366,  Va,  State  Libiary. 
Tbe  length  of  the  terms  for  which  these  imported  mectaanica  were  en- 
gaged varied  widely  in  difierent  cases.  John  Oravea  of  Brachley,  Norttt- 
amplonahire,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Richard  Kitchener  of  York 
County  for  four  years  only.  At  the  end  of  tliat  lame,  he  was  to  own  his 
working  tools.  Graves  wae  forty  years  of  age.  See  Ibid.,  vol.  1694- 
1702,  p.  238,  Va.  State  Llhrary.  William  Birch  of  London  bound  himself 
to  Mr.  Edward  Wyrly  of  the  same  city,  with  a  view  U)  his  tnuuiportatioa 
to  Virginia,  for  seven  years.  See  Ibid.,  vol.  1657-1662,  p.  856,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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liberal  provisions  of  this  indenture  reveal  not  only  the  great 
anxiety  of  the  planters  to  secure  English  mechanics,  hut 
also  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  without  extending 
the  most  powerful  inducements. 

The  English  mechanic  emigrating  to  the  Colony  under 
indenture  often  brought  tools  with  him  which  had  been 
bought  at  the  request  of  the  planter  in  Virginia  by  the 
merchant  acting  as  intermediary.^  The  constantly  recur- 
ring necessity  of  having  to  supply  the  place  of  a  white 
mechanic  whose  term  was  drawing  U>-  a  close  by  importing 
a  successor,  must  have  had  an  important  influence  in 
causing  the  planters  to  have  their  slaves  instructed  in 
trades.  The  county  records  of  the  seventeenth  century 
reveal  the  presence  of  many  negro  mechanics  in  the 
Colony  during  that  period,  this  being  especially  the  case 
with  carpenters  and  coopers.  This  was  what  might  be 
expected.  The  slave  was  inferior  in  skOl,  but  the  ordinary 
mechanical  needs  of  the  plantation  did  not  demand  the 
highest  aptitude.  The  fact  that  the  African  was  a  ser- 
vant for  life  was  an  advantage  covering  many  deficiencies; 
nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  large  slaveholders  like 
Colonel  Byrd  and  Colonel  Fitzhugh  should  have  gone  to 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  importing  English  hand- 
icraftsmen who  were  skilful  in  the  very  trades  in  which 
it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  negroes  belonging  to  these 
planters  had  been  specially  trained.  It  shows  the  low  esti- 
mate in  which  the  planters  held  the  knowledge  of  their 
slaves  regarding  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  work.^ 

i  Letters  of  miliaui  Filzhugh.  June  7,  1681. 

9  Amojig  the  alavea  of  the  first  Robert  Beverley  was  a  neRTO  carpenter 
TBiued  at  thirty  pounds  sterling  (see  lurentory  on  file  at  Middlesex  C.  H.). 
John  Carter,  Jr.,  of  Laneasler  owned  a  negro  cooper  (see  Records  of 
Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1090-1700,  p.  24).  Ralph  Wonneley  ot 
Middlesex  County  owned  both  a  negro  cooper  and  a  negro  carpenter, 
each  being  valued  at  tluity-five  pounds  sterling  {Records  of  Mld^eux 
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In  the  class  of  mechaoics  who  were  serving  terms  under 
the  provisions  of  formal  indentures,  there  must  be  in- 
cluded the  numerous  orphans  and  indigent  children  who 
were  bound  out  to  acquire  proficiency  in  crafts. 

In  1656,  it  was  provided  that  all  orphans  whose  estates 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  free  educa- 
tion, or  whose  kinsmen  or  friends  were  unable  to  furnish 
them  support,  should  be  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
manual  pursuits  until  they  reached  their  majority.  Six- 
teen years  later,  the  county  courts  were  empowered  to 
apprentice  the  sons  of  poor  men  to  tradesmen  up  to  the 
age  o£  twenty-one,  and  to  bind  the  daughters  over  to  em- 
ployment suited  to  their  sex  until  their  eighteenth  year. 
The  church  wardens  of  the  different  parishes  were  di- 
rected to  present  the  names  of  the  children  who  were  thus 
to  be  placed  with  a  view  to  their  training  in  some  manual 
art.' 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  county  records  to  show 
that  the  provisions  of  these  laws  were  carried  into  prac- 
tice. In  1684,  Samuel  Bond  was  apprenticed  to  Benjamin 
Brock  of  York,  a  skilful  carpenter,  with  a  view  to  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright  and  turner. 
His  term  was  to  continue  for  five  years.  The  mutual  obli- 
gations assumed  are  worthy  of  enumeration.  Bond  agreed 
to  keep  inviolate  the  secrets  of  his  master;  to  obey  turn 
with  strictness  and  cheerfulness ;  to  inflict  upon  him  no 
injury,  and  to  warn  him  of  impending  harm  if  observed  ; 
to  commit  no  waste  in  using  his  property,  and  to  refrain 
from  lending  any  portion  of  it  to  other  persons.  Bond 
County,  oiiginal  vol.  1608-1713,  p.  130).  In  his  will,  Thomas  Wythe  of 
Elizabeth  City  County  directed  that  his  "  negro  Tom  doe  tann  as  many 
bidea  yearlely  as  shall  be  needfull  for  both  faiuUys,  that  is,  my  mother's 
and  mine."  See  Becorcb  of  Elaabeth  CUy  Cottntj/,  vol.  1654-1090,  p.  36, 
Va.  State  Library. 

'  Heuiug's  Utatulet,  vol.  I,  p.  416 ;  vol.  II,  p.  898. 
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further  agreed  not  to  play  cards  or  dice,  or  to  haunt 
taverns,  or  to  ahsent  himself  by  day  or  night  from  his 
employment,  or  to  commit  fornication.  The  master,  on 
the  other  hand,  agreed  to  instruct  his  apprentice  in  the 
special  art  of  a  wheelwright  or  turner ;  to  furnish  him  with 
the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  he  needed  ;  to  sup- 
ply him  with  clothing  and  lodging,  and  to  allow  him  wash- 
ing ;  and  finally,  the  master  bound  himself  not  to  withdraw 
the  apprentice  from  the  pursuit  of  the  trade  in  which  he 
wished  to  become  proficient,  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
take  part  in  any  branch  of  plantation  work  except  the  cul- 
tivation of  maize,  and  only  in  this  when  the  demand  for 
his  assistance  was  pressing.  At  the  end  of  the  term  pre- 
scribed. Brock  agreed  to  give  to  his  former  apprentice  a 
full  set  of  wheelwright  tools,  a  coat  made  of  kersey,  a  serge 
suit,  a  new  hat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  stockings,  one  shirt 
of  dowlas,  and  two  of  blue  linen. ^  In  the  event  that  the 
master  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship. 
Bond  was  to  be  required  to  serve  only  one-half  of  his 
time,  provided  the  death  of  Brock  had  occurred  previous 
to  this  point  in  the  coarse  of  his  term.  If  this  was  the 
case.  Bond  was  to  receive  only  the  clothing  which  he  had 
in  his  possession  when  the  apprenticeship  began.  If  Brock 
died  after  Bond  had  served  more  than  one-half  of  his  term, 
the  latter  was  to  be  allowed  not  only  the  same  amount  of 
clothing  as  was  in  his  possession  when  he  came  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  also  the  full  set  of  tools  used  by  wheelwrights. 

>  This  nas  the  common  form  of  tbe  English  indenture  for  apprentices. 
The  t«niis  of  the  agreement  between  Bond  and  Brock  were  identictil  with 
those  of  tbe  iudenlore  giveD  io  a  note  in  the  second  chapter  on  Servanla. 
Beverlej,  referring  to  these  provlsiODs,  states  that  "  besides  their  trade 
and  Bchooling,  the  maatera  are  general];  obliged  to  glre  then  (i.e.  the 
^iprentices)  at  their  freedom,  cattle,  tools  or  other  things,  Io  the  value 
of  5,6,  or  lO.Caccordingto  the  age  of  the  child  when  bound,  operand  above 
the  nsoal  quantity  of  com  and  clothes."    Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  209. 
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It  was  a  notable  part  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  Brock, 
reference  to  which  has  been  deferred  until  the  last,  that 
he  bound  himself  to  instruct  Bond  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  to  teach  him  the  science  of  arithmetic,  a  clause  in  the 
indenture  showing  the  enlightened  interest  of  the  court  in 
the  welfare  of  the  apprentice  as  well  as  their  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  the  contents  of  other 
indentures.  Points  of  variance  alone  may  be  touched 
upon.  In  articles  of  agreement  between  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Heale  and  John  Keene  of  York,  the  son  of  the  former 
was  required  to  remain  in  the  service  of  Keene  until  he 
reached  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Not  until  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  however,  was  he  to  begin  to  learn  the 
mysteries  of  the  trade  of  cooper,  which  was  followed  by 
Keene.  Upon  the  attainment  of  his  sixteenth  birthday, 
the  apprentice  was  to  receive  from  his  master  a  heifer,  the 
increase  of  which  was  to  be  carefully  preserved  until  his 
terra  of  service  was  ended,  when  delivery  was  to  he  made.' 

Thomas  Best  of  Elizabeth  City  was  assigned  by  his  mas- 
ter in  1694  to  a  blacksmith  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
with  a  view  to  his  instruction  as  a  smith,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  could  claim  a  full  set  of  the  tools  used 
in  that  trade,  and  the  amount  of  grain  and  quantity  of 
clothing  allowed  by  the  custom  of  the  Colony.'     In  1694, 

'  IlMord$  of  York  Covnty,  vol.  1084-1887,  pp.  60,  fll,  Va.  State 
Library.  In  the  articles  by  wbicb  Valentine  Harvey,  who  was  seven 
years  of  age,  naa  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  Daniel  Wyld,  the  ialter 
agreed  to  keep  Harvey  at  school  three  or  four  years,  provided  tbere  wae 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  parish.  See  Secordt  of  York  Counts,  '"l-  18**- 
1072,  p.  201,  Vft.  State  Library. 

'  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1675-1884,  p.  84,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Secorda  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  30,  Va,  State 
Library.  For  the  tenns  of  another  apprenticeship  \o  a  btadcsmitb.  see 
Record*  of  Northampton  County,  original  voL  1680-1002,  p.  28. 
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also,  a  child  five  years  of  age  was  apprenticed  in  the 
same  county  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  One  of  the 
duties  to  he  performed  on  the  part  of  the  master  was 
to  teach  his  youthful  servant  so  that  he  should  be  able  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.'  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  perform  his  agreement  subjected  him  to  the  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  If  he  was 
delinquent  in  delivering  the  suit  of  clothing,  and  the 
grain  which  custom  required  of  him,  the  same  fine  was 
imposed,' 

If  cases  arose  of  children  of  the  poorest  classes  showing 
vicious  propensities  which  their  parents  made  no  effort 
to  restrain  or  repress,  the  local  courts  stepped  in  and 
required  them  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  competent  and 
industrious  handicraftsmen.  In  1694,  there  were  three 
chUdren  in  Elizabeth  City  County,  the  offspring  of  a 
woman  of  bad  character,  who  had  become  notorious  for 
their  criminal  conduct,  the  more  remarkable  as  they  were 
still  very  young.  They  were  inveterate  thieves,  finding 
a  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  One  of  the  three 
was  a  girl.  The  court  placed  her  in  the  service  of  a 
planter  and  his  wife  who  resided  in  the  county,  requiring 
them  to  provide  her  with  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  and 
also  to  instruct  her  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  One  of  the  two  remaining  children  was 
bound  at  first  to  a  merchant,  but  on  his  requesting  that 
he  should  be  transferred  to  a  shoemaker,  the  court  con- 

>  Seeord*  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  30,  Va,  State 
Library.  This  was  the  usual  provision  ot  such  an  indenture.  Tliere  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  strict);  carried  out. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  139;  Recorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1600-16B4,  p.  144,  Va. 
State  Library. 
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sented  to  conform  to  his  wishes.'  In  some  instances,  when 
the  apprentice  was  still  of  tender  years,  his  master  was 
compelled  by  the  court  to  put  him  to  school,  if  a  school- 
master was  to  be  found  in  the  parish.' 

The  class  of  free  mechanics  in  Virginia  was  an  impor- 
tant one  in  spite  of  its  small  number.  As  late  as  1680,  it  is 
stated  that  a  handicraftsman  was  regarded  by  the  planters 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  courted  with  their  utmost 
art.B  That  the  supply  of  free  tradesmen  was  unequal  to 
the  demand  for  their  services  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  lack  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
administration.  All  of  the  early  Governors  received  in- 
structions to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  the 
various  mechanical  pursuits,  and  to  restrain  any  disposition 
on  their  part  to  abandon  these  pursuits  with  a  view  to 
producing  tobacco.  In  1621,  Wyatt  was  directed  to  take 
steps  to  have  young  men  trained  as  mechanics  and  to 
compel  them  to  devote  themselves  to  their  business  in 
preference  to  tobacco  culture.'  Ten  years  later,  the 
statute  1  James  I,  C.  6,  which  relates  especially  to 
mechanics,  was  declared  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be 
in  force  in  the  Colony,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England  to  encourage 

1  Record  of  Elizabeth  City  CounCg,  vol.  1084-1600,  pp.  38,  42,  Va. 
State  Library. 

2  Secorda  of  Tork  Crmnty,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  202,  Va,  State  Library. 

<  The  foUoning  passage  in  support  of  this  statement  is  from  the  Life  of 
Thomas  Hellier,  p.  28:  "Many  who  were  of  mean  education  and  obecure 
original  beggara  in  their  native  soil,  have  by  their  drudging  mdusliy  since 
their  arrival  in  this  country  attained  to  something  of  estate.  The  gross 
fancies  of  such  cloudy-pated  persona  will  by  reason  of  their  invincible 
ignorance  misplace  their  esteem  on  a  tailor,  smith,  shoemalcer  or  the 
like  necessary  handicraftsmen,  courting  such  a  one  with  their  utmost 
art  and  skill,  when  a  scholar  shall  but  be  condemned  and  happily  set  at 
nought," 

*  Henlng's  StatttUt,  vol.  I,  p.  116, 
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the  emigration  of  tradesmen  to  Virginia.^  The  evil  still 
remained  that  after  the  tradesmen  arrived,  they  persisted 
in  forsaking  the  piu'suits  in  which  they  had  heen  educated 
and  expending  their  labor  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 
So  injurious  were  the  effects  of  this  irresistible  inclina- 
tion, that  in  1633,  hrickmskers,  carpenters,  joiners,  sawyers, 
and  turners  were  expressly  forbidden  to  take  part  in  any 
form  of  tillage  and  the  commanders  were  required  to  en- 
force the  regulation.  To  encourage  the  tradesmen  to  rely 
upon  their  business  alone  for  a  livelihood,  they  were  to 
receive  remuneration  for  the  work  which  they  had  done 
for  the  different  planters,  out  of  the  tobacco  that  under 
the  Inspection  Act  of  this  year  was  to  be  brought  to  ihe 
several  stores  to  be  erected  for  its  safe-keeping.'  In  the 
instructions  given  to  Wyatt  in  1638-39  and  to  Berkeley 
in  1641,  all  the  handicraftsmen  in  the  Colony  were  to  be 
drawn  into  towns.  The  object  of  this  policy  was  to 
remove  them  from  temptation  to  plant  on  their  own 
accoimt.* 

No  statute  passed  by  the  Assembly  during  the  century 
shows  more  clearly  the  public  desire  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  than  the 
enactment  of  1661-62,  exempting  tradesmen  and  handi- 
craftsmen from  the  payment  of  levies.*  This  provision 
extended  to  all  in  their  employment,  subject,  however,  to 
the  one  condition  that  both  the  master  and  servant  should 
devote  their  time  to  their  trades  and  should  not  be  inter- 
ested either  in  or  out  of  the  Colony,  directly  or  indirectly, 

'  Gener&l  Court  Orders,  Harch  6,  1631,  Sobinaon  TrantcripU,  p.  ff7. 
'  HeDlng's  Statutes,  Tol.  1,  p.  206. 

•  lostmcUons  to  Wyatt,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  yol.  79,  pp.  219-236  ; 
8ai<Mbury  AbitracU  for  1638,  p.  48,  V&.  Stat«  Libraiy  ;  Instructions  to 
Berkeley,  McDonald  Papera,  vol.  1,  p.  386,  §  26,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Bening's  Statutei,  vol.  II,  p.  86 ;  see  Ibid.,  p.  307.  This  nas  ten 
jearB  Utei. 
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in  the  culture  of  tobacco.  Levies  for  tlie  support  of  the 
Church  were  not  included  in  the  exemption.  Relief  of 
any  one  class  in  the  community  from  taxation,  however 
important  that  class  might  be  considered,  to  encourage  its 
members  in  their  business,  was  an  esperimeut  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  imposing  hardships  on  the  indi- 
viduals of  other  classes ;  this  was  foreseen  when  the  law 
was  passed,  for  it  was  ordered  that  the  statute  should  only 
remain  in  operation  for  three  years.  This  length  of  time, 
it  was  expected,  would  give  ample  opportunity  to  teat  its 
merits.  It  was  suspended  before  the  first  year  had  ex- 
pired, the  suspension  to  continue  during  five  years,  this 
provision  having  been  suggested  entirely  by  the  poverty  of 
the  times.^  It  would  seem  that  handicraftsmen  at  the  end 
of  this  period  were  again  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  levies  by  the  revival  of  the  same  law.  This  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  statute  of  1672,  passed 
ten  years  after  the  temporary  revocation  of  the  original 
privilege.  Only  youths  below  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
were  really  apprentices  were  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  Act,  which  placed  all  mechanics  upon  the  footing 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  whatever 
usage  prevailed  to  the  contrary.^  That  it  should  have 
been  necessary  to  pass  such  a  law,  is  an  indication  that  the 
artisans  had  previously  been  relieved  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  that  the  interests  of  the  community  demanded 
that  they  should  be  especially  encouraged  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  trades. 

The  celebrated  Act  of  Cohabitation,  adopted  in  1680, 
provided  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  special  privileges 
which  in  the  past  had  been  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  mechanical  trades.  It  not  only  relieved  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  these  trades,  who  would  take  up  their  resi- 
>  Hening'a  Slatulea,  vol.  II,  p.  179.  «  Ibid.,  p.  307. 
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dence  in  the  projected  towns  and  forego  tobacco  culture 
altogether,  of  the  burden  of  the  public  levies,  but  also 
during  a  period  of  five  years  exempted  them  in  the  boun- 
daries of  their  towns  from  personal  arrest  and  from  seizure 
of  their  goods  for  the  payment  of  debt«  which  they  had  at 
a  previous  time  contracted  elsewhere.^  The  most  favor- 
able legislation,  however,  was  unable  to  create  a  large  and 
prosperous  class  of  mechanics  in  Virginia,  that  is  to  aay,  a 
class  of  men  following  the  trades,  who  earned  their  liveli- 
hood and  accumulated  a  competence  in  these  pursuits 
alone.  It  was  natural  that  no  body  of  mechanics  resem- 
bling those  to  be  found  in  England  arose  and  flourbhed  in 
the  Colony.  The  most  hostile  influence  was  perhaps  the 
lack  of  a  metallic  currency.  It  was  stated  as  early  as 
1626,  that  the  absence  of  such  a  currency  was  a  serious 
obstruction  to  the  advance  in  prosperity  of  the  manual 
trades.^  A  decade  later,  the  same  impediment  existed  to 
a  still  more  discouraging  degree.  Harvey  declared  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Windebank  that  mechanics  positively 
refused  to  follow  their  callings  because  they  were  com- 
pelled, after  finishing  their  work,  to  wait  for  their  remu- 
neration until  the  crop  of  tobacco  for  the  year  had  been 
gathered  in  and  cured.  In  the  interval,  they  complained, 
and  complained  justly,  that  they  wanted  the  means  with 
which  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.*  To 
modify  this  condition,  a  law  was  passed  prescribing  that 
all  pieces  of  eight  should  be  current  as  equal  in  value  to 
five  shillings,  irrespective  of  the  metal  entering  into  their 

'  Hening's  Slatutea,  vol.  n,  p.  476. 

'  Governor  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  British  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  IV,  Ho.  10 ;  Sainabury  Abstracts  for  1626,  p.  143,  Va.  Slate 
Library. 

*  Governor  Harvey  to  Secretory  Windebank,  British  Stale  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  tX,  No.  17  ;  Sainsbury  Abstraett  for  1626,  p.  161,  Va. 
Stat«  Libnuy. 
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composition.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  provision,  which 
sought  to  give  a  Rctitioua  value  to  coin  intrinsically  com- 
paratively worthless,  was  more  calculated  to  injure  than 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  tradesmen.  It  was,  there- 
fore, determined  that  only  silver  pieces  of  eight  should  be 
accepted  as  worth  live  shillings  and  to  pass  current  at 
that  valuation.^ 

The  influences  which  operated  to  depress  the  general 
condition  of  the  trades  remained  in  force  down  to  1700, 
and  appeared  to  be  just  as  strong  at  the  end  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  century.  The  free  mechanic  was  still  com- 
pelled to  pass  from  plantation  to  plantation  in  search  of 
work,  and  a  large  part  of  his  time  was  absorbed  in  these 
journeys,  owing  to  the  great  distance  intervening  between 
the  different  estates.  He  was  still  remunerated  for  his 
services,  not  in  coin,  but  in  the  staple  of  the  country, 
which  could  be  delivered  only  at  one  season  in  the  year. 
In  performing  his  tasks,  therefore,  he  either  expected 
payment  to  be  made  many  months  subsequently,  when  a 
crop  not  yet  in  the  ground  or  only  recently  planted  had 
been  gathered  in,  granting  that  it  escaped  the  numerotia 
casualties  to  which  tobacco  was  subject  while  in  the 
hill,  or  he  received  his  fee  in  small  parcels  of  that  com- 
modity, which  it  was  both  inconvenient  and  expensive 
to  transport  to  his  own  home,'  Having  obtained  these 
parcels,  there  was  no  market  in  which  he  could  use  them 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  meal  and  bread.  He  could 
not  always  rely  upon  his  neighbors  to  buy  them.  He 
was,  therefore,  almost  forced  to  produce  grain  and  breed 
live  stock,  even  if  he  did  not  cultivate  tobacco.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  the  economic  history  of 
Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  obstructive 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  387. 

*  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  Siatt  of  Virgiata,  1607,  p.  S. 
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influence  exercised  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  all 
classes  in  the  Colony  by  the  enforced  use  of  its  staple 
crop  as  a  substitute  for  coin.  That  commodity  was  not 
only  an  agricultural  product,  but  also  a  currency  in  which 
every  form  of  payment  was  made,  public  or  private.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  many  persons  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  mechanical  arts  should  have  preferred  to 
obtain  tobacco,  not  by  doing  mechanical  work,  hut  by 
tilling  the  ground,  an  impulse  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  abundance  of  lands  still  in  a  condition  of  the  highest 
fertility. 

In  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  general  tariff  of  rates,  in  conformity  with 
which  the  free  mechanics  were  to  receive  remuneration 
for  their  labor.  Thus  it  was  provided  by  the  first  Assem- 
bly, which  met  in  1619,  that  a  person  engaged  in  a 
mechanical  pursuit  should  be  paid  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  his  trade,  and  if  the  amount  of  his  wages  was  not 
prescribed  by  the  terms  of  a  contract,  its  determination 
was  to  be  left  to  the  officers  of  the  district  in  which  the 
work  was  performed.^  In  1623,  the  rewards  of  mechan- 
ics varied  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day  in 
addition  to  an  allowance  of  food.*  This  was  extraordi- 
nary, as  each  pound  of  merchantable  tobacco  at  this  time 
was  equal  in  value  to  two  and  a  half  and  even  to  three 
shillings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  George  Sandys  should 
have  declared  that  the  compulsory  rates  of  wages  in  Vir- 
ginia during  the  period  of  bis  treasurersbip  imposed  a 
burden  almost  intolerable.  Twenty  years  subsequent  to 
this  utterance,  the  scale  of  the  remuneration  received  by 
handicraftsmen  employed  in  the  erection  of  Forts  Charles 

>  Lawes  of  AsBembty,  1619,  Colonial  Becords  of  Virginia,  State  Senate 
Doct,  Extra,  1874,  p.  22. 

'  Letter  of  George  Sandys,  Neill's  Virginia  t'etuaCa,  p.  123. 
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and  James  was,  for  the  work  of  each  day,  seven  pounda 
of  tobacco.  The  value  of  a  pound  at  this  time  did  not 
exceed  two  pence.  The  daily  wages,  of  these  mechanics 
were  one  shilling  and  a  few  pence,  perhaps  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  modern  English  pound  sterling,  no 
insignificant  return  for  the  industry  of  a  few  hours,  even 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  expense  incurred 
in  transporting  and  selling  the  tobacco.*  Instances  are 
found  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  they  were 
probably  not  uncommon  in  every  part  of  it,  of  the  pay- 
ment of  what  was  due  mechanics  for  their  labor,  in  the 
form  of  goods  or  live-stock ;  thus  in  1647,  the  court 
of  York  County  instructed  Joan  Trotter  to  deliver  to 
Edward  Grimes,  in  return  for  carpentry  work,  one  pair 
of  shoes,  a  green  rug,  and  eight  poultry.*  How  large  were 
the  sums  in  which  many  of  the  planters  became  indebted 
to  mechanics  for  tasks  completed  under  terms  of  con- 
tracts is  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  Edward  Digges, 
against  whom  John  Mead,  a  member  of  that  class,  brought 
in  an  account  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  one  pounds 
sterling,  six  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  representing  in 
value  perhaps  as  much  as  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  in  our  present  American  currency.*  The  Act 
passed  in  1662  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  erection 
of  towns,  fixed  the  w^es  of  the  carpenters  to  be  employed 
in  this  work  at  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day,  in  addition 
to  rations  of  food ;  brickmakera  and  bricklayers  were  to 
be  paid  for  each  one  thousand  bricks  moulded  and  laid, 
while  the  remuneration  of  sawyers  was  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  feet  included  in  the  timber  they  supplied.* 

1  Hetiing's  Statutes,  vol,  I,  pp.  283, 2M, 

■  Secord)!  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  309,  Va.  State  Libary, 

»  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  4, 

*  HeulQg'B  Statulea,  vol.  II,  p.  172. 
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A  clear  insight  into  what  was  considered  at  this  time  to 
be  a  just  reward  for  the  services  of  free  mechanics  may  be 
obtained  from  an  oifler  of  the  General  Court  with  reference 
to  the  fort  at  Point  Comfort.  The  county  of  Nansemond 
was  commanded  to  supply  forty  men  to  take  part  in  its 
restoi'ation ;  Lower  Norfolk  was  to  furnish  thii'ty,  Warwick 
twenty-five,  and  Elizabeth  City  twenty.  It  is  probable 
that  only  a  few  of  them  were  skilful,  as  each  ship  arriving 
in  the  river  was  required  to  detail  one  carpenter  for  the 
^ork.  Whatever  the  numerical  proportion  between  the 
mechanics  and  ordinary  laborers  amongst  the  men  im- 
pressed into  service  on  this  occasion,  all  received  the  same 
irages,  amounting  in  each  instance  to  twenty  pounds  of 
tobacco.'  The  carpenter  of  the  sloop  of  war  hired  by  the 
authoritiea  of  the  Colony  during  the  administration  of 
Culpeper  was  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  and 
fifteen  shillings.'  That  this  was  smaller  than  the  sum 
generally  allowed  a  mechanic  in  that  situation  is  shown  by 
the  wages  of  Edward  Denerell,  who  served  in  the  same  cai- 
pacity  on  board  of  the  Edmond  and  Elizabeth  of  Hampton 
River ;  in  this  instance,  it  was  fifty-five  shillings  a  month.^ 

I  General  Conrt  Orders,  March  29, 1666,  Bobinaon  Transeriptt,  pp.  112, 
113. 

'  McDonald  Papert,  vol,  VI,  p.  196,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Becords  of  Elizabeth  City  Countj/,  toI.  1684-1690,  p.  437,  Va.  State 
Library.  The  following  bill  will  giie  some  notion  as  to  the  charges  made 
by  coopers  aod  carpenters  about  1Q55;  "Col.  Yardley  deb!  for  worke 
done  for  his  proper  ose,  viz.  for  building  a  dwelling  house  of  20  foote 
square  with  a  lodging  chamber  and  a  buttery  and  a  cblmnye,  all  neces- 
■arles  belonging  to  a  dwelling  house,  600  lbs.  tobo ;  for  settinge  up  of  six 
tonne  of  caske,  the  one  halfe  coming  to  me  by  condition,  300  lbs. ;  for 
making  too  bulks  heads  in  hia  sloope,  40  lbs, ;  for  the  making  of  a  cradle 
to  shale  com,  90  lbs, ;  mending  of  one  cart  putting  a  new  bottome  In  it 
and  ye  sides,  50  lbs. ;  mending  of  G  ht^Bheads  newheaded  and  hooped  and 
the  making  of  a  new  hogshead,  65  lbs. ;  making  of  one  newe  cliume,  60  lbs. ; 
makini!  of  two  newe  milklog  pniles  and  a  paile  for  ye  sloope,  75  Ibs.j  foi 
ye  hooping  of  4  Duty  anchors  and  making  new  coverlids,  48  Itis. ;  for  the 

VOL.  II.  ~2B 
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While  it  would  be  eiroiieous  to  aay  that  as  a  general 
class  the  free  mechaoics  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century  enjoyed  even  a  moderate  degrfc  of  prosperity  from 
the  mere  pursuit  of  their  trades,  there  are  nevertheless 
many  evidences  that  numerous  individuals  belonging  to 
this  class  were  men  in  possession  of  considerable  wealth, 
derived,  there  is  reason  to  think,  as  much  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  on  their  own  account,  as  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  their  mechanical  work  in  the  service 
of  their  neighbors.'  The  trade  of  the  blacksmith  was  perhaps 
the  least  remunerative  of  all  the  callings  of  that  general 
character,  since,  the  roads  being  level  and  free  from  stones, 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  planters  to  allow  their  horses  to  go 
unshod.  Iron  was  also  in  that  age  a  costly  metal,  and  as  a 
rule  quite  probably  was'  to  be  found  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  smithies.'  The  blacksmith  seems  to  have  per- 
formed sometimes  the  functions  of  a  silversmith ;  he  was 
also  often  engaged  in  mending  guns  which  had  been 
broken  or  injured  in  barrel  or  lock,  or  in  restoring  the 
temper  of  damaged  swords.*      In  1691,  a  complaint  was 

hooping  of  an  English  hogshead  and  making  a  new  coverlid  unbi  it  for  a 
powdering  tub,  30  lbs.;  cutting  of  ao  English  teauve  in  two  and  new 
hooping  of  them  and  putting  new  eares  lo  tbem,  24  Iba.;  mending  of  a 
cheese  presse,  25  ibs. ;  setting  up  two  shelves  of  plank  in  the  house,  10  Lbs," 
Secordt  ofLowr  Norfolk  Cotintj/,  original  vol.  1061-1666,  f.  p.  180, 

'  Joseph  Holiowel  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  in  two  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, refers  to  himself  in  one  as  a  planter,  in  the  other,  as  a  carpenter. 
These  deeds  will  be  found  together  in  Becoria  of  Lower  Norfolk  Councg, 
original  vol.  ie8a-ieD&,  f.  p.  182.  See,  also,  an  instance  in  Ibid.,  original 
vol.  ISTS-IOSa,  p.  199.  Another  instance  is  that  of  John  Gibson  of  Lan- 
caster County,  original  vol.  1660-1682,  pp.  340,  433. 

^  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  black. 
Emiths'  shops  beloi^ing  to  Ralph  Wonneley:  "  1000  Ibe.  traah  iron,  1  pr. 
bellowes,  1  anvil,  1  back  iron,  4  great  vices,  4  hand  vices,  screwplat^s, 
taps,  files,  bammera,  tongs."  Beeordt  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol. 
1099-1713,  p.  126. 

*  Jlecordt  of  ElUabeth  CUg  County,  vol.  1684-16B9,  pp.  20,  162,  V», 
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offered  to  the  General  Court  by  the  commander  of  the 
militia  that  the  men  of  this  craft  had  refused  to  put  the 
muskets  of  the  soldiers  in  condition  for  use  because  they 
were  to  receive  in  retom  tobacco  alone.^ 

At  times,  it  was  found  necessary  to  regulate  the  ao 
counts  of  blacksmiths,  owing  to  their  exorbitant  charges ; 
in  reality,  it  is  probable  that  they  made  their  fees  large  in 
order  to  insure  themselves  against  the  Suctuations  in  the 
price  of  tobacco,  the  medium  in  which  they  were  paid.' 
The  county  records  of  the  period  show  that  persons  in  this 
calling  were  able  to  acquire  smaU  estates.  There  is  an  in- 
stance in  Rappahannock  County  in  1671  in  which  a.  black- 
smith appears  as  a  purchaser  of  a  tractot  land;  inasecond 
instance,  another  disposed  of  one  part  of  his  plantation  for 
four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  at  a  later  time,  of  a 
second  part  for  two  thousand.^  Among  the  blacksmiths 
of  York  who  were  owners  of  small  areas  of  ground  were 
Owen  Davies,  James  Derbyshire,  and  William  Rice.  In 
16S4,  Walter  Binford  of  Lower  Norfolk  County  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  covering  seventy  acres.*  Isaac  Goding,  in 
1677,  bought  a  plantation  of  one  hundred  acres  in  Middle- 
sex.^ Daniel  Flaher  held  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in 
Lancaster,  and  Joseph  Depre  two  hundred  and  sixty .^    In 

State  Library.  Fitzhngh,  nriting  to  a  correspondent  in  Briatoi,  whom  he 
bad  instmcled  to  puicliase  certain  pieces  of  Bilver,  directs  liim  to  ie&ve  the 
plate  untouched,  as  he  had  in  his  own  service  id  Virginia  a  man  who  was 
"a  singular  good  engraver."  Ltttera  of  William  Fitzhvgh,  Jaiy  21, 160S. 
The  inTentoT7  of  the  Sheets  personal  estate  included  a  full  set  of  goldsmith's 
tools.  See  Reeorda  of  Henrico  CowUy,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  p.  208. 
1  Beeords  of  York  Counts,  vol.  lGQO-1604,  p.  141,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p,  11. 

»  Records  of  Bappahannock  County,  vol.  1671-1676,  p.  232,  Va.  State 
Library. 

•  Becordi  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1675-1686,  f .  p.  170. 
'  Becord*  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1673-1686,  p.  100. 

^  Beearda  of  Lancaster  Countg,  original  vol.  1687-1700,  p.  64;  Ibid., 
original  vol,  1666-1682,  p.  222. 
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1653,  John  Williams  acquired  two  hundred  acres  in  Nurth- 
ampton  County.  Charles  Parker  was  still  more  prosper* 
0U3 ;  at  his  death,  he  devised  not  only  several  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  but  also  a  water-mill.' 

The  trade  of  a  cooper  was  tar  more  profitable,  the  field 
offered  for  the  exercise  of  skill  being  a  wider  one.  In  the 
account  which  has  been  ^ven  of  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Colony  from  decade  to  decade,  the  importance 
of  this  calling  appears  clearly  from  the  number  of  regular 
tions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  its  govern- 
ment. There  were  few  more  important  articles  connected 
with  the  economy  of  the  plantation  than  the  hogsheads  in 
which  the  tobacco,  when  cured,  was  stored  for  shipment. 
It  was  the  busiuess  of  the  cooper  to  manufacture  these 
receptacles,  an  occupation  in  which  a  handsome  remunera- 
tion was  assured  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  work ;  it 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  discover  that  this  class  of 
tradesmen  were  in  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  real 
estate  and  owned  many  kinds  of  personalty.  Numerous 
patents  to  public  lands  were  obtained  by  them.  In  1657 
alone,  two  were  issued,  aggregating  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  In  the  following  year,  William  Strowder,  a  cooper, 
obtained  a  patent  to  five  hundred  acres,  and  in  the  conrBO 
of  the  same  year,  Richard  White,  also  a  cooper,  was  one  of 
three  persons  who  acquired  a  grant  to  a  thousand  on  the 
basis  of  the  transportation  of  twenty  servants.^  Additional 
instances  derived  from  the  same  source  might  be  offered. 

In  1667,  Edward  Palmer,  a  cooper,  is  found  in  posses- 
sion of  a  plantation  in  York.^  About  the  same  time,  John 
Dangerfield,  who  belonged  to  the  same  calling,  disposed  of 

'  Seeordt  of  Northampton  Oountg,  original  vol.  1d&T-1666,  oiders 
Jan.  27,  1653  ;  Ibiil,  original  vol.  1089-1608,  p,  270, 

*  Va.  Land  PaMnls,  vol.  1656-1084,  pp.  144.  196,  283,  3:J2. 

»  BeconU  of  York  Countj/,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  IBI,  Va.  State  Library. 
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the  half  interest  which  be  held  in  a  very  large  tract  lying 
in  Rappahannock.'  There  are  later  instances  in  the  hia> 
tory  of  this  county  of  sales  and  purchases  of  land  by  men 
in  this  pursuit  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
acres.  The  record  of  the  trade  in  Elizabeth  City  County  is 
substantially  the  same.  In  one  instance  in  that  county,  a 
cooper  paid  as  much  as  seventy  pounds  sterling  for  a  tract 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  a  sum  equivalent  in  value  to 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  our  modern  currency.^ 

Coopers  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity  in  Lower  Norfolk. 
Dennis  Dalby,  in  that  county,  was  in  1674  in  possession  of 
six  hundred  acres.^  In  1689,  Henry  Snagle  owned  in  one 
body  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acquired  by  patent.  Thomaa 
Salley  ia  found  in  1685  selling  five  hundred  acres.  In  1690, 
Robert  Butt  purchased  six  hundred  and  fifty.*  Moses 
Prescott,  Humphrey  Smith,  Thomas  Miller,  and  George 
Ballentine  were  also  among  the  members  of  the  same  call- 
ing who  were  owners  of  land. 

The  personal  property  bequeathed  by  coopers  was  often 
of  considerable  value  measured  by  the  accumulations  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  John  Keene  died  in  York 
County  in  1693,  having  left  to  each  of  his  three  sons  five 
head  of  cattle  and  fifteen  pounds  sterling ;  and  the  same 
number  of  cattle  and  the  same  amount  of  money  were 
bequeathed  by  him  to  each  of  his  daughters." 

>  Seeord$  of  Bappahannoek  County,  vol.  1668-1672,  p.  239,  Va.  Slate 
Library. 

'  Eetorga  of  ElUaheth  City  Cotinfy,  vol  1684-1099,  p.  3G8,  Va.  State 

»  Becord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  Counts,  original  vol.  1666-1675,  p.  186. 

'  Ibid.,  original  vol.  1686-1695,  t.  pp.  108, 129 ;  Ibid.,  original  voL  1076- 
1686,  f.  p.  206. 

*  Seeordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1890-1694,  p.  .110,  Va.  St-ite  Library. 
A  cooper's  inventory  mill  be  found  in  Becordt  of  York  Coanly,  vol  16»0- 
1694,  p.  868,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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There  are  many  indicationa  that  the  estates  of  men  who 
followed  this  branch  of  mechanics  were  not  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  their  calling  alone ;  they  were  not  only 
engaged  in  planting  tobacco,  but  also  in  some  cases  in 
selling  merchandise-in  the  character  of  factors.  In  1693, 
Messi-s.  Perry  and  Lane,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
trade  of  Virginia,  made  to  a  cooper  a  consignment  of  goods 
Talued  at  forty-two  pounds  sterling,  representing  a  great 
Tariety  of  articles,  such  as  ironware,  spices,  drugs,  liquors, 
hats,  stockings,  shoes,  and  cloths.^ 

Persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  carpentiy  in  general 
combined  with  it  the  trades  of  wheelwright,  turner,  and 
joiner.  There  are  numerous  evidences  that  many  of  these 
persons  were  thrifty  and  prosperous,  most  probably  because 
they  were  able  to  unite  other  callings  with  the  coordinate 
branches  of  mechanics  which  they  followed.  Among  the 
first  grants  recorded  in  the  Colony  was  one  to  Richard 
Tree,  to  whom  fifty  acres  were  in  1623  assigned  1^  patent 
at  Jamestown.  Nor  was  this  the  only  case  at  this  early 
period  in  which  a  tradesman  of  this  kind  secured  tracts  of 
public  land  either  in  fee  simple  or  by  lease  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  the 
patent  books  show  that  but  few  patents  were  obtained 
either  by  carpenters  or  any  other  handicraftsmen.^  During 
many  years  previous  to  1648,  John  Hewitt  was  the  only 
mechanic  who  appeared  as  a  patentee-^  In  1755,  John 
Motley  of  Wicoeomico,  a  carpenter,  acquired  a  grant  in 
Westmoreland  County  of  six  hundred  acres  on  the  basis 
of   the   transporiiation   of  twelve   persons.*      Subsequent 

'  Becordt  of  Tork  Covnty,  vol.  1600-1894,  p.  361,  Va.  Slate  Ubraiy, 

'  Va.  Land  Paientt,  vol.  1623-1G13,  Tree,  p.  IR.  For  other  inEtanees, 
8eeibiii.,pp.  11,08.  Thomas  Passraore,  a  carpenter,  ateo  held  property  in 
Jameatovm.    See  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Siographu,  vol.  I,  p.  8fl- 

»  Va.  Land  Patenta,  1C43-1651,  p.  138. 

•  lUd.,  \ai>2-\Qha,  p.  349. 
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instances,  in  which  patents  to  tracts  of  considerable  extent 
were  secured  by  persons  in  this  pursuit,  might  be  given. 

Still  more  aumerous  were  the  private  conveyances  in 
which  a  carpenter  was  either  the  grantor  or  the  grantee. 
Only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned.  In  1669, 
John  Waggener  purchased  a  large  tract  in  Rappahannock 
County  in  consideration  of  fifty-five  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  in  a  short  time  he  transferred  the  property 
to  Henry  Lucas,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  calling. 
John  Williams  of  the  same  county  was  the  owner  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  acres.'  The  most  prominent  and  prosperous 
of  all  the  carpenters  of  Rappahannock  was  Thomas  Madi- 
son, whose  name  appears  with  great  frequency  in  the  records 
as  a  seller  or  purchaser  of  land ;'  at  his  death,  he  had  to  his 
credit  in  England  seventy  pounds  sterling,  a  proof  that  the 
means  which  he  had  accumulated  bad  been  gained,  at  least 
in  pext,  by  shipments  of  tobacco  to  the  mother  country.^ 

John  Ladd  of  Lower  Norfolk  in  1672  disposed  of  four 
hundred  acres,  and,  a  few  years  later,  Mathew  Causwell 
of  the  same  county,  of  two  hundred.  In  1685,  Robert 
Cartwright  became  the  purchaser  of  five  hundred  acres. 

In  the  succeeding  decade,  Augustin  Whiddon  bequeathed 
several  large  tracts  to  members  of  his  family.*    Thomas 

'  Recordi  of  Sappahannoch  County,  vol.  1668-1072,  pp.  Ul,  142.  See, 
also,  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  81,  118;  Williams,  Ibid.,  vol.  1656-1664,  p.  88;  also 
Tol.  1656-1664,  p.  124 ;  vol.  1680-1088,  p.  95 ;  vol.  1677-1682,  pp.  146, 
364,  Va.  State  Library. 

'Ibid.,  vol.  1668-1672,  pp.  48,  5S,  216,  Va.  Slate  Library;  Ibid., 
original  vol.  1666-1664,  p.  149. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  1664-1673,  p.  78,  Va.  State  Library.  Madison  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "ship  carpenter." 

*  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  Ladd,  original  vol.  1666-1676, 
p.  121  ;  Cauawell,  original  vol.  1675-1686,  f.  p.  181  ;  Cartwright,  Ibid., 
I.  p.  206 ;  WMddon,  original  vol.  1686-1695,  f.  p.  190.  See,  also.  Ibid., 
original  vol.  1651-1656,  f.  p.  133;  original  vol.  1686-1703,  p.  80;  original 
vol.  1686-1695,  t  pp.  87,  1 16,  164 ;   original  vol.  1666-1676,  pp.  148,  167, 
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Smith,  a  carpenter  of  York,  on  one  occasion  bought  several 
hundred  acres  of  Joseph  Croshaw.^  On  another,  WUIiaia 
Foster  of  Noi-thampton  sold  fifteen  hundred,"  and  Robert 
Wilson  of  Accomac,  twelve  hundred.* 

Powers  of  attorney  to  persons  who  resided  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  grantors,  entry  of  which  in  the  county 
records  so  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  carpenters,  indicates 
that  many  membenj  of  this  calling,  occasionally  at  least, 
traded  in  tobacco,  for  such  powers  were  not  always  con- 
ferred for  the  collection  of  what  was  due  them  for  mechan- 
ical work.  That  men  of  this  craft  belonged  to  a  claaa 
enjoying  unusual  advantages  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  could  sign  their  names,  an  accomplishment  which 
was  by  no  means  general  at  that  day.* 

A  full  set  of  the  tools  used  by  carpenters  probably 
averaged  about  one  pound  sterling  and  ten  shillings  in 
value ;  the  appraisement  of  a  combined  set  of  carpenter's, 
cooper's,  and  joiner's  tools  amounted  in  many  cases  to 
four  pounds  sterling.^  The  number  and  variety  owned 
by  some  members  of  these  trades  at  this  time  would  seem 
to  show  that  they  not  uncommonly  retained  several  appren- 
tices and  servants  in  their  employment,  and  that  they  were 
often  in  a  position  to  undertake  contracts  for  building  on 
an  important  scale.  A  single  instance  may  be  mentioned. 
An  inventory  of  the  personal  estate  of  Mr.  John  Cumber 

182.  The  inventory  of  a  carpenter's  personal  estate  in  this  count;  will 
be  found  in  original  vol.  1651-1650,  f .  p.  205. 

'  Berords  of  York  County,  vol.  1(157-16*12,  p.  10.^,  Va.  SUte  Library. 

*  Records  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol,  1608-1886,  p.  I. 

'  Becorda  of  Accomac  County,  original  vol.  1676-1680,  p,  0.  See,  also, 
Sfcordi  of  Middleiex  County,  original  vol.  1070-1694,  pp.  82, 388 ;  Becordt 
of  Lanraxter  County,  original  vol.  1687-1700,  pp.  10,  70. 

•  Becords  of  Rappahannock  County,  vol.  1008-1672,  p,  2*0,  Va.  State 
Library;  fifcordso/rorft  Coantj/,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  119,  Va.  State  Library, 

'  Becorda  of  Smrico  County,  original  vol.  1687-1704,  p.  135. 
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of  Henrico  was  presented  in  court  in  1679.'  It  reveals 
the  fact  that  his  tools  were  at  the  time  of  his  death  lying 
at  four  different  places  in  the  county.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  enumerate  them.  At  Mr.  Cox's,  there  were  one  jack- 
plane,  one  smoothing  plane,  and  four  small  plough  planes, 
two  files,  two  bramble  bits,  one  keyhole  saw,  a  quarter-inch 
and  a  one  and  a  half  inch  gouge,  a  half-inch  and  a  quar^ 
ter-inch  short  auger,  a  one-half  inch  and  one-quarter  inch 
heading  chisel,  two  mortising  chiseb,  one  ^mlet,  one  pair 
of  compasses,  one  pair  of  piercers,  two  hand-irons  for  a 
turning  lathe,  a  chalk  line,  two  wooden  gauges  one-half 
foot  square,  and  one  tool  chest. 

At  Mr.  Radford's,  there  were  one  hand-saw,  a  pocket- 
roll,  a  jack  and  line,  one  two-inch  and  one  half-inch  auger, 
two  smoothing  and  eight  small  narrow  planes,  one  hold- 
fast, one  hammer,  a  bench  hook,  four  small  pincer  bits, 
a  file  for  a  hand-saw,  one  inch  and  one  half-inch  heading 
chisel,  a  broad  turning  chisel,  one  paring  and  one  half-inch 
ordinary  chisel,  two  gimlets,  a  quarter-inch  gouge,  and  a 
small  pincer  bit,  two  small  squares,  one  gauge,  one  bow-saw, 
and  one  pair  of  compasses. 

At  Falling  Creek  Mill,  there  were  two  broad  axes,  three 
adzes,  four  augers,  three  chisels,  one  whip  and  three  hand- 
saws, one  foreplane,  two  hammers,  one  pair  of  compasses, 
one  chalk  line,  and  two  files.  At  Mr.  John  Hudlesy's, 
there  were  two  chisels  and  one  small  jack-plane. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  equipment  of 
the  carpenter  for  his  trade  comprised  hand,  cross-cut,  and 
bramble  saws,  half-inch  augers,  auger  bits,  chisels,  claw- 
hammers,  files,  narrow  and  broad  axes,  adzes,  hatchets, 
wedges,  smoothing  planes,  rabbit  planes,  foreplanes,  creas- 
ing and  half-inch  round  planes,  parting  and  turning  gouges, 
and  nail-boxes.  Leather  doublets  doubtless  formed  a  part 
1  Beeordx  of  Henrico  CowUg,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  106,  Va,  State  Library, 
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of  the  outfit  of  the  carpenter  as  well  as  of  the  black- 
smith. 

The  shipwright  was  as  prominent  as  the  carpenter  in 
the  economic  system  of  the  Colony.  The  resources  of 
Virginia  for  ship-building  were  recognized  at  the  time  of 
the  earliest  exploration  of  the  couutry,  the  height,  girth, 
and  variety  of  the  trees  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  valleys  adjacent  to  the  streams.  Smith 
commented  on  the  tine  quality  of  the  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  and  he  refen-ed  to  it  as  a  source  of 
wealth  if  properly  used.'  Experienced  shipwrights  who 
visited  the  Colony  at  an  early  period  in  ita  history,  stated 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  could  more  suitable  material 
for  ship-building  be  found  than  that  which  abounded 
everywhere  in  its  forests ;  ^  this  fact  was  so  well  known 
in  England  by  report)  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  should  draw  its  supply  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  entirely  from  Virginia,  and  on  account  of 
the  inexhaustible  quantity  obtainable  there,  that  the  Eng- 
lish navy  should  be  annually  increased  by  the  building  of 
two  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  burden  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Not  only  would  the  defences  of  the  mother  country 
be  strengthened  in  this  way,  but  its  small  area  of  woods 
would  not  be  further  reduced.^  It  was  calculated  that 
Holland  and  England  expended  one  million  dollars  annu- 
ally in  the  purchase  of  ship  timber.* 

The  first  vessel  of  Virginian  construction  was  built 
previous  to  1611,  and  was  equal  in  weight  to  twelve  or 

'  Worki  ofCapt.  John  Smith,  p.  64. 

*  "  Relation  of  the  Present  State  of  Virginia  by  William  Ferae,"  NeUI'a 
Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  60. 

=  Captain  Bailey's  Project,  Domestic  Corr.  Jama  I,  vol.  189,  No.  36; 
Saintbui-y  Abstracts  for  1623,  p.  129,  Va.  Slate  T.ibrary. 

*  New  Britain,  Brown's  GciiesU  of  the  United  Statei,  p,  268.  See 
origioal  Nova  BrltaDDta,  p.  IS,  Force's  Hiatoricai  Tractt,  toI.  I. 
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thirteen  tons.^  In  1613,  the  construction  of  a  much  heavier 
ship  was  ordered  at  Point  Comfort  by  Argoll,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  voyc^e  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, where  he  had  obtained  from  the  Indians  a  large 
cargo  of  grain  for  the  use  of  the  colonists.  Leaving  the 
vessel,  which  was  in  the  course  of  building,  in  the  hands 
of  his  carpenters,  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  Potomac. 
When  he  again  arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  he  pressed  foi^ 
ward  the  building  of  his  frigate,  and  upon  its  completion, 
dispatched  it  under  the  command  of  one  of  bis  subordinate 
ofiBcers  to  Cape  Charles,  wheie  its  crew  were  to  engage 
in  catching  fish  for  the  people  at  Jamestown.  He  also 
caused  a  fishing  boat  to  be  constructed  at  the  Point  as 
goon  as  the  vessel  was  finished.  The  plank  which  entered 
into  this  ship  and  boat  was  obtained  on  the  spot,  the  timber 
having  been  out  down  and  prepared  by  members  of  ArgoU's 
company.* 

It  was  claimed  by  those  who  condemned  the  manner  in 
which  the  Colony's  affairs  were  managed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smyth,  that  at  the  end  of  his  term,  about  1618,  there  was 
in  Virginia  only  one  ancient  frigate,  which  really  belonged 
to  the  Somers  Isles,  a  shallop,  a  ship-boat,  and  two  small 
boats  which  were  the  property  of  private  individuals.* 
This  statement  was  emphatically  denied  by  members  of 
the  Warwick  faction,  who  declared,  to  the  contrary,  that 
in  the  course  of  this  administration,  barges,  shallops,  pin- 
naces, and  frigates  had  been  built,  an  assertion  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.*  In  1620,  when  the  new  government 
had  taken  a  firm  hold,  and  were  pursuing  a  most  energetic 

'  Molina's  Report  of  the  Voyage  to  Vii^nia,  Spanish  AKbives,  Brown's 
OenttiM  of  the  United  Statet,  p.  520. 

^  ArgoU  to  Hawes,  Brown's  GenttU  of  the  United  States,  p.  644. 

'  Discourse  of  tbe  Old  Company,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol. 
m.  No.  40 ;   Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  167, 

*  Bogal  Sitt.  MSS.  CvmmisaiuH,  Eigtitli  Uepuri,,  Appx.,  p.  46. 
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and  enlightened  policy,  John  Wood,  who,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  had  been  interested  in  the  transportation 
of  cattle  to  the  Colony,  petitioned  the  Quarter  Coui-t  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  have  the  use  of  a  cei-tain  shore 
on  Elizabeth  River,  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  also 
abutting  on  water  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  safe 
launching  of  vessels.  He  proposed  to  build  ships  for  the 
service  of  the  Company,  and  his  proposai  was  received  with 
sufficient  favor  by  the  latter  to  be  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia.* 
These  authorities  are  found  entreating  the  Company  in 
the  following  year  to  carry  out  the  project  which  that 
body  now  had  under  advisement,  of  sending  shipwrights 
to  the  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants 
with  vessels  of  various  sorts,  the  need  of  which,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  urged,  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
further  discovery  in  Virginia  or  the  extension  of  trade 
with  the  Indians,  or  an  easy  pass^e  from  one  settlement 
to  another.^ 

Many  members  of  the  Company  now  consented  to  ad- 
vance a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expense  of  securing  and  forwai'ding  skilful  workingmen, 
Lord  Southampton  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  contributing 
for  this  purpose  two  hundred  pounds  apiece.*  A  short  time 
after  these  subscriptions  were  obtained,  in  order  to  facilitate 
and  hasten  the  labors  of  the  shipwrights  and  forty  carpen- 
ters who  were  to  be  sent  out  from  England  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  were 
directed  by  a  Quarter  Court  to  cut  down  many  white  and 

•  Abitraett  of  Proceedings  o/tke  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toL  I, 
p.  88. 

*  Letter  from  Governor  and  Council  In  Virginia,  January,  1621-22, 
NeiU'fl  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  285, 

'  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol  I, 
p.  Ul. 
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black  oaks,  and  in  November  and  Decemlwr  to  atrip  the 
bark  from  others  then  standing.  The  Company  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  ironworks  and  the  saw-mills  which 
had  been  erected  were  in  full  operation,  and  relied  upon 
both  to  furnish  the  shipwrights  with  the  iron  and  plank 
which  would  be  rSqnired.  If  the  furnaces  and  mills  were 
Btill  incomplete,  then  the  workmen  could  accomplish  noth- 
ing,' In  conformity  with  the  previous  announcement. 
Captain  Barwick  and  twenty-five  ship-carpenters  were  dis- 
patched to  Virginia  in  the  following  spring.  They  were 
to  be  employed  only  in  the  trade  in  which  they  nad  been 
educated.^  The  band  were  commended  to  the  particular 
care  of  Treasurer  Sandys,  who  was  instructed  to  seat  them 
upon  a  tract  of  land  containing  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
fine  timber,  and  to  allow  them  the  use  of  four  oxen  for 
drawing  the  logs  from  the  forest  to  the  spot  where  they 
would  carry  on  their  work.  Captain  Barwick  and  his  car- 
penters established  themselves  at  Jamestown.  At  first, 
they  were  employed  in  erecting  houses  to  afford  shelter 
for  themselves,  and  afterwards  were  engaged  in  building 
shallops.  It  was  in  shallops,  rather  than  in  ships,  that  the 
tobacco  was  transported,  for  the  latter  were  too  heavy  in 
draught  to  make  their.way  into  the  creeks.  It  was  not 
long  before  six  or  seven  of  the  carpenters  had  succumbed 
to  the  deadly  influences  of  the  climate.  Captain  Barwick 
also  perished.  This  appears  to  have  caused  their  mission 
to  end  in  failure.^ 

The  Company  had  been  very  solicitous  for  the  erection 
of  saw-mills  in  Virginia  with  a  view  to  house  and  ship 
building ;  in  the  Second  Supply,  sent  to  Virginia  under 

1  Company's  Letter,  August,  1621,  Neill's  Vtr0Hia  Company  of  Lon- 
don, p.  239. 

*  Work$  of  Capt.  John  Smitlt.  p.  671. 

*  Boffal  Hist.  MSS.  Commitiion,  Eightli  Report,  Appx.,  p.  39. 
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the  command  of  Newport,  Poles  and  Dutchmen  had  been 
included  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  erecting  mills 
of  this  character.^  In  1619,  there  were  forwarded  both  men 
and  material  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and  at  a  later 
date  ti-ained  workmen  were  procured  from  Hamburg.^  No 
eaw-mill  had  been  erected  in  England  previous  to  1633.^ 
la  the  course  of  January,  1622,  information  was  received 
from  Virginia  of  an  interview  between  a  prominent  citizen 
of  that  Colony  and  a  Dutch  captain  who  had  proposed  to 
introduce  a  master^workman  from  Holland  for  the  con- 
struction' of  saw-mills  propelled  by  the  wind.  It  is  not 
stated  that  this  project  was  carried  out.*  Wyatt  was 
enjoined  to  erect  mills  for  sawing,  and  in  doing  so,  to  choose 
sites  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  in 
order  that  the  lumber  might  be  brought  thither  by  means 
of  water.*  With  these  facilities  for  obtaining  planks  and 
with  a  vast  abundance  of  the  finest  timber,  one  or  more 
ships  were  probably  constructed  during  the  treasurership 
of  Sandys  for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  as  four  at  that  time 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  settlere,  a  very  small  number 
it  is  true,  but  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  boats  built  in  the  course  of  the  same 
period  is  calculated  to  have  been  ten  times  larger  than 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Smyth.^ 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  most  skilful  boatwrights 

>  Works  of  Cape.  John  Smilh,  p.  434. 

*  AbttracCs  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  67, 
75,  84.  These  DuWhraen  were  in  a  short  time  permitted  to  return,  the 
scheme  having  been  found  impracticable.  See  Royal  Hi»t.  MSS.  Com- 
misgion.  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  45. 

*  Bishop's  HiMory  of  American  Mattufaeturei,  vol,  I,  p.  93. 

*  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia,  January,  1621-22,  Heill'a 
Yirgin^  Company  of  London,  p.  286. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  116. 

*  Discourse  of  the  Old  Company,  Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol. 
Ill,  No.  40;    Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  ftojfrapAy,  vol.  I,  p-  159. 
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in  the  Colony  perished  in  the  great  massacre  of  1622.  It 
would  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  George  Sandys  to  John 
Ferrer,  written  after  that  terrible  event,  that  there  were 
few  if  any  persons  then  in  Virginia  who  could  lay  claim 
to  special  knowledge  of  ship-building.  It  seems  that  a 
pinnace  had  been  driven  ashore  at  Elisabeth  City,  where 
it  was  lying  in  the  state  of  a  wreck.  Sandys  instructed 
an  agent  to  make  an  examination  of  her  condition  and 
to  proceed  with  his  men  to  repair  the  damage  which 
she  had  suffered.  None  of  these,  as  well  as  others  who 
were  ordered  to  give  assistance,  deserved,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sandys,  the  name  of  shipwright.  As  the  Treasurer  was 
a  public  official  who  commanded  the  best  resources  of  the 
Colony  in  the  way  of  handicraftsmen,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  he  would  be  content  to  leave  the  restoration  of  the 
pinnace  to  its  original  state  in  the  hands  of  unskilful 
mechanics,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  obtain  at  James- 
town, or  at  any  other  settlement  in  Virginia,  men  who 
were  thoroughly  competent  to  make  the  repairs  required.^ 
In  the  interval  between  the  revocation  of  the  charter 
of  the  Company  and  the  appointment  of  Harvey  to  the 
governorship,  ship-building  in  Virginia  apparently  fell 
into  complete  decay.  In  1632,  Harvey  informed  the  Lord 
Commissioners  in  England  that  recently  some  beginning 
had  been  made  in  this  industry  in  the  Colony.'  Saw- 
mills at  lea^t  had  been  erected  to  furnish  the  plank.* 
This  beginning  must  have  been  followed  up  with  little 
energy,  for  only  three  years  later,  Devries,  on  arriving  at 
Jamestown  and  discovering  that  his  ship  was  in  a  leaky 

'  See  Sandys  to  Ferrer,  British  State  Paperi,  Colonial,  vol.  II,  No.  27  ; 
Sairabarj/  AbttraOtfur  1623,  p.  89,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Governor  Harvey  to  Lords  Commissionere,  Bril^th  Stale  Papera, 
Colonial,  vol.  VI.  No.  54;  Saintbury  Abtlract*  for  1632,  p.  84,  Va. 
State  Library. 

'  Soyal  Iti»t.  M83.  Commisiion,  Fourth  Bepoit,  Appx.,  pp.  290,  291. 
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condition,  found  it  necessary  to  sail  to  the  New  Nether- 
lands for  repairs.  It  would  seem  that  there  were  no 
facilities  or  appliances  in  Virginia  for  mending  his  vessel, 
so  that  he  could  not  escape  the  expense  of  a  long  voyage.' 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  was  at  this  period  that 
Peter  de  Licques  of  Pieardie  presented  his  petition  to  the 
King.  The  privilege  which  he  solicited  was  that  of  pro- 
viding, in  return  for  a  certain  remuneration,  sufficient  tim- 
ber from  the  forests  of  tlie  Colony  during  a  course  of  five 
years,  to  maintain  five  of  the  royal  ships  in  as  fine  a  con- 
dition as  when  they  were  first  completed,  and  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  five  years,  to  build  annually  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  one  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons  burden.  This  he 
was  to  continue  to  do  until  permission  was  withdrawn.' 

In  the  interval  of  fifteen  years  between  the  departure  of 
Devries  in  1632,  and  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  are 
many  evidences  that  numerous  barks,  pinnaces,  and  row- 
boats,  both  large  and  small,  were  built  in  Virginia.  This 
activity  sprang  from  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  plantar 
tions,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  situated  on  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  the  water  highway.*  No  ships, 
however,  were  constructed.  This  was  a  cause  of  serious 
concern  to  many  persons  in  the  Colony,  and  as  a  remedy, 
Secretary  Kemp  recommended  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Windebank  in  England,  that  a  custom-house  should  be 
established  in  Virginia  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
building  of  large  vessels.*     The  industry  required  more 

'  Devries'  Voyage*  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  lOB. 
'  PeliUon  of  Peter  de  Licquea,  British  SCnte  Paptri,  toL  VI,  No.  42; 
McDonald  Papers,  toI.  II,  p.  108,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  8,  Force's  HitCorical  Trattt.  toL  U. 

*  British  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  Ho.  8 ;  Sainsbur)  AbatraOt 
for  1637,  p.  154,  Va,  State  Library. 
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active  promotion  than  was  to  be  obtained  through  such  a 
plan.  In  the  session  of  1656,  all  ships  owned  exclusively 
by  persons  residing  in  the  Colony  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  castle  duties.'  A  still  more  valuable 
exception  in  their  favor  was  granted  in  1659.  By  a  law 
passed  in  the  course  of  that  year,  the  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  masters  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  were 
ordered,  whenever  the  cargo  was  not  destined  for  the 
English  dominions  in  Europe,  to  pay  upon  each  hogshead 
of  tobacco  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  in  the  form  of  coin,  bills 
of  exchange,  or  commodities  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  the  original  cost.  All  persons  transporting 
their  cargoes  in  bottoms  which  were  the  property  of  Vir- 
ginians alone,  whether  native  or  resident,  were  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  this  imposition.^  It  was  stated  in  the  text 
of  the  statute  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  induce  the 
planters  to  purchase  an  interest  in  vessels.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  it  had  had  this  effect,  it  would  also  have  created  to 
some  extent  a  tendency  to  build  ships  in  Virginia.  In 
March,  1661,  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  ton  were  granted  to 
every  person  in  the  Colony  who  should  construct  a  vessel 
large  enough  to  make  a  sea  voyage.^  More  detailed  pro- 
visions were  subsequently  added.  If  the  burden  of  the 
ship  exceeded  fifty  tons  hut  fell  short  of  one  hundred, 
the  builder  was  to  receive  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
a  ton,  and  if  in  excess  of  one  hundred  tons,  the  reward 
was  to  be  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  a  ton.  These 
public  encouragements  were  made  conditional  upon  the 
assurance  by  the  builder  of  the  vessel  that  he  would  not 
part  with  his  ownership  until  three  years  had  passed, 
unless  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  a  citizen  of  Virginia.' 

»  Hening'B  Stattitea,  vol.  I,  p.  402. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  537  i  also  from  the  duty  of  two  Bhillings  ;  see  Ibtd.,  vol.  II, 
p.  136.  »  Ibid.,  vol.  JI,  p.  122.  <  IbU,  p.  178, 
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These  laws  had  the  effect  of  promoting  ship-huilding  in 
Virginia  to  some  extent.  In  1655,  Secretary  Ludwetl 
wrote  to  Secretary  Bennett  that  there*  had  been  recently 
conatructed  in  the  Colony  several  small  vessels  which 
could  safely  make  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  ships  ahle  to  take  part  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  Vitginia  and  England  would  soon  be 
built.  This  hope  was  realized.^  In  1667,  only  two  years 
subsequently  to  Secretary  Ludwell's  communication,  the 
King  in  Council  was  petitioned  by  the  widow  of  Captain 
Whitty,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  license  for  the  return 
to  Jamestown  of  the  ship  America,  owned  by  her  and 
other  Virginians,  the  America  having  been  built  in 
the  Colony  by  her  husband.'  This  vessel  carried  thirty 
or  forty  guns,  and  in  workmanship  and  appearance  was 
BO  admirable  an  example  of  its  class,  that  expectations 
were  raised  in  England  that  the  Virginians  might  soon 
become  as  skilful  in  ship-building  as  the  English  them- 
selves were.*  The  tonnage  of  the  America  was  prob- 
ably very  moderate,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
general  statement  of  Berkeley  in  1671.  In  answer  to  one 
of  the  interrogatories  of  the  English  Commissioners,  sent 
him  in  the  course  of  that  year,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Colony,  he  declared  that  at  no  time  had  its  people  owned 
more  than  two  vessels,  and  that  the  burden  of  these  vessels 
did  not  exceed  twenty  tons.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  ships,  either  large  or  small,  were  built  in  Virginia. 
This  sweeping  assertion,  however,  like  his  famous  state- 

'  British  Stale  Fapert,  Colonial  Papere ;  Saituburg  AbMratt*  for 
1665,  p.  72,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Britiali  Stat'  Papers,  Colonial  Papers,  April  19,  1667 ;  Saintburi 
Abitraclg  for  1667,  p.  112,  Va.  State  T-ibrary.  A  General  Court  older, 
June  6,  1666,  refers  to  the  building  of  a  ship.  See  Sobinson  TraiiiCTipU, 
p.  251.     Was  this  the  Amerifa  f 

*  Wmiam  and  Marg  College  guarterlii,  April,  1893,  p.  188. 
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ment  as  to  the  absence  of  free  schools,  was  not  supported 
l^  fact.'    For  refutation,  reference  has  only  to  be  made 
to  the  vessel  of  Captain  Whitty,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constructed  having,  as  we  have  seen,  excited  ad- 
miration even  in  England.     Berkeley  attributed  the  indif-  r 
ference  of  the  Virginians  of  his  time  to  ship-building  to  | 
the  discouraging  influences  of  the  Navigation  Acts.     In 
the  opinion  of  others,  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a  school  f  I 
like  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  in  which  the  colonists  [  [ 
might  have  been  trained  in  seamanship.^    It  is  really  to  be  ' ' 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  there  was  produced  in    ,  . 
Virginia  a  commodity  which  attracted  to  its  rivers  the  ves-  M 
sels,  first  of  England  and  Holland,  the  two  great  maritime     )1 
nations  of  that  ^e,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  last  Navi-     ( 
gation  Act,  of  England  alone.     No  necessity  was  imposed 
on  them,  as  on  the  people  of  New  England,  to  build  nu- 
merous ships  hy  means  of  which  the  products  of  an  un- 
kindly soil  and  climate  having  no  market  in  England  and 
Holland,  might  be  exchanged  for  tobacco,  rum,  and  su- 
gar, commodities  which  in  their  turn  might  elsewhere  be 
exchanged  for  clothing  and  other  articles  of  use.     The 
buyers  of  the  only  staple  of  Virginia  sought  its  planta- 
tions.    The  Virginian  planter  did  not,  like  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer,   have   to   seek   the   foreign   purchaser.       It 
followed   most  naturally  that  even  when  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  Colony  had  increased  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  ship-building  did  not  become  an  important  interest. 
There  was  no  lack  of  barges,  shallops,  and  sloops,  the 
only  vessels  which  the   planters  required  for  the  move- 
ment of  their  crops.     Every  facility  was  at  hand  for  the 
construction   of   boats  of  this  character  at  the  time  that 

1  Hening'B  Statutts,  toI.  II,  p.  616. 

*  The  patentees  of  Southampton  Hundred  enjoyed  the  light  to  send 
ahipa  to  the  Newfoundland  flaberies. 
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Berkeley  gave  his  written  testimony  in  reply  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  commiasioQ.  A  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  York  County  for  the  year  1672,  presenting 
in  an  itemized  form  the  cost  of  building  a  sloop.  The 
total  amount  was  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  pounds  of  tobacco,  which,  at  the  rate  of  two  pence 
a  pound,  represented  an  expense,  perhaps,  of  about  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  In  the  construction  of 
this  sloop,  the  various  parta  were  supplied  by  different 
persons. 

The  plank  necessary,  namely,  three  hundred  and  ninety 
feet,  wati  furnished  by  Richard  Meakins,  the  rigging  by  Mr. 
Kewell,  the  sail  by  Captain  Shepherd,  and  the  rudder  irons 
by  Mr.  Williams.  It  seems  to  have  required  four  months 
to  complete  it,  the  chaises  for  the  food  furnished  the  car- 
penter running  over  that  length  of  time;  a  cask  of  cider 
was  abo  consumed  by  him  during  the  same  period.' 

That  the  desire  to  promote  ship-building  in  the  Colony 
still  remained  in  spite  of  the  poor  results  commented  upon 
by  Berkeley,  appears  from  the  Act  passed  in  the  winter  of 
1677,  relieving  the  owners  of  a  vessel  built  in  Virginia  and 
belonging  to  Virginians  alone,  of  all  duties  except  those 
imposed  upon  shipmasters  in  making  entry,  in  clearing, 
and  in  securing  license  to  trade,  or  in  giving  bond  to  stdl 
directly  to  England."  By  this  Act,  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  vessel  should  simply 
belong  to  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.    It  was  distinctly 

1  Beeorda  of  York  County,  toI.  Ifl71-16M,  p.  26,  Va.  State  Ljbisrj. 
Sloops  were  sufficiently  large  to  bold  ns  many  as  fifty  hogsheads.  See 
Bfcordi  of  Lancaster  Couiay,  original  vol.  1690-1709,  p.  44.  A  shaUop 
probably  could  not  with  aatety  carry  more  than  twelve  hogsheads.  Se« 
Ibid.,  same  page.  Tiie  average  coat  of  such  a  boat  was  attout  twenty-lwo 
pounds  sterling.  Becnrdt  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  voL  1664-1696, 
p.  489,  Va.  State  Library. 

"  Bening'B  Statutes,  voL  II,  p.  S8T. 
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stated  that  the  privilege  of  exemption  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  such  persona  was  withdrawn  from  them.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  it  was  urged  by  the  owners 
of  the  Planters'  Adventure,  among  whom  waa  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Sr.,  all  of  his  associates  being  residents  of  Virginia, 
that  their  ship  should  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
castle  duty  and  the  duty  of  two  shillings  a  hogshead,  as  it 
would  be  unjust  to  apply  the  repeal  of  the  provision  to 
vessels  which  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  its  benefit.* 

So  active  as  well  as  so  judicious  were  the  steps  now  taken 
in  Virginia  to  encourage  the  building  of  ships,  that  the 
apprehensions  of  the  English  Goveinment  were  aroused. 
In  1680,  Culpeper  was  ordered  to  annul  the  laws  exempt- 
ing the  Virginian  owners  of  vessels  constructed  in  the 
Colony  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  exported  tobacco,  to- 
gether with  the  duty  imposed  upon  incoming  ships  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fort.'  The  ground  upon  which  this 
command  was  based  was  the  injustice  of  granting  special 
privileges  to  shipowners  in  Vu-ginia  which  were  not 
enjoyed  by  owners  of  English  vessels  trading  in  Virginian 
watets.  Moreover,  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
Virginian  laws  to  Virginian  ship-builders,  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  English  authorities,  impair  the  success  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  by  creating  a  Virginian  fleet  which 
would  be  able  to  transport  the  tobacco  to  the  mother 
country  without  the  assistance  of  English  vessels.  It 
would  also,  it  was  said  at  a  later  date,  tempt  the  owners  of 

1  Order  of  General  Assembly,  British  State  Faperi,  Colonial  Papert; 
Baitubnry  Abstmca  /or  1677,  p.  08,  Va.  Slal«  Library.  Thia  petition 
was  carried  tc  tbe  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  but  wbh  denied. 
Colonial  Entry  Book,  No,  106,  p.  305  ;  Saintbury  Abitracla  for  1681, 
p.  121,  Vft.  State  Library. 

«  Letter  from  Privy  Council  to  Culpeper,  Oct.  14,  18B0,  BriHth  StaU 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol,  Ixu  ;  McDonald  Fapem,  vol.  V,  p.  364,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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English  ships  to  enter  them  as  belonging  to  Virginians.' 
The  order  in  council  condemning  these  laws  showed  rAther 
premature  apprehension,  since  John  Page  and  others,  in 
a  petition  presented  by  them  to  Lord  Culpeper  in  1681, 
stated  that  there  were  but  two  ships  in  the  Colony  which 
were  owned  by  citizens  of  Viiginia  and  had  been  built  in 
its  confines.'  The  English  Goremment  apparently  did 
not  oppose  the  construction  in  the  Colony  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels, provided  that  their  cargoes  were  made  subject  to  the 
usual  duties.^  In  1697,  ships  were  constructed  in  Virginia 
by  Bristol  merchants  who  were  influenced  to  build  there 
by  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  &ne  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber, but  also  of  the  comparatively  small  cost  entailed  in 
the  perfonnance  of  the  work.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  decade,  several  vessels  were 
built  by  Virginians  for  their  own  use-  Among  them  was 
a  ship  of  forty-five  tons,  constructed  for  John  West  of 
Accomac,  which  was  staunch  enough  to  make  a  sea  voy- 
age.^   John  Goddin  of  the  same  county  also  built  a  vessel, 

<  Miiiut«  of  a  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  BrltUk  SlaU 
FapiTH,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  108,  p.  305  ;  Sainsbury  AbttracU  for 
1681,  p.  121,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  These  petitioners  meant  entirely  owned.  See  petition  of  the  elder 
Nathaniel  Bacon  et  al,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial  Papers;  Saina- 
bury  AbsCrar^  for  1681,  p.  122,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Minutes  of  a  Committee  for  Trade,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial 
Entry  Book,  No.  106 ;  Sainsbury  Abatraeu  for  1681,  p.  121,  Va.  Sute 
Library. 

*  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  Stale  of  Virginia,  1607,  p.  4, 
There  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  York  County  (vol.  1004-1702,  p.  272, 
Va.  State  Library),  a  document,  to  vrhich  Philip  Poppleatone,  merchant, 
Charles  Harford,  linen  draper,  Edward  Harford  and  James  Peters,  soap 
makera,  all  of  Briatol,  were  parties,  appointing  William  Jones,  of  that 
city,  master  of  a  ship  in  which  the  signers  of  the  document  "  were  or 
were  to  be  part  owners,"  the  ship  having  been  "built  or  to  be  built  in 
Virginia." 

'  liecords  ofAxeomac  Covntg,  original  toL  1600-1090,  L  p.  121. 
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wliich  was  twenty-fire  tons  in  burden.'  In  1695,  a  ship 
known  as  the  Virginian  was  coustiiicted  by  Daniel  Parke, 
but  on  its  first  passage  to  England  was  found  to  be  defec- 
tive in  its  steer^e.^ 

Among  the  principal  shipwrights  in  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  John  Meredith,  John  and  Robert 
Pritchard  of  Lancaster,  Abraham  Elliott,  Richard  Yates, 
and  John  Ealfridge  of  Lower  Norfolk.  Meredith  was  in 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  he  bad  acquired  by 
purchase  or  by  original  grant.*  The  estate  of  John  Pritch- 
ard was  appraised  at  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  pounds 
sterling,  exclusive  of  all  tobacco  due  him.  This  last  item 
amounted  to  101,307  pounds.*  Ealfridge  devised  a  planta- 
tion to  each  of  his  two  sons.^  The  estate  of  Richard  Yates 
was  valuable  in  personal  and  real  property  alike.  Elliott 
was  an  owner  of  lands  both  in  Virginia  and  England." 

'  Randolph  USS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  304. 

'  Reeordt  of  Tork  Couattl,  vol,  16S4-1702,  p.  228,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  For  one  tract,  560  acres,  obltJned  by  patent,  see  Recordi  of  Lan- 
catttr  County,  original  vol.  1652-1057,  p.  134.  A  sale  of  600  acres  hj 
Meredith  is  recorded  in  Ibid.,  original  vol.  1655-1702,  p.  19.  In  1852,  he 
contracts  to  build  a  sloop  and  a  small  boat  in  payment  of  a  debt,  due  by 
him,  for  47,632  lbs.  of  tobacco.     See  Ibid.,  original  vol.  1662-1657,  p.  26. 

*  Sfcordf  of  Lancatter  County,  original  vol.  1800-1700,  p.  19. 

*  Rfcordg  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  toI.  1675-1686,  (.  pp.  16, 
50.  Ealfridge  was  also  at  one  time  In  poBsesaion  of  a  half  interest  in 
a  mill ;  see  Ibid.,  original  vol.  1606-1075,  p.  170. 

*  Recordi  of  LoweT  Norfolk  County^  original  vol.  1660-1675,  p.  9. 
Among  other  ahipwrigbts  residing  In  Lower  Norfolk  County,  who  were 
owners  of  land,  were  Nicholas  Wise,  John  Creekman,  Isaac  Seaborne, 
John  Tucker,  Quintillian  Gutterick,  Roger  Houaeden,  Edward  Wilder ;  in 
Rappahannock.  Simon  Miller,  who,  on  one  occasion,  bought  025  acres  in 
one  tract  {Recordt  of  Rappahannock  County,  1668-1672,  p.  139,  Va.  State 
Library),  John  Griffin ;  in  Lancaster,  William  Edwards ;  in  Northampton, 
Walter  Price,  Cbristopher  Stribling ;  and  in  Elizabeth  City,  Geo^e  and 
Jacob  Walker. 
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MANUFACTUaBD  SUPPLIES:   DOMESTIC  —  C0tUi7t,1ud 

It  was  in  glass-making  that  the  first  step  was  taken  in 
Virginia  to  promote  manufactures  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  lay  in  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  lai^e  quantity  of  beads  for  the  use 
of  the  settlers  in  their  trade  with  the  Indian  natives. 
There  was  doubtle^  a  subordinate  expectation  that  Vir- 
ginia might  be  able  to  export  raw  glass  for  the  English 
market.  One  of  the  most  serious  obstructions  in  England 
to  all  forms  of  manufacture  involving  the  consumption  of 
much  fuel,  was  the  growing  scarcity  of  wood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  inroads  on  the  forests.  This  was 
felt  most  severely  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  it  was 
also  felt  in  glass-making.  The  abundance  of  trees  in  Vir- 
ginia was  thought  to  be  a  notable  element  of  success  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  latter  commodity  in  the  Colony. 
When  Newport  arrived  in  Vii^tnia  in  the  fall  of  1608,' 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Dutch  and  Poles, 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  Second  Supply,  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  out  being,  among  other  things, 
to  make  a  trial  of  glass.  A  glass-house  was  accordingly 
erected  about  a  mile  from  Jamestown.^  The  first  material 
of  this  kind  was  made  during  the  absence  of  Newport  on 
his  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Monocans,  and  it 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Smith ;   when   New- 

'  Workf  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  434.  '  Ibid.,  p.  467. 
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port  returned  to  England,  he  carried  with  him  as  a  portion 
of  his  cargo,  the  specimens  of  glass  which  had  been  thus 
produced,^  In  the  spring  of  1609,  the  manufacture  was 
continued  with  success.'  During  the  memorable  Starv- 
ing Time  following  on  the  departure  of  Smith  from  the 
Colony,  the  work  which  had  been  in  progress  at  the 
glass-bouse  must  have  ceased  entirely.  Nothing  more 
was  heai-d  of  glass  manufacture  in  Virginia  until  1621, 
in  which  year  there  was  an  effort  to  reestablish  it  on  a 
permanent  footing. 

In  1621,  the  Company  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
Captain  William  Norton,  who  had  decided  to  emigrate 
to  the  Colony  with  his  family,  under  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  carry  over  with  him  four  Italians  skilled  in 
glass-making,  and  also  two  servants,  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting these  six  persons  to  be  borne  by  him,  while  the 
Company  was  to  furnish  their  general  equipment.  In  the 
course  of  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  Nor- 
ton was  required  to  erect  a  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
every  variety  of  glass.  The  privilege  of  exclusive  manu- 
facture was  to  he  enjoyed  by  him  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  he  was  expected  to  give  not  only  his  personal 
superintendence  to  the  work,  but  also  to  instruct  appren- 
tices in  the  art  of  making  glass.  As  a  reward  for  this, 
he  was  to  receive  one-fifth  of  the  moiety  of  the  product 
reserved  for  the  Company  and  was  to  be  allowed  in  addi- 
tion, four  hundred  acres  of  the  public  land.  It  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  no  beads  were  to  be  retained  by 
Norton,  for  these  could  only  be  useful  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  the  Indian  trade,  in  which  the  Company 
alone  had  the  right  to  engage.^ 

>  WoTlca  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  441.  *  Ibid.,  p.  471. 

*  Abtlraett  of  Proceedingi  of  Che  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  130. 
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The  contract  with  Captain  Norton  was  reconsidered  at 
a  Quaiter  Court  convened  at  a  later  date.  Attention  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
pany was  at  this  time  in  no  condition  to  undergo  the 
heavy  charge  of  supplying  eleven  persons  —  the  number 
constituting  the  hand  of  Captain  Norton  —  with  apparel, 
tools,  victuals,  and  other  necessaries,  and  of  transporting 
them  to  Virginia.  It  appeared,  moreover,  that  the  cal- 
culation of  the  expense  in  the  heginning  had  not  been 
sufficiently  accurate.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  the 
proposed  manufacture  to  private  subscribers,  the  Com- 
pany, however,  to  advance  one-fourth  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  set  the  enterprise  on  a  firm  basis.  The  patent 
to  be  granted  was  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  was  to  include  the  right  to  make  not 
only  glass  but  also  soda,  as  a  necessary  ingi-edient  of  that 
substance.  Fifty  acres  were  to  be  allowed  for  every  per- 
son sent  over  by  the  private  adventurers.  A  roll  was 
drawn  at  the  same  court  at  which  the  proposition  was 
broached,  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestors.' Having  by  this  means  secured  the  fund  needed 
for  the  equipment  of  himself  and  his  followers  for  the 
enterprise  in  which  they  were  to  engage,  and  to  meet 
the  cliarges  for  the  ocean  passage,  Cagtain  Norton,  his 
family,  and  workingmen  set  sail  for  Virginia.  There  he 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  glass  furnace.  Unfortunately, 
Norton  died,  and  the  Treasurer,  Sandys,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  take  his  place  in  that  event,^  came  in  charge 
of  the  works  but  soon  met  with  disappointment,  as  he 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  variety  of  sand.  On 
one  occasion,  he  sent  a  shallop  to  the  Falls  for  a  supply. 

'  Abstracta  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  to),  I, 
p.  138. 

«  NeiU'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  236. 
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l)ut  none  adapted  to  bis  purpose  was  found  there.  He 
■was  successful  in  obtaining  the  kind  which  he  required 
from  the  banks  at  Cape  Henry,  but  its  quality  proved 
BO  unsatisfactory  that  Sandys  wrote  to  Ferrer  in  Eng- 
land requesting  him  to  forward  two  or  three  hogsheads 
of  the  proper  material.^  The  difficulty  did  not  lie  only 
in  securing  the  sand.  The  Italian  workmen  employed  in 
the  glass-house  were  wholly  intractable ;  Sandys,  in  the 
violence  of  his  anger  and  disgust,  went  ao  far  as  to  say 
*'  that  a  more  damned  crew  hell  never  vomited,"  a  char- 
acter which  their  actions  justified  his  attributing  to  them.^ 
The  Italians  were  anxious  to  return  to  Europe,  and  in 
order  to  effect  their  release,  not  only  proceeded  so  slowly 
in  their  work  as  to  accomplish  nothing  of  consequence, 
but  cracked  the  furnace  by  striking  it  with  a  crowbar. 
Their  studied  efforts  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  the 
country  by  breaking  up  the  industry  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ended  in  failure,  for  among  those  who  were 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1624-25  as  residing  on  the 
Treasurer's  lands,  were  Bernardo  and  Vicenso,  two  of  the 
four  Italians  who  had  come  out  with  Norton  in  1621.^ 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  to  show  for  how  great 
a  length  of  time  the  glass-house  remained  in   existence 

1  Sandya  to  Ferrer,  April  8,  1023,  Briiish  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
VOL  II,  No.  27  ;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  for  1S23,  p.  90,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  George  Sandys  to  Ferrer,  Royal  Hiit.  MS8.  ComiaCeeion,  Eighth 
Report,  Appi. ,  30. 

■  Muster  of  the  Tnliabltant«  of  Virginia,  1624-26,  Hotten's  OrigijMl 
LUM  of  EmigranU,  1600-1700,  p.  235.  At  the  time  the  census  of  1623 
was  taken  there  were  five  persona  living  at  the  glass-house.  British  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  2  i  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  State 
Senate  Doct.,  Eitra,  1874,  p.  47.  Governor  Butler,  who  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia not  long  after  the  masBacre  took  place,  states  that  at  the  time  of 
hU  visit  the  glass  furnace  was  "  at  a  stay  and  in  small  hopes."  See  his 
Unmasking  of  Virginia,  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  172. 
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after  the  massacre.  The  land  upon  which  it  was  at- 
uated  was  conveyed  duiing  Governor  Harvey's  adminis- 
tration to  Anthony  Coleman.  By  the  heirs  of  Colemac. 
it  was  assigned  to  John  Senior;  from  Senior  it  passed 
fii-st  to  John  Pitchett,  then  to  John  Phipps  and  William 
Harris.  Phipps  having  conveyed  his  interest  to  Harris, 
Harris  in  turn  conveyed  the  tract  to  Colonel  Francis  Mor- 
rison.   This  was  done  in  Septemher,  1655.* 

One  of  the  strongest  motives  that  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia  by  the  English  was  the  expectation  thai 
it  would  supply  the  mother  country  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  raw  iron.  The  demand  for  manufactured  iron  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  England,  and  yet  the  ability  of  the 
Englisli  furnaces  to  meet  this  demand  was  declining  on 
account  of  the  diminishing  quantity  of  fuel  furnished  by 
the  local  forests.  It  was  entirely  just  that  the  English 
people  should  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  might 
be  forced  to  rely  on  foreign  nations  for  their  supply  of  a 
material  which  was  coming  rapidly  into  greater  use  each 
year.3  In  1740,  it  is  calculated  that  England  and  Wales 
together  produced  only  seventeen  thousand  tons;  ten 
years  later,  five  thousand  represented  the  increase.*  In 
1621,  the  price  of  a  ton  of  iron  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  sterling,  equivalent  in  purchasing  power  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.*  Virginia  was  expected  not  only 
to  relieve  England  of  its  dangerous  and  uncertain  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  nations  for  its  supply  of  raw  iron,  but 

'  Va.  Land  Patenia,  vol.  1662-1666,  p.  897, 

'  Hogera'  lliitory  of  Agricullurt  and  Price*  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  ^^9■ 

*  Bishop'u  HUtory  of  American  Manvf actum,  vol.  I,  p.  21. 

'  In  1630-31  the  price  was  fortj-tno  shillings  a  hundred,  weight.  In 
the  interval  between  1671  and  1602,  it  vraa  thlrtf-aix  ahillinga  fuid  ivo 
pence.  In  108T,  it  was  thirty-flve  Ehilliiigs  and  eight  pence.  The  averaff 
coat  of  a  ton  was  £37  18<.  1  Id.  See  Rogers'  Biitory  of  AgrieuUun  and 
Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  482. 
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aLbo  to  furnish  that  commodity  at  a  cheap  rate,  owing  to 
t^e  abundance  of  wood  that  could  be  used  as  fael  in  the 
nanufacture.i  Tbeee  anticipations  were  justified  by  the 
numerous  indications  of  the  presence  of  iron  ore  observed 
by  the  earliest  settlers.  Smith,  whose  mind  was  always 
directed  to  the  practical  and  sober  aspects  of  his  surround- 
ings, was  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  new  country  to  iron  manufacture  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  its  sources  of  wealth,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  substantial  ground  on  which  his  expectations 
were  based,  he  forwarded  to  England  dui-ing  his  presidency 
two  barrels  of  stones  rich  in  tracings  of  iron  ore.^  In  1609, 
Captain  Newport  transported  a  large  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  of  ore  to  the  mother  country  on  his  return  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  So  excellent  was  the  metal  extracted 
from  it,  amounting  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  tons,  that  it 
was  purchased  by  the  East  India  Company,  according  to 
whose  statement  it  proved  more  satisfactoiy  than  any  iron, 
procured  fi-om  other  countries,  which  they  had  as  yet 
used.3  The  metal  was  sold  to  that  Corporation  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds  sterling  a  ton. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  in  Virginia,  if 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Don  Maguel, 
a  Spanish  witness,  was  made  previous  to  1610.  Already 
in  the  course  of  the  first  three  years  following  the  founda- 
tion of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  machinery  bad  been 
erected  by  the  English  settlers  to  work  the  iron  mines.* 

1  It  was  stated  in  the  InstructlonB  to  Governor  Wyatt,  1621,  that  the 
Iron  workE  then  in  the  course  of  erection  were  "  tlie  greatest  Lope  and 
expectation  of  the  Colony."    Hening's  Statuteg,  vol.  I,  p.  110. 

'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  444. 

•  Strachey's  Bittorie  of  Travaile  in  Virginia,  p,  132. 

*  Report  of  Francis  Maguel,  1610,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Oenetia 
of  the  United  States,  p.  3fi8.  The  existence  of  iron  ore  near  the  Falls 
was,  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Strachey,  known  to  Dale : 
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The  adventurers  of  Southampton  Hundred  were  perhaps 
the  first  who  undertook  to  mauufactare  iron  in  the  Colony 
iu  a  systematic  way.  The  circumatances  in  which  this 
attempt  had  its  origin  were  peculiar.  In  1619,  some  un- 
known person  contributed  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  conversion  of  Indian  children  living  in  the 
Colony,  and  this  large  sum  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company  to  be  used  for  the  prescribed  purpose  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  to  be  most  advisable.  That  body 
after  some  deliberation  decided  to  place  the  money  with 
the  adventurers  of  Southampton  and  Martin's  Hundreds, 
in  order  that  the  wishes  of  the  anonymous  benefactor 
might  be  carried  out,  relieving  itself  thus  of  the  burden  of 
a  very  troublesome  and  perplexing  trust.  The  adventurere 
of  Martin's  Hundred,  however,  were  too  shrewd  to  under- 
take the  difficult  and  thankless  task ;  they  declined  to 
accept  their  share  of  the  benefaction,  on  the  ostensible 
ground  that  their  property  in  Virginia  was  in  a  state  of  so 
much  confusion  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
expend  the  fund  in  the  manner  desired.  The  adventurers 
of  Southampton  Hundred  were  as  anxious  as  the  Company 
to  evade  the  trust,  but  being  destitute  of  a  pkusible  excuse 
such  as  that  of  the  adventurers  of  Martin's  Hundred,  they 
expressed  their  willingness  to  add  one  hundred  pounds  to 
the  gift  on  condition  of  not  being  required  to  assume  the 
proposed  responsibility.  Their  offer  was  not  accepted, 
although  to  that  extent  the  conversion  of  Indian  children 
would  have  been  facilitated.  At  a  meeting  held  shortly 
afterwards,   the   adventurers    of    Southampton    Hundred 

"  At  the  head  of  the  Falls  (in  the  Powhatan)  ...  on  Pembroke  Bide 
(i.e.  the  Bouthem  side).  Sir  Thonaa  Dale  hatb  mentioned  in  his  letMis 
to  the  Lordships  of  the  Counsaile  of  a  goodlye  iron  mine."  See  Historit 
of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  132.  Was  this  "goodlye  mine"  the  one 
that  was  afterwards  opened  on  Falling  Creek,  a  stream  sUuat«d  some 
miles  below  the  Falls  ? 
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determined  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Company, 
but  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  what  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  unknown  Indian  benefactor.  Instead  of 
deciding  to  use  the  money  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
Indian  children,  they  concluded  to  increase  the  amount 
by  adding  to  it  a  large  sum  out  of  their  own  purse,  and  to 
employ  the  whole  in  establishing  iron  works  in  Virginia, 
the  pi-ofita  of  which,  ratably  to  the  benefaction,  were  to  be 
expended  in  instructing  thirty  Indian  children  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  Two  purposes  would 
be  thus  accomplished,  one  of  which  would  promote  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  colonists,  and  the  other  elevate 
the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen.^  A  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Yeardley,  who  was  not  only  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  also  Captain  of  Southampton  Hundred,  in  which 
he  was  urged  to  show  the  utmost  care  and  industry  iu 
setting  the  projected  works  on  foot,  as  upon  these  works 
were  fixed  the  "  eyes  of  God,  Angels,  and  men."  Captain 
Blewit  was  dispatched  to  the  Colony  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  but,  like  so  many  others  who  went 
out  to  Virginia  at  this  early  period,  he  succumbed  to 
disease  soon  after  his  arrival.  This  had  the  effect  of 
obstructing  the  proposed  industiy  for  a  time.^  He  had 
been  accompanied  by  eighty  men.  After  the  death  of 
Blewit,  Mr.  John  Berkeley,  with  twenty  experienced  iron 
workers,  came  to  Virginia  to  reinforce  the  survivors  of 
the  original  band.  These  additional  workmen  had  been 
obtained  by  Berkeley  on  condition  that  the  Company 
would  assume  the  expense  of  transporting  himself,  his 
son  and  his  three  servants.  The  cost  of  sending  over  the 
workmen  was  also  defrayed  by  that  Corporation,  and  they 

1  Abttraeta  of  Proceedittgg  of  1A«  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
pp.  182-164. 
<  Ibid.,  p.  IM. 
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were  to  be  supported  at  its  charge  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  and  to  remain  in  its  service  for  the  term  of  seven 
jears.i  The  original  purpose  was  to  establish  three  iron 
works,^  but  only  one  furnace  appears  to  have  been  erected, 
its  site  being  on  Falling  Creek,  in  the  present  county  of 
Chesterfield. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  spot  as  a  place  for 
iron-making  had  already  been  regarded  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  George  Sandys,  who  declared  that  if  Nature 
had  intentionally  prepared  it  with  a  view  to  this  special 
manufacture,  the  advantages  for  that  purpose  wliich  it 
possessed  could  not  have  been  more  remaikable.  In 
expressing  this  opinion,  be  had  in  mind  the  circumstance 
that  there  were  present  in  pi-osimity  here  not  only  ore 
and  water,  but  wood,  and  stones  with  which  to  construct 
the  furnace.'  A  mine  was  opened  and  a  successful  effort 
made  to  work  it.  The  men  employed  were  provided 
with  food  and  clothing  by  the  Company,  whilst  the 
adventurers  of  Southampton  Hundred  allowed  them  the 
use  of  five  kine.*  The  cost  of  setting  up  the  iron  works 
was  in  1621  calculated  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  to  be  four 
thousand  pounds,^  but  it  is  stated  by  other  authorities  to 
have  been  as  much  as  five  thousand.*  According  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  enemies  of  the  Southampton  administration, 
the  only  practical  return  which  the  Company  obtained  for 
this  enormous  outlay  was  an  iron  shovel,  a  pair  of  tongs, 

>  AbstraeU  0f  Proctedinga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol  1, 
p.  123. 

»  J6id..p.  67. 

'  Relation  of  WaWrhouse.  Nelll's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  S3i. 

'  Company'a  Letter  to  Governor  aod  Council  of  Virginia,  Keill's 
Virginin  Company  of  London,  p.  310. 

'  Abttracta  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  123. 

'/6W.,Tol.  II,  p.  I«. 
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and  a  bar  of  iron.'  To  such  a  point  of  perfection,  how- 
ever, had  the  works  been  brought  by  tliia  expenditure 
of  money,  that  in  1622,  it  was  confidently  anticipated 
by  those  in  charge  that  in  three  months  tiiey  would  be 
in  a  position  to  forward  large  quantities  of  raw  iron  to 
England.  Very  soon,  however,  tlie  massacre  by  the  In- 
dians brought  destruction  to  the  little  settlement  on 
Falling  Creek-  The  tools  were  destroyed  or  thrown  iuto 
the  river  by  the  savages,"  and  the  workmen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  boy  and  girl,  were  killed. 

The  attack  upon  the  iron  works  at  Falling  Creek  and 
its  results,  disheartening  as  they  were,  did  not  at  the 
moment  diminish  the  interest  in  that  undertaking  felt 
both  by  the  Company  in  England  and  by  the  colonial 
authorities.  But  for  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the 
former,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  works  would  liave 
been  restored  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  resumed. 
After  receiving  information  of  the  massacre,  the  Company 
instructed  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  to  place 
the  men  surviving,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
iron  works,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Maurice  Berkeley,  to  be 
employed  by  him  elsewhere  until  the  works  could  be 
set  in  operation.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  note  of  what  tools 
would  be  needed  when  the  manufacture  began  the  second 
time  was  to  be  transmitted  to  England.  The  Company 
declared  that  it  would  know  no  quiet  until  the  works 
were  again  perfected,  since  they  regarded  them  as  abso- 

'  Bandolph  M8S,  p.  213. 

'  Letter  of  General  Asaembly  in  Reply  to  the  King,  March  26,  1628, 
British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial  Papen,  vol.  IV,  No.  45;  Snlasbvry 
AbitraeUfnr  1628,  p.  178,  Va.  StaWi  Library.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting relies  preserved  in  the  building  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society 
at  Richmond  ia  some  of  the  slag  produced  in  the  Falling  Creek  furnace. 
It  was  picked  up  on  the  ground  nearlf  two  and  a  half  centuries  afier  the 
deatniction  of  the  worka. 
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lutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony.'  The 
colonial  officers  showed  great  willingness  to  respond  to 
this  spirit,  and  seem  to  have  taken  some  steps  looking 
to  the  restoration  of  the  furnace. 

Five  years  after  the  massacre,  William  Gapps,  who  bad 
a  few  years  before  been  in  correspondence  with  the  War- 
wick faction  among  the  members  of  the  Company,  being 
at  that  time  a  resident  of  the  Colony,  was  sent  by  the 
King  to  Virginia  with  a  general  commission  to  establish 
a  number  of  industries,  including  the  manufacture  of 
iron.^  The  Governor  and  Council  expressed  the  utmost 
readiness  to  give  Capps  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
but  he  became  involved  in  trouble  very  soon,  and  before 
he  could  put  any  of  hb  plans  in  operation,  was  forced 
to  leave  the  country."  A  proposition  was  made  to  the 
King  in  1628  to  incorporate  a  number  of  persons  residing 
in  England,  whose  names  were  subscribed,  with  special 
privileges  for  manufacturing  iron  in  Virginia.  They . 
petitioned  for  the  exclusive  right,  during  fourteen  years, 
of  producing  that  commodity  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
sought  exemption  from  customs,  subsidies,  and  other 
duties  in  importing  it  into  England.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  this  charter  was  granted,  but  the  desire  to  obtain  it 
indicates  that  the  demand  for  iron  in  the  mother  country 

'  CompaDj'H  Letter  to  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginift,  1622,  Neill's 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  329.  In  a  letter  from  the  Company, 
dated  Aug.  6,  1623,  they  atate  that  they  send  over  nine  men  to  make  iron 
by  a  "blomery."  These  men  were  to  be  assisted  by  private  persons,  who 
were  to  receive  shares  in  tbeir  profit.  If  such  persons  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  it,  the  tenants  of  the  Company  were  to  be  required  to  give 
aid.  The  Iron  workers  were  to  be  seated  at  Martin's  Hundred,  or 
"some  commodious  place."    Bandolpk  MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  174. 

*  King  to  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  BrUish  State  Faptn, 
Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  32;  Saingbmy  AbstTact8foTie'27,  p.  164,  Va.  State 
Library. 

■  Examinations  taken  Nov.  2,  1620,  British  Stale  Papers,  Colonial, 
ToL  V,  No.  32  ;  Saliieburs  Abstracts  for  1629,  p.  200,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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had  directed  the  attention  of  many  enterprising  English- 
men to  Virginia  as  a  place  where  that  material  could 
be  manufactured  at  a  profitable  rate.  In  the  same  year, 
probably  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  Governor  and  Council  state  that  they  had 
recently  sent  ore  to  England,  presumably  from  Falling 
Creek,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing the  works  and  importing  operatjvea  was  too  great 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Colony.^ 

In  1630,  Governor  Harvey  made  a  journey  to  the  site 
of  the  old  iron  works  on  Falling  Creek,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  whether  they  could  be  restored.  He  found 
the  spot  surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  sufficient 
to  supply  an  abundance  of  fuel.  There  was  a  bold  stream 
near  by,  from  which  water  could  be  procured;  and  also 
a  large  bed  of  freestone  and  numerous  outcroppings  of 
iron  ore.  As  a  result  of  the  impressions  received  on 
this  visit,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  England  that 
all  the  conditions  of  the  locality  were  favorable  to  the 
re  Establishment  of  the  works ;  he  sent  over  at  the  same 
time  two  specimens  of  ore,  one  of  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  valley  of  the  Upper  James,  probably  near  the 
Falls  of  the  river,  the  other  from  the  valley  of  the  Lower. 
A  few  years  later.  Sir  John  Zouch  and  his  son  seem 
to  hare  taken  steps  to  establish  iron  works  in  Virginia,' 
but  the  project  collapsed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
partners  to  come  to  their  assistance.'    The  cost  of  reviving 

'  Britifh  State  Papen,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  45 ;  Sainsburg  Abitracti 
far  1628,  p.  178,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Governor  Harvey  to  Dorchester,  Two  LetWra,  British  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  No.  V,  April  15,  IffiJO;  May  29,  1630;  McDojutld  Papers, 
vol.  II,  pp.  32,  46,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Randolph  M8S.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  232.  Sir  John  sUted  in  hia  wiU  that 
his  son  "had  lodt  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  iron  works  and  as 
much  more  of  my  own."  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  for  April, 
1893,  p.  198. 
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the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  Colony  was  so  great  that 
practical  interest  in  it  died  out  for  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  author  of  the  New  Descriplion  of  Virginia,  published 
in  1649,  recognized  the  possibilities  of  iron  manufacture 
in  the  Colony.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  number  of 
the  sti'eams  there  to  furnish  water  for  the  works,  the 
amount  of  the  wood  to  supply  fuel,  the  quaulaty  of 
stone  suitable  for  the  construction  of  furnaces,  and  the 
abundance  of  ore.  He  declared  that  works  of  this  kind 
would  be  as  valuable  as  a  silver  mine,  since  their  product 
could  be  used  not  only  for  plantation  purposes  but  also 
in  building  ships,  casting  ordnance,  and  making  armor 
and  muskets.  There  were  many  laborers  in  Virginin 
whose  services  could  be  Easily  secured,  and  it  would  entail 
but  a  small  cost  to  provide  for  them,  since  food  was  plenti- 
ful. He  stated  that  it  would  require  only  six  months  to 
erect  the  works,  and  that  the  charge  for  importing  skilled 
men  and  the  necessaiy  tools  ought  not  to  exceed  four  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  The  expensiveness  of  iron  manu- 
facture in  the  Colony  appears  from  the  suggestion  of  the 
author  of  the  New  Description  of  Virginia,  that  the  under- 
takers of  a  new  enterprise,  with  this  object  in  view,  should 
give  their  workmen  one-half  of  the  annud  product,  instead 
of  paying  them  definite  wages,  in  case  of  a  successfol 
issue  to  their  operations ;  the  scheme  would  thus  be 
carried  out  on  the  cooperative  principle,  probably  the 
fii'st  instance  in  colonial  history  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  this  principle  should  be  given  a  practical  test' 

In  1657-58,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  iron,  in  addition  to  hides 
and  wool.^  This  was  expressly  intended  to  apply  to  old 
iron  only.^    The  object  of  the  law,  so  far  as  that  com- 

1  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  5,  Force's  Sittorical  ZVoete,  toI-  H- 
>  fiening'B  Statiaei,  vol.  I,  p.  488.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  625. 
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modity  was  concerned,  was  to  promote  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  but  as  it  did  not  accomplish  this  among  the  other 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  was  in  1658-69 
repealed.  Id  1661-62,  it  was  again  enacted,  only  to  be 
repealed  a  second  time  in  1671.'  There  is  no  indication 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Virginia  in  the  penod 
between  the  first  enactment  and  the  last  repeal  of  this 
statute ;  in  the  interval,  Berkeley  had  been  instructed 
to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  iron  works  in 
the  Colony,  the  King  having  expressed  a  determination 
to  erect  these  works  at  his  own  expense  if  the  ore  justified 
the  great  outlay  necessary.^  Berkeley  in  his  reply  dis- 
couraged the  project  on  the  ground  that  the  quantity  of 
iron  ore  in  Virginia  was  not  sufBcient  to  keep  one  mill 
going  for  seven  years.*  Clayton,  during  his  visit  to  the 
Colony,  inquired  into  the  practicability  of  carrying  on  iron 
manufacture  there,  and  his  conclusions  were  adverse  to  the 
undertaking.  No  one  there,  he  wrote,  had  money  enough 
to  bear  the  expense  of  starting  and  sustaining  iron  works, 
and  in  view  of  the  great  distance  rendering  personal  super- 
vision impossible,  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  for  a 
resident  of  the  mother  country  to  assume  the  risks  of  the 
enterprise.*  In  1682,  the  original  law  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  iron,  among  other  articles,  which,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  repealed  in  1671,  was  reenacted  in  the  hope  of 
giving  employment  to  many  persons  who  were  then  idle 
and  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  penalty  for 
exporting  a  pound  of  the  material  was  fixed  at  ten  pounds 
of  tobacco,^  but  this  provbion,  like  the  original  law,  must 

»  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol.  II,  pp.  124,  287. 

'  InatmciionB  to  Berkeley,  1082,  5  7,  IfcDonald  Paperg,  toL  1,  p.  418, 
Va.  State  Library. 

*  Heniog's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  614. 

•  aayWMi's  Virginia,  p.  27,  Force's  HUtorieal  Tractt,  vol.  III. 
»  Heotug'B  Statute),  toL  II,  p.  403. 
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have  been  intended  to  apply  to  iron  which  had  been 
brought  into  Virginia,  since  none  appears  to  have  been 
manufactured  at  this  time  in  the  Colony.  Under  the  Act 
for  the  establishment  of  ports,  which  was  passed  in  1691, 
but  never  put  in  operation,  a  duty  of  one  penny  was 
imposed  upon  every  pound  exported.* 

Much  interest  was  shown  I^  planters  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  in  finding  out  whether  the  ores  in 
Virginia  were  adapted  to  iron  making.  Both  Fitzbugh 
and  Byrd  shipped  specimens  to  England  to  be  examined 
there.  In  1689,  Fitzbugh  sent  a  considerable  quantity 
to  Mr,  Boyle  for  this  purpose.*  Byrd  tested  some  of  tbe 
lead  ores  by  the  use  of  a  charcoal  fire  and  a  pair  of  hand 
bellows-B 

As  early  as  1612,  it  was  anticipated  that  Vii^nia  would 
become  an  important  seat  of  linen  manufacture,  owing  to 
the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  the  production  of  flax.  In 
this  respect,  it  was  considered  superior  to  tbe  soil  of  Eng- 
land. The  early  explorers  confidently  expected  that  in 
time  the  Colony  would  furnish  the  mother  country  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  linen,  not  only  from  the  flax  plant, 
which  grew  there  in  such  profusion  in  a  wild  state,  but 
also  from  the  water-flag  found  in  the  marshes.  This 
latter  plant,  when  boiled,  was  found  to  yield  an  integu- 
ment remarkable  for  the  strength  of  its  texture  as  well  as 
for  its  length.  From  this  product  was  derived  a  material 
that  could  be  used,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  in  making  the 
finest  linen.  Some  portions  of  it  were  adapted,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  manufacture  of  a  stout  and  durable 
cordage.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  this  stuff  were  im- 
ported into   England   not  long  after   the   settlement  of 

<  Eeniiig*s  Slatute»,  vol.  Ill,  p.  63. 

»  ieBCT-a  of  William  Fiuhwjh,  July  10,  1690. 

*  LeUert  of  WUliam  Bi/rd,  May  20, 1684. 
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Virginia,  and  proved  on  trial  to  be  of  excellent  quality 
both  for  shoir  and  use.' 

In  spite  of  the  repeated  instructions  given  by  the  au- 
thorities in  England  to  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  in 
the  long  interval  between  1612  and  1646,  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  no  persistent  effort  was  made  until  the 
last  year  to  manufacture  linen  in  any  quantity.  In  1646, 
the  General  Assembly  decided  upon  the  erectioa  of  two 
houses  at  Jamestown  for  this  purpose.  They  were  to  be 
built  of  substantial  timber  and  were  to  be  forty  feet  in 
length,  tweuty  in  width,  and  eight  in  pitch.  The  roofs 
were  to  be  covered  with  boards  properly  sawed,  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  house,  brick  chimneys  were  to  be  placed. 
Each  house  was  to  be  divided  into  rooms  by  convenient 
partitions.  The  different  counties  were  respectively 
required  to  furnish  two  children,  male  or  female,  of  the 
age  of  eight  or  seven  years  at  least,  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  educate  them,  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
carding,  knitting,  and  spinning.  In  order  that  ample  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  each  county  was  required  to  supply  the  two  chil- 
dren whom  it  sent,  with  six  barrels  of  Indian  com,  a  sow, 
two  laying  hens,  linen  and  woollen  apparel,  shoes,  hose,  a 
bed,  rug,  blanket,  two  coverlets,  a  wooden  bowl  or  tray, 
and  two  pewter  spoons.  This  law,  whether  fully  carried 
out  or  not,  reveals  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  the 
Colony  at  this  time  in  the  manufacture  of  linen.^ 

It  was  during  this  period  of  colonial  history  that  Cap- 
tain Mathews,  who  resided  at  Blunt  Point  on  the  Lower 
James,  was  offering  bo  the  people  of  Virginia  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  a  planter,  by  skilful 
management  of  property,  could  procure  within  the  bounds 

'  New  Life  of  Virginia,  p.  14,  Force's  HUtoHcal  TraeU,  voL  L 
*  Hening'fl  Statula,  vol.  I,  p.  336. 
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of  his  own  estate  all  the  supplies  needed  in  carrying  it  on, 
whether  springing  directly  from  the  soil  and  used  in  their 
natural  state  or  after  underling  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Among  the  numerous  artificei-s  who  were  found 
in  the  list  of  his  servants  and  slaves,  were  spinners  of  the 
flax  which  he  had  produced  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
land.'  There  were  prohably  other  planters,  contempora- 
ries of  Captain  Mathews,  who  made  a  similar  use  of  the 
same  plant  obtained  in  a  like  manner,  and  this  continued 
through  the  interval  preceding  1681.  In  that  year,  we 
find  Colonel  Fitzhugh  writing  to  Thomas  Mathew  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  progress  In  manufacturing 
linen,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  would  be  profitable, 
and  at  the  same  time,  commending  his  example  to  all 
the  landowners  of  the  Colony." 

In  1682,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Culpeper,  a  law  for 
the  encouragement  of  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  was 
passed,  on  the  ground  advanced  by  the  Governor,  that 
"  it  might  be  of  some  use,"  which  reveals  that  previous 
observation  had  not  led  him  to  be  very  sanguine  as  to  any 
important  development  of  these  industries.'  The  pro- 
visions as  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  were  veiy  complete 
in  detail,  but  they  show  that  there  was  no  general  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  convert  their  Sax  into  this 
material.  To  every  person  who  brought  flax  or  hemp  to 
the  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  in  a  condition 
to  be  placed  on  the  spindle,  two  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
given  for  every  pound  of  flax  or  hemp  ao  presented,  but  it 
must  have  been  the  product  of  his  own  land.     The  certifi- 

•  New  Description  of  Virginia,  pp.  14,  IC,  Force's  HUtortcai  Troett, 

TOl.   II. 

s  LeUert  of  William  Plukugh,  July  3,  1081. 

»  Inalnictions  to  Culpeper,  lfi81-1882.  Hia  Reply  to  72d  clause,  Mc- 
Donald Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  171,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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cate  which  he  received  entitled  him  to  he  paid  by  the 
General  Assembly  out  of  the  public  levy.  Tf  the  owner 
of  the  flax  or  hemp  manufactured  it  into  linen  cloth,  he 
was  allowed  six  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  ell,  which 
vraa  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  width  at  the  least. 
This  linen  was  first  examined  by  the  county  court,  and  proof 
of  its  being  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  owner 
had  to  be  offered  and  accepted  before  the  regular  certificate 
conld  be  obtained.  Every  tithable  was  required  to  produce 
either  two  pounds  of  flax,  or  hemp,  or  one  pound  of  each, 
every  year,  and  the  penalty  for  the  neglect  of  this  regula- 
tion was  the  forfeiture  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  To  en- 
sure its  performance,  the  beads  of  families  and  the  overseers 
of  servants  and  slaves  were  directed,  before  the  annual 
levy  was  made,  to  appear  before  the  nearest  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  give  in  for  each  tithable  under  him,  the 
amount  of  dressed  flax  or  hemp  prescribed  by  law.^ 

The  statute  was  to  continue  in  force  until  1685,  but  it 
was  repealed  before  its  limitation  was  reached,  on  the 
ground  that  it  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  public, 
both  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  paid  out  under  its  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  loss  resulting  from  the  passing  of  that 
commodity  through  the  hands  of  ofGcers.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  advantages  derived  by  the  planters  from 
this  form  of  manufacture  would  be  so  great  that  there  was 
needed  no  further  encouragement  to  ensure  its  continua- 
tion.^ 

The  disapproval  which  the  English  Government  expressed 
with  reference  to  the  original  regulation  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  General  Assembly  in  deciding  to  de- 
clare its  provisions  inoperative.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  the  inventories  placed  on  record  in  the  county 
courts  in  the  period  between  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  its 
"  Hening's  StalnUi,  vol.  II,  p.  603.  »Iifd.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  16. 
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reenactmeiit  show  tliat  there  were  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant households  in  the  Colony,  in  this  interval,  in  which 
linen-stuffs  were  not  manufactured  for  domestic  uses. 
Linen-wheels  are  frequently  enumerated.'  Id  1693,  the 
statute  offering  a  reward  for  the  encouragement  of  liQen 
production  was  again  passed.  This  is  only  one  among' 
several  instances  disclosing  how  little  attention  was  paid 
hy  the  General  Assembly  to  the  opposition  with  which  all 
colonial  laws  looking  to  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
was  regarded  by  the  English  authorities.  Under  the  re- 
vived Act  of  1693,  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  required 
to  levy  apon  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  counties 
a  proportionate  amount  of  tobacco  for  distribution  among 
the  persons  who  should  present  specimens  of  linen  of  their 
own  manufacture,  this  linen  to  be  at  least  fifteen  ells  in 
length  and  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  width.  Each  per- 
son claiming  the  reward  was  to  bring  forward  three  pieces 
representing  different  grades  in  texture.  For  the  piece  of 
the  finest  quality,  eigiit  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
to  be  allotted ;  for  the  piece  of  second  rate  quality,  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  for  the  piece  of  third  rate,  four  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  Act  was  to  continue  in  force  until 
1699.'  The  county  records  show  that  its  rewards  were 
claimed  by  local  manufacturers  of  linen.  One  of  the  first 
instances  entered  was  that  of  Thomas  Chisman  of  York, 
who,  in  1694,  presented  to  the  court  of  this  county  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth  which  had  been  made  in  his  dwelling-house 
by  members  of  his  family.     On  the  same  occasion,  Thomas 

1  So  numerous  are  the  references  to  Itnen-wheels  id  Hits  Interval,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  them.  Among  the  articles  in 
use  which  appear  to  have  been  very  ofi«D  made  of  tliia  Virginian  linen, 
were  napkins.  In  one  inventory,  the  Osborne,  eighteen  will  be  found 
included  among  the  items  of  property  belonging  to  the  esta(«.  See 
Secordt  of  Henrico  Oountv,  vol.  1888-1007,  p.  860,  Va.  Stale  Ubmy. 

>  Ueuiiiii's  iilatulea,  VoL  111,  p.  136, 
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Fowler  offered  a  similar  piece.  In  the  course  of  the  eame 
year,  Chisinan  presented  a  second  piece  of  linen  cloth  and 
waa  allowed  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.^  The  same 
amount  of  tobacco  was  granted  for  the  same  reason  to  John 
Smith  of  Middlesex  in  1695,^  and  to  Thomas  Cocke  of 
Henrico.'  In  1697,  Tobias  Hall  of  Lancaster  claimed  the 
reward  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  cloth,  and  again 
in  1698.*  Among  the  manufacturers  of  linen  in  Middlesex 
were  Ralph  Wormeley,  who,  in  1684,  brought  into  court 
one  hundred  pounds  of  dressed  flax  fit  for  the  spindle; 
Captain  Henry  Creyk,  who  presented  seven  yards  of  cloth ; 
and  Richard  Parrott,  who  presented  thirty-five  yards. 
Thirty-three  yards  were  offered  by  other  persons.'  In 
1698,  the  court  of  Middlesex,  replying  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Governor  asking  to  what  extent  linen  had 
been  manufactured  in  this  county,  stated  that  the  quantity 
liad  amounted  annually  to  about  fifty  yards.' 

No  special  attempt  was  made  to  foster  by  the  offer  of 
statutory  encour^ement  the  growth  of  domestic  cotton 
manufacture,  although  Governor  Andros,  towards  the  close 

'  Becords  of  York  County,  vol.  1894-1697,  pp.  60,  74,  Va.  State  Library, 
An  order  of  York  court  authorized  the  jueticcs  of  the  peace  to  pay  the 
rewards  prescribed  by  Act  of  ABsembly ;  for  the  Grat  piece  of  linen,  600 
IbB.  of  tobacco;  for  the  secont),  400;  for  the  third,  200.  iTiuJ.,  p.  222. 
This  waa  in  lOUf). 

'  Seeords  of  Middlesex  Count!/,  origju^  vol.  1694-1706,  orders  Nov.  12, 
1895. 

*  Secords  of  Benrico  Couniy,  vol.  18S8-1697,  p.  606,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Becords  of  Lnncaater  Cottntj/,  original  vol.  1696-1702,  p.  82. 

'  Breorda  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1680-1894,  April  9,  1684. 
A  reward  waa  granted  to  Mr.  Bayley  of  Elizabeth  City  County  in  1896 
for  a  ■'prime  piece  of  Lynen,"  22  yards  in  length.  See  vol.  1694-1699, 
p.  117,  Va.  Slat«  Library.  Also,  in  16M,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Emperor  of 
Lower  Norfolk  (records  tor  1694,  November  13)  lor  "best  linen  cloth." 

*  Becords  of  Middteiex  County,  original  vol.  1694-1705,  p.  222.  The 
conrt  waa  doubtless  only  referring  to  what  had  been  presented  to  them 
to  secure  the  reward. 
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of  the  century,  took  steps  to  extend  the  culture  of  the 
plant  in  Virginia.  There  are  many  indications,  however, 
that  this  material  was  spun  in  considerable  quantities  in 
the  households  of  the  people.  In  a  letter  written  in  1685 
to  one  of  his  correspondents  in  England,  Colonel  Byrd 
refers  to  the  rivalry  among  bis  dependents  as  to  who  should 
spin  the  moat  cotton,  and  this  was  not  an  uncommon  case, 
as  is  revealed  by  the  number  of  spinning-wheels  included 
in  the  inventories,  the  use  of  which  could  not  have  been 
confined  to  wool  and  flax.' 

There  was  always  a  stronger  opposition  in  England  to 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  in  Virginia  than  to  the 
manufacture  of  linen.  The  author  of  the  Nova  Britannia, 
which  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Colony  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  English  people  to  the  many  advantages 
it  offered,  was  careful  to  depreciate  its  adaptability  to 
sheep  husbandry.  God,  he  declared,  had  denied  sheep  to 
Virginia,  and  yet  among  its  population  there  was  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  clothing.  He  predicted  that  this 
would  in  the  end  cause  the  Colony  to  become  a  market 
of  great  importance  for  the  sale  of  garments  of  English 
manufacture,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  restoring  the  Eng- 
lish trade  in  cloth,  now  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  in  spite 
of  the  anxiety  in  the  mother  countrj'  to  reestablish  it.^ 
From  an  early  period,  woollen  manufactures  were  carried 
on  in  a  small  way  in  the  homes  of  the  planters,  the  quan- 
tity thus  made  being  restricted  rather  by  the  paucity  of 
sheep  than  by  the  limited  facilities  for  production.  Colonel 
Mathews,  perhaps  the  leading  citizen'  of  Virginia  in  1646, 

1  Letters  of  William  Byrd,  March  8,  1686.  There  are  occasional  ref- 
erences  in  t!ie  inventoriea  of  this  period  to  collon-oards.  See  Seeordt  of 
Lower  Norfolk  Coutilg,  original  voL  1606-1703,  f.  p.  06. 

'  Nova  Britannia,  p.  22,  Force's  Hiatorical  TraeU,  vol.  I. 
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not  only  spun  linen  from  flax,  but  also  wove  clodi  of 
wool.  In  the  list  of  his  employees  there  appear  a  number 
of  artisans  for  this  purpose.^  In  1656,  the  authority  was 
given  to  Northampton  County  to  pass  laws  to  promote  and 
govern  its  own  manufactures,  among  which  the  woollen 
were  probably  of  importance.' 

In  1669,  a  regulation  was  adopted  prohibiting  tte  ex- 
portation of  wool,  among  other  articles.^  Seven  years 
later,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clothing  from  England  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people  became  so  great  that  the 
General  Assembly  determined  to  take  more  active  steps 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  woollen  manufactures. 
What  could  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  had  already 
been  illustrated  in  Governor  Berkeley's  success  in  furnish- 
ing his  own  household.  The  Assembly  estimated  that 
five  women,  or  the  same  number  of  children  of  ages  not 
exceeding  thirteen  years,  could  provide  clothing  for  thirty 
persons.  In  order  to  remove  the  objection  that  there  were 
no  looms  in  the  Colony,  the  court  of  each  county  was  in- 
structed to  set  up  one  of  these  machines  and  to  employ  a 
weaver  to  work  it.  A  failure  to  comply  with  this  order 
exposed  the  court  derelict  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco.*    In  1668,  the  scope  of  this  law  was  enlarged 

1  New  Description  of  Vii^ia,  pp.  14, 15,  Force's  BUtorical  Tracts, 
vol.  II.  It  Is  stated  bj  Aubre;  that  Davenant,  the  poet,  when  at  Paris 
duriDg  the  time  o£  the  Protectorate,  "  laid  an  ingenuous  design  to  carry  a 
considerable  number  of  artificers,  chiefly  weavers,  from  thence  to  Virginia, 
&nd  by  Mary,  the  Queen  MoCher's,  means  he  got  favour  from  the  King  of 
France  to  go  into  tlie  Prisons  and  pick  and  choose  ...  be  toolc  thirty- 
six,  as  I  remember,  and  not  more,  and  shipped  them,  and  aa  he  was  on 
bis  voyage  to  Virginia,  he  and  his  weavers  were  all  taken  by  the  ships 
then  belonging  to  the  Parriament  of  England." 

"  nening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  396.  *  Ibid.,  p.  488. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  238.  One  of  the  chains  against  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley in  the  Charles  City  Grieeanees,  1676  ( Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biographv,  vol.  III),  was  that  he  mlsappropnated  the  tobacco  levied 
for  the  encouragement  of  weavers. 
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by  conferring  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  different 
counties  the  authority  to  erect  houses  io  which  the  chil- 
dren of  indigent  parents  were  to  be  taught  the  art  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  as  well  as  other  trades,  these  children 
to  be  selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners.^ 

In  1671,  the  statute  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool, 
among  other  articles,  was  repealed  on  the  ground  that  the 
handicraftsmen  whose  trades  it  was  designed  to  aid  had 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.'  In  1682,  it  was  reenacted. 
Wool  and  woolfels  and  the  other  articles  named,  the  statute 
declared,  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Colony,  as  furnishing  necessary  materials  for  use,  and  also 
as  offering  subsistence  to  many  persons  because  they 
would  find  occupation  in  working  them  up.  The  penalty 
for  exporting  wool  and  woolfels  was  now  placed  at  forty 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  these  materials 
carried  out  of  the  country.  The  owner  of  the  ship  trans- 
porting it  forfeited  his  interest  in  the  vessel  if  aware  of 
its  presence  on  board,  while  the  master  and  seamen  were 
deprived  of  their  goods  and  chattels  for  their  participation 
in  the  act,  besides  being  made  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months.  If  any  person  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of  wool  and  woolfels  were  to 
be  exported  seized  upon  it,  he  was  entitled  to  one-half  of  it 
as  a  reward  for  furnishing  information  as  to  its  prospective 
illegal  removal.  The  collectors  were  instructed  to  an- 
nounce to  every  shipmaster  arriving,  the  passage  of  this 
statute,  and  to  insert  in  the  entry  bond  of  each  one,  a  con- 
dition that  he  should  observe  its  provisions.*  With  a  view 
of  encour^ing  the  manufacture  of  the  wool  thus  kept  in 
Vii^nia,  a  second  law  was  passed  in  1682,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  also  applicable  to  linen,  prescribing  that 
six  pounds  of  tobacco  should  be  paid  to  every  person  who 
1  Hening'B ffloriKes,  vol.  II,  p,  266.    'J6M,,p,287.    '26M.,  pp.  493-497. 
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brought  to  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  a 
yard  of  woollen  cloth  or  linsey-woolsey  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  wide,  the  same  to  be  examined  in  the  manner  required 
in  the  case  of  linen.  The  fact  that  it  was  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  person  delivering  it,  was  also  to  be 
shown  and  embodied  in  the  certificate  to  be  presented  to  the 
Assembly  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  reward.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  same  law,  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
granted  to  every  one  in  the  Colony  who  made  a  fur  or 
woollen  hat,  and  twelve  pounds  to  the  maker  of  every 
dozen  pair  of  worsted  hose  for  men  and  women.' 

The  rewards  offered  by  these  statutes  bad  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  directing  the  attention  of  the  plantei'S  to  local 
woollen  manufactures.  In  1684,  Ralph  Wormeley  pro- 
duced before  the  court  of  Middleses,  fourteen  yards  of 
woollen  cloth  woven  on  hia  estate.  Christopher  Wormeley, 
on  the  same  occasion,  presented  ninety-five  yards,  Captain 
Henry  Creyk  sixty-one,  John  Farrell  fifty-five,  and  Richard 
Parrott  thirty-four.  Forty-five  yards  were  brought  in  by 
different  planters  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  same 
court."  There  is  reason  to  think  that  persons  in  other 
counties  took  advantage  of  the  same  public  inducements 
to  manufacture  woollen  cloth. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  English  authorities  discouraged 
the  manufacture  of  every  form  of  cloth  in  Virginia,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  wool  and  woolfels,  and  the 
statute  passed  to  encourage  woollen  and  linen  production, 
should  have  been  regarded  with  the  strongest  disapproval 
by  the   English  Government.'    In  1683,  both  measures 

1  Hening'B  St4ftiites,  vol.  II,  p.  SM. 

"  Becordt  of  Middlesex  Couniy,  original  vol.  1680-169*,  April  9,  1684. 

*  Additional  Instructions  to  Howard,  1683,  clause  6,  British  Stale  Fnptrt, 

Colonial,  No.  82 ;  McDonald  Papert,  vol.  YI,  p.  2S3,  Va.  State  Librair. 
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were  expressly  disallowed  by  the  commissioQers  of  the 
customs  on  the  ground  that  they  diminished  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colony  ; 
weakened  the  dependence  of  the  colonial  population  upoa 
England;  curtailed  the  freight  which  was  furnished  to 
English  shipping,  and  thus  obstructed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  English  seamen ;  seriously  narrowed  the  mar- 
ket for  English  woollen  and  other  manufactures ;  advanced 
the  cost  of  tobacco  to  the  English  consumer  by  raising 
the  charges  of  navigation ;  and  finally,  reduced  the  volume 
of  the  customs."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  statute 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  linen  and  woollen  manufact- 
ures was  repealed  in  1684,  but  for  reasons  which  did  not 
include  the  opposition  of  the  English  Government  to  its 
continuation.  In  spite  of  the  advei-se  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, this  law  was  revived  in  1686,  to  continue  in 
force  for  four  years,  and  was  again  reenacted  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  to  remain  in  operation  until  the  close  of  1694.' 
In  the  famous  Act  tor  Ports,  a  duty  of  six  pence  was 
placed  on  exported  wool.  The  determination  of  the  local 
authorities  to  establish  woollen  manufactures  was  shown 
in  1693  in  the  valuable  privileges  estended  to  all  persons 
who  proposed  to  erect  fulling  mills;  if  such  persons 
owned  land  on  hut  one  side  of  a  stream,  they  could  have 
condemned  an  acre  on  the  other  side  for  the  convenience 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  their  mills,  provided  that 
there  were  no  housings  or  orchards  on  the  tracts  thus 
appropriated,* 

■  Report  of  the  Commiaaioners  of  Costoms,  16S3,  BritUK  State  Papem, 
Colonial,  No.  82 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  289,  Vtt.  Slate  Library. 

1  Ilening's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  60. 

*  Ibid ,  p.  110.  It  w!is  in  this  jear  tliat  the  Act  for  reviving  the  ■'  Act 
for  the  Advancement  of  the  Manufactures  of  the  Growth,  of  thia  Country  " 
was  suspended  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Androa.  See  Secorda  of 
Middteaex  County,  origiual  Toi.  ia70-I«94,  p.  006. 
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During  his  tenure  of  the  governorship,  Nicholson  recom- 
mended to  the  English  Government  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  discourage  woollen  manufactures  in  the 
Colony,  an  additional  indication  that  the  opposition  of  the 
mother  country  to  these  manufactures  bad  proved  ineffec- 
tive. Nicholson  was  justly  charged  by  Beverley  with  gross 
inconsistency  in  this  recommendation,  for  in  the  same  let- 
ter, he  had  informed  the  English  authorities  that  the  price 
of  tobacco  had  sunk  to  such  a  point  that  the  people  were 
unable  to  purchase  clothing,  which,  as  Beverley  remarked 
with  some  bitterness,  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  planters 
were  to  go  naked.^  Nicholson  was  really  advising  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  law  which  it  was  impossible  for  that  body 
to  put  in  operation.  To  suppress  the  brancli  of  domestic 
manufacture  to  which  he  referred,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  instruct  constables  to  visit  the  different  homes 
in  their  respective  districts  and  destroy  every  loom  and 
spindle.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  duty,  if  performed 
at  all,  would  have  been  performed  with  reluctance  by  the 
officers  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  their  sympathy  with 
their  own  people  and  the  injury  which  they  would  have 
been  indicting  upon  their  own  interests.  It  is  even  proba- 
ble that  these  ofGcers  would  have  openly  connived  at  the 
disregard  of  such  an  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the  part  of  the 
population  at  large;  but,  admitting  that  they  might  have 
sought  with  zeal  and  honesty  to  carry  out  their  instructions, 
the  distance  between  the  plantations,  and  the  remote  life 
which  the  inhabitants  led,  would  have  been  fatal  obstacles 
to  success  in  any  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  local  manufact- 
ures altogether.  A  prohibitory  Act  of  this  kind  would 
not  have  had  the  approval  of  any  class  in  the  Colony,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  population  would  have  prompted 
a  general  combination  to  defeat  the  officers  of  the  law, 
1  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  83,  8*. 
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Parliament  was  too  wise  to  consider  the  suggestion  of 
Micholson  seriously;  but  in  1699,  it  adopted  the  rule  that 
no  wool  or  woollen  goods  produced  by  the  plantations  in 
America  should  be  transported  from  one  Colony  to  another, 
or  from  one  point  in  a  Colony  to  another  point  in  the  same 
Colony,  or  to  any  foreign  place  whatever.*  Only  a  few 
years  before,  the  English  Government  had  expressed  the 
most  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  order  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  forbidding  the  exportation  of  wool  or 
woolfels,  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Navigation  laws.  England  had  now  become  appre- 
hensive lest  the  transfer  of  wool  and  woolfels  from  Colony 
to  Colony  should  diminish  the  volume  of  her  own  trade 
in  clothing  with  her  American  possessions.  There  was  in 
the  statute  no  prohibition  of  the  making  of  woollen  goods 
for  private  use. 

It  was  the  logical  effect  of  these  restrictive  laws  relatr 
ing  to  navigation  and  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen 
products,  that  they  stimulated  a  manufacturing  spirit  in 
the  Colonies,  The  Navigation  Acts  were  passed  chiefly 
because  England  was  unable  to  compete  with  Holland  m 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  owing  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness with  which  a  cargo  could  be  transported  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  latter  nationality.  The  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  had 
signified  to  the  planters  of  Vii^nia  not  only  the  payment 
of  higher  freight  rates  in  the  conveyance  of  their  tobacco 
to  England,  but  the  payment,  moreover,  of  higher  prices 
for  the  goods  which  they  purchased  from  the  English  mer- 
chants for  their  servants,  slaves,  and  their  own  families. 
This  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  now  that  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Hollanders  was  removed,  the  merchants  of  the 
mother  country  were  only  restrained  in  their  charges  by 
competition  among  themselves.  During  the  years  in  which 
'  10  and  11  William  aod  Mary,  cb.  X. 
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the  value  o£  tobacco  sank  very  low,  any  addition  to  tlie 
rates  of  transportation,  however  small,  or  to  the  price  of 
manufactured  articles  imported,  however  trivial,  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  in  still  further  depressing  the  condition  of  the 
people.  At  once,  there  arose  a  desire  to  make  at  home  all 
the  goods  which  were  needed  in  the  plantation  households.' 
This  was  a  measure  of  economy  inevitaUy  suggested  hy 
the  circumstances.  On  several  occasions,  the  House  of 
Burgesses  holdly  protested  against  the  imposition  of  new- 
duties  on  tobacco,  on  the  ground  that  all  measures  tending 
to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  Virginians  in  the  commodity 
inclined  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  manufacturing  on 
their  own  account,  because  their  ability  to  purchase  articles 
of  English  production  had  been  impaired.^  In  an  address 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1692, 
that  body  was  warned  that  unless  the  people  were  supplied 
from  the  mother  country  with  an  abundance  of  the  goods 
which  they  needed  and  at  the  proper  season  in  the  year, 
"great  inconveniences  were  likely  to  follow  by  the  plant- 
ers being  forced  to  betake  themselves,  as  many  of  them 
had  already  begun,  to  the  improving  and  making  several 
commodities  "  *  usually  brought  to  them  from  England. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  quotation  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Colony  looked  upon  a  general  system  of  local  manu- 
factures as  a  condition  precipitated  by  low  prices  or  de- 

'  This  was  observed  in  a  marked  degree  in  1681.  In  the  course  of  thai 
year,  William  Filihugh  wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  EnglaDd,  "that  little 
wool  was  lo  be  obtained  in  his  part  of  Virginia  at  that  time,  because  it 
had  been  converted  by  tie  people  into  wearing  apparel."  August  24, 
1681. 

"  Address  of  Burgesses  to  the  King,  November,  1685,  BriCiih  State 
Papen,  Coioniul  EtiCrj/  Book,  Virginian  Assembly  No.  86 ;  McDonald 
Paptra,  vol.  VTI,  p.  331,  Virginia  State  Library.  See  also  Hening's  Stat- 
vtei,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  34,  36. 

•  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  pp.  38,  39.  See 
also  Beverley's  HUlorj/  of  Virginia,  pp.  261,  262. 
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ficient  supplies  from  abroad.  There  was  no  disposition 
among  the  inhabitants  to  foster  manufactores  on  a  large 
and  important  scale  independently  of  the  pressure  of 
these  merely  temporary  influences.  They  probably  did 
not  seriously  object  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1699, 
since  it  was  in  direct  conformity,  so  far  as  wool  was  con- 
cerned, with  the  letter  an<{  spirit  of  their  own  statute  passed 
in  1682.  The  Virginians,  when  they  made  clothing  at  all, 
made  it  not  for  shipment,  but  for  their  own  use.  The 
Colony  was  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry 
at  this  early  period  to  render  the  exportation  of  wool  very 
profitable,  aud  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  becoming  a 
seat  of  woollen  manufactures  beyond  the  point  of  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  its  own  plantations.  As  early  as  1700, 
it  had  grown  to  be  the  habit  of  the  people  to  mix  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  garments  for 
the  use  of  their  negroes  and  white  servants,  but  although 
this  form  of  manufacture  was  carried  to  such  a  point  of 
development  by  1710  that  one  county  alone  in  that  year 
produced  forty  thousand  yards  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  cloth,  nevertheless,  it  was  expressly  stated  by  Spots- 
wood  that  this  manufacture  had  sprung  from  necessity 
rather  than  from  inclination ;  that  the  people  gave  little 
promise  of  attaining  to  skill  in  it ;  and  that  the  clothing 
obtained  in  this  manner  really  cost  more  than  that  which 
was  imported  when  tobacco  was  commanding  a  high  price.' 
While  the  amount  of  clothing  manufactured  in  the 
households  of  the  planters  was  always  diminished  by  any 
advance  in  the  value  of  tobacco,  since  their  abUity  to  buy 
English  goods  of  this  character  was  thereby  increased, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  in  any  year  or  series  of 
years,  however  prosperous,  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
garments  for  rough  domestic  use  fell  into  abeyance.  From 
'  Lettera  of  ffovernor  SpoUaood,  voL  1,  p.  72. 
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the  middle  of  the  century  to  the  close,  there  are  few  in- 
ventories of  large  personal  estates  among  the  items  of 
which  wool-cards  and  woollen-wheels  do  not  appear.  A 
few  Lnstances  drawn  from  different  periods  may  be  given. 
Edward  Jones  of  Henrico  had  four  spinning-wheels; 
William  Porteus  of  Lower  Norfolk  and  Richard  Pargatis 
of  Middlesex,  two  each ;  John  NichoUa  of  Lower  Norfolk 
and  Nicholas  Gage  of  Lancaster, one  each.'  Joseph  Croshaw 
of  York  left  three  woollen-wheels."  In  1670,  a  woollen- 
wheel  and  two  reels  formed  a  part  of  the  Hubbard  estate,' 
and  also  of  the  estate  of  John  March  of  the  same  county.* 
A  pair  of  wool-cards  were  in  the  same  year  included  in 
the  Bond  estate.*  The  Newell  estate  possessed  nine  pairs." 
John  Collins  of  York  owned  eleven  and  John  Hubbard 
eight  wool-cards,^  William  Marshall  of  Elizabeth  City 
eighteen,^  Henry  Spratt  of  Lower  Norfolk  five,'  and  Henry 
Jones  of  Henrico  four,  and  Thomas'Osbome  two."*    The 

1  Reeordt  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  Ifi88-1697,  pp.  628,  630,  Va.  StAto 
Librarf ;  Records  of  Middlettx  Counts/,  original  vol.  16S4-1703,  p.  22 ; 
Seeords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  16)15-1703,  f.  p.  96  ; 
Bfcords  of  Lanfa$ter  County,  original  vol.  1690-1700,  p,  97  ;  Recorde  of 
Lower  Norfolk  County,  vol.  1888-1605,  p.  198.  The  references  to  woollen- 
wheels  in  the  records  of  thia  county  are  very  numerous. 

s  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1064-1072,  p,  266,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Jftiy,,p.  464. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1687-1691,  p.  40.  The  list  of  owners  of  woollen-wheels 
might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  In  some  cases,  the  wheel  and 
support  were  made  of  black  walnut.  See  Henry  Randolph's  estate,  Ben- 
ords  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  428,  Va,  State  Library. 

»  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  448,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Ibtd.,  vol.  167&-16e4,  p.  140. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  1077-1682,  p.  106 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  310,  Va.  State 
Library. 

*  Record*  of  Elizabeth  Cits  Connt^,  voL  1664-1600,  p.  300,  Ta.  State 

*  Record*  of  Loaer  Norfolk  County,  (iT\?!inaX  io\.  1686-1605,  f.  p.  95. 

"0  Records  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1607,  pp.  361,  630,  Va.  State 
Ltbiary. 
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inventories   of    Middlesex,   Lancaster,   and   the    Eastern 
Shore  disclose  an  equal  number. 

The  presence  of  the  loom  is  also  shown  in  a  number 
of  cases.  In  1668,  William  Parker,  a  former  servant  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr.,  owned  and  operated  a  machine 
of  this  character  in  York  with  valuable  encouragement 
from  the  county,*  Many  years  later,  there  was  recorded 
in  Elizabeth  City  an  indenture,  by  the  terms  of  which 
John  Stringer  was  bound  out  for  a  period  of  five  years  to 
serve  as  an  apprentice  of  Charles  Combs  and  his  wife  in 
the  trade  of  a  weaver.'  John  West  of  Lower  Norfolk, 
William  Glover,  William  Cocke,  and  Martin  Elam  of 
Henrico,  John  Wallop  of  Accomac,  and  Charles  Kelly 
of  Lancaster  were  owners  of  looms.*  William  Phillips, 
also  of  Accomac,  a  weaver  by  profession,  was  a  man  of 
-  property ;  in  1696,  he  is  found  buying  a  plantation  in  that 
county  covering  one  hundred  acres.*  The  manufacture  of 
these  looms  extended  to  blankets  and  to  fiannel.^ 

>  Records  of  York  County,  Tol.  1684-1672,  p.  285,  Va.  Stain  Libraiy. 

s  Secordx  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  )684-1699,  p.  113,  Ta.  SlaU 
Libraiy.  In  16H9,  Stringer  had  bound  himself  out  aa  an  appTentice  to  a 
cooper.  See  Ibid.,  p.  3dl.  Edmond  Swtmey  of  this  count;  also  owned  a 
loom.     Ibid.,  p.  40i. 

•  Becorda  o/  Lotner  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1676-1666,  f,  p.  109 ; 
Recordt  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  pp.  284,  706,  Va.  State 
Library;  Recordi  of  Acccmac  County,  original  »ol.  1692-1715,  p.  18; 
Records  of  LaneasUr  County,  original  vol.  1606-1702,  p.  96.  There  are 
also  many  references  to  wool-combs. 

*  Recordt  of  Accomac  County,  original  vol.  1893-1716,  p.  118. 

»  Records  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1602-1707,  pp.  23S, 
263  ;  Retorda  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1897,  p.  662.  The  Inventoiy 
of  William  Taylor  of  Accomac  County  included  "  35  yards  of  Vbrginia 
cloth,"  original  vol.  1692-1716,  p.  201.  Referencea  to  "  Virginia  stock- 
ings" will  be  found  in  Records  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1680- 
1694,  orders  April  9, 1681,  and  in  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1694-1897, 
p.  292,  Va.  State  Library.  For  Virginian  cloth,  napkins,  and  towels,  aee 
Record*  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  360.    It  should  be  bwne 
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The  wills  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  record  in  the 
county  courts  indicate  that  there  were  many  negroes,  more 
especially  of  the  female  sex,  who  had  been  carefully  edu- 
cated to  take  part  in  domestic  manufacture.  After  the 
cloth  had  been  made,  it  was  converted  into  suits,  either  by 
the  slaves  or  by  the  servants.  Byrd,  in  his  instructions 
to  bis  English  merchants  to  send  him  mechanics,  oc- 
casionally wrote  for  a  tailor,  stating  that  the  term  of  the 
one  then  in  his  employment  was  on  the  point  of  expiring.^ 
The  conditions  upon  which  such  tradesmen  were  engaged 
doubtless  varied  in  different  instances.  The  covenants  into 
which  Luke  Mathews,  a  tailor  of  Hereford,  entered  with 
Thomas  Landon  of  Virginia  were  probably  fairly  repre- 
sentative ;  Mathews  bound  himself  to  serve  Landon  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  his  term  to  begin  when  he  reached  the 
Colony ;  the  remuneration  was  to  be  six  pence  a  day  when 
working  for  members  of  Landon's  family,  but  when  for 
other  persons,  he  was  to  he  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor,  whatever  it  might  be.' 

There  were  cases  in  which  tailors  bound  by  covenants 
had,  before  the  date  of  their  indentures,  acquired  or  in- 
herited such  large  means,  or  bad  enjoyed  such  opportunities 

in  mind  that  only  a  portion  of  the  coonty  records  ot  the  aeventeeuth 
century  have  surrived  to  the  present  day.  Thoee  which  nere  destroyed 
woald  have  thrown  still  farther  light  on  the  extent  of  locaJ  manufacture. 

^  Lettert  of  William  Syrd,  May  31,  1386.  One  of  Uie  white  servants 
of  Robert  Beverley,  Sr,,  was  a  tailor,  who  very  probably  had  been  im- 
ported. See  inventory  on  file  at  Middlesex  C,  H.  Among  the  servants 
who  were  brought  over  in  the  First  Supply  (IftOS)  were  six  tailors.  A 
tailor  formed  one  of  the  company  of  voyagers  of  IQOT.  See  Worki  of 
CapU  John  Smith,  pp.  390,  412.  In  many  cases,  the  wealthy  planters 
imported  from  England  the  clothes  worn  by  these  servants  and  slaves. 
See  LeUers  of  Hilliam  Byrd,  Miy  31,  1686. 

'  Becorda  of  Middlesex  Cuntui/,  original  vol.  lOOi-lTOS,  p.  14.  Landon 
afterwards  removed  for  a  time  to  Carolina,  and  before  doing  so,  entered 
into  a  second  agreement  with  Matbewo.     See  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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to  accumulate  property  in  the  hours  during  which  they 
were  not  engaged  for  their  masters,  that  they  were  able  to 
purchase  their  freedom.^  Many  of  the  persons  who  fol- 
lowed this  calling  secured  a  livelihood  by  working  by  the 
day  or  by  the  special  task.  In  1678,  Philip  Thomas  of 
Henrico  brought  in  a  statement  of  indebtedness  against 
Captain  Crews  of  that  county,  which  showed  that  he  had 
for  forty-two  days  and  a  half  been  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  latter  under  an  agreement  promising  him  twenty 
pounds  of  tobacco  each  day.  Among  the  other  articles  of 
clothing  made  by  Thomas  during  tliis  time  was  a  pair  of 
leather  drawers.'  In  1692,  the  estate  of  Robert  Booth 
owed  to  John  Bradford,  a  tailor,  the  sum  of  one  pound 
sterling,  eighteen  shillings  and  six  pence.*  William  Murray 
of  Elizabeth  City  County  was,  in  1697,  sued  by  John  Nelson, 
also  a  tailor,  for  the  amount  which  had  been  determined 
upon  as  his  reward  for  services  extending  over  six  weeks. 
This  was  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.*  Some  years 
previously  a  tailor  residing  in  Rappahannock  County  had 
charged  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  making  a  coat,  seventy 
for  making  a  leather  waistcoat,  and  ninety  for  making  a 
complete  suit.'  The  charges  in  Lancaster  at  this  time 
were  somewhat  higher.  The  remuneration  asked  for 
making  a  coat  was  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  for  a 
pair  of  breeches  twenty  pounds.*     Hatters  were  not  un- 

>  Secorda  of  Bappahannock  Couatu,  vol,  )06&-1672,  p.  200,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'  liecordt  0/  Henrico  Countji,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  154,  Va.  State  Library. 
lliese  "  drawers  "  were  probably  a  pair  of  breeches,  as  this  term  was  in 
that  age  very  often  applied  to  thin  article  of  dress. 

'  Secorda  of  York  County,  vol.  100O-1801,  p.  180,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Becordg  of  Elizabeth  City  Counts,  vol.  10B1-1C90,  pp.  160,  184,  Vi. 
Stale  Library. 

'  Becordi  of  Bappahannock  County,  vol.  1608-1672,  p.  248,  Va.  Slate 
Library, 

•  Records  of  Lancaiter  Countu,  orlgmal  vol.  1690-1700,  p.  79.    The 
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known  in  the  Colony ;  William  Harrison  of  Henrico 
followed  this  trade,  and  the  names  of  others  might  be 
mentioned.' 

A  curious  instance  which  throws  light  upon  the  social 
standing  of  the  men  in  the  Colony  who  were  engaged  in 
these  trades  is  recorded  in  York  County.  James  Bullock, 
a  tailor,  entered  into  a  wager  with  Mr.  Mathew  Slader 
that  in  a  race  to  take  place  between  their  horses  he  would 
prove  the  winner.  The  court,  instead  of  allowing  him 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  the  bet,  which  he  seems  to 
have  won,  fined  him  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  for  laborers  to  participate 
in  horse-racing,  this  being  a  sport  reserved  exclusively 
for  gentlemen.  Tailors,  nevertheless,  were  considered 
sufficiently  respectable  to  act  as  the  attorneys  of  leading 
planters  in  special  transactions,  and  also  in  a  long  course 
of  business.^ 

There  are  numerous  indications  that  the  tailors  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  In  1674,  Henry  Chaney 
of  Accomac,  a  member  of  this  trade,  purchased  a  planta- 

following  tailor's  bill  is  from  tlie  Lancaster  records,  original  vol.  1690- 
1700,  p.  70  ;  "John  Mallls,  Dt,  for  work  done,  205  lbs.  tobacco;  allowed 
George  Chilton,  for  one  garment,  50  lbs.;  Thos.  Yerby,  D'.,  for  work  done, 
225  Ibs-i  John  Davis,  D',  for  making  Beven  women's  jackets,  TO  tbs.;  for 
makJDg  a  coat  tor  y!  wife,  60  lbs. ;  for  altering  a  pair  of  plush  britches,  20 
lbs.;  Henry  Stonam,  IK,  for  y'.  wife  and  daughter's  jackett,  80  lbs.;  for 
y;  britches,  20  lbs.;  coat,  40  lbs.;  y'.  boys'  jackets,  20  lbs.;  y.  son's 
britches,  25  lbs.;  ye  eldest  son's  ticking  suite,  60  lbs.;  John  Travers' 
ticking  suite,  60  lbs. ;  Wm.  Smith,  D;  to  making  one  vest  and  loose  coat, 
90  lbs.;  Wm.  Goodridge,  1)r,  to  making  a  dimity  waistcoat,  serge  suite,  2 
cotton  waistcoats,  and  y.  dimity  coat,  185  lbs,;  Richard  Alderaon,  K, 
for  a  pr.  of  buR  gloves,  100  lbs.;  for  one  neck  cloth,  12  lbs, ;  a  pr.  stock- 
inga,  etc.,  120  lbs.;  for  a  pr.  leather  britcbes,  pr.  Callimanco  britches,  60 
lbs.;  for  a  coat  making,  40  lbs."  This  bill  was  brought  into  court  by 
Jobn  Danicll,  administraCor  of  Noah  Rogers.  ^ 

»  Seconh  of  Henrico  Count!/,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  229,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  BecoTdt  of  York  County,  vol.  1671-1004,  p.  84,  Va.  State  Library. 
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tion  which  included  one  thousand  acres  in  its  area.'  A 
few  years  previous  to  this,  John  Watterson  of  Northamp- 
ton had  bought  four  hundred  and  forty-four  acres, ^  In 
Rappahannock,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  Joseph 
Smith,  Thomas  Winslow,  and  Herman  Skilderman  arc 
found  selling  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  owned,* 
John  Elder  of  Lower  Norfolk  purchased  three  hundred 
and  seven  acres.  A  few  years  later,  John  Winder  of  the 
same  county  bought  one  hundred.*  In  1660,  John  Walker 
of  Lancaster  was  in  possession  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
acres ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  John  Carpenter  of  the 
same  county  sold  five  hundred,^  and  Nicholas  West  of 
Middlesex  purchased  two  hundred.*  It  is  probable  that 
in  all  of  these  instances  the  area  of  ground  held  by  the 
tailors  named  was  very  much  in  excess  of  that  which  has 
been  mentioned. 

The  list  of  artificers  for  whom  the  London  Company 
advertised  in  1609  did  not  include  tanners,  curriers,  and 
shoemakers,  from  which  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  cor- 
poration expected  to  furnish  the  settlers  with  shoes  from 
England  in  addition  to  every  other  form  of   clothing.^ 

1  Seeordt  of  Accomac  Covntg,  original  vol.  1GT3-16T5,  p.  192. 

*  Secord*  o/  Iforthampton  County,  original  vol.  1666-1668,  p.  32, 

*  Becords  of  SappaMnnocle  Counts,  vol.  1605-1699,  pp.  76,  ITO  ;  Ibid., 
vol.  1677-1682,  p.  148 ;  see  alao  John  Owen,  /6M.,  vol.  1682-1692,  pp.  79, 
80,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Beeords  of  Loiter  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1666-1676,  p.  117; 
Ibid.,  vol.  I6T6-1686,  p.  23.  Bryant  Cahill,  a  tailor,  owned  two  lots  in 
Norfolk  town  in  1692.  Ibid.,  original  vol.  1686-1695,  t  p.  186.  William 
Simpson,  another  tailor,  owned  one  lot  in  York  town.  See  Becord* 
of  Y»rk  County,  vol.  1691-1701,  p.  196,  Va.  Slate  Library, 

*  Becords  of  Laneaiter  Countt/,  original  vol.  1654-1 702,  p.  390 ;  Ibid., 
vol.  1666-1682,  p.  36.  Thomas  Thompson  of  this  county  was  also  a  land- 
owner.   See  Ibid.,p.  289. 

*  Seeords  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1673-1685,  p.  72. 
'  Brown'a  Oenetis  of  the  United  States,  pp.  363,  366. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  enumeration  given  by  the  author 
o£  Nova  Britannia  of  the  artificers  whose  services  would 
be  required  in  Virginia ;  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
tradesmen  just  named  were  omitted,  the  explanation  being 
that  the  author  was  anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Colony,  and  was,  therefore,  careful  not  to  present  it  as 
a  possible  rival  of  the  English  people  in  any  branch  of 
trade  in  which  they  were  largely  engaged.  He  wished  to 
make  them  favorable  to  Virginia  by  showing  that  an  in- 
crease in  its  population  would  cause  it  to  become  a  larger 
market  for  the  sale  of  English  manufactured  goods,  and 
in  that  character  grow  in  importance  each  year.  In  the 
broadside  issued  by  the  Company  in  1611,  tanners  and 
shoemakers  were  among  those  to  whom  inducements  to 
emigrate  were  offered ; '  and  these  inducements  proved 
effective,  for  it  is  known  that  there  were  shoemakers  and 
tanners  in  the  Colony  in  1616  who  followed  their  trades 
as  well  as  cultivated  the  ground.^  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  Company  was  still  anxious  not  to  create  the  im- 
pression in  England  that  the  settlers  would  he  able  to 
manufacture  their  own  supply  of  shoes.  When  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  from  among  its  members  to  report 
npon  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  development 
of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  College  in  Virginia,  they 
recommended  that  smiths,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  brick- 
makers,  potters,  and  husbandmen  should  he  sent  over,^  hut 
made  no  reference  to  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoemakers, 
who,  it  is  true,  were  not  especially  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  in  view.  In  1648,  Samuel  Mathews,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  spinners  and  weavers  among  his  servants 

I  Brown's  GeneaU  of  the  United  States,  p.  445. 
*  Bolfe's  Virginia  in  1816,  Va.  HUtoHcal  BegUter,  vol.  I,  No.  lU,  p.  107. 
■  Abttract*  of  Proix«dingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toL  I, 
p.  IS. 
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and  slaves,  owned  a  tannery  and  employed  eight  shoe- 
makers, a  number  so  great  that  they  must  have  been 
engaged  in  part  in  making  shoes  for  sale. 

There  are  many  indications  in  the  records  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  both  tanners  and 
shoemakers  constituted  a  class  of  importance  in  the  Col- 
ony, including  those  who  were  free  as  well  as  those  who 
were  serving  under  articles  of  indenture.  It  was  not 
infrequent  that  the  sons  of  planters  were  apprenticed  to 
these  trades.'  Beverley  declared  that  the  workmanship 
of  the  tanner  and  shoemaker  was  so  careless  and  defective 
that  the  people  were  unwilling  to  use  the  product  of  their 
rude  skill  whenever  shoes  of  English  manufacture  could 
be  obtained.  This  statement  was  undoubtedly  exagger- 
ated. That  shoes  made  in  the  mother  country  were  pre- 
ferred, was  natural  enough,  but  tliat  the  trade  either  of 
the  tanner  or  the  shoemaker  languished  in  Virginia  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
county  courts.  There  were  few  planters  of  easy  fortune 
who  did  not,  like  Colonel  Mathews,  have  tradesmen  of 
this  character  in  their  employment.  Colonel  Edmund 
Scarborough,  in  a  complaint  which  he  entered  in  the  court 
of  Northampton  County  in  16C2,  mentions  incidentally 
that  he  had  nine  shoemakers  in  his  service,  and  that  he 
had  been  at  a  heavy  charge  in  tanning  leather  and  mak- 
ing shoes.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  local  authorities  for  supplying  the  public 
wants  in  these  particulars.  He  petitioned  tliat  Nathaniel 
Bradford,  a  currier  by  trade,  should  be  punished  for  hia 
failure  to  perform  the  duties  which  the  law  imposed 
upon  all  who  followed  that  business.^     Bradford  was  the 

»  Secorda  of  BappahanHOck  Coujtty,  vol.  1896-1699,  p.  112,  Va,  State 
Jiibmry. 

'  Becordatflfortbampton  County,  original,  vol.  1657-1664,  p.  163.   "Ilia 
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owner  of  a  tan-house  and  a  shoemaker's  shop,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  in  possession  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  hides  and  forty-six  lasts.^  Daniel  Harrison  of 
Lancaster  gave  employment  to  three  shoemakers.  Hia 
personal  estate  included,  when  appraised,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  sides  of  leather,  seventy-two  pairs  of 
shoes,  thirty-seven  awls,  and  twenty-six  paring  knives, 
twelve  dozen  lasts,  and  numerous  currier's  and  tanner's 
tools.'  Richard  Willis  and  Ralph  Wormeley,  who  were 
planters  of  wealth,  left  large  quantities  of  sole  leather  * 
and  hides.  This  was  also  true  of  Mathew  Hubbard  of 
York.* 

The  leading  planters  were  in  the  habit  of  importing 
shoemakers  from  England  for  the  same  reasons  that 
moved  them  to  bring  in  representatives  of  other  trades. 
Fitzhugh,  writing  to  John  Cooper,  one  of  his  London 
correspondents,  in  1692,  requests  him  to  send  over  to 
Virginia  several  shoemakers,  with  lasts,  awls,  and  knives, 

following  1b  from  the  Tork  lecords;  "It  b  thia  da;  agreed  between 
ye  Court  on  behaU  of  themaelveB  and  ye  whole  Connty  of  York,  and 
WilliaiD  Heynard  Calvert,  who  intermarried  with  the  relict  of  Jotin 
Heyward  decl,  and  the  said  William  did  for  his  part  engage  himself  and 
negroea  that  ye  tanne  house  and  pitu  and  other  things  appertaining  shall 
he  maintained  and  kept  at  bia  and  their  charge  as  ye  County's  tan  honse 
and  pitta  for  7  years  from  thia  time,  (the  same  being  on  ye  said  John 
Beyward'H  plantation  in  New  Poquoson),  also  to  take  all  ye  bydea  of  ye 
County  that  shall  be  brought  him  and  allow  for  them  according  to  Act  of 
Assembly,  also  to  tann,  cnny  and  make  ahoea  of  ye  saJd  hides  and  sell 
them  at  ye  ratio  appointed  by  ye  said  Act.  In  consideration  whereof  the 
Court  hereby  order  that  ye  said  William  shall  have  paid  him  and  his  heirs 
at  ye  next  leavy  4400  lbs.  of  tobacco  as  convenient  as  can  be."  Becorda 
of  York,  vol.  1657-1802,  p.  373,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  BecoTcU  of  Northampton  CouiUji,  original  vol,  1682-1697, 1  p.  213. 

"  BecoTds  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1074-1678,  f.  p.  43. 

■  Reeordt  of  Stiddletex  County,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  7u  ;  Jbtd., 
original  vol.  1604-1703,  p.  128. 

•  Becorda  of  York  Coanty,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  468,  Va.  SUte  Library. 
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together  with  half  a  hundred  shoemaker's  thread,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  train  oil  and  proper  colorings 
for  leather.  He  had  set  up  a  tan-house  and  wished  to 
convert  the  product  into  shoes  on  his  own  plantation.' 
The  need  of  importing  shoemakers  was  prohably  greater 
in  the  Northern  Neck,  in  which  part  of  the  Colony  Fitz- 
hugh  resided,  than  in  the  older  communities,  where  the 
representatives  of  the  trades  were  more  numerous  and 
more  skilful. 

The  county  records  of  that  period  contained  many 
indentures  between  planters  and  shoemakers.  Of  these, 
a  fair  example  was  the  contract  between  Robert  Gate  and 
Peter  Wyke  of  Henrico  in  1679.  Gate  entered  into  bonds 
to  serve  Wyke  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  was  to  be 
exempted  from  the  task  of  planting  and  tending  tobacco, 
but  was  required  to  perform  all  other  agricultural  work; 
he  was  to  receive  by  way  of  remuneration,  food,  drink, 
apparel,  washing,  and  lodging,  and  when  his  ^^ement 
expired,  a  good  suit  and  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn  were 
to  be  given  him.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Gate 
was  engaged  principally  for  his  knowledge  of  the  shoe- 
maker's trade,  he  was  also  expected  to  make  himself  use- 
ful in  other  branches  of  industry-^  This  was  probably 
the  case  with  all  classes  of  mechanics  who  earned  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  employment  of  landowners  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Many  of  the  tanners  were  men  of  considerable  property. 
The  personalty  of  Roger  Long  of  York  was  valued  at  sixty- 
four  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings,  and  he  owned  in  the  form 
of  debts  to  liim,  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.* 
In  several  instances  in  Lower  Norfolk  County,  members 

1  Letters  of  WUliam  Fltghunh,  Jolf  4,  1692. 

>  Xecords  of  Btnrico  County,  toL  1088-1607,  p.  86,  Vft.  State  Libnirj. 

'  Record*  of  Tort  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  475,  Va.  State  Library. 
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of  this  trade  bought  or  disposed  of  valuable  and  extensive 
tracts  of  land.  Thus  in  1691,  James  Jackson  sold  one 
hundred  acres,  and  George  Valentine  purchased  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.'  A  few  years  previously,  Thomas  Nicol- 
aon  of  Accomac  had  sold  four  hundred.^  The  shoemakers 
of  the  Colony  were  probably  in  possession  of  still  larger 
areas  of  ground.  In  1681,  Joseph  Carling  of  Lower  Nor- 
folk bought  one  hundred  acres;  James  Loun,  a  few  years 
later,  the  same  number,  and  Benjamin  Robert  one-half  that 
area.3  Tliomas  Sadler,  a  shoemaker  of  Rappahannock, 
purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  a  single  occasion. 
If  the  leather  produced  in  the  Colony  was  as  defective 
as  Beverley  represented  it  to  have  been,*  the  fact  was  not 
to  he  attributed  to  lack  of  legislative  attention;  tanners, 
curriers,  and  shoemakers  were  subject  to  very  careful 
restrictions  in  following  their  callings.  In  order  to  en- 
sure its  proper  condition,  no  leather  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  vat  until  the  lime  had  been  thoroughly  soaked, 
nor  was  the  leather  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there  until  it 
had  become  over-limed.  The  currier  was  not  permitted 
to  use  salt  in  its  preparation,  and  if  he  did  so,  he  was  to 
pay  the  owner  of  the  hide  ten  shillings  as  a  fine  for  the 
offence.  He  was  sufifered  to  charge  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  for  a  bundle  of  ten  hides  or  six  dozen  calf-skins. 
The  shoemaker  was  forbidden  to  work  up  leather  which 
had  not  been  legally  sealed  as  well-tanned  and  well-cur- 
ried. He  was  to  use  only  thread  that  was  sound,  twisted, 
and  waxed  or  rosined.  The  stitches  were  to  be  drawn 
with  the  utmost  care.      The  inspectors  or  viewers  were 

»  Beccrit  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1686-1696, 1,  p.  164  ; 
Ibid.,  original  to).  1676-1686,  p.  114. 

*  Secords  of  Accomac  County,  original  vol.  1670-1690,  p.  159. 

'  Secoris  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1676-1686,  t.  p.  104 ; 
Ibid.,  original  vol.  1686-1696.  f.  pp.  163, 179. 

•  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p-  239. 
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instructed  to  appropriate  all  leather  that  was  badly  tanned 
or  curried,  and  all  boots,  shoes,  and  bridles  manufactured 
from  defective  material.  Six  persons  were  appointed 
as  inspectors  and  they  were  required  to  perform  their 
duties  in  open  court.  Acceptance  of  bribes,  or  the  exaction 
of  a  larger  amount  than  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  exposed 
them  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  sterling.  If  they  refused 
to  place  their  stamp  on  leather  of  good  quality,  they  were 
mulcted  forty  shillings.  Five  pounds  sterling  conSFtituted 
the  penalty  for  declining  to  accept  the  of&ce  of  inspector. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  leather  consisted  of  the 
skin  of  the  ox,  steer,  bull,  cow,  calf,  deer,  goat,  and  sheep.^ 
The  first  Act  interdicting  the  exportation  of  hides  from 
Virginia  was  passed  in  1632.  It  was  designed  to  apply 
to  the  skins  of  deer  as  well  as  to  the  skins  of  all  sorts  of 
domestic  animals.  The  same  provisions  were  shortly 
reenacted,  furs,  such  as  those  of  the  beaver  and  otter, 
for  example,  being  excepted  from  its  scope."  In  1645, 
a  prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  shipment  of  raw  hides 
and  leather,  togetlier  with  a  variety  of  other  articles 
specified  in  the  same  statute.*  In  the  succeeding  year, 
this  regulation  was  repealed.  Seventeen  years  later,  the 
exportation  of  hides  as  well  aa  of  wool  and  iron  was 
strictly  forbidden,  the  penalty  incurred  in  violating  the 
law  falling  only  upon  the  buyer.  At  the  following  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly,  the  penalty  was  extended  to  the 
seller,  this  penalty  amounting  to  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.     In  the  Act  passed  in  the  course  of  this  year, 

1  Hening'3  Statalei,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  75-80.  An  Instance  of  the  seizure  of 
defective  leather  will  be  found  in  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  lOOO-lOftl, 
p.  271,  Va.  State  Library.  See,  tor  appointment  of  viewers,  Beeorda  of 
Middlesex  Coaalg.  original  vol.  1680-1694,  orders  March  I,  1691-1692  ; 
Feb.  6,  10!)2-16P3 ;  purchase  of  seal.  Ibid.,  ordere  Dec.  4,  1693. 

«  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol.  I,  pp.  174,  199. 

*  Ibid.,  p.301. 
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deer  and  calf  skins  were  declared  to  be  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "hide."  ^ 

The  scope  of  the  original  Act  waa  in  1665  again  ex- 
tended. The  penalty  for  shipping  hides  from  the  Colony 
had  previously  been  restricted  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  but 
it  was  now  made  to  apply  to  all  tanners  who  sought  to 
export  leather  and  shoes,  and  to  all  masters  of  vessels 
who  received  these  articles.  By  the  original  law,  a  large 
ship  was  permitted  by  special  license  to  carry  out  eight 
bides,  and  smaller  ships  a  number  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
according  to  what  was  calculated  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  their  crews.  The  collector  issued  the  licenses. 
before  the  hides  were  brought  on  board,  and  the  masters 
and  commanders  of  vesselB  were  liable  for  an  excess  over 
the  number  allowed  by  a  special  clause  in  their  bonds. 
For  every  hide  or  skin  beyond  this  number  exported,  the 
seller,  whether  a  tanner  or  not,  was  fined  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the  same  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  the  shipmaster  or  commander  who  received  it.  For 
every  pair  of  shoes  transported  from  the  country,  the 
seller  and  buyer  forfeited  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
same  commodity.' 

All  the  laws  relating  to  the  exportation  of  hides,  as  well 
as  of  iron  and  wool,  were  repealed  in  1671  on  the  ground 
that  the  tradesmen  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit  had 
failed  to  derive  any  advantage  from  them.'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  welfare  of  the  tanners,  curriers,  and 
shoemakers  in  the  Colony  could  be  advanced  materially 
by  enactments  expressly  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
dressed  leather  and  shoes,  but  this  clause  was  inserted 
probably  to  remove  the  apprehension  of  the  English 
Government  lest  Virginia  should  become  an  active  com- 

>  Henlng's  Statute!,  vol.  II,  pp.  124,  ITS,  186. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  21G.  »  Ibid.,  p.  287. 
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petitor  of  the  English  shoe  manufacturers  in  comitries 
lying  outside  of  its  own  borders.  The  Assembly  had,  in 
1660,  adopted  rules  which  would  furuish  this  class  of 
workmen,  it  was  supposed,  with  an  ample  market  at  home. 
Each  county  was  instructed  to  erect  a  tan-house  and  to 
employ  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoemakers.  There  iras 
appointed  for  each  house  an  overseer,  who  was  directed 
to  receive  all  hides  brought  in,  paying  two  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  each  pound  of  hide.  To  the  persons  present- 
ing hides  he  was  required  to  sell  plain  shoes  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  pounds  a  pair.  French  falls  of  the  largest  size 
were  to  be  sold  to  such  persons  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
pounds  a  pair,  whilst  those  of  the  smallest  were  to  be  sold 
at  twenty  pounds.  A  penalty  of  five  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  imposed  upon  every  coimty  that  failed  to 
erect  a  tan-house  in  pursuance  of  this  legislative  act.^ 

By  the  law  of  1682,  the  rule  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  untanned,  together  with  the 
other  articles  named,  was  reestablished  on  the  ground,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to  many  idle  and  suffering  people,  besides  supplying 
the  Colony  with  manufactured  goods.  The  penalty  for 
sending  out  hides  and  skins,  or  leather  worked  up  into 
wearing  apparel,  was,  by  the  terms  of  this  measure,  fixed 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  ship- 
owner  and  seamen  detected  in  the  act  of  transporting 
these  articles  from  Virginia,  were  subject  to  the  same 
punishment  as  we  have  seen  imposed  in  the  case  of  wooL 
The  duty  of  the  collectors  was  the  same.* 

■  Henm^'s  Statute$,  vo).  TI,  p.  123.  It  waa  ander  the  proTisioiu  ot 
tlila  \a.\t  that  the  tan-house  belonging  to  York  Coimtjr,  referred  to  in  a 
previous  note,  was  maintained. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  493.  The  number  of  skina  exported  b;  a  single  person  was 
often  very  large.  In  March,  10S2,  Richard  Buller  petitioned  the  PriT? 
Council  (or  the  Testoration  of  one  thousand  sltins,  which  had  been  seiied 
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In  1682,  a  dressed  buckskin  was  appraised  at  two  shil- 
lings four  pence  and  three-quarters,  and  one  undressed  at 
a  shilling  and  two  and  a  quarter  pence ;  the  value  of  a 
dressed  doeskin  was  fixed  at  one  shilling  and  nine  and 
a  half  pence  ;  ii  undressed,  at  eleven  pence.'  In  the  Act 
for  Porta,  passed  in  1691,  but  never  put  in  operation,  an 
export  duty  was  laid  upon  all  skins  and  furs  shipped  from 
the  Colony,  this  being  tantamount  to  a  repeal  of  the  law 
forbidding  their  exportation.  On  every  raw  hide,  tlie 
export  duty  was  one  shilling ;  on  every  tanned  hide,  two 
shillings ;  on  every  buckskin,  dressed  or  undressed,  eight 
pence  ;  on  every  doeskin,  dressed  or  undressed,  five  pence ; 
on  every  elkskin,  one  shilhng.  A  duty  was  also  placed 
on  the  skins  of  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  wild-cat,  mink,  and 
inuskrat.^ 

In  1693,  an  export  duty  was  laid  on  skins  for  the  benefit 
of  William  and  Mary  College  ;  on  every  raw  hide,  the  tax 
was  three  pence ;  on  every  tanned  hide,  six  pence  ;  on 
every  dressed  buckskin,  one  penny  and  three  farthings ; 
on  every  undressed  buckskin,  one  penny ;  on  every  doe- 
skin dressed,  one  penny  lialfpenny ;  on  every  undressed 
doeskin,  three  farthings.  A  graduated  tax  was  also  laid 
on  the  skins  of  the  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  wild-cat,  minx, 
fox,  and  muskrat. 

Passing  from  articles  of  a  general  character  to  certain 
forms  of  food,  or  ingredients  of  food,  manufactured  in  the 
Colony,  it  is  found  that  an  attempt  to  produce  salt  was 
made  as  early  as  1616.  Seventeen  men,  who  were  pro- 
vided for  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  were  established 
at  Dale's  Gift  at  Cape  Charles  in  the  course  of  that  year 

on  account  of  the  Tiolation  of  the  Act  In  force  forbidding  expoTtatlon 
of  hides. 

1  Hening'B  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  507, 

«  JdiA,  vol.  Ill,  p.  63. 
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for  the  purpose  of  eogaging  in  this  work,'  For  evapora- 
tion, they  appear  to  have  relied  at  first  principally  on  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Until  Argoll  assumed  the  administration 
of  affairs,  the  people  obtained  their  supplies  of  salt  from 
this  source,^  but  in  the  common  wreck  precipitated  by  his 
government,  the  little  band  of  men  were  dispersed,  and  their 
appliances  fell  into  decay  ;  *  this  led  to  much  suffering,  as 
the  settlers  were  forced  to  eat  their  pork  and  other  meats 
in  the  fresh  state.  The  distempers  resulting  from  this 
necessity  were  so  severe  that  the  Company  in  1620  decided 
to  erect  the  salt  works  again,  and  in  the  following'  year 
Miles  Pirket,  who  was  skilled  in  salt-making,  was  sent  to 
Virginia.*  The  object  which  the  Company  had  in  view 
was  not  only  to  furnbh  the  people  with  the  salt  needed, 
but  also  in  time  to  produce  so  great  a  quantity  that  all  the 
fisheries  on  the  American  coast  might  look  to  the  Colony 
for  supplies  of  this  article.*  In  1621,  John  Pory  was  in- 
structed by  Yeardley  to  visit  the  Eastern  Shore  to  select 
a  spot  combining  the  most  conveniencea  for  the  proposed 
manufacture.*  Tlie  supervision  of  the  erection  of  the 
works  was  given  to  Maurice  Berkeley,  who  had  as  his 
principal  subordinate,  Miles  Pirkett,  and  also  the  assist- 
ance of  a  second  man  trained  in  making  salt.^  The 
undertaking  could  not  have  been  placed  on  a  permanent 

'  Rolfe'a  Relation,  in  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  111. 

"  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  LoTtdon,  p.  180. 

'  Absti-acU  of  Proceeding!  of  the  Firsrfnia  Company  of  London,  toL  I, 
p.  65. 

*  Company's  Letter,  Sept.  11,  1621,  Neill's  Virginia  Companp  of 
London,  p.  248. 

'  Abitracta  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  voL  I, 
p.  68. 

"  Work9  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  567. 

'  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  to  Company,  Jtukuaiy,  1621-22, 
Keill'a  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  283.  Pirkett  is  someUmes 
referred  to  as  Fickett,  sometimes  as  Prickett. 
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footing,  for,  in  1627,  William  Capps  was  sent  to  the  Colony 
to  try  an  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  bay  salt  in 
addition  to  carrying  out  the  other  objects  of  his  mission  to 
Virginia.  If  he  began  the  experiment  at  all,  he  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  contention  in  which  he  became  involved, 
and  which  ended  in  his  expulsion  from  the  country. 

The  General  Court  at  Jamestown,  in  1630,  passed  an 
order,  in  conformity  probably  with  instructions  from 
England,  that  the  manufacture  of  salt  should  be  begun 
again.^  This  seems  to  have  been  done,  for  the  Governor 
and  Council  shortly  afterwards  informed  the  English 
authorities  that  the  colonists,  who  in  the  production  of 
this  article  had  hitherto  employed  artificial  lieat  in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  would  soon  be  using  the  heat  of 
the  sun.'  Harvey  indulged  in  many  hopeful  expectations 
when  writing  upon  the  point  at  this  time,^  Thirty  years 
after  the  close  of  his  administration,  the  General  Assembly 
rewarded  iUr.  Dawen,  a  citizen  of  Accomac,  for  the  speci- 
mens of  salt  which'  he  had  produced  by  requiring  the  costs 
which  he  had  incurred  in  visiting  Jamestown,  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  general  levy.  He  was  also  exempted 
from  the  levy  of  Accomac*  In  1660,  the  Assembly  offered 
to  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  Colonel  Edmund 
Scarborough  of  Northampton  if  he  should  succeed  in  mak- 
ing  eight  hundred  bushels.''  In  tlie  following  session,  still 
more  valuable  encouragement  waa  extended  to  him  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  erected  works  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  made  the  beneficiary  of  the  whole  amount  of  revenue 
collected  in  Northampton  County  in  the  settlement  of  the 

I  Bandolph  M3S.,  vol.  11,  p.  216. 

^  Boi/al  Mist.  MSS.  Commiaaion,  Fourth  Report,  Appz.,  pp.  290,  201. 

'  GoverDor  Harvey  to  Dorchester,  Briciik  Slate  Faperi,  Colonial, 
vol.  V,  No.  83 ;  Sainebiiry  AbstracUi  for  1 630.  p.  213,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Henmg'9  Stalittet,  vol.  II,  p.  12. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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dutj  of  two  shillings  imposed  upon  every  ht^shead  ex- 
ported, subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that  he  was  to 
deliver  to  persons  designated  by  the  Assembly  the  salt 
which  he  manufactured,  the  exchange  to  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  bushel.  No  salt 
was  to  be  imported  into  the  county  of  Northampton  after 
1663,  and  if  the  master  of  a  ship,  bark,  or  any  smaller  craft 
disregarded  this  order,  he  was  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of 
his  vessel.^  Anticipating  that  Colonel  Scarborough  might 
be  unable  to  supply  by  his  own  manufacture  the  people 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  with  the  whole  amount  they  required, 
the  Assembly  at  a  later  date  granted  to  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  importing  this  article  into  that  Peninsula,  and 
if  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  respect  were  not  met 
io  spite  of  these  additional  facilities  for  obtaining  salt,  they 
were  to  be  permitted  to  buy  it  of  any  one  who  possessed 
it,  for  their  own  use,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it.' 
This  monopoly  having  been  found  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
public  health  and  convenience,  it  was  withdrawn  as  far  as 
it  related  to  Northampton,  and  was  not  again  renewed.' 
There  is  no  evidence  that  salt  was  manufactured  anywhere 
in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  except  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  waters  of  the  inland  bays  and  estuaries 
being  less  impregnated  with  brine  than  the  waters  of  the 
open  sea.  The  reference  to  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
article  became  more  frequpnt  towards  the  close  of  the 
century.  This  importation  was  never  interrupted  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Colony,  salt  being  brought  in  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  supplies  consigned  to  Virginia.* 

>  Hening's  Statutet,  vol  11,  p.  122. 

'Ibid.,  p.  186. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  236.  It  is  stated  in  a,  General  Court  entry  for  I6T1  that 
Berkeley  encouraged  tUe  making  a(  salt  In  Virginia,  presoniably  at  Ukis 
time.     Robinson  Transcripts,  p.  258. 

•  Hening's  Stalutn,  vol.  IH,  p.  406. 
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The  need  of  some  means  of  grinding  grain  was  felt  in 
the  Colony  as  early  as  1620,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year,  to  meet  this  want,  a  proposition  was  brought  for- 
ward at  a  General  Court  of  the  Company  to  send  over 
skilful  Wrights  to  construct  water-mills.  In  1621,  Gov- 
ernor Yeardley  built  a  windmill  in  Virginia,  which  was  the 
first  building  of  this  character  erected  in  North  America.' 
In  the  same  year,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  was  com- 
manded to  construct  a  water-mill.  The  numerous  streams 
of  Virginia  rendered  it  easy  to  secure  the  necessary  power 
for  grinding,  and  after  the  first  miU  was  erected,  the 
number  steadily  increased  with  the  growth  of  population. 
In  1634,  a  mill  was  erected  at  Kecoughtan  by  the  mill- 
wrights whom  Claiborne  had  introduced  into  the  Colony.' 
In  the  following  year,  it  is  found  that  there  was  a  struc- 
ture of  this  kind  standing  on  the  plantation  of  William 
Brocas,  situated  not  far  from  Jamestown.*  Corn-mills 
were  also  owned  in  Virginia  at  this  time  by  Hugh  Bul- 
lock.^ In  1645,  there  were  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
Colony  to  require  that  legislative  provisions  should  be 
adopted  for  their  regulation.  As,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  trade  or  local  monopolies,  the  charges  of  the  owners 
had  become  excessive,  the  law  stepped  in  to  protect  the 
planters  in  the  matter  of  rates,  declaring  that  the  miller 
should  take  as  his  remuneration  only  one-sixth  of  the 
Indian  corn  brought  him  for  grinding.  Means,  however, 
were  found  to  evade  this  provision  in  the  levying  of  toll, 
and  it  was  consequently  prescribed  that  all  mill-owners 

I  Governor  and  Council  ol  Virginia  to  the  Company,  January,  1621- 
22,  HelU'a  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  283, 

a  Archives  of  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Council,  1667-1687,  p.  236. 

■NelU'B  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  117.  See  also  Va.  Land  PaUntt, 
vol.  1623-161.S,  p,  6.S3. 

*  Beeord*  of  York  County,  vol.  10.^3-1604,  p.  30,  Va.  State  Library. 
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should  keep  scales  and  weights  on  huid  for  the  ensure- 
ment  of  accurate  measures.'  In  1649,  there  were  five 
water-mills  in  Virginia,  four  windmills,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  horse,  and  hand  mills.^  Some  years  later,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  the  regulations  adopted  to  secure  accu- 
rate weights  still  more  rigid,  as  there  was  a  stronger 
disposition  to  disregard  them.  All  grain  received  was 
to  be  carefully  weighed,  as  well  as  all  meal  delivered. 
Stilyarda  or  statute  scales  were  to  be  used.  A  fine  of 
one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  was  to  be  imposed  in 
every  instance  in  which  there  was  an  intentional  failure 
to  observe  these  requirements."  In  1667,  the  number  of 
mills  in  the  Colony  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  population,  and  valuable  inducements  were 
offered  to  encourage  their  erection,  these  inducements 
being  the  same  as  those  extended  in  the  case  of  fulling 
mills  at  a  later  date,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  person  who 
wislied  to  erect  a  mill  was  in  possession  of  land  lying  only 
on  one  side  of  the  stream  upon  which  he  proposed  to  build, 
he  was  granted  the  right  to  appropriate  an  acre  on  the 
otlier  side,  two  commissioners  being  appointed  by  the 
court  to  appraise  its  value.  The  appropriation,  however, 
was  not  permitted,  and  this,  we  have  seen,  was  also  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  fulling  mills,  if  it  involved  the 
destruction  of  houses,  orchards,  and  other  conveniences.* 

>  Hening'B  Stalutea,  vol.  I,  p.  317. 

*  New  Description  of  Vitginia,  p.  5,  Force's  Riatortcal  TracU,  yd,  O. 
See  also  Secorda  of  Tork  Gnunty,  vol.  1884-1087,  p.  12,  Va.  Stale 
Library.  Hetiry  Spratt,  in  lfl88,  owned  two  hand-mills  and  one  hotw- 
raill.  See  Records  of  Loiter  Norfolk  Co-anty,  original  vol.  1686-1803, 
f .  p.  95.  Among  the  entries  in  tlie  inventory  of  Ralph  Wormeley's  esUte 
were  horse  millstones.  See  JCecords  of  Middlesex  County,  original  Tol. 
1698-1713,  p.  124. 

■  Heniiig'B  SlaluCes,  vol.  I,  p,  485. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  200. 
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From  1667  to  the  close  of  the  century,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  mills.  The  references  to 
them  in  the  description  of  metes  and  bounds  in  patents 
become  more  and  more  frequent.^  There  are  also  many 
references  to  the  transfers  of  this  form  of  property.'  The 
details  of  the  expense  of  erecting  a  building  of  this  char- 
acter at  this  time  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
recorded  account  of  a  mUl  belonging  to  Edward  Chlsman 
of  York.  The  stones  and  iron  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land at  a  cost  of  thirty-seven  pounds  and  thirteen  shil- 
lings." The  remuneration  of  the  millwright  was  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  other  items  of  expense 
were  the  labor  of  the  sawyers  in  preparing  the  plank,  of 
the  smith  in  putting  in  the  machinery,  the  wages  of  two 
persons  in  superintending  the  workingmen,  the  food  and 
lodgings  of  the  latter,  the  timber  which  entered  into  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  the  gates  of  the  race,  and 
finally  the  nails.  The  entire  cost  amounted  to  twenty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five  pounds  of  tobacco, 
equivalent  in  value  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds 
sterling.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  annual  profits 

1  For  an  instance,  see  Beeordt  of  Bappdhannock  Countv,  vol,  1668- 
1672,  p.  71,  Vft,  State  Library. 

*  Secor<l3  of  York  County,  toI.  1687-1691,  p.  30,  Va.  State  Libraiy  j 
Ibid.,  vol.  1084-1087,  p.  9,  Va.  State  Library,  In  1676,  a  half-interest  in 
a  mill  situated  in  Yoric  County,  the  property  of  John  Heyward  and  hia 
wife,  was  soid  fur  twenty  pounds  st«riing,  one  tliousand  pounds  of  Indian 
corn,  and  &ve  bushels  of  Etigiisb  wiieat.  The  twenty  pounds  sterling 
were  to  be  paid  in  goods ;  and  as  an  additional  consideration,  the  pur- 
chaser agreed  to  grind  the  grain  of  Heynonl  free  of  toll.  Ibid.,  voL 
1671-lflM,  p.  167,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  The  personai  estate  of  Ralph  Wormeley  included  a  pair  of  French 
burr  millstones.  Records  of  Middlesex,  original  vol.  1GU4-1703,  p.  126. 
A  millstone  owned  by  William  Byrd,  and  used  in  his  mill  at  Falling 
Creek,  was  valued  at  £40.  See  Becards  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1677- 
1699,  oiders,  April  1,  16U7. 
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of  this  mill  were  calculated  at  four  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.'  - 

In  1671,  we  discover  the  first  indication  of  the  existence 
of  flour-mills  in  the  Colony,  from  the  legal  provision  of 
that  year  that  the  toU  for  grinding  wheat  should  be  one- 
eighth  instead  of  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  grain  brought 
to  the  mill,  one-sixtli,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
being  the  proportion  allowed  in  tlie  case  of  maize.'  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  century  there  were  a  number  of  flour- 
miUs  in  Virginia.  Fitzhugh  mentions  incidentally  in  his 
correspondence  in  1686  that  there  was  a  mill  not  far  from 
his  house  which  ground  both  wheat  and  maize,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  obtained  his  regular  supply  of  meal  and 
flour.*  Colonel  Byrd  was  the  owner  of  two  grist-mills 
managed  by  men  whom  he  had  obtained  from  England. 
In  1685,  he  informs  an  English  correspondent  that  he 
expected  in  the  course  of  another  year  to  forward  to 
England  a  sample  of  flour  manufactured  on  his  planta- 
tion, his  bolting-mill  at  this  time  not  being  finished.* 
Much  of  the  wheat  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  was  first 
converted  into  flour.* 

'  Record*  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1675-1684,  p.  82,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 
Among  the  owners  of  mills  were  Daniel  Parke  and  John  Page  of  York 
County,  George  Newton  of  Lower  Norfolk,  Mathew  Kemp  of  Middlesei, 
Robert  Carter,  David  Fox,  Joseph  Ball,  and  Robert  Beckingham  of 
Lancaster,  liicbard  Kennon,  John  Pleasants  of  Henrico,  and  Thomas 
Gunston  of  liappahaimock. 

*  Hening's  Stalulea,  vol.  If,  p.  286.  There  were  fionr-mills  in  the 
Colony  at  a  dat«  doubtlesB  earlier  than  this.  In  16S1,  there  are  refer- 
ences to  flour  in  tbe  inventories,  but  this  had  probably  been  sent  to 
Virginia  from  England.  See  Becords  of  Tork  Coitnij/,  toL  1667-1662, 
p.  380,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  LeUers  of  Willlara  FUtkugh,  April  22,  1686. 

*  Letters  of  WUUara  Byrd,  Feb.  10,  1085. 

*  Ibid.,  OoL  18,  1686.  Thomas  Cocke  of  Henrico  County  also  owned 
a  flour-uiiU.  Becords,  vol.  1677-1602,  p.  71.  ThU  mill  was  situated  near 
Ualvem  Hill. 
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I  have  already  adverted  to  the  saw-mills  in  Virginia 
during  the  existence  of  the  company.  In  1630,  land  at 
Jamestown  was  granted  to  persons  who  undertook  to 
erect  mills  of  this  kind,  and  that  they  were  huilt  is  shown 
in  the  correspoadence  of  Harvey  at  this  time.^  As  late 
as  1649,  however,  it  is  stated  that  a  mill  to  saw  hoards 
was  very  much  needed  in  Virginia.  Either  the  term 
"board"  was  not  used  to  include  the  material  of  which 
the  houses  were  usually  constructed,  or  the  demand  for 
plank  in  the  Colony  was  so  great  that  the  mills  already 
in  operation  were  unable  to  supply  it.^  After  the  middle 
of  the  century,  the  saw-mills  became  as  numerous  as  the 
grist-mills.  In  some  cases,  they  were  propelled  by  horse 
power.^  The  steel  saws  were  imported  from  England. 
Patterns  were  sent  to  the  inother  country  to  obtain  saws 
of  the  exact  size  desired,  and  the  same  method  was 
adopted  as  to  the  rest  of  the  iron  machinery.* 

There  are  Indications  that  a  small  quantity  of  plank, 
which  had  been  sawed  in  the  Colony,  was  occasionally 
exported  to  England.  In  1695,  Fitzhugh  sent  walnut 
plank  to  John  Mason  of  Bristol,  but  was  so  much  discour- 
aged by  the  pecuniary  outcome  of  the  venture  that  he 

1  X>elav>are  MSB.,  Itayal  Slat.  MS8.  CommUfion,  Fonrth  Report, 
Appx.,  pp.  200,  291.  A  deed  bearioR  the  date  of  1637  shows  tbat  Hugh 
Bullock  owned  at  that  time  saw-mjlls  in  Virginia.  See  Records  of  York 
Countii,  vol.  1(133-1804,  p.  30,  Va.  Stats  Library.  The  fint  saw-mill  erected 
Id  Eogland  waa  not  built  until  1(155.  This  was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  who  thoDght  that  the  trade  of  the  sawyers  would  be  ruined  by 
Huch  mills.     Bishop's  Hitlory  of  American  Manufaclnres,  vol,  I,  p.  93. 

'  New  Description  of  Vii^ia,  p.  6,  Force's  Hittorical  Tract*,  vol.  II. 
The  reference  to  saw-milla  in  the  New  Desfription  of  Virginia  led  Mr. 
Bishop,  in  bis  History  of  American  ManufactJires,  to  suppose  that  no  mill 
of  this  character  bad  previous  to  1649,  been  erected  in  Virginia;  the 
records  show  that  he  was  mistaken. 

•  Records  of  York  Connty,  vol.  1661-1672,  p.  467,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

<  Leltere  vf  William  Bgrd,  March  8,  June  6,  I0S5 ;  Feb.  2,  1684. 
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wrote  that  he  was  unwilling  to  repeat  the  experiment.' 
It  seems  that  Fitzhugh  was  not  the  only  planter  who  had 
made  such  a  shipment;  Captain  Brent  also  had  for- 
warded several  cargoes  of  the  same  material  for  the  use 
of  Mr.  Blaithwaite,  having  purchased  it  in  Virginia  at 
the  rate  of  six  pence  a  foot.' 

Pipe-staves  and  clapboards  were  manufactured  in  Vir- 
ginia from  an  early  date.  This  was  one  of  the  employ- 
ments in  which  the  colonists  were  engaged  during  the 
presidency  of  Smith.  Among  the  conditions  inserted  in 
every  grant  of  land,  as  laid  down  by  the  Orders  and  Con- 
stitutions of  1619-20,  was  one  that  the  patentee  shoidd, 
among  other  tasks  imposed  on  him  at  the  same  time, 
fashion  boards  for  house-building.^  Williams  calculated 
in  1650  that  a  man  was  able  to  make  annually  fifteen 
thousand  pipe-staves  and  clapboards,  which  could  be 
sold  in  the  Canary  Islands  for  twenty  pounds  sterliDg 
a  thousand.*  That  this  manufacture  was  carried  on  at 
the  time  in  question,  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  New  Description  of  Virginia,  who  declared 
that  the  shipmasters,  when  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  full  lading,  carried  out  pipe-staves,  clapboard,  walnut, 
and  cedar  timber.*  The  freight  to  Barbadoes  on  the  first, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  was  one-half  of  the 
charge  imposed  for  their  transportation  to  England.  On 
one  occasion,  Fitzhugh  was  about  to  make  a  shipment  of 
staves  to  Barbadoes,  but  on  the  captain's  deciding  to  go 
to  England,  Fitzhugh  sold  them  to  him  at  the  rate  of 

1  LetUn  of  William  Fitshitgh,  July  21,  1698. 

•  Ibid.  Pine  plank  was  valued  in  Lower  Norfolk  County  in  1696  at  five 
abillings  a  foot.    See  Beeord*.  original  vol.  1695-1703,  p.  2. 

'  Orders  and  Conatitutions,  1619,  p,  21,  Force's  HSsiorieat  Tract*, 
vol.  III. 

•  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  14,  Force's  SiHortcal  Tracta,  vol.  IIL 

•  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  6,  Force's  Sixlorical  Tracts,  voL  II. 
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fifty  shillings  a  thousand,  a  hamper  of  canary  being  thrown 
in.i  At  a  later  date,  Fitzhugh  transported  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  articles  of  the  same  kind  to  Bar- 
badoes.^  At  still  another  time,  he  proposed  to  send  to 
his  merchant  in  London  ten  thousand,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  ready  to  dispatch,  if  a  fair  profit  could  be  secured, 
as  many  as  seventy  tliousand  trunnels.'  In  1690,  John 
Waugh  of  York  gave  a  note  to  William  Sedgwick,  prom- 
ising to  deliver  on  a  designated  day,  fourteen  thousand 
pipe-staves,  which  were  now  valued  at  two  pounds  and 
ten  shillings  a  thousand.  Notes  of  this  character  were 
not  uncommon,  and  they  were  frequently  causes  of  suit.* 

Pitch  and  tar  were  produced  in  Virginia  in  small 
quantities  during  the  administration  of  the  Company, 
several  Poles  having  been  sent  out  to  the  Colony  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  proposed  that  a  number  of  apprentices 
should  be  set  to  learn  the  art  of  this  manufacture  under 
the  foreigners.*  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  articles 
were  made  on  a  scale  of  importance  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Colony,  although  England  was  compelled 
throughout  this  period  to  import  Urge  quantities  from 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.*  In  1698,  the  only 
place  where  pitch  and  tar  were  produced  in  Virginia  in 
a  considerable  quantity  was  in  Elizabeth  City  County. 
The    amount  did  not  exceed   twelve    hundred    barrels 

»  LeUen  of  William  FiUbtigb,  May  22,  1683. 

'Ibid. 

■  Ibid.,  June  5,  1682. 

•  Becords  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1887-1691,  p.  448,  Va.  State  Library ; 
Becorda  of  Loteer  Norfolk  County,  original  Tol.,  orders  Sept.  19,  1694. 
Boards  aiid  staves  were  sometimes  the  consideTation  in  the  purchase  of 
land.  See  Becords  of  Lotser  Norfolk  CouiUy,  original  vol.  1695-1763, 
t.  p.  103. 

•  AbttraetM  of  Proceedings  oftlie  Vtrginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  17. 

•  Anderson's  Hi»torg  of  Comiaeree,  vol.  Ill,  p.  2. 
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annually,  knots  of  old  pine  trees  being  the  material  used.' 
Barrels  of  tar  were  from  an  early  period  very  frequently 
included  in  the  inventories  of  estates  in  Lower  Norfolk 
County,  and  the  entries  of  this  form  of  property  increased 
in  a  very  notable  degree  in  tlie  last  five  years  of  the  cen- 
tury. This  commodity  became  an  important  consideration 
in  the  transfer  of  titles  to  land;  in  some  instances,  it  \ras 
offered  in  part  payment  and  in  others  in  whole. ^  There 
were  also  fitful  attempts  to  manufacture  potashes.  In 
several  cases,  samples  were  shipped  to  England,  but  at  no 
time  did  the  production  of  this  commodity  develop  into 
an  important  industry.^  It  sold  for  about  Is.  6d.  a 
barrel.* 

"  BrOiah  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Vli^nia  E,  T.,  toI.  II,  B.  17.  "In 
obedience  to  his  excellency's  the  Governor's  letter,  this  court  having 
taken  the  same  into  consideration,  doe  returne  for  answer  that  tliera 
□ever  was  any  qaantltys  of  pitch  and  tar  made  in  this  county  nor  is  ttkeie 
My  quantity  of  pine  to  make  the  same."  Jiecords  of  Middtetex  County, 
original  vol.  109i-1705,  p.  222. 

*  Jtecorda  of  Loaer  Norfolk  Covnty,  original  vol.  1675-1886,  f.  p.  B3 ; 
Ibid,  original  vol.  1695-1703,  f.  p.  103. 

»  Governor  Harvey  to  Privy  Council,  October,  1630,  British  Slate 
Papers,  Colonial,  No.  6 ;  McDonald  Paper),  vol.  II,  p.  46,  Va.  State 
Library. 

•  Becord*  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1696-1703,  p.  2. 
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The  history  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century 
furnishes  perhaps  the  most  interesting  instance  in  modern 
tinaes  of  a  country  established  upon  the  footing  of  an 
organized  and  civilized  community,  with  an  ever-growing 
number  of  inhabitants  and  an  ever-enUrging  Volume  of 
trade,  yet  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  method  of 
exchange  which  seems  especially  characteristic  of  peoples 
still  lingering  in  the  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  state. 
From  1607  to  1700,  the  period  upon  which  I  am  dwelling, 
a  period  covering  an  interval  of  ninety-three  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  small  band  of  colonists  who  disem- 
barked at  Jamestown  in  the  spring  of  1607  increased 
from  a  few  hundred  persons  to  many  thousands,  a  period 
in  which  the  unbroken  forest  east  of  the  falls  in  the 
rivei-s  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  in  large 
part  cut  down  and  the  soil  dug  up  and  planted  in 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  maize,  the  financial  system  of  Vir- 
.  ginia  was  in  principal  measure  based  upon  exchange  in 
its  crudest  and  simplest  form.  An  agricultural  product 
was  given  for  a  manufactured,  or  a  manufactured  product 
for  an  agricultural.  Coin,  which  is  just  as  much  of  a 
commodity  as  an  agricultural  or  manufactured  article, 
circulated  in  Virginia  only  in  small  quantities,  even  after 
nine  decades  had  passed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony.     Tobacco  was  the  standard  of  value  at  the  very 
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time  that  the  whole  community  waa  engaged  in  planting 
it.  It  waa  the  money  in  which  all  the  supplies,  both 
domestic  and  imported,  were  purchased;  in  which  the 
tax  imposed  by  the  public  levy  was  settled;  in  which 
the  tithables  of  the  minister,  the  fees  of  the  attorney  and 
the  physician,  the  debts  due  the  merchant,  the  remuner- 
ation of  the  free  mechanic,  the  wages  of  the  servant,  the 
charges  of  the  midwife  and  the  grave-digger  were  paid. 
In  no  similar  instance  has  an  agricultural  product  entered 
so  deeply  and  so  extensively  into  the  spirit  and  frame- 
work of  any  modern  community.  It  waa  to  the  Colony 
what  the  potato  has  been  to  Ireland,  the  coffee-berry  to 
Brazil,  the  grape  to  France,  and  corn  to  Egypt;  and  it 
waa  also  something  more.  It  was,  as  it  were,  at  once  an 
agricultural  and  a  metallic  commodity,  which,  owing  to 
the  perverse  taste  of  mankind,  was  as  valuable  in  itself 
as  the  potato,  the  coffee-berry,  the  grape,  the  grain  of 
wheat,  and  at  the  same  moment  as  precious  as  gold  or 
silver  and  more  precious  than  iron.  It  was  as  if  men 
had  substituted  the  barns  in  their  yards  for  purses  in 
their  pockets.  The  universal  use  into  which  tobacco 
came  as  currency,  arose,  not  from  the  preference  of  the 
settlers,  but  by  the  force  of  circumstances  which  they 
could  not  have  controlled  even  if  they  had  wished  ta 
In  the  beginning,  there  was  no  need  for  a  medium  of 
exchange.  It  was  the  exchange  only  which  was  wanted. 
Virginia  raised  tobacco  to  barter  for  English  clothing, 
tools,  utensils,  and  implements  that  were  indispensable 
to  the  people,  and  which  they  themselves  could  not  at 
that  early  period  manufacture.  The  Magazine  estab- 
lished in  1616,  the  contents  of  which  were  delivered  by 
the  Cape  Merchant  to  the  planters  in  return  for  tobacco, 
could  only  have  maintained  its  existence  in  a  country 
in  which  the   original   principle  of  trade  was  operating 
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on  account  of  the  poverty  of  that  country  or  its  infancy 
as  an  organized  community.  The  buyer  and  seller  simply 
exchanged  articles.  The  buyer  was  a  seller  and  the  seller 
a  buyer  at  the  same  moment.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
the  passage  of  a  single  coin  from  one  to  the  other.  As 
the  population  enlarged,  and  the  volume  of  exported 
tobacco  and  imported  merchandise  increased,  the  demand 
for  coin  in  the  transfer  of  the  great  agricultural  pro- 
duct of  Virginia  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  England 
remained  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  transaction 
almost  as  small.  The  principle  governing  it  continued 
to  be  in  its  essence  the  same.  The  Virginians  still 
desired  to  procure  English  commodities,  the  English 
merchants  were  still  anxious  to  obtain  the  staple  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Virginian  land- 
owner to  transport  bis  crops  to  the  West  Indies  to  secure 
articles  to  be  disposed  of  in  England  for  coin  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  English  goods,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  farmer  of  New  England  in  selling  his  grain  and  other 
provisions.  The  Magazine  set  up  at  Jamestown  daring 
the  administration  of  the  Company  was  in  later  periods 
practically  established  upon  each  estate  by  an  English 
or  native  merchant  when  he  exchanged  his  imported 
goods  for  the  planter's  tobacco,  still  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  single  coin.  The  inconveniences  of  such  a 
system  were  felt  not  in  the  operation  of  external  trade, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  barter  of  Virginian  for  English 
products  or  the  reverse,  but  in  the  working  of  internal  i 
affairs,  in  the  transactions  of  local  business,  for  instance, 
in  the  sale  of  the  commodity  of  labor  and  professional 
knowledge  and  the  like. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  commercial  relations  ex- 
isting in  the  seventeenth  century  between  Vii^inia  and 
England  was  precisely  what  had  been  d^ired  as  well  as 
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anticipated  by  English  statesmen  and  merchants  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Colony.  It  was  approved 
by  the  public  men  of  England  throughout  the  century 
not  only  because  it  increased  the  volume  of  English  manu- 
factures, but  also  because  it  created  no  balance  of  trade 
against  the  English  people,  involving,  as  in  the  case  of 
their  dealings  with  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
a  withdrawal  of  large  quantities  of  coin  each  year  from 
the  kingdom  to  cover  this  balance.  It  was  approved  by 
the  merchants  during  the  same  period  because  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  double  profit,  first,  a 
profit  on  the  goods  which  they  imported  into  Virginia, 
and  secondly,  a  profit  on  the  tobacco  which  they  exported 
from  the  Colony.  Had  they  been  compelled  to  pay  in 
coin  for  every  pound  of  that  commodity  purchased  from 
the  planters,  they  would  not  only  have  secured  no  gain 
on  the  outward  voyage,  since  in  that  instance  they  would 
have  carried  over  no  cargo,  but  they  would  have  lost  irre- 
trievably the  large  amount  expended  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  navigating  their  ships  in  passing  from  England  to 
Virginia. 

In  one  of  the  petitions  drawn  up  by  the  first  Assembly 
which  convened  in  the  Colony,  it  is  stated  that  there  was 
at  this  time  "no  money  at  all"  in  Virginia.  The  true 
explanation  of  this  condition  was  recognized  by  the  Bur- 
gesses when  they  declared  that  they  had  no  mint,  the 
only  means  in  the  circumstances  of  trade  existing  then  by 
which  coin  could  have  been  obtained.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  1606,  the  right  to  make  money  of 
metal  was  granted  to  the  Company,  but  this  privilege  was 
not  renewed  in  the  second  charter.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  exercised  in  the  brief  interval  to  which  it  was 
confined.  The  Assembly  of  1619  was  very  earnest  in 
urging  that  the  Treasurer  who  was  to  be  appointed  to 
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collect  the  quit-rents,  which  ought  properly  to  have  been 
paid  in  coin,  should  accept  tobacco  in  its  stead,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  deadlock  which  would  result  from  demand- 
ing rents  in  the  metals,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Colony,' 

When  Sir  George  Yeardley  in  1628  came  to  draw  up 
his  will,  he  inserted  among  its  provisions,  strict  directions 
that  the  portion  of  his  estate  in  Virginia,  including  lands, 
cattle,  and  servants,  should  be  sold  for  tobacco,  and  that 
this  should  he  transported  to  England  and  there  disposed 
of  at  the  highest  price.  These  instructions  show  how 
impossible  it  was,  a  generation  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony,  to  convert  an  estate  into  coin  or  even  bills  of 
exchange  for  transmission  to  the  mother  country,  although 
this  method,  of  course,  would  have  been  far  preferable  to 
one  which  involved  the  shipment  of  an  agricultural  prod- 
uct with  the  heavy  freight  charges  attendant.'  For  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  1632,  it  seems  to  have  been 
tJhe  habit  to  value  all  articles  in  tobacco,  an  indication  not 
only  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  commodity  in  the 
financial  system  of  the  Colony,  but  also  of  the  compara- 
tive stability  of  its  price  in  the  market.  As  soon  as  this 
price  began  to  fluctuate  with  more  or  less  suddenness,  it 
became  highly  advisable  to  use  the  figures  of  English  cur- 
rency in  all  ordinary  appraisements ;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  find  that  in  1632  an  Act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  requiring  that  in  calculating  the  amount  of  estates 
of  deceased  persons,  coin  alone  should  be  used  as  the 
expression  of  value.*     It  is  probable  that  this  regulation 

>  Lawes  of  Assembly,  1619,  Colonial  Itecords  of  ViTffinia,  State  SenaW 
Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  16. 

'  Will  of  Sir  George  Teardley,  JV«o  England  IHstoricai  and  Oenea- 
logical  Register,  January,  1884,  p.  69,  See  Geoeral  Court  Orders,  Feb.  4, 
l(t2T,  Robinson  Transcripts,  p.  71. 

»  Hening'a  Statutet.,  toI.  1,  p.  170.  ■  "" 
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had  been  adopted  in  relation  to  salaries  some  years  before. 
A  decline  in  the  price  of  tobacco  would  have  inflicted 
special  loS3  on  the  class  of  office-holders  if  the  rule  had 
been  different.  No  class  in  the  Colony  were  more  careful 
in  maintaining  every  condition  that  was  favorable  to  their 
welfare.  Although  their  salaries  were  rated  in  1638  in 
English  currency,  it  is  known  that  they  contented  them- 
selves with  receiving  tobacco  instead  of  money  sterling, 
either  because  there  was  no  coin  in  Virginia  or  because 
this  course  was  more  in  accord  with  their  interests.' 

At  this  time,  a  certain  amount  of  money  sterling  was 
introduced  by  means  of  masters  of  ships,  who,  in  some 
cases,  paid  in  this  form  the  tax  of  two  pence,  imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Register  upon  every  hogshead  exported 
from  Virginia.*  So  small,  however,  waa  the  volume  of 
the  metals  in  circulation  in  1636,  that  Governor  Harvey, 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Windebanb,  stated  that  there  waa 
in  the  country  "  little  or  no  money  "  sterling,  and  so  much 
inconvenience  and  damage  did  this  fact  occasion,  that  he 
I  was  prompted  to  beg  that  a  large  quantity  of  farthings 
I  should  be  dispatched  to  the  Colony  to  facilitate  transac- 
tions in  local  business.^  Among  the  persons  to  whom  a 
patent  had  been  granted  by  the  King  to  make  and  to  place 
in  general  use  in  England  coin  equal  in  value  to  a  farthing 
was  Lord  Maltravera,  and  upon  him  was  conferred  the 
right  of  supplying  the  people  in  Virginia  with  the  same 
coins  in  exchange  for  such  commodities  as  were  readily 
salable  in  tlie  English  markets,*     Their    face  value  was 

'  Governor  Harvey  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  Jan.  18, 1039.  BrUitk 
State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  6 ;  Sairabarg  Abstracts  /or  J638~ 
1639,  p.  62,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  17 ;  Sainsburp  Abstra^ 
for  1636,  p.  161,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

'  British  Slate  Paper»,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  08, 1. 
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higher  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  copper  entering  into 
their  composition.  This  fact  was  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony.  As  soon  as  the  royal  intention 
o£  exporting  these  coins  to  Virginia  was  announced,  the 
House  of  Burgesses  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  to  the  deficiency  ;  they  declared  that  mechan- 
ics would  be  unwilling  to  receive  such  money  in  remuner- 
ation for  their  labor,  hired  servants  for  their  wages,  and 
merchants  for  their  debts.  The  Burgesses  suggested  that 
a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  King,  begging  him 
to  import  into  Virginia  five  thousand  pounds  sterling 
annually  to  meet  the  constant  need  of  coin,  and  that  this 
money  should  be  in  the  form  of  silver,  with  an  allowance 
of  ten  per  cent  to  such  merchants  as  should  bind  them- 
selves to  satisfy  the  exchanges.'  A  few  years  before,  it 
had  been  calculated  that  the  Colony  would  require  annu- 
ally as  much  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  but  in 
this  estimate,  there  were  included  not  only  the  salaries  of 
the  public  olficers,  but  also  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in 
destroying  the  forest,  in  stocking  the  new  plantations  with 
cattle,  in  raising  fortifications  at  the  mouths  of  the  large 
rivers,  in  maintaining  an  army  which  should  be  kept  in 
active  service,  and  in  extending  the  exploration  of  Vir- 
ginia both  by  land  and  sea." 

No  fact  illustrates  in  a  more  impressive  manner,  the 
absolute  dearth  at  this  time  of  the  metals  in  the  Colony 
than  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  January,  1641,  whicli 
provided  that  no  debts  contracted  in  Virginia  to  be  settled 
in  money  sterling  should  be  pleadable  in  a  court  of  law. 

>  BriH$h  Slate  Papers,  Colnnial,  vol.  IX,  No.  96,  11 ;  Wiitder  Papers, 
vol.  I,  p.  Ill,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Governor  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  May  17,  1626,  British  State 
J^pers,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  10 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  303,  Va. 
State  Library 
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The  only  exception  allowed  by  this  regulation  waa  when 
the  debt  to  be  paid  in  coin  had  been  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  horses,  mares,  and  sheep.'  Only  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  preamble  of  a  new  law  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
introducing  money  sterling,  referred  to  the  great  wants 
and  miseries  which  arose  day  after  day  from  the  general 
use  of  tobacco  as  currency.  In  their  anxiety  to  promote 
the  influx  of  Spanish  money,  which  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  been  flowing  in  in  small  quantities,  probably  from 
the  Spanish  and  English  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
determined  to  establish  an  arbitrary  rate  at  which  it  was 
to  be  received  in  payment  of  all  forms  of  indebtedness ; 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  the  piece  of  eight 
should  pass  as  equal  in  value  to  six  shillings,  and  all  other 
coins  of  the  stime  origin  be  estimated  in  proportion.  In 
the  event  that  Spanish  money  sterling  could  be  drawn  into 
Virginia,  the  General  Assembly  were  apprehensive  lest  it 
might  soon  be  drained  away,  and  to  provide  against  this 
possibility,  they  resolved  to  import  ten  thousand  pounda 
avoirdupois  of  copper,  to  be  purchased  at  eighteen  pence  a 
pound,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  tobacco.  To  secure  such  a 
large  quantity  of  the  latter  commodity,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  weight,  a  levy  of 
twenty-four  pounds  a  head  was  to  be  laid  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony.  It  was  decided  that  twenty  shillings  should 
be  manufactured  from  each  pound  of  copper,  making,  after 
a  liberal  deduction  for  the  costs  of  mintage,  a  difference 
between  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  bullion  and  the  face 
value  of  the  coin  amounting  to  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  an  enormous  sum  in 
that  age.  This  copper  was  to  be  moulded  into  two,  three, 
six,  and  nine  penny  pieces.  Two  rings  were  to  be  im- 
■  Heniug'a  SCaiute»,  vol.  I,  pp,  2C7,  2Sa 
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pressed  on  each  coin,  in  one  of  which  a  motto  was  to  be 
inscribed  and  to  remain  permanently.  There  was  to  be 
annually  stamped  on  the  other  a  new  figure,  and  an  officer 
to  perform  this  duty  was  to  be  appointed  in  each  county. 
Captain  John  Upton  was  named  as  the  general  master  of 
tlie  mint.  The  Assembly,  in  order  to  give  this  money  a 
steady  value,  declared  that  if  at  any  time  it  was  called  in, 
and  in  consequence  ceased  to  have  currency,  the  public 
treasury  would  pay  to  the  holders,  to  each  one  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  in  his  possession,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  as  represented  in  tobacco,  this  large 
quantity  of  the  commodity  in  question  to  be  obtained  by  a 
general  levy.  Death  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  counter- 
feiting this  copper  coin.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  arbitrary  means  employed 
by  the  General  Assembly  not  only  to  give  a  fixed  value  to 
tiie  piece  of  eight,  but  also  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  Colony  to  accept  this  form  of  money  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed. This,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  has  been 
the  logical  consequence  in  all  ages  of  all  attempts  to  gov- 
ern the  value  of  money  by  an  act  of  legislation,  instead  of 
leaving  that  value  to  be  controlled  by  the  preciousness  of 
the  metal  as  governed  by  the  price  in  the  market.  As 
has  been  seen,  the  Assembly  proclaimed  that  the  piece  of 
eight  should  pass  current  as  equal  in  value  to  six  shil- 
lings. This  was  in  1645.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  the  piece  of  eight  was  not  intrinsically 
worth  so  many  shillings,  and  they,  therefore,  declined  to 
use  this  coin  in  exchange  at  this  rate  although  fixed  by 
law.  The  Assembly,  in  consequence,  decided  in  1655  to 
lower  the  legal  value  to  five  shillings,  proclaiming  that  all 
who  refused  to  accept  a  piece  of  eight  as  thus  valued  were 
to  be  summAied  before  the  court  of  the  county  in  which 
1  Heuiug'B  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  308. 
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they  resided  to  answer  for  their  disregard  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.*  This  Act  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  it  had  in  view.  It  was  announced  that  it  had  been 
passed  in  the  interest  of  mechanics  especially,  and  yet  the 
mechanics,  as  soon  as  they  had  had  some  experience  of  its 
practical  operation,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that,  after  laboring  for  a  subsist- 
ence, "  they  had  only  so  many  counters  instead  of  ster- 
ling money  for  the  sweat  of  their  brows."  It  is  obWous 
that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  regulation,  to  pass,  not 
only  upon  members  of  that  class  but  also  upon  others, 
a  quantity  of  spurious  coin.* 

All  debts  which  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  to  be 
paid  in  money  sterling  could  now  be  enforced  in  court, 
provided  that  these  debts  had  not  been  incurred  in  the 
interval  between  1643  and  1649.  In  that  case  they  were 
held  to  be  un pleadable.^ 

The  continued  anxiety  of  the  Assembly  to  promoto  an 
influx  of  money  sterling  is  shown  in  the  acknowledgment 
introduced  into  the  preamble  of  the  celebrated  regulaticm 
imposing  a  tax  of  two  shillings  upon  every  hogshead  ex- 
ported from  Virginia.  It  is  there  stated  that  one  motive 
for  the  adoption  of  the  regulation  was  that  it  would  per- 
haps be  conducive  to  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  coin  in 
the  Colony,  an  anticipation  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
the  duty  of  one  penny  for  the  benefit  of  the  Register  was 
placed  on  each  cask,  a  regulation  which  was  in  operation 
only  during  a  brief  period,  the  shipmasters  in  many  cases 

'  Rening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  410. 

'  /bid.,  p.  397.  ,  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  It  was  provided  in  16&5~(i6 
ItfX  only  the  silver  piece  of  eight  should  paaa  aa  five  shillingB.  S«e  Ibid., 
p.  3B7. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  417.  It  would  appear  that  "  all  monoj  debts  which  are  or 
shall  be  made  in  England  for  goods  imported  IdIo  this  colony,"  that  is, 
Virginia,  were  also  included  iu  the  scope  of  the  exception.    Ibid.,  p.  417. 
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had  preferred  to  pay  this  duty  in  money  sterling  to  sub- 
serve their  own  convenience.'  Tlie  author  of  Public 
Good  without  Private  Interest,  writing  during  the  time 
of  the  Protectorate,  complained  of  the  serioua  obstruction 
caused  in  the  transaction  of  all  business  by  the  buUduess 
of  tobacco,  the  only  money  then  in  general  use  in  Virginia, 
and  he  urged  the  expediency  of  sending  over  a  supply  of 
coin  to  be  made  current  there.' 

The  prevailing  notion  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
legislation  was  able  to  create  any  condition  in  the  public 
wealth  which  lawgivers  thought  proper  to  bring  about, 
again  led  the  General  Assembly  in  1658  to  play  a  trick  of 
jugglery  with  the  piece  of  eight.  It  was  formerly  pro- 
vided that  not  only  should  this  coin  pass  as  equal  in  value 
to  five  shillings,  but  %lso  that  no  person  could  refuse  to 
receive  it  at  that  figure  without  rendering  himself  liable  to 
a  penalty.  It  was  soon  found,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this 
gave  an  opportunity  to  pass  metal  of  inferior  quality,  and 
the  law  was  repealed.  In  1658,  the  original  statute  was 
reenacted,  but  with  the  clause  that  a  refusal  of  sound 
silver  pieces  of  eight  alone  should  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  twenty  shillings.^  It  would  be  inferred  from  this  that 
in  the  popular  opinion  a  piece  of  eight,  although  made  of 
silver  and  of  unquestionable  soundness,  was  not  equal  in 
value  even  to  five  shillings ;  there  would  otherwise  have 
been  no  necessityfor  adopting  a  rule  to  compel  the  colonists 
to  take  it  at  that  rate,  unless  the  object  of  the  law  was 
really  to  protect  the  planters  against  the  extortions  of  the 
merchants  and  shipmasters,  a  supposition  which  appears 
improbable,  as  tobacco  was  in  universal  use  when  goods 
had  to  be  bought  of  the  importers,  who  were  as  anxious  to 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p,  491, 

*  Public  Good  witkout  Private  Intereit,  p.  21. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  193. 
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secure  that  commoditj  as  they  were  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise. This  view  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  statute  it  was  provided  that  no  money 
sterling  in  excess  of  forty  shillings  should  be  exported 
from  Virginia,  under  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  reg- 
ulation in  double  that  amount.' 

That  the  right  to  sue  for  debts  contracted  in  money 
sterling  remained  unimpaired  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury is  revealed  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  county 
court  of  York  in  1669,  in  the  suit  of  Captain  Samuel 
Cooper,  as  attorney  of  Edward  Smith,  against  John  Page 
and  others  in  their  character  of  executors.  The  sum  in 
dispute  was  twenty-six  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  six 
pence.  They  were  ordered  to  deliver  this  amount  in  coin. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  decision,  would  not  have  been 
arrived  at  if  the  court  had  thought  that  it  would  impose  a 
special  hardship  to  require  the  defendants  to  pay  in  money 
sterling,  and  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  an  indication  that 
English  currency  was  now  somewhat  more  abundant  in 
Virginia  than  twenty  years  earlier.'  When  Colonel  Nor- 
wood, who  had  been  spending  several  months  at  Green 
Spring,  left  Jamestown  to  go  to  Holland  with  the  view  of 
secuiing  from  Charles  the  Second  the  position  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Colony,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  furnished  with  a 
sum  of  money  by  Governor  Berkeley.'     Whatever  coin 

1  Hening's  Statutei,  vol.  I,  p.  488. 

»  BeconU  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1684-1672,  p.  378,  Va.  State  Library. 
"  Hipwell  Hillon  aueing  Mr.  Thomas  Wythe  Sr.  deft,  for  £11  16*.  sterling 
for  %  of  worke  done  for  ye  deft,  who  also  prodnces  aa  %  for  ye  same 
worke  rated  in  tobacco,  and  saythe  that  tobacco  is  only  due  according  to 
agreement,  it  is  ordered  that  in  case  ye  pit.  cannot  prove  his  agreement 
with  ye  deft,  for  money  due  for  ye  said  worke,  that  then  the  deft,  be 
allowed  to  make  oath  to  his  %  the  same  as  due  in  tobacco."  Records  of 
BlitabeA  City  Coun(p,  vol.  Ifi84-I6»»,  p.  7,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Norwood's  Voyage  to  Viiginlm  p.  60,  Force's  Btttorical  TraeU, 
vol  lU. 
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■was  to  be  found  in  Virginia  at  thia  time  was  most  probably 
in  possession  of  men  who  held  official  positions,  positions 
■which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  whatever 
money  sterling  had  been  paid  by  the  merchants  and  ship- 
masters. It  is  remarkable  how  small  is  the  amount  of 
coin  appearing  among  the  items  of  inventories  even  as 
late  as  1670.  Even  where  an  estate  was  equal  in  value 
to  several  thousand  dollars,  it  is  exceptional  if  we  find  a 
few^  shillings.  Among  the  few  instances  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  county  courts  were  those  of  Robert  Glas- 
cock of  Lower  Norfolk,  whose  inventory  included  two 
pounds  and  a  half  in  coin ;  ^  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bushrod  of 
York,  who  left  at  her  death  seven  pounds  sterling  in  the 
same  form,*  and  John  Nilkson  of  the  same  county,  who 
left  only  two  pounds.^  Francis  Wheeler,  whose  personal 
property  when  he  died  was  valued  at  X1123,  bequeathed 
in  coin  only  four  pounds  and  a  few  shillings.*  By  1670, 
it  had  become  extremely  common  to  draw  specialties  in 
money  sterling,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  on  maturing 
they  were  paid  in  this  medium,  the  wording  being  only  a 
precaution  against  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  tobacco. 
Again,  in  1680,  the  General  Assembly  were  careful  to 
prescribe  the  legal  rates  of  the  money  sterling  in  circula- 
tion in  Virginia.  The  French  coin  was  estimated  at  six 
dollars;  the  piece  of  eight  at  six  shillings,  an  advance  of 
one  shilling  on  its  value  as  legal  tender  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  century ;  half-pieces  of  eight  at  three  shil- 
lings,  and  one-quarter  pieces  at  eighteen  pence.  The 
Kew  England  coin  was  to  be  held  at  one  shilling.  As  no 
reference  is  made  in  this  table  to  Virginian  coins,  it  is  to 

>  Seeordi  o/Lcneer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  164e-l«5I,  f,  p.  46. 
1  Reeordt  of  York  County,  toL  1676-1684,  p.  S3S,  Va.  Slate  LJbm7. 
»  Ihid.,  vol.  1694-1697,  p.  16. 
*  Ibid.,  VOL  1667-1662,  p.  107. 
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be  preBumed  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1644  for 
striking  off  a  local  metallic  currency  ^  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  effect.*  We  find  at  this  time  that  the  General 
Assembly  petitioned  the  King  for  permission  to  enhance 
the  value  of  all  the  coins  imported  into  the  Colony  to  an 
extent  represented  by  one-fourth  of  their  face  value  ;  in 
other  words,  that  body  desired  to  obtain  authority  to  rate 
a  coin  equal,  let  us  say,  to  one  dollar  in  our  modern  cur- 
rency, at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  having  by  the 
mere  stroke  of  the  pen  given  tliis  arbitrary  value,  to 
compel  all  persons  to  whom  it  was  offered,  to  receive  it 
under  threat  of  severe  punishment.^ 

Two  years  later,  Lord  Culpeper,  for  his  own  private 
profit,  began  to  claim  the  right  as  the  representative  of  the 
King  to  fix  the  value  of  money  sterling  by  proclamation. 
He  was  accused  of  having  obtained  a  great  quantity  of 
pieces  of  eight  at  a  low  figure  and  of  then  compelling  the 
soldiers  who  still  remained  in  the  Colony  after  the  sup- 
pression of  Bacon's  Insurrection,  to  receive  their  wages  in 
this  coin,  which  he  had  raised  to  the  value  of  six  shillings 
apiece.  The  prescription  worked  both  ways.  Culpeper 
finding  that  he  was  losing  heavily,  inasmuch  as  his  perqui- 
sites were  settled  in  money  sterling  at  this  rate,  issued  a 
second  proclamation  restoring  the  former  standard  of  five 
shillings.* 

How  small  was  the  quantity  of  money  sterling  in  the 
Colony  as  late  as  1685  is  shown  in  the  memorable  reply 
of  the  Burgesses  in  that  year  when  called  upon  by  How- 
ard, who  was  acting  under  instructions  from  England,  to 

>  Hening's  Slntutes,  toI.  I,  p.  308. 
»  Bandolph  SISS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  398. 

•  Council  anil  Burgessea  to  the  King,  British  State  Paptn,  Colonial, 
July  26,  1681  ;  Sainabary  AhMraaa  for  1681,  p.  106,  Va.  8tat«  Libraij. 

•  Beveiley'B  History  of  Virginia,  p,  74, 
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pay  their  quit-rents  in  coin  instead  of  in  tobacco,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  which  had  prevailed  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time.  They  boldly  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obey  such  an  order.  Not  only  was  money  ster- 
ling entirely  lacking,  but  it  could  not  be  procured  from 
England,  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  prohibiting  its  expor- 
tation,^ The  people  of  Virginia,  although  they  had  been 
enduring  the  evil  condition  springing  from  a  dearth  of 
coin  for  so  long  a  period,  seemed  unable  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  inconveniences  it  caused  in  such  a  variety  of 
■ways.  In  1686,  the  Governor  and  Council  drew  up  a 
petition  to  tlie  King,  in  which  he  was  asked  with  great 
earnestness  to  grant  the  authorities  of  the  Colony  the 
right  to  advance  pieces  of  eight,  French  crowns,  and  other 
foreign  money  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  tobacco  trade 
■would  he  tempted  by  this  increase  in  rating  to  import 
large  quantities  of  coin  in  order  to  secure  the  margin  of 
profit  which  would  thus  be  created  between  the  arbitrary 
and  the  real  value  of  the  metal. 

The  proposition  of  the  Council  was  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  in  England  for  an  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  accepting  it.  Their  reply  ■was  in 
m&ny  respects  a  memorable  one,  and  deserves  perhaps  to 
be  pondered  even  in  the  present  age.  They  took  the 
ground  that  "no  rate  ought  to  be  set  upon  money  ster- 
ling other  than  according  to  its  real  intrinsic  value  and 
worth  ;"  and  they  further  declared,  "that  the  proposition, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to  trade,  and 
instead  of  a  general  advantage,  conduce  only  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  particular  persons,  who,  being  in  debt, 

'  Address  of  Burffessee  to  Howard,  October,  1885,  British  State 
Papers,  Colonial;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII,  p.  340,  Va.  State 
Library. 
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would  by  this  means  gain  an  opportimity  of  defraoding 
their  creditors." '  This  was  striking  langu^e  to  hold  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when,  on  account  of  the  failure 
to  recognize  money  sterling  as  a  simple  commodity  like 
iron  and  wheat,  a  genera!  belief  prevailed  that  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  economic  laws  to  disregard  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  coin  and  to  place  upon  it  any  value 
that  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  true  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple su^ested.  The  proposition  of  the  Council,  which 
the  Commissioners  passed  upon  so  justly,  was  doubtless 
made  at  the  instigation  of  Howard,  who  had  been  specially 
instructed  by  the  English  Government  to  refrain  from 
altering  the  metallic  currency  of  Virginia  unless  he  should 
receive  distinct  authority  to  do  so  from  the  King,' 

The  authors  of  the  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697, 
have  thrown  impoi'tant  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Col- 
ony in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  with  reference  to 
money  sterling.  From  this  pamphlet,  it  is  learned  that 
the  piece  of  eight  was  valued  at  this  time  at  five  shillings 
by  law.  No  weight  for  the  coin  was  prescribed,  and  in 
consequence  frequent  occasion  was  taken  by  private  per- 
sons to  reject  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  so  light  that  it 
could  not  be  good  silver,  or  if  good  silver,  that  it  had 
been  clipped.  From  this  fact,  it  ia  to  be  inferred  that  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  piece  of  eight  was  not  generally 
considered  equal  to  iive  shillings.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  by  legislative  enactment  the  current  value 
of  other  coins  of  foreign  as  distinguished  from  English 
origin.     The  quantity  of  English  money  in  circulation 

■  Report  of  Commisaionera  of  CuBtoma,  April  30,  1087,  Colonial  Entrg 
Book,  Virginia,  No.  83 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  Vll,  pp.  107,  108,  Va. 
State  Library. 

^  CommiKsion  to  Howard,  1683,  clause  76,  British  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial; McDonald  Papers,  vol,  VI,  p.  364,  V».  State  Library. 
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\7as  extremely  small,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  pieces  of  eight,  the  Peruvian  pieces,  and  the  crowns 
had  been  imported  almost  wholly  from  the  West  Indies. 
Even  these  coins  did  not  remain  very  long  in  the  Colony, 
if  the  testimony  of  the  authors  of  tlie  Present  State 
of  Virginia,  1697,  can  be  accepted.  Pennsylvania  had 
adopted  an  order  that  pieces  of  eight  of  twelve  penny- 
weight should  pass  current  as  equal  to  five  shillings,  and 
in  the  same  proportion,  pieces  of  eight  of  an  increased 
freight.  As  the  most  valuable  piece  of  eight  was  ascer- 
tained in  Virginia  at  five  shillings,  and  in  Maryland  at 
four  shillings  and  six  penpe,  there  was  created  a  tendency 
in  this  coin  to  flow  from  the  two  Colonies  just  mentioned 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  could  be  disposed  of  as  an  ordi- 
nary commodity  at  a  profit,  in  one  instance  of  a  shilling 
and  in  another  of  a  shilling  and  a  half.^ 

The  lack  of  coin  in  Virginia  at  this  time  was  by  some 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Governor,  who  found  it  to 
his  interest,  it  was  said,  to  encourage  the  use  of  tobacco 
as  money  because  it  enabled  him  to  receive  bis  salary  in 
the  form  of  bills  of  exchange  which  could  be  transmitted 
to  England  with  more  facility  and  safety  than  the  metals. 
He  objected  quite  naturally  to  the  payment  of  what  was 
due  him  in  pieces  of  eight,  at  tlie  wholly  arbitrary  valuation 
of  five  shillings.  As  soon  as  he  forwarded  them  to  Eng- 
land, these  coins  would  have  been  credited  to  him  at  their 
true  worth,  to  his  very  serious  damage.  Tlie  Governor 
was  probably  in  large  part  paid  in  tobacco  received  for 
quit-rents,  this  being  delivered  to  him  at  a  more  reason- 
able rate  than  he  could  have  secured  it  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. He  was  also  a  purchaser  of  the  same  commodity 
procured  from  the  same  source  on  terms  equally  to  his 

1  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  U. 
See,  also,  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papera,  vol.  I,  p.  53. 
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advantage.  For  one  hundred  pounds  of  it,  for  instance, 
he  was  required  to  pay' only  four  shillings  and  six  pence; 
he  could  not  only  dispose  of  it  at  a  handsome  profit,  but, 
obtained  at  so  low  a  price,  he  was  enabled  to  buy  all  of 
his  supplies  practically  at  half  rates.  The  example  set 
by  the  Governor  in  discouraging  the  use  of  money  ster- 
ling was  followed  by  the  Auditor-General  in  receiving 
from  the  collectors  the  amount  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  turn  over  to  him,  and  by  the  collectors  in  receiv- 
ing the  duties  which  were  paid  by  the  merchants  on  tobacco 
exported  by  them  and  on  certain  articles  which  they  im- 
ported. The  authors  of  the  Present  State  of  Virginia^ 
1697,  declare  that  the  influence  of  the  example  of  these 
officials  extended  to  the  people  in  their  mutual  transac- 
tions in  business,  but  this  statement  is  open  to  serious 
doubt,  since  to  foUow  their  example  did  not  coincide  with 
the  popular  interests.  The  expressed  sentiment  of  the 
colonists  ia,  moreover,  in  conflict  with  it.^ 

In  a  series  of  proposals  drawn  in  the  autumn  of  1697 
for  submission  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  by  leading  citi- 
zens of  Accomac,  it  was  asserted  emphatically  that  money 
sterling  was  the  most  convenient  agency  in  carrying  on 
trade  and  commerce,  and  that  its  absence  discouraged  men 
in  every  walk  of  life  because  it  compelled  them  to  wait  or 
sell  upon  credit,  which  frequently  terminated  in  a  total 
loss.  For  this  reason,  it  was  stated  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  that  all  coins  should  hear  a  tixed  value.  The 
petitioners,  therefore,  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Burgesses  the  necessity  of  laying  down  the  rates  at  which 
all  money  sterling  except  that  of  English  mintage  should 
pass  as  current  in  Virginia.  Unless  steps  were  taken  to 
put  this  suggestion  into  practical  operation,  the  small 
amount  in  circulation  in  the  Colony,  the  petitioners  pre- 

>  Hartwell,  ChUton,  wid  Blair's  Presern  Stale  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  13. 
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dieted,  would  be  drawn  away  to  the  proviuees  where  the 
coins  bad  an  ascertained  value.'  The  suggestioa  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  either  immediately  or  at  a  later  date,  for 
Tvhen  Beverley  wrote  his  History,  the  value  of  all  money 
sterling  in  use  in  Virginia  had  been  fixed  by  law.  Besides 
coins  of  English  origin,  there  were  coins  which  had  come 
from  the  mints  of  Arabia,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Spanish  America.  Both  gold  and  silver  were  represented. 
The  silver  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of  France,  Spain,  or  Por- 
tugal was  appraised  at  tliree  pence  and  three  farthings  a 
pennyweight.  The  gold  coin  of  these  Countries  and  also  of 
Arabia  was  valued  at  five  shillings  a  pennyweight.  The 
English  guinea  passed  current  at  twenty-sis  shillings  and 
English  silver  at  an  advance  of  two  pence  in  every  shilling. 
Old  English  coin  was  rated  in  proportion  to  its  weight.^ 

It  is  significant  to  find  that  among  the  different  kinds 
of  money  sterling  in  circulation  in  the  counties  on  tbe 
Eastern  Shore  was  the  lion  or  dog  dollar,  as  it  was  called, 
from  the  device  on  its  face.  Thb  was  perhaps  a  Dutch 
coin  which  had  obtained  a  furtive  admission  into  the  Col- 
ony by  the  smuggling  traffic,  which,  in  spite  of  the  Navi- 
gation laws,  was  carried  on  between  the  people  of  those 
countries  and  the  merchants  of  HoUand.  Its  presence  in 
Virginia  as  late  as  1696  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
continuation  of  this  illicit  commerce.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  planters  of 
Accomac  to  their  representatives  in  tbe  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, to  be  delivered  to  that  body  when  it  assembled, 
asking  that  a  legal  value  be  set  upon  the  lion  or  dog 
dollar,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
current  business  transactions.' 

1  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  63. 

*  Beverley's  Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  230. 

*  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  52.  In  Record* 
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The  instances  in  which  coin  formed  a  part  of  a  testa- 
tor's estate  were  more  frequent  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  than  they  had  been  previously.  Mrs.  Katherine 
Thorp  of  York,  who  died  in  the  course  of  this  period,  left 
six  poundB  sterling  in  gold  and  thirteen  pounds  in  silver.' 
The  estate  of  Nathaniel  Branker  of  Lower  Norfolk  in- 
cluded four  pounds  sterling  in  silver  and  one  pound  in 
gold.'  It  is  stated  in  the  inventory  of  William  Porteus 
of  Lower  Norfolk  that  he  had  among  his  effects  nineteen 
pounds  sterling,  a  large  sum  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  personal  estate  <Kd  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pounds  ; '  the  only  instance  comparable  with  this  was 
that  of  William  Knibbe  of  Henrico,  who  had  collected 
enough  coin  to  fill  one-half  of  a  small  cabinet,  his  object, 
however,  being  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  England.* 
Robert  Lightenhouse  of  York,  whose  personalty  was  ap- 
praised at  seventy-two  pounds  sterling,  bequeathed  four- 
teen pounds  in  metallic  money.* 

A  large  quantity  of  the  money  sterling  that  was  now 
left  at  the  deaths  of  planters  was  of  foreign  origin.  Thus 
in  the  personalty  of  William  Knott  of  Lower  Norfolk 
there  were  fourteen  pounds  sterling  in  Spanish  money 
and  three  Arabian  gold  pieces.'  John  Morrah  bequeathed 
eleven  shillings  in  English  money,  two  shillings  in  Kew 

of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  isg6-1703,  p.  161,  there  is  UiIs 
reference  to  bits;  "Watchmg  on  board  the  sloop  Content  from  Oct. 
19,  1607,  to  Not.  12,  lOQT,  Is  twenty  two  days  aod  nlglits  at  3  bttts  per 
day,  and  3  bitts  per  night  comes  to  4£  2'ii  B'l." 

■  Jtecords  of  York  Counts,  vol.  1694-1697,  p.  193,  Va.  Stat«  Ubrai;. 

*  Record^  of  Lovier  Norfolk  County,  original  Tol.  1686-1696,  f.  p.  17. 
»  na.,  originel  vol.  1696-1703,  p.  38. 

'  Recordt  of  Senrico  Coitniy,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  101,  Va.  State  U- 
brary. 

'  Records  of  Tork  Countg,  vol.  1694-1702,  p.  887,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

•  Accords  ofLoteer  Norfolk  Countg,  original  vol.  1685-1703,  f .  p.  96. 
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England,  and  five  pieces  of  eight ;  ^  Thomas  Teackle  of 
Accomac,  four  pounds  sterling  in  Spnnisli  coin  ;^  Thomas 
Tomson  of  Lancaster,  five  pounds ;  *  and  Jacob  Walker 
of  Elizabeth  City,  twenty-one.*  The  inventory  of  Peter 
Cartwright  included  twenty-three  pounds  sterling  in  Span- 
ish coin,  an  Arabian  gold  piece,  and  half  a  gold  pistole. 
Among  the  effects  of  William  Chichester  of  the  same 
county  were  eight  pounds  sterling  and  four  lion  dollars.' 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  coin  in  circulation  by 
the  end  of  the  century  is  shown  in  the  vast  number 
of  specialties  which  at  this  time  were  made  payable  in 
money  sterling,  a  precaution  which  meant,  in  many  cases, 
that  only  the  amount  of  tobacco  representing  the  figures 
named  should  be  delivered,  but  more  frequently  that  the 
specialties  were  to  be  carried  out  as  they  stood,  the  person 
under  bond  being  required  to  meet  his  obligation  in  specie. 
The  only  preference  allowed  him  was  the  alternative  of 
settling  in  English  or  Spanish  money.*    It  was  directed 

1  Seeordt  of  BappaJiaanoek  County,  vol.  1677-1682,  p.  16,  Ta.  State 
Library. 

*  Records  of  Accomac  County,  original  toI.  1B02-1T15,  p.  140. 
'  Becords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1690-1700,  p.  59. 

*  Records  of  Elizabeth  City  Coiintg,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  489,  Va.  Stat« 
I.ibrary. 

»  Records  of  Lomer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1095-1703,  f.  p.  106  ; 
Ibid.,  Chichester,  p.  160.  Fitzhngh,  writing  to  Colonel  Brent  under 
date  of  Feb.  26,  1087,  said,  "  I  send  you  by  this  messenger  one  guinea 
and  twelve  pieces  of  eight."  Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh.  Fitzhugb 
spealv  of  this  as  being  his  entire  stock  of  ready  money  except  one  piece 

'  Reeordt  of  Elizabeth  Cits  County,  vol.  1684-1690,  p.  100,  Ta.  State 
Library.  The  debt  was  sometimes  required  to  be  paid  in  New  England 
coin,  SB  the  following  instance  preserved  in  Records  of  Jlliddleiex  County, 
original  vol.  1673-1086,  p.  136,  shows :  "Judgment  granted  to  John  Pick- 
worth,  Benj.  Plckwortb  and  Richard  Hudson  ag^nst  Mrs.  Margaret  Bridge, 
administratrix  of  Mr.  Francis  Bridge,  for  ye  sum  of  43£  16*  New  England 
money,  together  wiUi  interest  for  said  money  according  to  ye  obligation." 
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that  personal  estates  should  be  sold  for  tobacco  or  coin  as 
convenience  should  dictate  to  the  executor.'  Contracts 
for  work  to  be  paid  for  in  money  sterling  aloDe  were 
now  drawn  and  strictly  enforced  by  courte  of  law  when 
appeal  was  made  to  them.*  Coin  was  also  the  considera- 
tion in  the  sales  of  land.^ 

No  financial  device  played  a  more  important  role  in  the 
internal  and  external  trade  of  the  Colony  than  the  bill  of 
exchange.  This  instrument  was  only  used  when  the  party 
who  gave  it  had  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  the  hands  of  some 
merchant,  the  drawee  being  generally  a  person  of  this  call- 
ing who  resided  in  England,  New  England,  Barbadoes,  or 
in  one  of  the  other  English  Colonies.  Illustrations  of  the 
ordinary  circumstances  under  which  bills  of  exchange  were 
passed  may  be  offered.  A  foreign  or  native  trader  who 
was  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  Virginian  tobacco 
purchased  a  lai^  quantity  of  this  commodity ;  instead  of 
making  payment  in  some  form  of  merchandise  or  in  money 
sterling,  he  delivered  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  mer- 
chant who  lived  in  England  or  in  one  of  the  Colonies, 
as  the  case  might  be.  This  manner  of  settling  indebted- 
ness was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  planters  who  had 
direct  dealings  with  these  outside  countries,  as  it  placed 
a  large  sum  to  their  credit  in  the  very  place  where  they 
were  in  the  liabit  of  buying  goods.  The  person  receiving 
the  bill  transmitted  it  to  his  own  correspondent  in  Eng- 
land, New  England,  or  Barbadoes,  with  instructions  to 
collect  it  and  devot«  the  sum  of  money  sterling  thus 

'  Seeord»  of  York  Couiug,  orders  for  Oct  2,  1692,  Ta.  StAte  Library. 

'  Sfcords  of  Elbabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1690,  p.  8,  Va.  State 
Librftry. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  when  land  at  tbis  time  was  sold 
for  tobacco,  the  expression  "sum  of  ho  many  pounds  of  tobacco"  ma 
generally  used.  See  Becords  of  liappahannock  County,  vol.  1671-1676, 
p.  338;  voL  1663-1608,  p.  35, 
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obtained  to  the  purchase  of  Buch  commodities  as  he 
might  designate,  or  he  directed  that  his  correspondcDt 
should  hold  it  subject  to  future  orders.  The  correspond- 
ent thus  became  his  banker.  It  was  also  common  for  a 
planter,  in  forwarding  his  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  to  accom- 
pany them  with  hills  equal  in  value  to  his  interest  in  the 
cargo,  drawn  on  the  consignee,  who  was  ordered  to  return 
in  the  form  of  goods  the  sum  represented.  If  the  price 
of  the  articles  as  a  whole  exceeded  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  bills,  an  abiatement  was  made  in  the  order,  or  the 
deficiency  was  covered  by  a  second  shipment  of  tobacco. 
The  planter  would  not  infrequently  draw  a  bill  of  ex- 
change on  the  merchant  in  England  in  whose  hands  a 
balance  remained  to  his  credit,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
a  difference  in  his  account  with  a  second  English  mer- 
chant. It  happened  very  often  that  the  Virginian,  instead 
of  sending  wheat  or  tobacco  to  the  Northern  Provinces, 
forwarded  to  a  correspondent  residing  thei-e,  bills  of  ex- 
change made  payable  in  England  or  the  West  Indies, 
these  bills  having  been  delivered  to  Mm  by  merchants  or 
planters  in  the  Colony  with  whom  he  had  had  business 
transactions,  or  having  been  drawn  by  himself ;  they  were 
honored  by  their  exchange  for  what  he  needed,  the  corre- 
spondent relying  upon  their  soundness  when  presented  to 
the  persons  named  as  drawees.  This  was  an  ordinary 
illustration  of  the  part  which  a  bill  of  exchange  played 
in  the  economic  life  of  Virginia.  It  may  have  passed 
through  a  dozen  hands  in  the  Colony,  like  a  piece  of  coin, 
before  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  last  holder.  It 
then  made  the  long  voyage  to  New  England.  There 
it  may  have  gone  through  many  additional  hands  in 
succession  before  it  was  transmitted  to  England  or  the 
West  Indies  for  acceptance  by  the  merchant  who  was  the 
drawee  from  the  beginning. 
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The  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  in  general  in  the  form 
[  of  three  duplicates,  one  of  which,  the  first,  second,  or 
third,  apparently  without  discrimination,  was  very  often 
entered  on  record  in  the  county  in  which  the  bill  itself  was 
given.  It  was  to  be  met  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days  or 
even  longer  after  presentation  to  the  drawee.  It  could  be 
transferred,  being  made  payable  to  order.^  As  the  risk 
of  protest  was  always  present,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the 
amounts  represented  in  bills  of  exchange  by  requiring 
the  delivery  of  collateral  security.  The  local  government, 
when  it  first  imposed  a  duty  of  two  shillings  on  each  hogs- 
head exported,  was  careful  to  provide  that  If  paid  for  in 
bills  of  exchange,  these  bills  should  be  fully  protected.  In 
private  transactions,  the  security  most  frequently  consisted 
of  a  bond  in  which  the  person  delivering  the  bill  bound 
himself  to  pay  double  the  amount  set  down  in  it  in  the 
event  that  the  document  was  protested.  In  some  cases, 
the  security  was  a  recorded  assignment  of  the  servants, 
slaves,  cattle,  and  tobacco  in  the  possession  of  the  drawer, 
and  this  was  to  be  made  final  if  the  bill  was  dishonored.' 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  bills  of  ex- 
change were  in  many  instances  protested.  The  cargo  on 
which  they  were  based  sometimes  miscarried  or  after  its 
arrival  in  England  remained  unsalable,  or  perhaps  the  con- 
signee proved  bankrupt  or  was  unscrupulous  in  liis  busi- 
ness life.  The  return  of  such  documents  occasioned  such 
serious  damage  even  in  some  cases  in  which  they  had  been 

>  Records  of  Tof-fc  County,  vol.  1671-1694,  p,  152,  Va,  State  Library  j 
RttoT^  of  Elizabeth  CUy  Countt/,  vol.  1884-1600,  pp.  201,  337,  Va.  Slate 
Library.  In  one  case,  sixteen  separate  bills  of  exchange  were  recorded 
together  in  Rrcordt  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1866-1682,  pp.  147. 
This  was  in  1671. 

'  An  instance  of  aepurity  in  the  fonn  of  a  bond  will  be  foand  in  Record* 
of  Raj^ahannoek  County,  vol.  1668-1672,  p.  64. 
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secured  by  the  conditional  assignment  of  property  in  the 
Colony  to  the  persons  in  whose  favor  they  were  drawn, 
that  the  General  Assembly  determined  to  impose  a  heavy 
penalty  upon  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  although  he  might  he 
able  to  show  that  the  default  of  the  drawee  in  England  or 
whatever  country  the  latter  might  reside  in  was  altogether 
unjustified.  He  was  required  to  pay  the  creditor  not  only 
the  amoimt  of  the  protested  bill,  but  also  thirty  per  cent 
in  excess  of  it.  He  was,  however,  allowed,  whenever  the 
drawee  had  &mple  funds  in  his  hands  to  meet  the  call  upon 
him,  to  secure  from  any  property  in  Virginia  belonging  to 
the  drawee  the  amount  which  he,  the  drawer,  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  both  in  principal  and  damages  to  the 
creditor.^  It  was  found  that  the  interests  of  the  Colony 
suffered  from  the  high  percentage  at  which  the  losses 
resulting  from  protested  bills  were  rated,  and  the  pro- 
portion once  recoverable  on  this  account  was  lowered  to 
fifteen  per  cent.  This  penalty  was  strictly  enforced  and 
no  alteration  was  suffered  to  be  made  in  it  by  private 
agreement,  even  for  the  advantage  of  the  creditor.  In 
1670,  John  Hungerford  of  York  delivered  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Napier  bills  of  exchange  amounting  to  nine  pounds 
sterling  which  he  had  drawn  on  an  English  merchant 
and  bound  himself  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
per  cent  in  case  they  were  returned  rejected.  Under  the 
law,  his  responsibility  was  restricted  to  fifteen  per  cent;^ 
the  court,  therefore,  decided  that  Hungerford  was  only 
answerable  in  this  degree  when  the  bills  were  sent  back 
dishonored.  He  had,  however,  to  pay  the  chains  of  pro- 
ttat  and  the  costB  of  the  suit." 

If  the  drawer  of  the  protested  hill  was  not  to  be  found 
when  he  was  sought  in  order  to  enforce  his  liability  for  its 

•  Hening's  Statute!,  vol.  II,  p.  171,  *  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

■  Beeords  of  York  Comity,  vol.  1604-1672,  p.  466,  Va.  State  Libtaty. 
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amount  and  the  damages,  process  of  attachment  was  issned 
gainst  his  estate  in  case  he  owned  any  property  in  the 
Colony.'  In  order  to  avoid  the  possihility  of  a  hill  w^Iiich 
had  been  paid  being  presented  for  payment  the  second  time, 
when  the  receipt  perhaps  had  been  lost,  or  the  original  par- 
ties to  the  document  or  the  witness  of  the  transaction  which 
it  represented  had  died,  it  was  provided  that  suit  upon  Buch 
a  bill  must  he  brought  before  three  years  had  expired 
since  its  passage,  unless  it  had  been  renewed  within  that 
interval,  or  had  been  placed  on  record  in  the  hooks  of  the 
General  Court  at  Jamestown  or  in  the  county  in  which 
the  debtor  had  resided  or  still  lived.'  At  a  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  held  several  years  later,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  right  of  suit  on  a  hill  should  not  extend  beyond 
five  years  beyond  its  date  unless  the  debtor  had  left  Vir- 
ginia, thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  renew  the  document. 
The  validity  of  a  judgment  obtained  upon  a  protested  note 
was  not  to  last  longer  than  five  years,  unless  the  debtor  by 
departing  from  the  Colony  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  holder  of  the  bill  to  enforce  it  against  him.^ 

The  only  forms  of  money  which  it  still  remains  to  touch 
upon  are  roanoke  and  wampumpeke.  These  had  a  legal 
circulation  in  the  Colony,  having  come  down  from  the 
aborigines.*  The  references  to  roanoke  are  most  frequent 
in  the  records  of  such  outlying  counties  as  Accomac  and 
liappahannock.  It  seems  to  have  been  measured  by  an 
arm's  length,  and  was  not  infrequently  paid  out  to  the 
Indians  along  with  match-coats  for  services  performed  by 
them   for  the  public  good.'     It  was  occasionally   found 

1  BKordt  of  Elizttbtth  CUg  CourUy,  vol.  1884-1690,  p.  1,  Ya.  State 
Library. 

*  Henlng'B  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p,  890.         '  Ibid.,  p.  484.       *  Ibid.,  p.  397. 

'  IttroTd$  of  Accomae  County,  original  vol.  1663-1666,  p.  M ;  see  also 
lleeonU  of  General  Court,  p.  169. 
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constituting  a  part  of  an  estate.^  The  references  to  wam- 
pumpeke  are  comparatively  few,^  The  use  of  beaver  aa  a 
currency  appears  to  have  been  most  eommOD  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  eight  pounds  in  1637  was  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  was  also  the  subject 
of  specialty.^ 

^  Seeorda  of  Rappakanuoek  Counts,  'ol.  1077-1682,  p.  44;  Ibid.,  toL 
1666-ltlW,  p,  57,  Vft.  State  Library. 

»  Records  of  Accomac  County,  original  vol.  1632-1640,  pp.  19, 06. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  24.  Beaver  and  mooee  ekins  vrcre  legal  tender  in  Canada 
about  1669  and  1674.  See  Weeden'a  Social  and  Economic  History  of 
yeiB  England,  vol.  I.  p.  325.  Rlinde  iBland  at  one  time  mode  wool  a 
standaid  of  value.    Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  328.  '  ' 


■  ■  i.-^  t  I.'' 


.  V 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE   TOWM 

In  the  account  which  I  have  given  so  far  of  tibe  economic 
condition  of  the  people  of  Vii^nia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  general  system  of 
colonial  life  rested  upon  the  plantation  as  the  centre,  and 
not,  as  in  New  England,  upon  the  township.  A  just  concep- 
tion of  its  whole  economic  framework  may  be  acquired  by 
an  investigation  of  the  character  of  a  single  large  planta- 
tion, wheliier  that  plantation  was  situated  on  the  Potomac 
or  the  York,  the  Rappahannock  or  the  James.  Each  com- 
ponent part  of  the  community,  that  is,  each  plantation, 
was  in  itself  a  complete  reflection  of  the  entire  community, 
whether  bounded  by  the  lines  of  one  neighborhood  or  the 
whole  Colony.  The  community  was  a  series  of  plantations 
which  were  only  locally  distinguished  from  each  other.  In 
all  essential  particulars,  they  were  practically  the  same. 
The  plantation  is  of  the  first  and  highest  importance  in 
the  study  of  the  general  system.  As  tobacco  culture 
tended  irresistibly  to  promote  the  constant  expansion  of 
the  area  of  each  plantation,  by  compelling  the  appropria- 
tion of  virgin  lands  either  by  patent  or  purchase,  the 
economic  dependence  of  plantation  on  plantation  was 
always  growing  weaker  until,  as  the  logical  conclusion  of 
the  process,  the  owners  were  finally  able  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  supplies,  natural  and  manufactured,  furnished 
by  their  own  land,  or  by  the  foreign  merchant.     This  local 
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isolation,  this  economic  freedom,  was  thoroughly  antago- 
nistic to  the  concentration  of  population  at  different  places 
in  the  Colony  in  the  form  of  towns.  The  plantation  was 
a  small  principality,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  which 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  property  to 
which  they  were  attached.  The  dependence  of  the  servants 
attd  slaves  upon  their  niaster  was  increased  by  the  distance 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  settlements  of  the  adjacent 
plantations,  and  the  same  fact  increased  the  importance  of 
the  planter  himself.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  life,  an  independence  extending  to  every 
branch  of  his  affairs,  social  and  economic,  would  have  culti- 
vated in  him  a  strong  distaste  for  the  confined  existence  of 
residents  in  cities,  which  he  had  either  observed  when  visit- 
ing England,  or  had  been  informed  of  through  books  or  by 
travellers.  Accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  fields, 
woods,  and  streams,  assured  of  the  absolute  subservience  of 
the  whole  population  of  his  plantation,  with  no  neighbors 
of  his  own  class  sufficiently  near  to  disturb  his  sense  of 
local  supremacy,  with  a  firm  conviction  derived  from 
practical  experience  that  the  main  product  of  his  soil  com- 
pelled him  to  be  always  widening  the  area  which  he 
cultivated,  with  an  inclination,  moreover,  for  agricultural 
pursuits  inherited  from  his  English  forefathers,  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  all  the  conditions  of  his  situation,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  exhibited  no  disposition  to 
drift  towards  the  life  of  towns.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  remarkable  if  the  gravitation  had  not  been  in  the 
other  direction. 

I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  effect  of  this  tendency  in 
discouraging  the  growth  of  the  cooperative  spirit  among  the 
planters.  As  the  sense  of  personal  independence  increased, 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  plantation  life,  the  disinclination 
of  the  individual  to  combine  with  other  individuals  of  the 
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same  class  for  the  accomplishment  of  common  economic 
purposes  became  more  marked.  This  spirit  not  only  ob- 
structed the  systematic  advance  of  manufactures,  hut  ic 
also  prevented  the  erection  of  towns.  So  powerful  was  the 
tendency  towards  the  concentration  of  all  economic  inter- 
ests in  the  plantation,  and  so  weak  was  the  disposition  of 
the  plant«rs  to  cooperate  in  their  economic  affairs,  that 
even  had  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  possessed 
but  one  harbor  to  which  all  vessels  engaged  in  transporting 
to  the  other  Colonies  and  to  Europe  the  tobacco  produced 
in  its  soil  had  been  compelled  to  resort  in  order  to  secure 
their  cai^oes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  then  the  absence 
of  towns  would  have  been  less  marked.  There  would  have 
been  a  small  concentration  of  population  at  that  point,  but 
not  in  proportion  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  spot. 
Instead  of  there  being  one  harbor,  as  suggested  hypotheti- 
cally,  there  were  almost  as  many  harbors  as  plantations.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  has  been  observed  already,  the 
area  included  in  the  patents  was  confined  principally  to  the 
lands  which  were  situated  immediately  on  the  navigable 
streams.  The  number  of  these  streams  was  extraordinary. 
Beginning  with  the  Powhatan,  York,  Rappahannock,  and 
Potomac,  there  were,  at  comparatively  short  intervals, 
rivers,  creeks,  or  estuaries  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest 
ships  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Virginia  and 
England.  At  that  early  period,  every  planter  owned  a 
wharf;  indeed  the  strongest  reason  after  fertility  of  soil 
which  influenced  him  in  selecting  a  tract  of  land  was  that  it 
fronted  on  a  water  highway.  Even  if  the  stream  was  not 
sufSciently  deep  to  afford  reom  for  the  keel  of  a  large 
vessel,  it  gave  free  passage  to  the  shallops  in  which  the 
planter's  tobacco  could  be  conveyed  to  the  place  where  the 
ship  was  lying  at  anchor.  With  these  facilities  at  his  own 
door  for  moving  his  crop  to  market,  there  was  nothing  to 
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be  gained  by  transporting  it  either  across  country  or  by 
water  to  some  far-off  point  which  might  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  law  as  a  port  of  entry.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est justification  for  such  a  course  of  action  in  any  advan- 
tage which  it  might  secure.  On  the  contrary,  every  interest 
of  the  planter  was  opposed  to  it.  There  vras  a  risk  attend- 
ing the  shipment  for  a  long  distance  in  the  shallop  to  be 
incurred,  as  well  as  the  increased  freight  charges  to  be 
paid.  By  rolling  his  hogsheads  directly  on  board  of  a  sea- 
going vessel  which  had  dropped  anchor  at  his  own  wharf, 
or  only  a  few  miles  away,  he  not  only  escaped  all  the  per- 
ils to  which  his  crop  would  have  been  exposed  if  conveyed 
for  a  distance  in  a  frail  boat  heavily  loaded,  but  he  also 
retained  the  amount  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
compelled  to  expend  in  freight.  The  charge  for  trans- 
portation from  his  own  wharf  to  Enghmd  was  the  same  as 
the  chaise  from  Jamestown  or  any  other  authorized  port 
of  entry.  The  cost  of  hiring  a  shallop  was  saved,  or  the 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  valuable  time  entailed  in  send- 
ing hia  servants  and  slaves  in  his  own  boats  avoided. 

The  presence  of  a  navigable  stream  near  every  planta- 
tion not  only  furnished  its  owner  with  a  convenient  high- 
way for  the  removal  of  his  tobacco  to  market,  but  it  also 
enabled  him  to  secure  his  imported  supplies  without  the 
expense,  inconvenience,  or  delay  of  sending  for  them  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  estate.  The  ship  could  unload 
its  cargo  at  his  wharf,  and  there,  too,  he  made  his  purchases 
or  received  the  articles  consigned  to  him  by  his  English 
merchant. 

The  only  place  in  Virginia  previous  to  1700  to  which 
the  name  of  a  town  could,  with  any  degree  of  appropriate- 
ness, be  applied,  was  Jamestown,  and  even  this  settlement 
never  rose  to  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  a  village.  The 
first  structure  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  house  erected  on 
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that  site  was  the  wooden  foH  which  the  adventurers  began 
to  build  as  soon  as  they  had  established  themselves  on  land. 
The  earliest  dwellings  were  merely  thatched  cabins  con- 
stracted  with  extraordinary  rapidity  under  the  energetic 
direction  of  Smith.'  It  is  most  probable  that  in  deciding 
upon  the  relative  situations  of  houses,  the  instructioDs  of 
the  Council  brought  over  by  the  colonists  were  stricdy 
followed.  These  instructions  required  that  the  dwellings 
should  be  set  evenly  upon  a  line  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  and  that  each  street  was  to  debouch  into  one  central 
market  square.  The  Council  gave  this  direction  in  order 
that  from  one  point  all  the  streets  might  be  commanded 
by  field  ordnance.'  As  soon  as  Captain  Newport  arrived 
with  the  First  Supply,  in  the  winter  of  1607,  he  employed 
his  men  in  erecting  a  storehouse  and  a  church.^  The 
entire  group  of  houses  appears  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  stockade.  It  was  not  long  before  a  great  fire  broke 
out  in  the  town,  and  as  the  dwellings  were  thatched  with 
reeds,  they  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  which  raged  so 
fiercely  that  even  the  palisades  standing  a  little  distance 
away  were  entirely  consumed.  The  aims,  apparel,  bed- 
ding, and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  held  in  private 
ownership  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  minister,  also 
lost  his  collection  of  books.*  The  rebuilding  of  the  town 
did  not  begin  until  the  spring,  at  which  time  the  work 
was  undertaken  under  the  supervision  of  Smith  and  Scriv 
ener.^  The  erection  of  the  second  church  and  storehouse 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  completed  before  September. 
The  church  was  like  a  bam  in  appearance,  the  base  being 

»  fVorkt  of  Capt.  Jnkn  Smith,  p.  302. 

a  Brown's  OenesU  of  the  United  State»,  p.  84. 

>  Wingfleld's  Discourse,  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  latrodnction, 
p.  linvl. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  8mUh,  p.  407 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  108,  409. 
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supported  by  crotchets,  while  the  top  was  composed  of 
raft^,  sedge,  and  earth.  The  walls  were  made  of  the  same 
rude  materials.^  The  houses  were  also  of  similar  composi- 
tion and  afforded  only  a  frail  protection  against  the  wind 
and  rain.  Water  was  procured  from  a  well  which  had 
been  dug  in  one  of  the  forts.  The  whole  town  was  de- 
fended hy  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on 
platforms  and  commanding  an  unobstructed  view.  In  the 
early  part  of  1609,  twenty  additional  houses  were  built  at 
Jamestown.  When  Smith  withdrew  from  Virginia  in  the 
fall  of  1609,  the  town  contained  sixty  houses.* 

On  Delaware's  arrival  in  the  Colony  in  the  following 
year  he  found  the  dwellings  in  the  extreme  of  decay.  The 
town  was  described  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  fortifica- 
tion which  the  action  of  time  had  overthrown.  The  pali- 
sades were  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  gates  were  fallen 
from  their  hinges,  and  the  church  was  sunk  in  ruin."  The 
buUdingB,  it  would  seem,  had  been  very  unsubstantial  in 
their  construction,  or  the  dampness  of  the  climate  had 
rotted  the  material  of  which  they  were  made.  Both  in- 
fluences were  doubtless  at  work  to  produce  the  transforma- 
tion, a  transformation,  we  may  remark,  which  was  again 
frequently  noted  in  the  cbai-acter  of  the  town  in  its  subse- 
quent history.  The  structures  put  up  in  one  year  were  in 
a  state  of  decay  before  barely  twelve  months  bad  elapsed, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  in  a  condition  of  complete  ruin. 
This  was  illustrated  in  the  most  marked  degree  in  the 
early  history  of  Jamestown,  but  continued  to  be  true  of 
the  place  until  the  site  of  the  town  was  abandoned. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Delaware  on  assuming 

'  Works  of  CapL  John  SmUh,  pp.  471,  967. 
'Ibid.,vp-  471,488,812. 

•  CooDcU  in  Virginia  to  tbe  London  Company,  Brown's  Geaertt  of  the 
UniUd  SUMS,  p.  406. 
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control  of  the  affairs  of  Jamestown,  was  to  build  a  nam- 
ber  of  liouaes  which  are  desciibed  as  well  protected  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  severest  weather.  Their  roob 
were  covered  with  boards  and  the  sides  of  some  were  de- 
fended by  Indian  mats ;  ^  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  apparently 
substantial  character  of  these  dwellings,  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
when  he  reached  Jamestown  in  the  following  year,  after 
Delaware  had  been  forced  by  bad  health  to  withdraw  from 
the  Colony,  was  compelled  to  order  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
pair the  church  and  storehouse  at  once,  for  fear  that  if  this 
was  longer  deferred,  the  roofs  and  walls  would  tumble 
down  on  their  heads.^  He  was  not  content  wit^  rebuild- 
ing the  old  structures  at  Jamestown  and  adding  to  their 
Dumber  a  munition  house,  a  house  in  which  to  cure  stur- 
geon, a  cattle-barn,  and  stable ;  ^  after  some  time  devoted  to 
ft  search  for  a  site,  he  decided  besides  to  establish  a  town 
on  the  neck  of  land  which  has  in  a  more  recent  period  been 
changed  into  an  island  by  the  digging  of  the  Dutch  Gap 
Canal.  Here  he  first  enclosed  a  plat  of  seven  acres,  rais- 
ing at  each  corner  a  watch-tower.  He  then  built  a  wooden 
church  and  several  storehouses  and  laid  off  three  streets, 
on  the  line  of  which  framed  dwellings  were  erected,  ^th 
the  first  story  of  brick.  Five  houses  were  also  built  upon 
the  verge  of  the  river,  and  these  were  occupied  by  tenants 
who  acted  as  sentinels  for  the  approaches  to  the  town  by 
water.  The  erection  of  a  hospital  to  contain  four  score 
rooms  and  beds  seems  to  have  been  begun.  According  to 
Hamor,  Henricopolis,  the  name  given  to  the  new  town  in 
honor  of  Prince  Henry,  presented  at  the  end  of  four  months 

1  Worka  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  pp.  502,  503. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  GOT  ;  Ralph  Hiimor'e  True  DUeoune,  p.  26 ;  Broim's  Genetit 
of  the  UttUed  Statei,  p.  492. 

■Brown's  Genetlt  of  the  Untied  Slates,  p.  192]  Null's  Vir^fiia 
Vetuata,  p.  SI. 
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a  more  substantial  aspect  than  Jamestown.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  settlement  soon  showed  the  same  symptoms  of  de- 
cline as  the  earlier  one ;  the  buildings  began  to  decay,  and 
during  the  five  years  that  followed  were  only  preserved  by 
constant  repairing.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  appeared 
to  have  fallen  into  hopeless  ruin.  The  brick  church  which 
Dale  proposed  to  erect  at  Henrico  never  rose  above  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  foundations  remained  unfin- 
ished. It  was  designed  to  be  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  fifty  in  width.^  In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
who  had  returned  to  Virginia,  had  expended  much  time 
and  labor  in  increasing  the  number  of  the  houses  at  James- 
town. Under  his  direction  and  supervision,  two  rows  of 
framed  buildings  were  constructed  on  either  side  of  a  reg- 
ular street,  these  buildings  being  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  loft  in  which  com  should  be  deposited.  There 
were  also  three  storehouses,  which  really  formed  one 
structure,  with  a  breadth  of  forty  feet  and  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  town  was  enclosed  in  a 
paling.  At  the  East  End  there  was  a  platform  for  ord- 
nance. A  bridge  was  also  built  to  connect  the  island  with 
the  mainland.  There  were  situated  outside  of  the  fenced 
area  several  houses  which  Hamor  described  as  pleasant 
and  beautiful,  but  which  were  probably  only  so  by  contrast 
with  the  dwellings  within.  To  these  are  to  be  added  two 
block  and  a  number  of  farm  houses.^ 

The  passage  of  a  few  years  produced  the  same  changes 
previously  observed;  indeed,  it  was  now  admitted  that 
unless  the  houses  and  cabins  were  annually  repaired  they 

1  Pot  these  details,  see  Ralph  Hamor's  True  Diteourse,  p.  80 ;  yew 
Life  of  Virginia,  p.  H,  Force's  HMorieal  Traci»,  vol.  I ;  Colonial  Reeorda 
of  Virginia,  Slate  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  p.  T6. 

>  fiamor'B  True  Dltcoune,  p.  33;  Rof/al  Bitt.  M88-  Commimion, 
Eighth  Report,  p.  42. 
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would  fall  into  ruin.  In  spite  of  the  substantial  condi- 
tion of  Jamestown  in  1614,  it  had  been  reduced  by  the 
time  of  ArgoU's  arrival,  in  1617,  to  five  or  six  buildings. 
The  church  had  tumbled  to  the  ground,  the  palisade  had 
been  broken,  the  bridge  had  gone  to  decay.  One  of  the 
few  structures  remaining  intact  was  the  residence  of  the 
Governor.'  ArgoU  took  possession  of  this  dwelling  and 
afterwards  enlarged  it.  A  church  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  feet  in  breadth  was  built  during  the  course  of  his 
brief  administration,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamestown  aBsam* 
ing  the  entire  expense  entailed  by  its  erection.'  No  other 
house  was  constructed  during  the  period  of  hia  control. 
The  bounds  of  the  corporation  of  Jamestown  at  this  time, 
in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  island,  included  that  part 
of  the  mainland  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Argolltown, 
which  probably  lay  opposite  to  Jamestown  immediately  on 
the  back  river ;  the  neck  of  laud  on  the  north  point,  more- 
over, as  far  as  the  end  of  Archer's  Hope ;  Hog  Island,  and 
the  country  to  the  south  as  far  as  Tappahannock.^ 

When  Yeardley  arrived  in  Vii^inia  in  1619,  not  only 
was  Jamestown  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  hot  Henrico  also 
and  the  adjacent  settlemento.  There  were  at  Henrico  s 
few  houses,  all  of  which  had  gone  to  ruin.  The  church 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation.  The  condition  of 
the  dwellings  at  Coxendale  and  Arrahattock  resembled 
that  of  the  houses  at  Henrico  and  Jamestown.  There 
were  also  six  houses  at  Charles  City  in  ruin.*  The  activ- 
ity displayed  by  Yeardley  under  the  guidance  of  the 

>  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  636,  636. 

«  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia,  Colonial  Seeordt  of 
Virginia,  SIMe  SenaU  Doct.,  Extra,  p.  80. 

■  This  was  Tappabannock  on  Uie  Powhatan ;  Abttraett  of  Proceediag* 
of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  11,  p.  37. 

*  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Vii^ia,  Colonial  Bectyrds  of 
Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  p.  80. 
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peiBODS  who  were  now  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  soon  produced  an  improvement  in  the  aspect 
of  Jamestown ;  30  many  houses  were  erected,  that  by  1623 
the  number  to  be  found  there  was  quadruple  the  number 
in  existence  only  five  years  earlier,  and  these  houses  were 
f&T  superior  to  the  latter  in  the  character  of  their  material 
and  oonstructioQ.  It  would  appear  that  an  inn  had  not 
yet  been  built,  although  sawyers  had  been  engaged  a 
short  time  before  the  massacre  in  preparing  plank  for 
such  a  structure.  Sawyers  had  also  been  employed  in 
securing  timber  for  the  construction  of  a  palisade  and 
Court  of  Guard.' 

There  have  survived  a  number  of  deeds,  recorded  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Governor  Wyatt,  conveying  title 
to  plats  of  ground  in  the  Corporation  of  Jamestown, 
which  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the  different  ownerships 
at  that  time  in  the  ground  on  which  the  town  was  situ- 
ated. The  residence  of  Governor  Yeardley  stood  in  the 
most  extensive  lot,  the  area  within  his  enclosure  being 
seven  acres.  There  were  four  acres  in  the  lot  of  Captain 
Roger  Smith.  The  lot  of  Ralph  Warnet,  a  prominent 
merchant,  covered  an  acre  and  a  half.  The  immediate 
neighbors  of  Wamet  were  George  Menefie,  Richard  Ste- 
vens, and  John  Chew,  who  were  also  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  The  lot  of  Captain  Ralph  Hamor  lay  some 
distance  from  these  properties.^  The  houses  occupied  by 
these  citizens  were  built  entirely  of  wood.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  corporation  in  February,  1623,  was 
calculated  at  one  hundred  and  etghty-two.' 

1  Governor  Wyatt  to  John  Ferrer,  Brltlth  State  Paper*,  Colonial, 
vol.  U,  No.  26 ;  Salnsbury  Abalracts/or  1623,  p.  88,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Va.  Land  FalenU,  vol,  1623-1043,  p.  5. 

■  List  of  the  Living  and  Dead  in  Virginia,  1623,  Colonial  Secordt  of 
Virginia,  SUt«  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  p.  41. 
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Among  the  rules  adopted  in  1623  for  the  improTement 
i-tjf  a£fairs  in  Virginia,  was  one  requiring  that  all  towns  to 
be  erected  in  future  in  the  Colony  should  be  built  in  Uia 
neighborhood  of  each  other,  this  provision  being  suggested 
by  the  massacre  of  the  previous  year,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered more  deadly  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
differeut  settlements  were  situated  far  apart,  and  bo,  in 
that  terrible  emergency,  unable  to  afford  any  assistance 
to  each  other.  The  towng  referred  to  were  to  be  collec- 
tions of  farm-houses  rather  than  towns  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  The  great  mortAlity  prevailing  in 
Virginia  in  1628  perhaps  occasioned  the  further  provi- 
sion, that  in  choosiug  sites  for  towns  and  dwelling-houses 
only  spots  remarkable  for  their  healthfulness  should  be 
"  chosen.^  The  same  year  was  rendered  still  more  notable 
as  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  the  orders  passed  to  compel 
every  ship  arriving  in  Virginian  waters  to  proceed  to 
Jamestown  without  breaking  the  bulk  of  its  cargo  before 
reaching  that  place.  The  Governors  of  the  Colony  after 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Company  were  for 
many  years  saccessively  instructed  to  enforce  this  regula- 
tion. The  effect  anticipated  was  not  only  that  an  end 
would  be  put  to  the  habit  of  forestalling  imported  sup- 
plies, but  also  that  the  population  of  that  place  would 
be  increased  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  opportunities 
for  employment, 

The  practical  operation  of  these  laws  in  time  excited 
great  discontent,  and  the  committee  in  England  in  chai^ 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Plantations  was  in  1638  earnestly 
petitioned  to  express  disapproval  of  them.  One  of  the 
principal  grounds  upon  which  they  were  opposed  was  that 
there  were  no  houses  at  Jamestown  in  which  either  to- 
bacco or  goods  coijld  be  stored.  The  sub-committee,  in 
>  BritUh  State  Papers,  Colonial,  toI.  U,  No.  36. 
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its  report  od  these  objections,  whicb  were  submitted  for 
a  decision,  expressed  the  warmest  approval  of  the  regula- 
tion itself,  but  recommended  its  temporary  suspension  for 
the  reason  that  the  public  storehouse  at  Jamestown  had  y 
fallen  into  ruin  and  the  private  storehouses  were  too  few  '^ 
iu  number  to  furnish  room  for  the  goods  landed  by  the 
merchants.  It  was  recommended  in  addition  that  the 
Governor  should  encourage  citizens  of  the  Colony  to  build 
warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  renting  them  to  members 
of  this  class.'  The  authorities  in  Virginia  appear  to  have 
disregarded  this  order  suspending  the  law,  because  they 
were  irritated,  partly  by  the  insolence  of  the  shipmasters, 
who  openly  boasted  of  their  power  to  do  away  with  any 
regulation  which  obstructed  their  freedom  in  trading,  and 
partly  by  a  desire  to  prevent  forestalling.  ,  Commenting 
on  the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  the  Governor  and 
Council  declared  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  encour- 
aging the  building  of  towns,  namely,  by  confining  the 
local  trade  to  certain  points,  as  this  would  compel  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  to  establish  themselves  there  in 
pursuit  of  their  special  branches  of  business.  The  order 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  suspending  the  requirement 
that  all  ships  should  proceed  to  Jamestown  until  store- 
houses had  been  erected  at  that  place,  had,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  a  disheartening  effect  upon 
many  persona  who  had  determined  to  build  there.  The 
order  was  wholly  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  of  stores  for  the  protection  and  shelter 
of  all  goods  brought  in.' 

<  Report  of  Sub-Committee  for  Foreign  Plant&ticmB,  Britiih  Slate 
Paperi,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  122 ;  SaimbnyT)  AbstraOa  for  1638,  p.  29, 
Va.  Stale  Library. 

»  Governor  Harvey  and  Conncil  to  Privy  Council,  Brili»h  State  Papen, 
Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  5;  Sainabury  Abstracts  for  1638,  pp.  60-67,  Va. 
State  Library. 
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Under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  16361 
a  lot  sufficiently  extensive  in  area  to  furnish  room  for  a 
house  and  garden  was  granted,  at  an  annual  rental  to  the 
King  of  one  copper,  to  every  person  settling  at  James- 
town.^ This  Act,  which  was  renewed  in  1638,  seems  to 
have  accomplished  in  a  measure  its  object.  For  the  length 
of  half  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  not  a  foot  of  ground 
remained  unappropriated  as  a  site  for  a  private  residence. 
Nevertheless,  only  twelve  houses  and  stores  were  erected. 
The  number  included  a  residence  of  brick  for  Secretary 
Kemp,  of  such  solid  and  uniform  construction  that  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  house,  public  or  private,  as  jet 
built  in  the  Colony.  His  example  led  others  to  erect 
framed  houses.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  large  amount 
of  tobacco  was  contributed  for  the  building  of  a  brick 
church.  It  appears  that  the  design  aroused  very  general 
interest,  for  the  contributors  to  it  included  masters  of  ships 
and  planters  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  as 
well  as  residents  of  Jamestown.*  A  levy  was  also  ordered 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  state-house  and  repairing  the 
fort  at  Point  Comfort,  and  it  was  to  secure  mechanics  for 
these  public  works  that  Menefie's  visit  to  England  in  1638 
was  undertaken.  The  state-house  when  completed  was 
forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  width.*  It  was 
constructed  of  brick.     There  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  time 

1  See  Va.  Land  Patents,  vol,  1623-1643,  p.  889. 

*  Governor  Harvey  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  BrUith  State  Papen, 
Colonial,  vol.  X,  No,  6 ;  Saintbarg  Abitractt  for  1638,  p.  64,  Va.  State 
Library. 

'ftt<J.,p.  57. 

•  On  each  side  of  the  state-house  there  was  a  building  of  the  same 
length  and  width.  The  three  structores  came  into  poHsesaion  of  Henrf 
Randolph,  who  in  1071  conveyed  the  middle  one  to  Nathaniel  Bacon.  Sr. ; 
the  second  to  Colonel  Thomas  Swann  ;  and  the  third  to  Thomas  Ludwell. 
See  General  Court  Rule  Book,  No.  2,  pp.  1&&,  017,  Bobtmon  Tranter^ti, 
p.  iuS. 
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there  was  a,a  inn  at  Jamestown ;  only  a  few  years  before, 
Governor  Harvey  had  complained  that  he  could  with  as 
much  justice  be  called  the  host  as  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
from  the  number  of  people  entertained  by  him  in  the 
absence  of  a  public  bouse.^ 

Berkeley  arrived  in  Virginia  In  1642.  The  seventeenth 
clause  of  his  instructions  as  Governor  of  the  Colony  con- 
ferred  upon  him  and  his  Council  the  power  to  lay  off  the 
site  of  Jamestown  in  such  a  manner  as  should  appear  to  ^ 
them  most  advisable.  Every  person  to  whom  a  lot  was 
granted  was  required  to  construct  a  residence  of  brick 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 
There  was  to  be  a  cellar  under  each  house.  The  Governor 
was  authorized  to  erect  a  building  in  which  the  Council 
and  himself  might  convene  and  consult  on  affairs  of  public 
interest  and  decide  cases.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
feature  of  Berkeley's  instructions  that  the  Governor  and 
Council,  with  the  advice  of  the  Assembly,  could  remove 
the  capital  of  the  Colony  if  the  dilapidation  of  the  houses 
at  Jamestown  and  the  unwholesoraeness  of  the  spot  were 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  it ;  the  new  town,  if  the  deter- 
mination were  favorable  to  its  erection,  should  still  be 
known  by  the  old  name.' 

There  still  remained  at  Jamestown  many  lots  unused  as 
building  sites,  and  as  they  were  eligibly  situated  and  their 
practical  abandonment  interfered  very  seriously  with  the 
extension  of  the  town,  it  was  provided  by  law  that  whoever 
should  erect  a  residence  on  one  of  these  lots  should  be 
protected  in  his  occupation  whether  his  title  to  the  ground 
was  valid  or  not,  the  only  condition  imposed  being  that  he 

>  Brilith  iState  Papert,  Colonial,  vol.  VI,  No.  54;  Saiashurj/  Abstracti 
for  1632,  p.  35,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  InstrucUonB  to  Berkeley,  1641,  §  IT,  McDonald  Paperi,  vol.  1,  p.  382, 
Tft.  StaM  Library. 
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should  pay  the  regular  quitrent.  If  the  original  owner 
insisted  upon  his  proprietorship  in  the  lot,  his  chiim  was 
not  to  be  allowed,  hut  another  lot  as  near  to  it  as  could  be 
obtained  was  to  be  assigned  him.' 

The  regulation  establishing  market  days  in  Jamestown, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  being  selected,  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  importance  of  the  town,  hut  in  practi- 
cal operation  it  accomplished  nothing,  and  in  consequence 
was  repealed  in  1655.' 

The  wild  character  of  many  of  the  schemes  agitated 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  town  building,  is  illustrated  by  the  suggestion 
advanced  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  Virginia'^  Cure.* 
He  proposed  that  every  person  in  the  Colony  who  had  a 
large  number  of  servants  in  his  employment,  should  build 
a  house  in  the  town  situated  nearest  to  his  plantation. 
Here  he  and  his  family  should  dwell,  the  planter  visiting 
his  estate  as  often  as  he  considered  that  bis  interests 
demanded  it.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  when,  according 
to  the  custom  prevalent  in  Virginia,  the  servants  were 
relieved  of  work,  the  author  recommended  that  they 
should  be  ordered  to  leave  the  plantations,  a  few  only 
being  instructed  to  remain,  the  rest  to  go  to  the  towns 
in  which  their  masters  had  taken  up  their  residence,  and 
there  in  their  masters'  houses  to  spend  the  Sabbath.  This 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  attend  divine  service, 
a  privilege  from  which  they  were  del>arred,  at  the  date  of 
this  pamphlet,  by  the  remoteness  of  the  plantations  and 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  both  of  which  circum- 
staTices  were  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church  in 
the  Colony.     This  notion  was  probably  suggested  to  the 

>  Henfng's  Statutes,  voL  I,  p.  262. 

"  Ihid.,  pp.  362,  387. 

'  Virginia's  Core,  p.  10,  Force's  SUtorieal  Tract*,  »ol.  IIL 
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author  by  the  system  prevailing  in  several  continental 
countries,  in  which  the  village  was  the  centi'e  of  each 
agricultural  community.  It  only  shows  how  ignorant 
were  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  operation  in  Viiginia  as  a  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  staple  product.  Thia  product, 
as  already  pointed  out,  promoted  irresistibly  the  constEint 
enlai^ement  of  the  plantation,  dispersed  tlie  population, 
and  sank  the  importance  of  the  community,  while  it  raised 
the  importance  of  the  separate  estate.  The  proposition 
that  the  owners  of  the  land  should  reside  in  towns  might 
have  been  practicable  had  they  been  able  to  rent  their 
plantations  to  tenants  after  the  English  fasliion,  but,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  there  was  no  maiked  disposi- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  to  lease  lands 
on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  virgin  soil  which 
remained  unappropriated.  The  average  planter  was  com- 
pelled to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  property,  whether  he  had  an  overeeer  in  hia  employ- 
ment or  not.  If  all  the  landowners  of  a  large  neighbor^ 
hood  had  lived  together  in  a  single  village,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  each  one  to  spend  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time  each  day  in  making  the  journey  to  and 
from  his  plantation.  This  plan  of  life  was  not  possible 
in  a  country  where  the  estates,  owing  to  their  extent,  were 
remote  from  a  common  centre.  Such  a  physical  obstacle 
would  have  been  insurmountable  even  if  the  natural  lean- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  Colony  had  been  towards  urban 
life.  But  this  was  not  their  inclination,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  tobacco  culture  tended  to  confirm  their  disposi- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  there  really  existed  any  desire  among  the  planters 
at  large  to  promote  the  building  of  towns,  it  would  have 
taken  no  practical  shape  but  f^r  the  periodical  instructions 
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by  tbe  authorities  in  England  to  the  GoTemors  of  Virgiaia 
to  see  to  the  passage  of  laws  having  that  object  in  view. 
For  a  long  series  of  years,  the  anxiety  of  the  English  Got- 
emment  was  confiiied  to  the  extension  of  Jamestown,  the 
effort  towards  which  appears  to  have  inflicted  only  a  bur- 
den on  the  people,^  but  in  1662,  Berkeley,  who  had  been 
restored  to  his  old  position  at  the  head  of  the  Colony,  after 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  power,  was  commanded  to  use 
his  influence  to  induce  the  planters  to  erect  a  town  upon 
every  important  river.  It  is  a  significant  commentary  on 
the  effect  of  the  numerous  laws  which  had  been  passed 
with  a  view  to  enlarging  Jamestown,  that  Berkeley  was 
specially  directed  to  begin  at  this  place  the  new  attempt 
at  town-building  in  Virginia.  Such  was  the  recommenda- 
tion which  was  necessary  after  all  the  carefully  considered 
undertakings  of  flfty  years.  Jamestown  was  still  to  be 
seated ;  the  Governor  had,  practically,  still  to  lay  its  foun- 
dations and  to  promote  its  growth  with  the  most  vigilant 
solicitude.  Berkeley  himself  was  commanded  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  build  several  houses  in  the  town,  pre- 
sumably at  his  own  expense,  and  he  was  told  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  Council  that  the  authorities  in  England 
would  be  highly  pleased  if  each  one  would  erect  a  resi- 
dence at  Jamestown.'  To  such  expedients  was  the  English 
Government  driven  to  breathe  life  into  tliat  languisliing 
corporation  I  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Plantations  in  England  would,  by  this 
time,  have  plainly  understood  that  if  the  local  conditions 
in  Virginia  had  failed  to  promote  the  growth  of  towns 
tliere,  all  the  legislation  which  might  be  enacted  in  the 

■  Grierancea  of  Snrry  County,  1678-1677,  BritUh  Slate  Paptr*,  Colo- 
nial, Virginia,  No.  62  ;   fyinder  J^pert,  vol.  II,  p.  100,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

1  InaiructioDs  to  Berkeley,  1662,  S  1,  McDonald  Pc^n,  toL  I,  p.  411, 
Va.  State  Library-. 
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future,  like  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  past,  would 
accomplish  nothing  whatever,  but  the  belief  was  still  too 
widespread  that  a  statute  had  power  to  effect  acy  pur- 
pose, however  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  economic  eys- 
tem  of  the  people  upon  whose  interests  it  was  designed  to 
operate. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  showed  great  willingness  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the  English  Government,  although 
its  members  must  have  perceived  very  clearly  the  imprac- 
ticability of  all  schemes  to  promote  the  building  of  towns  ^ 
in  the  Colony.  In  the  session  of  1661-62,  the  law  requir- 
ing that  every  ship  which  arrived  in  James  River  should 
sail  to  Jamestown  and  there  obtain  a  license  to  trade  was 
reenacted,^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  measure  would 
add  nothing  to  the  growth  of  that  place,  as  had  been  al- 
ready proved  by  previous  experience,  and  must  enhance 
to  an  appreciable  extent  the  cost  of  all  imported  articles 
in  consequence  of  the  longer  voyage  and  unavoidable 
delay  in  delivering  them,  the  expenses  of  the  vessel  being 
recouped  hy  the  higher  prices  demanded  from  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  goods.  There  was  now  but  one  justification 
for  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  taking  steps  to  compel 
all  vessels  bringing  cai^oes  of  goods  into  the  Colony  to 
go  to  Jamestown  and  there  obtain  a  Ucense  to  sell,  namely, 
the  endeavor  to  keep  the  volume  of  revenue  undiminished, 
since  all  liquors,  if  landed  elsewhere,  escaped  the  burden 
of  the  import  tax.  But  if  this  was  the  motive  governing 
the  Assembly,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  regulation  was 
impracticable.  A  determined  effort  was  now  made  to 
carry  out  the  instruction  that  a  town  should  be  built  upon 
every  river  to  serve  as  a  port  of  entry.  In  the  session  of 
1662  there  was  passed  the  most  detailed  and  carefully  con-  ^^ 
sidered  measure  which  had  as  yet  been  brought  forward.* 
1  UeDing'a  StatMig,  vol.  II,  p.  135.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  172-176. 
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This  law  constitutes  one  of  the  moat  iDterestiog  acts  of 
legislation  in  colonial  history,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
a  remarkable  triumph  of  legislative  hope  over  practical 
experience  were  it  not  for  the  statement  of  the  preamble 
that  the  Assembly  had  undertaken  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  towns  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  their  duty 
^.to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  their  sovereign  in  England. 
There  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  probable  economic  advan- 
tages to  accrue  to  themselves.  The  determination  to  estab- 
lish these  towns  had  its  origin  almost  exclusively  in  a  feeling 
of  loyalty,  a  poor  justification  for  so  momentous  a  step.  The 
hand  of  Berkeley  is  detected  in  the  whole  framework  of 
the  statute  and  his  preference  is  evidently  consulted. 

A  full  synopsis  of  this  Act  will  be  found  interesting  as 
revealing  the  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
seventeenth  century  when  it  sought  to  build  up  a  town 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  combination  of  hostile  influences. 
-  The  best  means  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  capital  was 
the  problem  which  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Colony  during  the  firat  year  after  the  passage  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  public  energies  were 
to  be  devoted  to  establishing  a  town  on  the  York,  Rappa- 
hannock, and  Potomac  respectively,  and  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Under  the  terms  of  this  statute,  it  was  provided 
that  Jamestown  should  consist  of  thirty-two  houses,  a 
number  which  indicated  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
disposed  to  be  moderate  and  prudent  in  its  requirements. 
Each  house  was  to  be  forty  feet  from  end  to  end,  twenty 
feet  in  width  in  the  interior,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height. 
Each  was  to  be  constructed  of  brick.  The  walls  were  to 
be  two  bricks  in  thickness  as  far  as  the  water  table,  and 
one  and  a  half  the  remaining  distance.  The  roof  was  to 
be  covered  with  slate  or  tile,  and  was  to  be  fifteen  feet  in 
pitch.     The  manner  of  the  relative  arrangement  of  the 
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bouses,  whether  in  a  square  or  line,  was  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  (lovernor. 

Although  the  ColoDj  had  prospered  in  a  fair  measure 
for  a  peiiod  of  fifty  years  without  having  a  large  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown,  nevertheless,  it  had  now  been  deter- 
mined in  earnest  to  establish  one  there.  It  vraa  thought 
advisable  to  proceed  with  great  dispatch.  To  accomplish 
this,  each  of  the  seventeen  counties  into  which  Virginia 
was  divided  at  this  time,  was  ordered  to  build  a  house  at 
Jamestown  at  its  own  expense.  The  authority  was  con- 
ferred on  all  to  impress  into  service  the  mechanics  needed 
for  the  work,  such  as  bricklayera,  carpenters,  sawyers,  and 
other  tradesmen.  The  strictest  regulations  were  laid  down 
to  prevent  every  kind  of  exaction.  The  bricks  were  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  most  careful  manner  and  were  in  size 
to  represent  statute  measure ;  the  price  was  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  one 
thousand.  In  addition  to  receiving  his  food  without  charge, 
the  ordinary  laborer  engaged  in  erecting  a  bouse  was  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year. 
The  brickmakers  and  bricklayers  were  to  be  remunerated 
according  to  the  number  of  bricks  moulded  and  laid,  while 
the  wages  of  each  carpenter  were  not  to  exceed  thirty  pounds 
of  tobacco  a  day.  Each  sawyer  was  to  receive  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  for  every  foot  of  plank  and  timber  for  joices 
which  he  fashioned  into  sliape.  The  workmen  furnished 
by  each  county  were  ordered  to  report  themselves  twenty 
days  after  the  Governor  had  forwarded  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  the  notice  to  send  them.  The 
keepers  of  the  taverns  at  Jamestown  were  required  to 
supply  the  ordinary  laborer  with  food  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year,  and  the  most  skilled 
workmen  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred. 

There  was  not  a  landowner  in  the  Colony  upon  whom 
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the  enforcement  of  this  law  would  not  impose  a  more  oi 
less  ouerou3  burden.  Thus  it  directed  that  a  levy  of  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  head  should  be  raised  by  the  counties, 
and  that  each  county  should  use  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
the  amount  thus  collected,  in  paying  for  the  construction 
of  the  house  which  it  was  required  to  build  at  Jamestown, 
in  case  the  structure  was  completed  in  the  course  of  two 
years  after  the  original  subscription.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  were  also  granted  to  every  person  who  finished, 
at  that  place,  a  dwelling  of  the  prescribed  size  before  the 
termination  of  the  same  time.  The  surplusage  of  the 
general  levy  was  to  be  distributed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  among  those  who  had  undertaken  to  erect  houses, 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  these  houses  were  completed. 
If  any  one  who  had  bound  himself  to  build  at  Jamestoirn 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  should  fail  to 
carry  out  his  agreement  within  the  period  allowed,  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  poimds  of 
tobacco.  In  order  to  induce  persons  to  erect  brick  houses 
on  the  lots  assigned  them,  they  were  granted  a  fee  simple 
title  to  ground  adjacent  to  their  property  sufficient  in 
extent  to  afford  room  for  a  store. 

Having  taken  measures  which  seemed  adapted  to  ensure 
the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  houses  and  stores,  the 
General  Assembly,  recognizing  that  unless  a  steady  volume 
of  trade  conld  be  secured  for  the  inhabitants,  the  corpora- 
tion would  have  no  reason  for  existence,  established  the 
regulation  that  from  the  year  Jamestown  was  completed, 
the  tobacco  crops  of  James  City,  Charles  City,  and  Suny 
should  be  transported  thither  in  sloops  and  shallops,  and 
there  put  on  board  ships.  If  a  planter  refused  to  conform 
to  this  regulation,  he  was  to  be  mulcted  one  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  remuneration  of  each  person 
who  should  convey  the  tobacco  of  others  in  his  sloop  or 
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shaUop  to  Jamestown  was  fixed  at  ten  pounds  of  that  com- 
modity per  thousand,  and  the  owner  of  the  storehouse  in 
which  it  was  deposited  was  to  receive  six  pounds  in  the  same 
proportion.  None  of  these  charges  prevailed  under  the 
system  in  force  at  the  time  this  statute  became  a  hiw ;  the 
planter  rolled  his  tohacco  on  hoard  the  merchantman  at  his 
wharf,  or  transported  it  in  a  sloop  of  his  own  to  a  point 
where  the  vessel  was  lying.  No  expense,  as  a  rule,  was 
incurred  in  this  course,  for  the  work  was  generally  per- 
formed by  his  own  men.  The  charges  entailed  by  the 
proposed  law  would  have  been  borne  with  impatience  even 
during  periods  of  high  prices  for  tobacco,  but  when  this 
product  was  selling  at  a  low  rate  the  burden  was  intoler- 
able, and  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  render  the  statute  in 
operation  altogether  hopeless  of  a  good  effect.  To  ensure 
the  transfer  of  a  still  larger  quantity  of  tobacco  to  James- 
town, it  was  further  provided  that  no  vessel  should  take 
on  board  a  cargo  between  that  place  and  Mulberry  Island. 
All  tobacco  ready  for  shipment  above  the  latter  point 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  Jamestown  first,  and  there  loaded 
for  transportation  abroad.  Whatever  merchandise  was 
consigned  to  planters  or  merchants  residing  between  the 
capital  and  Mulberry  Island  was  to  be  landed  at  the  former 
place,  and,  if  a  vessel  was  loaded  or  unloaded  elsewhere, 
its  cargo  was  to  be  forfeited.  To  promote  the  growth  of 
population  at  Jamestown,  it  was  provided  that  during  the 
first  two  years  following  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of 
building  houses  there,  the  person  and  property  of  every 
man  who  resided  in  the  town,  and  passed  to  and  from 
it  in  the  course  of  his  daily  business,  should  for  two 
years  be  exempted  from  every  form  of  legal  process  unless 
it  was  issued  for  debt  contracted  within  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation,  or  for  the  commission  of  a  capital  crime.  An 
important  provision  of  the  law  was  that  after  its  passage 
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no  wooden  house  was  to  be  erected  in  Jamestown,  and  all 
such  houses  then  standing  in  the  Colony  should  not  be 
repaired  with  the  same  material,  but  should  be  replaced  by 
structures  of  brick.  The  levy  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco 
a  head  was  for  the  period  of  one  year  to  be  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  Jamestown,  but  after  the  expiration  of  thai 
time,  the  annual  levy  for  building  was  to  be  expended  in 
establishing  towns  in  Accomac,  and  on  the  York,  Rappa- 
hannock, and  Potomac. 

L>  This  brief  synopsis  of  the  law  of  1662  shows  how  elabo- 
rate were  the  provisions  of  that  measure  for  the  enlarge- 
ment more  especially  of  Jamestown.  As  far  as  legislation, 
independently  of  favorable  local  conditions,  could' create  a 
town  where  none  existed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this 
law  would  have  been  successful  in  accomplishing  its  object, 
80  far,  at  least,  as  the  capital  was  concerned.  It  provided 
in  detail  for  the  erection  of  a  number  of  houses  at  a  cost 
which  vras  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  seventeen 
counties.'  The  mechanics  to  be  employed  in  the  work 
were  to  be  provided  for  properly,  and  to  be  fully  remuner- 

>  "  Whereas  by  act  of  last  sesalon  (1632)  of  the  HonW  Grand  As- 
sembly, a.  towne  is  appointed  to  be  builded  at  James  Ciity,  and  in  order 
thereto  each  County  la  to  build  one  houso  of  bricke.  It  is  ordered  that 
a  hoase  be  there  built  for  this  County  (York)  and  as  the  county  honse,  oE 
the  length,  height  and  widencss  appointed  by  ye  said  Act,  and  Maj, 
Joseph  Croatmiv  who  hatb  undertaken  the  same  is  by  ye  conrt  nominated 
and  impowered  to  have  the  whole  management  and  ordering  thereof,  and 
of  all  things  relating  thereunto,  viz,  hyre  and  agree  with  or  if  occasion  be, 
to  presae  workmen,  laboureTS  and  others  In  the  county,  according  to  Act. 
and  at  ye  prizes  thereby  set,  and  to  take  care  that  all  timber  worke  aud 
other  tliinf^  convenient  be  fitted  snd  caryed  in  place,  and  the  said  honse 
built  and  finished  with  what  speed  may  be,  and  to  doe  and  procure  to  b« 
done  all  other  necessary  thing  or  things  concerning  ye  same  where  agree- 
ments and  disbursements  to  be  sattisfied  in  ye  county  to  ye  persona 
employed,  and  said  Maj.  Croshan's  pains  and  trouble  in  ye  management 
thereof  to  be  considered  and  allowed  by  ye  County."  Recortta  of  rort 
Counfji,  vol.  1657-1662,  p.  475,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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ated  for  their  labor.  Title  in  fee  simple  to  %  lot  was  to  be 
given,  without  charge,  to  every  one  who  erected  a  bouse  in 
the  town,  and  finally,  ti-ade  was  to  be  secured  for  it  by 
making  it  the  only  port  on  the  James  above  Mulberry 
Island  where  a  cargo  could  be  legally  loaded  and  unloaded. 
Necessarily,  if  this  regulation  was  strictly  enforced,  James- 
town would  become  the  residence  of  all  the  principal 
merchants  in  that  part  of  the  Colony.  What  was  the  prac- 
tical result  of  all  these  carefully  considered  provisions? 
Three  years  after  their  adoption.  Secretary  I-udwell,  writ- 
ing to  Secretary  Bennett  in  England,  stated  that  enough 
of  the  proposed  town  had  been  built  to  accommodate  the 
oflScers  employed  in  the  civil  administration  of  Virginia,^ 
but  this,  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Morryson  to  Lord  Clarendon,  amounted  only  to 
the  construction  of  four  or  five  houses.  He  declared  that 
the  erection  of  this  scanty  number  of  buildings  had  entailed 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  people,  apprehension  of  impress- 
ment having  driven  many  mechanics  from  the  Colony.*  ell 

In  1675,  Jamestown  consisted  of  only  twelve  or  four- 
teen families,  who  obtained  a  living  chiefly  by  keeping  , 
houses  of  entertainment.^  This  would  signify  a  popula- 
tion  of  about  seventy-five.  There  were  twelve  new  brick 
houses  and  a  number  of  framed  houses  with  brick  chim- 
neys attached,  the  value  of  the  whole   number,  it   was 

•  BrilUh  Slate  Papers,  Colonial  Papers,  April  10,  1866 ;  Saiwburg 
Abstracts  for  1665,  p.  72,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  TliU  letter  ia  given  in  NelH's  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  295.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  the  Orievanees  of  Surry  County,  drawn  up  in 
reBponse  to  the  special  request  of  the  English  commiasionere  sent  to 
inqaire  Into  the  causes  of  Bacon's  Insurrection:  "Thai  great  quantilyes 
of  tobacco  were  levied  upon  je  poors  inhabilants  of  this  Collony  for  the 
building  of  houses  att  James  Citty,  nhlch  were  not  inhabitable  by  reason 
they  were  not  finished."  British  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  Virginia,  No. 
62 ;  Winder  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  IftO,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Bacon's  Proceedings,  p.  25,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  I. 
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calculated,  being  1,500,000  pounds  of  tobacco.^  All  tbe 
houses  were  not  inhabited.^  The  two  most  substantial 
residences  in  the  town  at  this  time  were  owned  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Drummond,  men  who  figured  very 
prominently  in  the  popular  uprising  in  the  following  year. 
The  town  extended  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
east  to  west.'  When  Jamestown  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
soldiers  of  Bacon,  Drummond  and  Lawrence  applied  tbe 
torch  each  to  his  own  home.  The  church  and  state-house 
were  both  destroyed  in  the  conflagration.  When  the 
English  regiments  dispatched  to  the  Colony  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  arrived,  there  was  nob  a  house  left 
standing  in  the  town  to  furnish  them  shelter  from  the 
weather.*  The  commissioners  sent  to  Virginia  to  inquire 
into  tbe  causes  which  led  to  the  uprising  of  the  people 
reported  in  favor  of  continuing  the  capital  at  Jamestown, 
and  this  recommendation  received  the  approval  of  the 
Privy  Council.'  The  General  Assembly  had  proposed  to 
move  the  chief  seat  to  Tyndall's  Point  in  Gloucester.* 
When  Culpeper  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Virginia,  he  was  instructed  to  rebuild  Jamestown  and  to 
reestablish  there  the  executive  residence,  the  principal 
courts   of  justice  and  the  other  public   of&ces.     It  was 

<  Final  Report  of  the  English  Commiaaioaere  on  Bacon's  Sebellion, 

Winder  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  603,  Ta.  State  Library.  Tbe  deetractiOD  of 
several  of  the  chief  reudences  alone  involved  tbe  loss  of  £1000.  Ibid., 
p.  446. 

^  Bacon's  Proceedinga,  p.  26,  Force's  BMorical  TraeU,  vol.  I. 

■  By  the  provisions  of  a  lair  passed  during  tbe  saprenacy  of  Bacon, 
the  corporation  of  Jamestown  was  made  to  include  the  whole  island  as 
far  as  Sand;  Bay.     See  Hening's  Statutet,  voL  II,  p.  .302. 

*  Colonial  Entry  Book.  No.  80,  pp.  90,  04. 

«  Order  of  King  in  Council,  March  14,  1678-7P,  Colonial  Entrg  Book, 
No.  80,  pp.  260,  273 ;  Saimbury  Abslracla  for  1678,  p.  212,  Va.  SUts 
Library. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  405. 
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further  declared  that  it  would  give  the  King  much  satis- 
factioQ  if  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  Colony  should  build  houses  at  Jamestown 
and  dwell  there.  A  state-house  was  soon  erected  to 
accommodate  the  Burgesses,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Clerk. 
A  prison  was  also  built.'  The  population  of  Vii^inia 
was  now  spread  over  such  a  wide  area  that  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  number  of  ports  of  entry  as  each  suc- 
cessive statute  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
towns  was  enacted,  was  clearly  recognized.  It  was  im- 
possible even  for  the  English  authorities,  who  had  shown 
80  much  blindness  in  the  past  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  country,  to  entertain  the  belief  that  Jamestown 
could  still  be  made  the  only  port  of  entry  and  that  all 
efforts  should  be  restricted  to  enlarging  that  place ;  they 
therefore  recommended  that  a  town  should  be  built  in 
the  valley  of  each  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  need  of 
this,  in  case  porta  of  entry  were  to  be  established  by  law, 
had  been  known  as  early  as  1662,  and  this  need  had  only 
grown  in  force  with  the  expansion  in  the  volume  of  popu- 
lation and  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  plantations. 

Culpeper  arrived  in  the  Colony  in  May,  1680,  and 
in  the  followii^  month  an  elaborate  measure  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Cohabitation  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly.*  In  this  statute,  no  special  preference  was 
shown  to  Jamestown,  as  had  been  the  case  in  all  previous 
Acts  relating  to  the  subject.  Virginia  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  insurrection  of 

1  See  Address  of  BnrgesseH  to  Howard,  Oct.  4,  1685.  See  order  of 
same,  British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  Virginian  Assembly 
No.  86 ;   McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII,  pp.  .365,  367,  Va.  State  Library. 

"  Heoing's  Slalutrs,  vol.  II,  pp.  471,  478.  Fitzhugh,  writing  to  Captain 
FranciH  Partis,  July  1,  1680,  said:  "We  are  going  to  make  towns;  if 
you  can  meet  with  any  tradesmen  that  will  come  in  and  live  at  the  town, 
tbey  ma;  have  large  privileges  and  immunities."     Litters,  July  1,  16bO.   ~ 
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a  few  years  before;  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  poverty 
ia  consequence  of  the  turmoil  through  which  they  had 
passed  and  the  continued  low  price  of  tobacco,  and  they 
were,  therefore,  prepared  to  adopt  any  suggestion  which 
seemed  likely  to  afford  them  relief.  They  were , disposed 
to  countenance  a  new  Act  of  Cohabitation,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  raise  up  occupations  for  the  inhabitants  of 
llie  Colony  and  probably  diminish  their  dependence  upon 
England  for  manufactures,  the  cost  of  wKTch  fell  very 
heavily  upon  the  people  when  their  main  commodity  was 
depressed  in  value.  The  new  statute  made  no  reference 
to  this  anticipation,  nor  did  it  contain,  like  the  statute  of 
1662,  the  expression  of  a  loyal  desire  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  King;  it  merely  declared  that  the  reasons 
prompting  its  passage  were  the  low  prices  of  tobacco  and 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  storehouses  at  convenient  places  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  merchandise  to  be  imported  into  the  country  and 
all  tobacco  to  be  exported.  Under  the  terms  of  this  stat- 
ute, it  was  provided  that  fifty  acres  should  be  purchased 
by  the  authorities  of  each  county  in  its  own  boundaries,  t« 
be  held  by  duly  appointed  feoffees  in  trust.  The  price  to 
be  paid  for  this  land  was  set  at  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  against  which  appraisement  the  owner  of  each 
fifty  ^cres  was  without  right  of  appeal,  nor  could  he  make 
a  legal  resistance  to  the  appropriation  itself.  He  was 
required  to  pass  an  absolute  deed  of  conveyance,  and  in 
case  he  refused  to  do  so,  mere  entry  by  the  feoflFees  dis- 
possessed him  of  his  legal  title.  The  following  places 
were  selected  as  sites  for  new  towns:  Varina  in  Henrico, 
Fleur  de  Hundred  in  Charles  City,  Smith's  Fort  in 
Surry.  Jamestown  in  James  City,  Patesfield  in  Isle  of 
Wight,  Huff's  Point  in  Nansemond,  mouth  of  Deep  Creek 
in   Warwick,   the  Jervise   plantation  in   Elizabeth  City, 
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the  Wise  plantation  in  Lower  Norfolk,  the  Read  planta- 
tion in  York,  the  Brick  House  in  New  Kent,  Tyndall's 
Point  in  Gloucester,  the  Wormeley  plantation  in  Middle- 
sex, Hobb's  Hole  in  Rappahannock,  Peace  Point  in  Staf- 
ford, Calvert's  Neck  in  Accomac,  the  Secretary's  plantation 
ou  King's  Creek  in  Northampton,  Corotoman  in  Lancaster, 
and  Chickacony  in  Northumberland. 

As  an  inducement  to  build  on  these  sites,  a  lot,  half  an 
acre  in  extent,  was  granted  in  fee  simple  to  aUy  one  on 
condition  of  erecting  a  residence  and  store  on  it,  this  con- 
veyance to  be  subject  to  the  additional  condition  that  the 
beneficiary  should  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  county. 
The  failure  in  the  course  of  three  months  to  build  operated 
as  a  forfeiture  of  the  lot.  If  half  an  acre  appeared  in-  ^ 
sufficTent  for  his  purpose  to  any  settler  who  wished  to 
establish  himself  in  any  one  of  these  towns,  he  might 
secure  an  acre  on  condition  that  he  should  erect  on  it  two 
residences  and  two  warehouses,  and  should  pay  to  the 
county  an  additional  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  was  forfeited  if  in  the  course  of  three  months 
he  neglected  to  erect  the  houses  agreed  upon.  The  sur- 
veyors who  determined  the  boundaries  were  to  receive,  on 
the  delivery  of  the  plats,  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  half-acre  laid  off.  If  a  surveyor  refused  when 
requested  to  make  a  survey  of  a  lot,  he  subjected  himself 
to  the  forfeiture  of  live  hundred  pounds  of  the  same 
commodity  to  the  person  seeking  his  services.  All  the 
products  of  native  growth  and  manufacture  were  to  be 
brought  to  these  towns,  there  to  be  sold,  and  then  to  be 
carried  on  board  for  exportation  abroad.  The  penalty 
imposed  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  order  was  the 
forfeiture  of  the  articles.  All  forms  of  merchandise,  all 
English  servants  and  negro  slaves  imported  into  the  Col- 
ony, were  to  be  landed  and  to  be  disposed  of  only  in  these 
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towns,  under  the  pain  of  confiscatioQ  if  the  regulation  was 
violated.  Cattle  and  provisions  were  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  rule.  The  cost  of  hiring  a  sloop,  the 
only  means  of  transporting  the  tobacco  from  the  planta- 
tions, was  fixed  at  twenty  pounds  of  that  commodity  for 
each  hogshead,  provided  the  distance  to  be  traversed  did 
not  exceed  thirty  miles ;  if  it  was  greater  than  this,  the 
charge  was  to  be  forty  pounds,  and  should  the  owner  of 
the  sloop  demand  more,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the 
forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  each  hogshead  con- 
veyed by  him  at  the  illegal  rate.  The  expense  of  storage 
in  a  warehouse  was  to  be  the  same  for  a  single  day  and  a 
single  month,  namely,  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  a  hogshead. 
If  the  period  ran  beyond  a  month,  the  additional  charge 
for  each  month  was  iixed  at  six  pounds.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  tobacco  belonging  to 
persona  whose  plantations  were  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  site  chosen  for  a  town,  these  persons 
were  permitted  to  appropriate  land  at  the  most  convenient 
point  for  the  dispatch  of  vessels,  on  which  a  rolling-house 
was  to  be  erected  to  furnish  accommodation  for  all  the 
producers  in  their  neighborhood.  When  the  planter  had 
prepared  his  crop  for  shipment,  he  could  convey  his  hogs- 
heads to  this  house  for  safe-keepiug  until  a  sloop  or  shallop 
arrived  to  transport  them  to  the  nearest  port  of  entry.  If 
he  had  a  sloop  or  shallop  of  his  own,  he  could  either  carry 
his  tobacco  to  the  rolling-house  by  water  or  directly 
to  the  legal  port  and  there  have  it  deposited  in  the  public 
warehouse.  The  rolling -house  was  expected  to  be  a  shelter 
not  only  for  the  tobacco  in  the  course  of  transportation  to 
the  port  of  entry,  but  also  for  the  goods  which  had  been 
unloaded  at  the  latter  place  and  had  afterwards  been 
brought  to  the  rolling-house  for  distribution  among  the 
planters  residing  in  the  neighborhood. 
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It  can  be  seen  how  seriously  a  proyision  of  this  kind,  if 
carried  fully  into  effect,  would  have  added  to  the  expenses 
of  the  planter.  Instead  of  dropping  its  anchor  at  his 
"wharf  and  there  discharging  a  cargo  of  goods  and  taking 
on  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  the  trading  vessel  would  have 
stopped  at  a  point  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  miles  away. 
Whether  the  planter  was  compelled  to  reach  this  vessel 
by  transporting  his  tobacco  in  a  hired  shallop  or  sloop,  or 
in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  he  would  have  been  put  to  an  ex- 
pense for  which  he  could  expect  no  return.  The  interven- 
tion of  a  rolling-house  would  have  beeu  favorable  to  his 
convenience,  hut  would  not  have  diminished  the  charge 
imposed  by  the  system  of  ports  of  entry.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  law,  the  tobacco  conveyed  thither  was  to 
be  exempted  in  the  course  of  transportation,  and  after  it 
reached  its  destination,  from  the  process  of  law  for  any 
debt  which  might  have  been  contracted  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  statute,  and  the  same  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  the  bodies  and  estates  of  the  citizens  of  the  new 
town.  In  neither  case,  however,  was  it  to  continue  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  might  bring  suit  without 
apprehension  lest  the  statute  of  Umitations  should  he 
offered  in  bar.  To  enjoy  this  prote.ction,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  debt  should  not  have  been  contracted  within 
the  bounds  of  one  of  the  proposed  corporations.  After  the 
publication  of  the  Act,  all  mechanics  residing  in  the  new 
communities  were  to  be  exempted  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  payment  of  levies,  on  condition  that  they 
neither  planted  nor  tended  tobacco.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  expense  entailed  in  establishing  a  toWn,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  two  counties  might  unite  and  erect  it  upon 
a  site  equally  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  of  both. 

This  Act  was  as  judicious  and  as  far-seeing  in  its  details 
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as  any  law  with  bo  impracticable  an  object  in  view  could 
have  been.  No  influence  wzs  omitted  that  was  likely  to 
impress  the  minds  of  persons  who  were  in  a  position  to 
build  in  the  towns  projected.     The  offer  of  a  lot  for  a 

.^bmall  amount  of  tobacco  and  the  exemption  within  the 
boundaries  of  each  town  of  the  person  and  property  of 
its  citizens  from  the  process  of  law  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  which  had  been  contracted  previously  elsewhere, 
were  in  themselves  inducements  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  law  of  1680  was  not  open  to  the  objection  which  could 
be  very  justly  urged  against  the  statute  of  1671,  for  it  did 
not  seek  to  establish  one  port  on  each  of  the  four  large 
rivers  of  the  Colony ;  on  the  contrary,  a  port  of  entry 
was  appointed  for  each  county  on  a  site  admitted  to  be 

^  the  most  convenient  for  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Cohabitation, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  authorities  of  all  the  counties  to 
lay  off  sites  for  towns  at  the  different  places  designated 
by  law.  Records  of  this  fact  have  come  down  to  us  in 
a  few  instances  only.  In  the  levy  entered  in  court  in 
Lancaster  in  January,  1683,  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco  were  allowed  George  Heale  for  definuig  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  port  of  entry  at  Corotoman.' 
In  1681,  Robert  Beverley  and  Abraham  Weeks  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  trustees  of  the  town  to  be  built  in 
Middlesex.^  The  feoffees  empowered  to  act  in  Norfolk 
County  were  William  Robinson  and  Antony  Lawson, 
and  among  the  first  purchasers  of  lots  were  such  prom- 
inent citizens  as  Peter  Smith,  Richard  Whitby,  Henry 
Spratt,  and  William  Porteus."    The  feoffees  who  conveyed 

'  Rrcords  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1680-1686,  orders  Jan.  10, 
lC8a-S3. 

3  i(oc-'-rrf.i  of  Xi'ldles'x  Counts,  "ridnal  vnl.  1030-1(194,  p.  41. 

*  Secordi  of  Lower  Xorfolk  Countg,  original  vol.  1676-1886,  f.  p.  126. 
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title  to  property  in  New  Plymouth,  in  Rappahannock, 
were  John  Stone,  William  Lloyd,  Henry  Awbrey,  and 
Thomas  Gouldman.^ 

Jamestown,  instead  of  deriving  any  practical  benefit 
from  the  passage  of  the  Cohabitation  Act,  suffered  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage.  The  opinion  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  Colony  that  the  capital  was  far  less  favorably 
situated  than  many  spots  which  might  have  been  chosen 
for  the  same  purpose.  When  the  statute  of  1680  became 
a  law,  there  was  a  general  impression  that  one  of  the 
towns  to  be  established  under  its  terms  would  be  selected 
as  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  and  in  consequence  many 
persons  who  would  have  otherwise  felt  dififereutly  and 
probably  acted  accordingly,  were  indisposed  to  build  resi- 
dences at  Jamestown.  The  expressed  wish  of  the  King 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  and  other  citizens  of 
prominence  and  influence  should  set  an  example  to  the 
population  at  large  by  establishing  homes  at  that  place, 
failed  to  have  a  general  effect.  Colonel  Bacon  built  two 
houses  in  the  town,  and  Colonel  Bridget  and  Mr,  Sherwood 
laid  the  foundation  of  others.^ 

Many  of  the  shipmasters  appear  to  have  disregarded  the 
statute  of  1680  as  if  it  had  no  existence,^  while  many  dis- 
continued their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Colony. 

1  Jleeorda  of  Bappahannoek  County,  vol.  1680-1088,  p.  2,  Va.  State 
Library.  A  plat  of  the  town  will  be  found  on  p.  1  of  this  volume  of 
Kappahannock  records. 

*  Inatrnctions  to  Culpeper,  1681-82.  His  reply  to  §  68,  British  St-nte 
Papfr»,  Colonial,  Virginia,  vol.  66 ;  McDonald  Paper),  vol.  VI,  p.  106, 
Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  In  some  cases,  the  shipmastere  who  treated  the  Act  with  contempt 
were  arrested,  and  their  cargoes  of  tobacco  seized.  See  information 
against  the  Becovery  and  the  Baltimore,  Becordg  of  Middlesex  Couiilg, 
original  toI.  1680-1804,  p.  60.  Sue  appeal  of  the  captains  of  tliese  two 
vessels  from  tbe  warrants  issued  to  enforce  tha  forfeiture  of  the  tobaiico 
which  they  had  talten  on  board.     Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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To  such  an  extent  did  the  Act  curtail  the  revenue  which 
the  English  Government  annually  derived  from  Virginia, 
and  so  much  did  it  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchante  who  found  a  market  in  the  Colony,'  that 
it  was  at  length  suspended,  but  not  until  it  had  become 
thoroughly  odious  to  the  people,  more  especially  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prosecutions  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  for  the  payment  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  ita 
terms.'  The  whole  question  as  to  establishing  a  number 
of  towns  was  referred  back  to  the  General  Assembly. 
This  was  the  first  practical  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  that  the  policy  of  promoting  town 
building  in  the  Colony,  which  it  had  so  long  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  had  ended  in  fail- 
ure.' The  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
failure  was  very  marked.  Secretary  Spencer  was  in- 
clined to  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  the  erection  of  too 
juany  towns  was  undertaken.  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser,  he  thought,  to  have  attempted  to  build  only  one  on 
each  river.*  In  the  opinion  of  others,  the  whole  scheme 
was  impracticable,  whether  it  was  sought  to  erect  only 
one  town  on  each  of  the  important  streams  or  a  town  in 
each  county,  and  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  practical  effect  of  the  Cohabitation  Act 
of  1662,  and  also  by  that  of  1680,  the  latter  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a  town  in  each  county,  the  former  for  the 
erection  of  a  town  in  the  valley  of  each  of  the  principal 
rivers. 

'  Randolph  XSS.,  vol.  HI,  p.  400. 

'  Hpning'a  Statutet,  vol.  Ill,  p.  641. 

■Order  on  the  Act  of  Cohabitation,  Privy  Council,  Deo,  21,  1681, 
JlriCi»h  Stale  Papers,  Vir^ia,  No.  82  ;  MeDunald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  y.  7, 
Va.  State  Library. 

•  Lett«r  of  Nicholas  Spencer,  Aug.  20,  1880,  BritUh  State  Paper*, 
Virginia,  No.  80 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  V,  p.  378,  Va.  Stat«  Library. 
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It  would  have  been  supposed  that  the  result  of  the  Act 
of  1680  would  have  discouraged  all  furtlier  efforts  to  re- 
vive thia  class  of  laws.  Eleven  years  later,  however, 
what  was  known  as  the  Act  for  Ports  was  passed.  This 
measure,  like  the  majority  of  similar  ones  in  the  past, 
became  a  law  at  the  suggestion  of  the  man  who  was  at 
that  time  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  In  this  in- 
stance, it  was  Governor  Nicholson.^  The  people  at  large 
were  adverse  to  the  passage  of  such  a  statute,  as  we  know 
from  records  left  by  conteraporaneoiis  observers."  It  was 
not  always  an  easy  matter,  they  argued,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Colony  to  earn  a  livelihood,  though  dwelling 
dispersed,  as  they  were  then  doing,  in  a  manner  to  leave 
ground  for  each  individual  to  cultivate.  How  much  more 
difficult  for  a  hundred  families  to  obtain  subsistence  when 
they  should  be  confined  to  an  area  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  extent  I  Now,  this  was  an  entirely  valid  inference 
to  draw  in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  economic  system 
prevailing  in  Virginia  ;  there  was  no  substantial  interest 
demanding  the  presence  of  a  hundred  families  upon  any 
one  contracted  site  in  the  Colony,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  interest,  they  must  necessarily  lack  the  means 
of  support  and  in  consequence  suffer  severely.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  for 
Ports  that  the  greater  number  of  Burgesses  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  towns, 
having  never  in  their  lives  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  one.  The  authors  of  the /"resent  State  of  Vir-  _ 
ginia,  1697,  writing  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven-  ^ 
tcenth  century,  agreed  with  Secretary  Spencer  in  thinking 
that  the  mistake  committed  in  the  Acts  establishing 
towns  and  ports  of  entry  was  in  the  appointment  of  too 

1  Beverley's  HUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  81. 

s  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Preaeat  State  of  Virginia,  16DT,  S  1<  P'  & 
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William  Simson,  a  tailor,  James  Derbyshire,  a  smith,  and 
Robert  Harrison,  a  carpenter.^  Several  innkeepers  also 
acquired  holdings  there.  The  trustees  were  Joseph  King 
and  Thomas  Ballard.^  The  feofEees  for  the  town  laid  off 
in  Middlesex  County  were  Mathew  Kemp,  Christopher 
Robinson,  and  William  Churchill.*  The  site  had  been  the 
property  of  Ralph  Wormeley,  who  refused  to  convey  it 
upon  order  ot  the  court,  and  in  consequence  it  was  for- 
feited ipso  facto.  Wormeley  was  anxious  to  retain  a  re- 
mainder interest  in  the  property,  very  probably  because 
be  anticipated  the  failure  of  the  objects  of  the  law,  but  the 
authorities  refused  to  consent  to  this.*  Among  the  pur- 
chasers of  lots  were  Edwin  and  John  Thacker.  Cristopher 
Robinson,  James  Curtis,  Robert  Dudley,  John  Head,  Wil- 
liam Daniel,  Maurice  Cocke,  and  John  Smith.^  The  feoffees 
for  the  town  in  Lancaster  were  David  Fox  and  Robert 
Carter,*  and  the  site  was  purchased  from  William  Ball  for 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,^  The  owners  of  the 
lots  included  such  men  as  Edwin  Conway  and  Richard 
Willis.  In  Henrico,  the  feoffees  for  Bermuda  Hundred 
were  William  Randolph  and  Francis  Eppes,  the  considera- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  the  land  being  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco.*  Among  those  who  acquired  lots  were 
Thomas  Cocke,  Edwin  Stratton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Edward  Hatcher,     The  feoffees  for  Lower  Norfolk  under 

1  SeMTda  of  York  Cotmtu,  »ol.  1691-1701,  pp.   195,  211,  Va,  StoM 

Library. 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  1600-1004,  p.  50. 

»  Rfcordt  of  Middlesex  County,  orlgioal  vol.  1680-1604,  orders  April 
10,  1090. 

'  Ibid.,  orders  Sept.  7, 1601. 

*  Ibid.,  original  vols.  1080-1604  and  1674-1694. 

^  Records  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1687-1700,  p.  68. 

'  Ibid.,  original  vol.  1086-1696,  levy  for  the  year  1601, 

'  Becords  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1687,  p.  230,  Va-  State  Librarj. 
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the  statute  of  1691  were  the  same  as  under  the  Cohabita- 
tion Act  of  1680 ;  William  Hislett  succeeded  William 
Robinson,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Boush.  Among  those  who  owned  property  in  the  town 
were  such  prominent  citizens  as  Malachi  Thruston,  who 
built  a  residence  and  other  houses  on  the  six  lots  which 
he  purchased,^  William  Knott,  who  also  erected  three 
buildings,'  Peter  Hobson,  who  lived  in  the  town,^  Bryant 
Cahill,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Walke,  and  Francis  Simp- 
son. Several  lots  were  purchased  by  mechanics.  A  lot 
having  on  it  a  house  and  garden  was  in  1693  sold  for  nine 
pounds  sterling,*  The  records  of  1699  show  that  Norfolk 
at  that  time  had  at  least  one  wharf.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  previous  year  had  been  visited  by  an  epidemic* 

Although  the  Act  for  Ports,  which  was  as  carefully 
considered  as  the  Cohabitation  Act  of  1680,  the  policies 
of  the  two  being  practically  identical,  had  been  passed  at 
the  urgent  suggestion  of  Nicholson,  nevertheless,  in  the 
following  year  he  openly  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  law, 
and  sought,  by  increasing  its  unpopularity,  to  secure  its 
repeal.  This  inconsistent  conduct  was  attributed  at  the 
time  to  the  influence  of  the  English  merchants,  with 
whose  trade  in  Virginia  the  Act  for  Ports  interfered  as 
much  as  the  former  Cohabitation  Acts  had  done.  In  the 
session   of   1692—93,  the   statute  was   suspended   by  the 

'  Rteords  of  Lower  Xcrfolk  Covnty,  original  vol,  1676-1703,  f .  p.  170. 

*  /6i"<f.,  original  vol,  168«-18e6,  p.  187. 

•  Beeords  of  Norfolk  County,  oriftinal  vol.  16fl6-17M,  f.  p.  107. 

•  Becordt  of  Loteer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1086-1605,  f.  p.  23.3. 

*  Reciirds  of  Korfolk  County,  original  vol.  1605-170.'!,  f.  pp.  122. 154. 
The  land  on  which  Marlborough  in  Stafford  Counly  was  laid  off  belonged 
to  Captain  Malachi  Peale,  with  reversion  to  Giles  Brent.  The  first  feoHeea 
were  John  Withers  and  Matbew  Thompson,  who  conveyed  twenty-three 
lots  to  different  purchanero.  See  Case  and  Petition  of  John  Mercer,  Lud- 
wtll  Papert,  Va.  Hist.  Soc.  Mss.  Coll. 
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Assembly,  after  having  been  in  operation  during  several 
months.     The  ostensible  reason  offered   for   this  coarse 

V\  was  that  the  consent  of  the  Government  in  England  had 

not  yet  been  obtained  to  its  becoming  a  law.     It  was  well 

,     known  at  the  time,  however,  that  the  true  explanation  of 

I    the  suspension  was  to  be  found  in  the  complaints  which 

-~v  the  English  merchants  engaged  in  trade  with  Vi^inia 
J  had  made  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  statute,  as 
/  well  as  in  the  inconvenience  it  entailed  upon  the  people 
—of  the  Colony  at  large.'  In  spite  of  this  inconvenience, 
there  was  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  citi- 
zens, in  the  interval  during  which  the  Act  for  Ports  was 
in  operation,  to  purchase  lots  from  the  feoffees  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns.  This  disposition  continued  even  while  the 
Act  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  suspension.  In 
Hampton,  in  1694,  for  instance,  one  of  the  lots  which  had 
been  laid  off  was  transferred  to  a  purchaser  for  seven 
pounds  sterling.^  The  site  of  the  new  town  at  this  place 
consisted  of  twenty-six  half-acres,  all  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  sold.  Two  years  later,  one  of  these  lots  was 
conveyed  by  Henry  Royall  to  John  Walker  in  considera- 
tion of  six  pounds  sterling.  Royall  was  bound  under  the 
terms  of  sale  to  build  a  house  twenty  feet  in  length ; 
Walker  claimed  that  this  condition  had  not  been  fulfilled 
properly,  and  on  this  account,  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  was  cut  down  to  five  pounds  and  fifteen  ahilliugs.' 
In  1698,  Hampton  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  the  appointment  of  a  special  constable.*  Upon 
many  of  the  lots,  bouses  were  erected  and  other  improve- 

'  Beverlpy's  Hiatnrii  nf  Virginia,  p.  81. 

'  Becords  of  MUabeth  City  County,  vol.  1894-1699,  p.  468,  Va.  State 

»  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

*  Ibid;  oidera  of  court  for  1608. 
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ments  established  by  the  owners.  In  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  persons  whose  titles  to  property  had  been 
affected  by  the  Act  of  Suspension  and  also  to  .promote 
building,  it  was  provided  in  1699,'  eight  years  after  the 
Act  for  Ports  and  six  years  after  the  Act  of  Suspension 
had  been  passed,  that  the  trustees  should  confirm  titles  to 
lands  bought  previous  to  the  latter  Act  or  afterwards, 
just  as  if  that  measure  had  never  been  adopted.  All 
vacancies  in  the  board  of  feoffees  were  to  be  filled  and  all 
other  powers  conferred  on  these  officers  were  to  be  exer- 
cised as  if  the  Act  for  Ports  had  remained  in  force.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  this  part  of  that  law  was  involved,  it 
continued  to  operate.  In  sustaining  the  right  of  the 
trustees  to  dispose  of  lots  in  spite  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Act,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  desire  among 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  towns  in  the  Colony  as  long  as  the  movement  did 
not  affect  the  custom  prevailing  among  the  planters  of 
exporting  tobacco  from  their  own  wharves  or  receiving 
there  all  their  imported  merchandise.  A  still  more  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  same  desire  was  the  grant  of  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  all  who  had  ceased  to  build  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  Suspension.  The  Act  for  Ports 
was  embodied  in  the  code  of  1705,  the  statement  appear- 
ing in  its  preamble  that  the  consent  of  the  Government  in 
England  to  its  being  put  in  operation  bad  been  obtained, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  again  suspended  through 
the  influence  of  the  English  merchants  trading  in  Virginia.^ 
After  the  restoration  of  Jamestown,  the  settlement  does 
not  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than   twenty  houses.^ 

1  Henins's  StatnCt,  vol.  Ill,  p.  188. 

*  Beverlpy'a  History  of  Virginia,  p.  88.     It  was  repealed  by  Proclama- 
tirjii,  July  5,  1710. 

'  Documents  Selatinff  to  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  IV,  p,  609. 
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It  had,  however,  a  representative  in  the  Assembly.  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  century,  what  remained  of  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  never  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  the  conflagration.  In  the  period  of  its  highest 
prosperity,  which  had  always  been  small,  it  had  hardly 
amounted  to  more  than  a  geographical  name,  a  name  cele- 
brated in  history  as  designating  a  locality  associated  with 
thrilling  and  romantic  events  rather  than  the  languishing 
hamlet  that  it  was.  It  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  town 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  there  are  few 
deserted  sites  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  call  up  to 
the  mind  of  the  visitor,  scenes  more  interesting  in  them- 
selves or  more  far-reaching  in  their  historical  significance. 
It  was  here  that  the  English-speaking  people  made  their 
first  permanent  settlement  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent ;  this  fact  alone  has  given  the  spot  an  undying  fame, 
a  fame  that  will  increase  as  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  expands.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  conflagration,  Jamestown  consisted  of 
three  or  four  substantial  inhabited  houses  and  a  great 
mass  of  brick  rubbish.^  To-day,  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
rubbish  remains. 

When  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
capital  of  the  Colony  to  the  Middle  Plantation,  as  it  was 
known,  a  place  offering  the  advantages  of  a  healthy  and 

1  Hugh  Jones'  Present  State  of  FiVjinfo,  p.  25.  That  the  entire  ate 
of  the  town  will  not  finally  sink  beneath  the  waves  of  the  river  wilt  be 
tiae  to  iJie  measures  ot  protection  which  the  National  Government  hsra 
adopted  at  tlie  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  Vii^nia  Antiquities.  This  organization  is  perioroiing  a  noble  uhI 
sacred  work  In  rescuing  bo  many  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  Slate 
from  ruin,  a  work  into  which  it  has  thrown  a  zeal,  energy,  and  hilelli- 
t;ence  entitiing  it  to  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
ilie  history,  not  merely  of  Virginia,  but  of  America  itself. 
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temperate  EituatioQ,  a  large  number  of  wholesome  springs, 
and  the  proximity  of  two  creeks,  one  of  which  emptied 
into  the  James,  the  other  into  the  York.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  plan  of  abandoning  Jamestown  as  the  site  of  the 
capital  had  been  contemplated  on  several  occasions.  It 
was  always  supposed,  however,  that  the  new  seat  of  the 
colonial  government  would  be  one  of  the  towns  designated 
in  the  text  of  the  Cohabitation  Acts,  The  measure  for 
incorporating  the  new  capital  was  not  introduced  into  the 
Assembly  until  1699,  and  it  was  embodied  in  the  code  of 
1705.  The  details  of  this  statute  illustrate  the  practical 
manner  in  which  a  new  town  was  laid  o£E  in  Virginia  in 
the  aeventeentb  century.  The  first  provision  was  for  the 
appropriation  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  feet 
of  land  as  a  site  for  the  state-house.  An  area  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  was  to  remain 
unobstructed  in  every  direction.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  acres  and  thirty  half-poles  of  land  were 
reserved  for  the  geneial  uses  of  the  town.  Of  this,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  were  designed  as  sites  for  houses, 
and  fifteen  acres  and  forty-four  poles  and  a  quarter  were 
set  apart  for  a  roadbed  to  lead  from  the  town  to  Queen's 
Creek,  a  stream  flowing  into  York  River.  At  the  point 
where  the  road  reached  the  creek,  fourteen  acres,  seventy- 
one  poles  and  a  quarter  of  land  were  to  be  laid  off  for  a 
port,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  twenty-three  acres,  thirty- 
seven  poles  and  a  half  of  land  were  reserved  on  Archer's 
Hope  Creek,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Princess. 
This  second  port  was  connected  with  Williamsburg  by  a 
road  for  which  ten  acres  and  forty-two  poles  were  allowed 
by  statute.  The  appropriation  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  town  was  built  was  made  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
drawn  from  the  counties  of  York,  New  Kent,  and  James 
City,  freeholders  who  were  not  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
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riage  to  the  owners  of  the  proposed  site.  Their  appraise- 
ment was  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
immediately  upon  its  reception  the  feoffees  whom  the 
Assembly  bad  appointed,  a  Burwell,  a  Ludwell,  a  Hani- 
sou,  and  later  a  Byrd,  being  included  among  the  number, 
were  authorized  to  enter  upon  the  laud,  their  title  to  it 
becoming  at  once  an  absolute  estate  for  inheritance  in  fee 
in  trust  for  the  object  defined  in  the  statute.  This  owner- 
ship, however,  did  not  extend  to  any  lot  upon  which  a 
house  was  standing  at  the  time  the  new  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. In  such  an  instance  the  proprietorship  remained 
with  the  original  owner.  The  general  plat  was  divided 
into  lota  half  an  acre  in  extent.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  feoffees  was  to  convey  a  title  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  these  lots,  who  were  to  pay  an  advance  of  fifty 
per  cent  on  the  original  cost  te  the  Government,  of  each 
one.  It  was  also  provided  that  every  buyer  should  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  months  erect  on  his  property  a  dwell- 
ing twenty  feet  in  width  and  thirty  feet  in  length.  Every 
house  on  the  main  street  was  to  be  built  within  six  feet  of 
the  roadway  and  was  required  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  in 
piteh.  If  any  person  purchased  two  adjoining  lots  on  the 
main  street,  and  before  the  termination  of  a  period  of 
twenty-four  months  erected  a  house  fifty-four  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  broad,  or  a  brick  or  wooden  house,  having 
two  stacks  of  brick  chimneys  and  also  cellars,  forty  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  he  was  considered  to  have 
complied  with  the  condition  and  could  claim  an  absolute 
title  to  liis  property.  He  could  claim  the  same  title  if  he 
purchased  an  entire  acre  on  the  main  street  and  one  or 
more  lots  in  the  immediate  rear,  and  erected  in  the  courae 
of  twelve  months,  on  the  acre  fronting  on  the  main  street, 
as  much  housing  as  would  amount  to  five  hundred  square 
feet  superficial  measure  on  the  ground  plat  for  every  lot 
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which  he  had  hought.  He  was  also  considered  to  have 
fulfilled  the  condition  of  ownership  if  in  the  same  length 
of  time  be  completed  in  hrick  or  framework,  with  brick 
cellars  and  chimneys,  as  much  housing  as  would  make 
four  hundred  square  feet  superficial  measure  on  the 
ground  plat  for  every  lot  included  in  his  purehase.  Six 
months  after  a  building  had  been  finished,  the  owner  was 
required  to  enclose  the  lot  or  lots  with  a  wall  or  paling,  or 
with  post  and  rails,  and  if  he  failed  to  comply  with  this 
order,  he  forfeited  five  shillings  a  month  for  every  lot  that 
remained  open.  The  power  of  incorporating  the  town  was 
reserved  to  the  chief  executive  of  the  Colony.  At  any  time 
he  could  issue  hia  letters  patent  under  seal,  and  unite  all 
who  had  an  interest  in  property  in  Williamsburg  into  one 
corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  with  the  right  to  exer- 
cise full  municipal  authority.' 

1  HeniDg'a  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  197,  419. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  casting  &  brief  retrospective  glance  over  the  period 
of  time  to  which  this  inquiry  has  been  confined,  it  is  seen 
that  by  far  the  most  momeatous  fact  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  discovery,  through 
Rolfe's  experiment  in  1612,  that  the  soil  of  the  Colony  was 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  quality  of  tobacco  which 
was  destined  to  prove  valuable  in  the  European  markets. 
From  the  very  beginning,  this  discovery  thwarted  one  of 
the  priucipal  objects  of  the  colonization  of  the  new  coun- 
try: it  deprived  the  people  of  England  of  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining from  the  Colony  the  commodities  which  they  were 
importing  from  the  Continent  at  an  enormous  outlay.  Its 
most  vital  influence,  however,  bore  directly  upon  the  fate 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  themselves.  It  shaped  that  fate 
absolutely.  The  manner  in  which  this  result  was  efifected 
is  soon  described.  Tobacco  had  not  long  been  cultivated 
in  the  Colony  before  the  virgin  land  was  discovered  to  be 
necessary  to  its  production  in  perfection,  since  there  were 
no  artificial  manures  in  that  age  for  retaining  or  restoring 
the  fertility  of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  soil  gave  signs 
of  exhaustion,  it  was  allowed  to  relapse  into  coarse  grasses 
and  finally  into  forest;  a  new  field  was  created  by  the 
removal  of  trees  over  an  area  selected  in  the  primeval 
woods,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  every  plantation, 
and  this  field  was  in  turn  abandoned  when  it  became  impov- 
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erished  and  the  old  course  was  again  adopted  for  a  new  area 
of  forest  land.  The  whole  effect  of  tobacco  culture  was  to 
extend  the  clearings  with  the  utmost  rapidity  in  the  ever- 
recurring  need  of  a  virgin  soil.  In  thia  need,  the  system 
of  large  plantations  bad  its  origin.  The  tobacco  planter 
was  compelled  to  own  a  broad  extent  of  land  in  wood, 
upon  which  he  might  encroach  from  year  to  year  as  the 
ground  under  cultivation  lost  its  fertility.  The  advantage 
of  possessing  a  wide  range  for  his  cattle,  which  were  thrown 
on  their  own  resources  to  gain  a  subsistence,  was  an  addi- 
tional motive  in  his  appropriation  of  the  soil. 

The  economic  and  moral  influences  springing  from  the 
system  of  large  plantations  thus  hnilt  up  were  radical  and 
supreme.  Looking  at  that  system  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  produced  a  spirit  of 
wastefulness,  which  was  fully  excused  by  the  prevailing 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  whole  coun- 
try, even  where  it  was  most  thickly  inhabited,  bore  the 
aspect  of  a  wilderness  hut  slightly  changed  fay  the  applica- 
tion of  the  axe  and  hoe.  The  methods  of  agriculture  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  profusion  of  natural  wealth  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  rude  and  careless,  a  thoughtful 
and  calculating  treatment  of  natural  resources  being  unnec- 
essary as  long  as  these  resources  were  unbounded.  If  the 
estates  had  been  limited  in  area,  an  intensive  system  would 
have  been  introduced.  Greater  care  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  soil,  and  the  forests  would  not 
have  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  isolation  of  life 
which  the  lai^  plantation  created  and  promoted,  discour- 
aged the  growth  of  towns  and  villages,  not  only  by  dimin- 
ishing all  tendency  towards  cooperation  among  the  people, 
but  also  by  simplifying  the  interests  of  each  community. 
Each  plantation  stood  apart  to  itself.  It  had  its  separate 
population ;  it  had  its  own  distinct  round  of  occupations ; 
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it  bad  ite  own  laborers,  its  own  mecbanics.  It  either  pro- 
duced its  own  natural  and  manufactured  supplies  or  it  ' 
imported  tbem  from  abroad.  There  was  no  mutual  depend- 
ence among  plantations  such  as  would  have  been  observed 
if  the  estates  had  been  small,  which  would  have  signified  i 
division  of  labor. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  large  plantation  was  eqnallj 
extraordinary.  It  fostered  habite  of  self-reliance  in  indi- 
vidual men ;  it  assisted  in  promoting  an  intense  love  of 
liberty  ;'  it  strengthened  the  ties  of  family  and  kinship  at 
the  very  time  that  it  cultivated  the  spirit  of  general  hos- 
pitality. Descended  from  the  race  of  Englishmen,  indeed, 
in  many  instances  bom  under  English  skies  tbemselves, 
the  Virginians  of  the  seventeenth  century  led  a  life,  in 
consequence  of  the  independent  and  manly  existence  pet^ 
mitted  by  the  plantation  system,  that  confirmed  all   the    , 

'  Edmund  Burke,  id  his  celebrated  speech  on  ConciliaUon  with  Amer- 
ica, atiributeii  the  intense  love  of  liberty  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
the  Soutliem  colonies  to  the  presence  of  slaves.  "There  is  a  circum- 
stance attending  tlieso  colonies  (Soutliern)  which  .  .  .  makes  the  epirit 
nf  libcrt;  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  Horthward. 
It  is  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  muliitude  at 
slaveH,  Where  this  is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
free  are  by  tar  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is 
to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not 
seeing  there  that  freedom,  as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing, 
and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much  abjtct  toil, 
with  {,'real  misery,  with  all  Uie  exwrior  of  serrilude,  liberty  looks  amongst 
tlieni  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean  to 
commend  the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as 
much  pride  as  virtue  in  It ;  but  I  cannot  alt«r  the  nature  of  man.  The 
fact  is  so  ;  and  iheBB  people  of  the  Southern  colonies  are  much  more 
strongly  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  U>  liberly, 
than  those  to  the  Northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  common  wealths ; 
such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  such  in  our  days  were  the  Poles ;  and 
such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  | 
a  people,  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of 
Ireedom,  fortifies  it  and  renders  it  invincible." 
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great  qualities  which  had  formed  a  part  of  their  moral 
inheritance  as  Bcions  of  the  English  stock.  It  was  a  life 
that  allowed  the  individuality  of  each  planter  to  expand 
without  obstacle.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  great  crisis 
like  the  American  Revolution,  when  sufiicient  time  had 
passed  for  Virginia  to  produce  a  population  racy  of  her 
own  soil,  and  moulded  by  her  own  material  conditions, 
there  should  have  sprung  up  a  body  of  men  of  exalted 
merit  in  those  departments  of  human  affairs  in  which  her 
general  system  was  most  calculated  to  develop  talent,  the 
sphere  of  military  action  and  the  sphere  of  statesmanship. 
The  large  plantations,  by  giving  birth  to  a  class  of  great 
landowners,  increased  the  importance  of  leadei's  in  the 
community.  It  promoted  the  aristocratic  spirit  not  the 
less  strongly  because  there  were  no  legally  defined  ranks 
in  society.  It  created  a  rural  gentry  aa  proud  as  that  of 
England. 

The  system  of  large  estates  was  the  result  of  the  special 
conditions  of  tobacco  culture  alone.  It  did  not  spring 
from  the  existence  of  slavery,  although  that  institution,  by 
furnishing  a  cheaper  laborer,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
expansion  of  the  area  included  in  the  tract  of  each  plan- 
tation. The  plantation  system  of  Virginia  was  founded 
upon  a  permanent  basis  many  years  before  the  number  of 
slaves  in  the  Colony  had  reached  a  thousand.  That  sys- 
tem would  have  flourished  if  not  a  single  African  had  been 
introduced  into  Virginia.  In  its  principal  aspects  indented 
service  was  a  form  of  slavery ;  the  servant  was  merely  a 
slave  for  a  fixed  numlier  of  years  instead  of  for  life ;  he 
was  for  the  time  being  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  his 
master,  his  physical  powers  being  as  persistently  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  forest  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  The  increasing  suI»titution  of  new  servants  for 
old,  whose  terms  had  come  to  an  end,  gave,  on  each  large 
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plantation,  a  continuity  to  the  labor  system  of  white  ser- 
vants as  unbroken  as  if  it  had  been  the  labor  system  of 
slaves.  The  economic  results  were  substantially  the  same  ; 
the  moral  and  social  influences  of  both  were  in  many 
respects  exactly  similar. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  cause  for  lasting  regret  that  the 
African  slave  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  indented 
English  servant.  Prom  a  political  point  of  view,  the  chief 
merit  of  the  system  of  white  laborers  was  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  they  became  at  once  citizens  who 
were  identified  in  race  with  members  of  the  ruling  class. 
They  could  in  time  rise  to  a  high  position  in  that  class  if 
they  had  energy  and  ability,  or  could,  if  they  themselves 
were  lacking  in  these  qualities,  transmit  the  right  to  rise 
to  their  descendants,  either  immediate  or  remote.  The 
complete  homogeneity  of  the  community  was  not  affected 
by  the  presence  of  the  white  servant ;  in  that  servant  the 
community  possessed  the  most  admirable  instrument  for 
the  eradication  of  the  primaeval  forest,  the  supreme  task 
of  the  colonial  age,  because  he  was  just  as  thoroughly  and 
directly  in  the  power  of  his  master  as  the  negro  slave  him- 
self ;  at  the  same  time,  the  public  interests  foresaw  in  him 
a  free  man,  who  was  destined  to  the  highest  possiUlities 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

In  all  the  advantages  of  citizenship,  there  was  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  immigrant  who  took  up  a  tract 
of  land  on  his  arrival  in  the  country  and  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  indented  white  laborer,  or  the  indented  white 
laborer  himself  after  the  end  of  his  term,  if  he  was  able 
to  acquire  an  equal  amount  of  property.  The  discipline 
which  the  indented  white  servant  was  brought  under,  the 
very  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  which  he 
was  compelled  to  endure,  formed  a  school  which  was  most 
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adtairablj  adapted  to  prepare  him  to  make  his  way  suc- 
cessfully whuD  he  had  become  free.  If  the  system  of 
iudented  white  laborers  had  prevailed  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion without  the  introduction  of  a  single  negro  upon  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  there  would  have  been  found,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  national  independence,  a  community 
coniposed  entirely  of  a  homogeneous  English  stock.  All 
the  influences  of  the  system  of  large  plantations,  to  which 
the  great  personalities  of  Virginia  in  that  momentous  era 
are  principally  due,  would  have  been  in  operation,  because 
the  system  of  white  indented  laborers,  as  the  early  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century  shows,  would  hav^  promoted, 
equally  with  the  Institution  of  slavery,  the  expansion  in 
the  area  of  the  separate  estates. 

It  is  impossible  to  speculate  without  interest  upon  the 
probable  condition  of  Virginia  after  the  Revolution  if  the 
plantera  had  had  only  the  white  laborer  to  depend  on, 
Would  the  importation  of  indented  servants  from  England 
have  continued?  Hardly  in  the  same  volume,  although 
the  dearness  of  labor  in  the  State,  as  in  the  Colony,  would 
have  led  to  the  offer  of  strong  inducements  by  the  planters 
to  procure  foreign  laborers,  among  whom  the  English 
would  doubtless  have  been  preferred.  Under  the  new 
political  regime,  it  was  quite  improbable  that  indented 
labor  as  known  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
prevailed,  because  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  institutions.  The  modern  system  of  free  labor 
would  no  doubt  have  sprung  up,  and  this  might  have  been 
a  cause  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the  owners  of  great 
estates.  The  system  of  large  plantations,  as  soon  as  arti- 
ficial manures  began  to  be  used  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, would  probably  have  yielded  to  the  influences  of 
disintegration  attendant  on  free  labor;  Virginia  might 
have  grown  into  close  sympathy  with  the  economic  condi- 
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tions  of  the  Northern  States  long  before  the  present  day 
had  been  reached. 

We  may  acknowledge  that  the  negro  woald  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  introduced  into  the  Colony  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  even  if  the  soil  had  been  incapable  of 
producing  the  tobacco  plant,  but  without  that  plant  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  institution  of  slavery  could  have  ob- 
tained a  permanent  foothold  in  Virginia.  In  time  it 
would  have  died  out  and  the  African  population  have 
remained  an  instgniticant  part  of  the  community.  The 
extension  of  tobacco  culture  signified  the  importation  of 
Afiican  slaves  in  large  numbera  as  soon  as  the  facilities 
for  procuring  them  had  been  increased.  What  that  cul- 
ture required  was  the  cheapest  form  of  labor,  and  this  the 
negro  furnished  because  he  was  a  bondsman  for  life,  for 
whom  only  a  provision  of  bare  subsistence  had  to  be  made. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  century  that  the  means  of 
importing  slaves  grew  to  be  equal  to  the  demand  for  them. 
The  white  indented  servant  and  not  the  negro  was  the 
principal  factor  in  the  labor  system  in  operation  in  the 
Colony  in  that  age ;  and  yet  as  far  as  slavery  existed  then, 
it  had  all  the  features  of  the  same  institution  as  observed 
down  to  the  late  war  between  the  States.  It  caunot  be 
said,  however,  that  it  had  an  important  effect  upon  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  Colony;  on  the  contrary,  if 
not  a  single  negro  had  been  introduced  into  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  peculiar  character  of  that 
community  during  this  period  would  hardly  have  been 
altered,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  chief  influence 
forming  and  controllinfj  it  sprang  from  the  special  needs 
of  tobacco  culture,  which  were  satisfied  by  the  system  of 
indented  labor,  that  system,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  being 
mei-elyone  of  temporary  slavery. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  impres- 
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sion  of  slavery  upon  existing  institutions  grew  to  be  pro- 
found; and  yet  that  this  impression  was  not  essentially 
different  fi-om  that  which  the  early  system  of  indented 
service  produced,  is  shown  in  the  general  identity  of  the 
Virginian  communities  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  the  same  communities  previous  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth,  when  the  number  of  slaves  amounted 
only  to  a  few  hundred.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Colony  in  the  seventeenth  century  more  strik- 
ing than  the  similarity  between  the  conditions  prevailing 
then  under  the  system  of  indented  labor,  and  those  pre- 
vailing under  the  institution  of  slavery  as  soon  as  it 
became  universal,  down  to  the  hour  of  its  destruction, 
although  two  hundred  years  bad  passed,  and  a  radical 
change  of  government  had  taken  place.  The  explanation 
lay  wholly  in  the  fact  that  the  requirements  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  had  during  this  long  period  remained 
practically  the  same.  Although  artificial  manures  had  been 
introduced,  the  planters  still  preferred  that  vii^in  soil 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  clearing  away  the  forest. 
It  was  this  fact  still  that  maintained  the  system  of  large 
plantations  in  undiminished  vigor. 

No  system  of  land  tenure  could  have  been  adopted  more 
admirably  calculiited  to  ensure  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
Colony  than  that  which  was  in  operation  there  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  were  in  that  age  no  such 
facilities  in  ocean  transportation  as  exist  at  present  to 
diminish  the  outlay  entailed  by  emigration  from  Europe  to 
America,  To-day,  the  expenses  of  the  passage  are  so  small 
that  even  the  peasant  can  meet  the  unavoidable  charges, 
and,  in  consequence,  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  Old  Country, 
men  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks  of  life  have  flocked  into 
the  far  West  and  t<iken  up  land.  So  costly  was  the  voyage 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  unless  the  importer   of 
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laborers  had  been  offered  fifty  acrea  for  every  one  he  intro- 
duced, but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  that  class  which 
formed  the  principal  basis  of  the  head  right  would  have 
found  their  way  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
class,  the  destruction  of  the  forest  on  a  great  scale  would 
have  been  deferred  for  many  decades.  The  head  right 
ensured  an  enormous  immigration  of  agricultural  laborers, 
the  tract  of  fifty  acres  being  looked  upon  as  a  partial  com- 
pensation at  least  for  the  expense  of  bringing  in  the  ser- 
vant. The  West  was  settled  by  an  infiux  of  population 
which,  under  the  homestead  law,  became  at  once  a  commu- 
nity of  small  landowners,  but  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were  men  and  women 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  soil.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  size  of  the  patent  sued  out  was  not  very  con- 
siderable, the  face  of  the  country  was  in  possession  of  only 
a  section  of  the  people. 

The  valuable  inducements  held  out  to  men  of  means  to 
become  landowners  in  Virginia  led  to  the  emigration  of  a 
large  number  of  Englishmen  who  represented  the  most 
refined  elements  of  the  mother  country,  and  who  were 
therefore  anxious  to  introduce  Into  their  new  communities 
all  of  those  economic  conditions  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed on  their  native  soil.  They  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low a  new  system  of  agriculture,  because  they  had  not  only 
to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  a  heavy  growth  of  forest,  but 
also  to  adapt  their  action  to  the  needs  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  but  in  all  the  other  departments  of  their  economic 
affairs  they  adhered  as  far  as  possible  to  the  methods  and 
customs  of  England.  This  was  especially  observable  in 
the  interiors  of  their  dwelling-houses  and  in  the  general 
conveniences  of  their  daily  lives. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  a  new  communitf 
that  obtained  its  supplies,  whether  natural  or  manufactured. 
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with  more  ease  and  in  greater  abundance  than  Yii^nia  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Colony  waa  very  fortunate 
in  the  early  years  of  its  history  in  possessing  a  staple  like 
tobacco,  which,  although  it  fluctuated  in  value  and  often 
sank  in  price  helow  the  cost  of  production,  was  neverthe- 
less practically  in  constant  demand  in  the  foreign  market. 
The  Virginians,  unlike  the  people  of  New  England,  were 
not  compelled  to  seek  purchasers  for  their  main  product ; 
foreign  shipmasters,  with  vessels  loaded  down  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  merchandise,  sailed  directly  up  to  the 
plantation  wharves  and  there  exchanged  their  goods  for 
tobacco,  or  they  placed  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  factors 
who  distributed  them  among  the  people  in  return  for  that 
commodity. 

There  have  been  few  people  enjoying  a  greater  variety 
and  abundance  of  food  than  the  Virginians  in  the  same  f^e. 
The  natural  supplies  which  were  not  dependent  upon  their 
own  production  were  to  be  found  in  greater  profusion  at 
that  period  than  at  any  subsequent  period,  because  the 
course  of  destruction  had  not  been  eo  prolonged.  Beasts, 
Inrds,  and  fish  were  to  be  obtained  in  almost  incredible 
quantities.  There  has  never  been  a  soil  more  admirably 
adapted  to  every  species  of  vegetables  than  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, even  at  the  present  day,  after  being  under  cultivation 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Although  little  attention 
was  paid  to  fruits  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was 
nevertheless  an  abundant  supply  for  use.  The  various 
cereals  flourished  also  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

An  absence  of  great  personalities  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  history  of  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company. 
Nathaniel  Bacon  alone  stands  out  upon  that  vast  back- 
ground in  the  proportions  of  an  extraordinary  man,  but  he 
was  an  Englishman  and  not  a  Virginian.      It  should  be 
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remembered  that  great  men  of  action  are  the  products  of 
critical  times  alone,  for  they  require  a  motive  ftnd  a  st^e. 
There  was  but  one  heroic  tumult  in  the  course  of  that 
long  period ;  if  no  native  Virginian  took  supreme  control 
of  affairs  then,  it  was  nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  native 
Virginiaa  which  sustained  the  youthful  Bacon  in  bia  mem- 
orable enterprise.  The  highest  powers  of  the  most  capa- 
ble men  of  the  age  were  directed  to  the  accumulation  of 
property.  The  country  was  new  and  was  covered  with 
forest :  it  required  a  concentration  of  thought  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  individuals  to  secure  material  success  in  the 
midst  of  such  conditions,  and  a  certain  degree  of  such 
success  was  necessary  if  a  foothold  was  to  be  won,  and 
when  won,  maintained.  In  the  beginning  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  instincts  of  the  people  should  be  entirely 
fixed  upon  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  and  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  leading  men  were  those  who  were  most 
successful  in  increasing  their  estates.  The  principal  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Samuel  Mathews,  George  Mene- 
fie,  Robert  Beverley,  Adam  Thoroughgood,  Ralph  Worme- 
ley,  William  Fitzhugh,  Edmund  Scarborough,  and  William 
Byrd,  men  who  were  important,  not  because  they  filled 
high  offices,  but  because  they  had  gathered  together  great 
properties  by  planting  and  trading. 

To  the  generation  of  Virginians  now  living,  the  history 
of  their  community  in  the  seventeenth  century  should  be 
peculiarly  interesting,  for  this  was  the  period  in  which  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  those  conditions  that  the  new 
regime  will  in  time  wholly  destroy.  AU  that  is  great  in 
the  annals  of  the  Colony  and  tlie  State  was  accomplished 
during  the  existence  of  these  conditions ;  the  character  of 
the  most  illustrious  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  Virginia 
were  moulded  by  the  old  economic  system,  and  her  contti- 
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butions  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  were  made  under  Jts 
operation.  The  era  upon  which  the  commonwealth  has 
entered  will,  no  doubt,  as  time  goes  on,  be  found,  in  all 
of  its  principal  aspects,  antipodal  to  that  long  period, 
which,  beginning  in  1607,  only  ended  in  1865.  The  most 
powerful  inSuences  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  forma- 
tive age  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  tended  dimctly,  as  has 
been  seen,  to  the  creation  of  great  estates  in  land.  At  the 
present  day,  the  most  powerful  induences  t«nd  directly  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  system  of  large  plantations,  and 
this  is  observed  even  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  the 
population  is  compelled  to  rely  principally  upon  tobacco 
for  a  subsistence.  A  virgin  soil  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  production  of  that  plant  in  perfection,  artificial  manures 
being  now  used  in  preparing  land  for  ita  culture.  Unfore- 
seen influences,  independent  of  those  springing  from  the 
destruction  of  slavery,  have  hastened  the  drift  towards  the 
subdivision  of  the  soil.  The  extension  of  the  area  under 
cultivation  in  the  West,  by  lowering  the  prices  of  all 
agricultural  products,  including  tobacco,  has  rendered 
hired  labor  unprofitable  except  where  the  soil  is  extremely 
fertile.  In  the  present  age,  it  is  the  landowner  who  works 
with  his  own  hands  who  can  in  the  long  run  follow  the 
pursuits  of  farming  and  planting  without  a  loss,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  a  reversion  of  this  condition. 
Virginia  in  the  twentieth  century  seems  destined  to  present, 
in  its  holdings  a  condition  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  was 
observed  in  the  seventeenth,  in  the  eighteenth,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth.  It  will  doubtless  become 
a  community  of  small  landowners.  That  appearance  of 
waste  and  neglect  which  accompanied  the  system  of  large 
plantations  seems  likely  gradually  to  disappear  as  the  area 
under  cultivation  comes  to  include  practically  the  entire 
face  of  the  country. 
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All  the  influences  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  has 
been  seen,  were  hostile  to  the  building  of  towns  and  cities, 
and  this  can  also  be  said  of  the  system  of  large  plantations 
as  long  as  it  lasted  in  its  primitive  vigor.  All  the  influ- 
ences of  the  new  regime  are  promotive  of  the  growth  of 
centres  of  population.  The  influences  of  the  old  regime, 
as  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  such  as  to 
exalt  the  importance  of  the  individual ;  the  influences  of 
the  new  are  such  as  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  mass. 
The  isolated  life  of  the  large  plantations  of  the  past  fos- 
tered very  marked  traits  in  the  character  of  each  person, 
and  in  the  character  of  each  community ;  the  subdivision 
of  the  land,  by  increasing  the  population  enormously  and 
bringing  the  people  into  the  closest  and  most  constant 
intercourse,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  a  more 
uniform  type,  and  this  process  will  be  daily  hastened  by 
the  ever-growing  facilities  of  communication  with  the 
country  at  large. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  under  the  new  economic  system, 
Virginia  will  no  longer  produce  the  same  class  of  men  as 
she  did  under  the  old.  Her  illustrious  citizens  in  the  past 
sprang  from  the  rural  gentry.  A  rural  gentry  is  impossible 
under  prevailing  conditions;  the  remnant  which  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day  is  so  small  as  to  ho  uAwortby  of 
consideration  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  altogether  gone.  All  that  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  the  civilization  of  the  State  will  find  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  town  and  not  as  of  old  in  the  country. 

Virginia,  which  was  once  imperial  in  extent,  has  shrunk 
into  the  conflnes  of  a  narrow  State,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  the  name  will  be  used  to  designate  a  geographical 
entity  of  the  past.  This  result  cannot  be  reached  until 
there  has  been  a  complete  subversion  of  all  those  princi- 
ples that  her  people  have  cherished  and  revered,  the  seeds 
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of  which  were  planted  in  the  western  soil  by  their  fore- 
fathers in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  nourished  by  all 
the  infiuences  of  the  plantation  Bystem  founded  in  that 
age.  The  simplicity  of  life,  the  manliness  of  spirit,  the 
love  of  home  and  family,  and  devotion  to  liberty,  promoted 
by  that  system,  are  the  strongest  pillars  upon  which  the 
honor  and  safety  of  government  can  rest.  It  will  be  happy 
indeed  if  the  future  of  the  State  shall  show  that  all  these 
virtues  can  flourish  under  the  new  economic  order  as  fully 
as  they  flourished  under  the  old,  and  that  growth  in  her 
material  wealth  and  the  concentration  of  her  population  in 
cities  shall  not  mean  a  decline  in  the  character  of  her  citi- 
zens as  compared  with  the  character  of  that  extinct  race 
of  country  gentlemen  which  produced  Washington  and 
Lee,  and  a  long  line  of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  hardly  less 
illustrious,  whose  achievements  have,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  conferred  imperishable  distinction  upon  the  Ameri- 
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Aberdeen,  II.  329. 

Accotnac  County,  1. 330,351 ;  aboriglDal 
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sigbt  oF  Indiana  reaidiog  in,  1S7 ; 
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Adams,  Captain,  1.  219. 

Africa,  i.  71,  T2,  409,  48T ;  ii.  SO,  63. 

Agricultural  development,  reasons  for 
selecting  Jamestnwn  as  the  site  of 
the  settlement,  1. 18U-192 ;  disadvan- 
tages of  the  site,  190;  the  fliet  sow- 
ing of  wheat,  193;  clearing  of  new 
grounds,  196;  flrat  planting  b;  the 
English  of  maize,  198;  how  the 
ground  was  cultivated,  200;  the  im- 
plements, 201 ;  the  increase  In  num- 
ber of  livestock,  201;  Delaware's 
plana  to  promote  ^iTiculCure.  203. 
Henrlcopolis  founded  by  Dale,  208; 
steps  taken  to  protect  cattle  by 
raising  palings,  209 ;  first  cultivation 


of  tobacco,  210;  Its  rapid  extension, 
212 ;  Dale  grants  privileges  to  the 
farmers,  213 ;  the  terms  of  the  ten- 
ancy,215;  settlements  in  Virginia  at 
Dale's  departure,  216;  commodities 
exported  to  England  during  his  ad- 
ministration. 218;  the  first  produc- 
tion of  wine  and  silk,  219;  first 
Introduction  of  the  plough,  219; 
Yeardley  grants  privileges  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Charles  Hundred, 
221;  Argoll  arrives.  222;  his  first 
measutea  beneficial,  223;  the  wreck 
caoaed  by  big  administration  during 

Yeardley's  second  administration, 
226;  the  grant  of  private  ownership 
in  land,  227 ;  amount  of  land  re- 
served for  offlcera.  228;  provision 
made  for  their  cultivation,  229;  the 
Importation  of  tenants  for  the  pub- 
lic lands.  229;  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment, 230;  operation  of  the  tenant 
system  in  1819,  231 ;  implements 
imported  for  the  nse  of  the  ten- 
ants, 233;  privileges  granted  for  the 
cultivation  of  staple  commodities, 
234;  production  of  English  wheat, 
23T;  obstacles  to  its  culture,  238; 
development  of  silk  industry,  240; 
destroyed  by  massacre  of  1622,  242 : 
efforts  to  manufacture  wine  in  the 
colony,  243;  number  of  cattle  in 
Virginia  in  1620,  247;  their  steady 
importation,  248;  contracts  with 
'Wood  and  Gookin,  248,  249;  lack  of 
ploujfhs.  250;  agricultural  condition 
of  Colony  at  close  of  Yeardley's  ad- 
ministration. 261 ;  improvements  in 
the  handling  of  tobacco,  2B3 ;  reasons 
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pany, 269;  It  talll  throogb,  270; 
massacre  o(  1622,  2T0;  contntctioa 
o[  tbe  aetllemeala,  271 ;  epidemic 
lollowing  the  massacre,  272;  effect 
of  scarcity  in  prices,  273 ;  provisions 
taken  to  suppress  tbe  Indiana  and 
to  encourage  the  production  of 
grain,  274;  revocation  of  the  Com- 
pany's letters  patent,  I2TG;  recom- 
mendations of  the  Company  as  to 
contract  with  the  king  for  tbe  to- 
bacco of  tbe  colony,  277;  torms  of 
the  IHtobfield  contract,  278;  reasons 
for  tbe  colonists  opposing  it,  279; 
importation  of  Spanish  tobacco  pro- 
hibited, 281;  Amis  contract,  23«; 
Charles  makes  a  direct  proposition 
tor  the  tobacco  of  the  Colony,  28fi; 
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In  England  prohibited, 
289;  tobacco  eiported  to  Holland, 
290;  measures  taken  to  prevent  It, 
2<J1 ;  Importation  into  England  of 
Spanish  tobacco,  2!)3;  bow  tobacco 
shipped  to  England,  305;  Incr 
in  number  of  cattle,  296;  price 
neat  cattle,  horses,  and  goats,  21(7, 
298;  proposition  lo  build  a  palisade 
across  the  Penlnsala,  299;  greaWr 
attention  paid  to  the  cnltivatlcm  of 
wheat,  ;i01;  varieties  of  tobacco, 
303;  causes  for  tbe  production  of 
much  mean  tobacco.  303;  first  regu- 
lations looking  to  inspection,  304; 
inspection  law  of  1G30,  304;  amend- 
ments, 305;  Harvey's  efforts  to 
improve  condition  of  agriculture, 
308;  ex|»rtatlon  of  grain  to  tbe 
North  and  West  Indies,  310;  cattle 
exported,  311;  the  palisade  built, 
312;   tbe  first  fence  law,  313;   tbe 


chancier    of    tbe   early    VirglnU 
fences,  316;   province  of  Haryland 
created,  3VS ;  popalatioD  ol  Vir^ia 
at 'this  time,  319;   Charles  I.  seeks  - 
to  divert  attention  of  planters  fmcn 
tobacco,   320;   plans   for   reducing  . 
Tolnme  of   uinnal   crop,  321 ;   tbe 
disposition  to  abandon  old  pUnta- 
tionaand  tbe  reasonsforit,323;  Art 
of  in39,  requiring  the  distribution  of 
one  halt  the  good  tobacco,  334 ;  cus- 
toms  npoD   tobaoco,  326;    Harvej' 
seeks  to  diversify  the  products  of  - 
tbe  Colony,  328 ;  cultivation  of  Eng- 
lish grain, 329;  Berkeley  encoaragcB 
tbe   planting  of  cotton,   flax,  and 
hemp,  331 ;  increase  in  number  of 
neat  cattle,  332:   prices  of  homed 
cattle,  333;  tbe  number  of  borsea, 
335;   agricultural  condition  of  the 
Colony  in  1649,  33G;  abundance  of 
natural  products,  337  ;  articles  whfch 
the  Immigrant  should  bring  lolo  Vir- 
ginia, 338 ;  opinions  of  Evelyn.  Wil- 
liams and  Bullock  on  this  point,  339 ; 
the  course  pursued  by  the  planter  in 
his  first  year  after  arriviiig  in  Vir- 
ginia, 340;  how  the  proceeds  of  bis 
crop  were  to  be  laid  out  in  purchases 
In  England,  342;  special  inducements 
offered  by  Virginia  to  all  classes  in  ' 
England    to    emigrate,    343;    efFecl 
upon  Virginian  agriculture  of  E^g-  ' 
llah  legislation,  345;  intorference  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country  with  ' 
free  trade  of  the  Colony.  347 :  tbe 
reasons,  347,  348 ;  ordinance  of  lliSO,  / 
31S;   Navigation    Act  of   1(»1,  349;  ^ 
the  extent  to  which  free  trade  vat  > 
enjoyed  by  Vlt^nia  during  the  Pro-   ' 
tectoiau,   3[i0-:lS2;    Impost   of  ten   ,' 
shillings  on  each  hogshead  exported,  I 
353;  advance  in  charges  for  freight  \ 
transported  across  tbe  ocean,  ^; 
Act  of  Assembly  in  1660,  requiring 
a  bond  of  each  shipmaster  that  be 
would  not  molest  any  foreign  trader, 
355;  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,»6:{ 
its  provisions,  307;   evasion  of  the  I 
Act,  357;  petition  of  John  Bland  in  \ 
opposition  to  the  Act,  360;  his  les-  I 
sous  for  ohJectJng  to  it,  361,  VS;  ' 
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cnltlv&tfoD  at  tobncco  in  EnglRDd 
again  prohibited,  3ti3;  Btepa  takeD 
to  entorce  the  prohibition,  364; 
newed  attention  paid  to  tbe  cultnre 
of  the  ailk-wonn,  StiS;  Virginians 
wbo  took  part  in  it,  366;  efforts  of 
the  Ferrers  to  advance  silk  bus- 
bandr;,  3GT;  cbaracCer  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Bllk-woim  BD  called,  368; 
"■  legislative  encouragenient  ot 
culture,  ^i69;    abundance  of  cattle^ 

perlah,  372 ;  number  of  cattle  owned 
by  leading  plantera,  3T2;  herds  of 
wild  oieo.  373;  number  of  ho 
374 ;  Bbeep  husbandry,  376 ;  holdings 
o[  various  planters,  378 ;  meai 
tor  the  protection  of  hogs.  3T8 ;  prices 
of  grain,  380;  prices  in  Virginia 
England  compared,  361 ;  numb 
ships  engaged  in  the  Virginia  carry- 
ing trade,  384;  revival  of  tbe  duty 

■  of  two  shillings  on  each  bogsbead 
exported,  386;  hov  collected,  3ST; 
the  officers  employed,  3B8;  decline 
in  the  value  of  tobacco.  380;  effort 

~  to  secure  a  cessation  ot  planting  b}> 
concert  ot  action  between  Virginia 
and  Uarytsnd,  390;  Baltimore  pre- 
vents the  carrying  out  of  the  plan, 
3»2;   great  storm  of  1667,  395; 

'  wards  offered  for  silk  culture,  396 ; 
the  indnstry  fairly  successful  tor  a 
time,  39S;  Berkeley's  Interest  in  ' 
husbandry,  400 ;  low  price  of  tobacco, 
401 ;  demand  tor  a  cessation  refused 
by  the  English  authorities,  402 ;  as- 
sembly called  to  meet  the  emerKency, 
402;  the  Planl-cntlerB'  Rebellion  fol- 

■  loW8,406:  ilsdeatractiTeeffect,40li; 
tobacco  again  rises  in  valne,  407; 
contentment  ot  planters,  407;  Eng- 
lish government  satiafled  with  the 
production  of  tobacco  only  in  the  Col- 
ony, 408;   scheme  for  the  improvs- 

-  meut  of  Virginian  tobacco,  409;  lit- 
tle disposition  to  lease  lands,  411 ; 
the  reasons,  411,  412;  length  and 
terms  of  leases,  413;  case  of  Reeves 
and  Arringtou,  416;  system  of  high- 
ways in  the  Colony,  ««;  bridges, 
420;  public  ferries,  421;  general  agri- 


cultural condition  of  Virginia  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  434,  426 ;  Com- 
parison with  that  of  England,  t2S; 
natural  manures  in  Virginia,  427; 
Talue  placed  on  new  grounds,  428; 
matiDer  of  remunerating  overseers, 
429;  its  inauence,  430;  extent  of 
marsh  land,  431 ;  the  steps  taken  to 
redeem  II,  431 ;  opinion  of  Hr.  Clay- 
ton, 432 ;  bis  experience  with  a  Vir- 
ginian overseer,  433;  varieties  of 
tobacco,  436;  the  lands  adapted  to 
tbe  Oronoco  and  sweet-scented,  43S; 
the  plant  bed,  438;  time  ot  trans- 
plantation,439;  manipulatioD  in  tba 
field,  440;  how  handled  in  the  bam, 
441 ;  assortment  of  the  tobacco  ac- 
cording to  grade  and  variety,  441; 
regulations  affecting  the  hogshead, 
442;  final  dispofitlon,  443;  tbe  re- 
ceiver, 443 ;  rolling  the  hogsheads  to 
tbe  wharves,  444;  transports  (ion  in 
sloops  and  shallops,  446;  character 
ot  ships  engaged  In  the  trade,  448; 
frequent  difficulty  in  obtaining  ships, 
447;  few  vessels  owned  even  in  part 
by  Virginians,  448;  bill  of  lading, 
449;  ocean  freight  rates,  450;  ad- 
vances in  time  of  war,  461 ;  ship- 
ments in  bulk,  452;  the  reasons  tor 
it,  452 ;  Injury  resulting  to  the  royal 
revenue,  4S3;  to  tbe  interests  ot  the 
Colony  and  planters,  454;  proposed 
remedy.  456;  price  of  tobacco,  457; 
amount  of  tobacco  sent  to  England 
in  1689,  458;  caltivation  of  the  cere- 
als, 429 1  amount  ot  wheat  produced, 
460;  implements  used  In  its  cultiva- 
tion,461;  sickle  and  reap  book,  464; 
how  threshed,  466;  cotton  culture, 
466 ;  decline  in  Interest  In  silk,  467  ; 
orchards  and  varieties  ot  truit,  468; 
DO  effort  made  to  improve  them,  469; 
introduction  of  the  olive,  470;  colli-  ■ 
vation  of  tbe  grape,  470;  experience 
of  Robert  Beverley.  Jr..  471 ;  the  breed 
of  Virginian  horses  in  the  last  dec- 
ade ot  the  ITth  centnry,  472;  tbeir 
smallness  iti  size,  473;  wild  horses, 
and  methoils  used  to  capture  them, 
474;  valueof  horses,  47.1;  carts,  476; 
horned  cattle,  477 ;  marks  used,  41T; 
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cowbella,  4TS;  little  attempt  made 
to  snpply  them  with  food  in  winter, 
179 ;  price  ol  cows,  bulls  and  Bteera, 
480;  Increase  in  numliei  of  she^, 
481  i  number  owned  by  iudividual 
planters,  482  ;depredatlonBo[wol  yea, 
483;  price  o[  wool,  48S;  abundance 
of  Hwine,  485;  eiporta  of  pork,  4B6. 

Alder,  i.  101. 

Alderaon,  Richard,  il.  473. 

Ale,  fi.  218. 

Alewives,  i.  112. 

Algerians,  i.  626;   seize  English  met- 

.   chandlae,!;);  ■ervaata,Ii.54. 

Algernon,  Fort,  I,  105. 

Alicante  wipe,  I.  244. 

Allen,  Artlinr,  I.  G36;  Ralph,  ii.  334. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  1.  300;  Ii.  317. 

Almonds,  I.  2S1. 

Amadas,  Caplain,  1.  5,  46,  S8,  IGT,  180. 

America,  1. 12,  23,  45,  4(j,  100;  Ship,  U. 
434. 

AmU,  1.284,287;  11.299. 

Amsterdam,  1.  351,  364;  il.  311. 

Ancient  planter,  I.  227. 

Andrews,  Captain,  11.  146,  2S1;  Pcot. 
CharlesH.,  i.  671. 

AndroB,  Govenior.  i.  653:  encourages 
culture  of  cotton,  4t><),  4GT  ;  the  lire 
In  the  Secretary's  office  in  time  ol, 
628;  ii.  118,  346;  suspends  Act  tor 
advancement  of  manalactures,  464. 

Angela,  a  negress,  ii.  6T.  72,  76. 

Animals,  wild,  i.  124-128, 

Anthony,  ship,  ii.  320. 

Antigua,  i.  352;  il.  7T,  328. 

Apples,  1.  331,  33;;,  46B;  crab-npples 
only  found  in  aboriginal  Virginia, 
94. 

Appomattoi,  i.  164, 179 ;  ii.  346 ;  Elver, 
i.  210,  SU;  Indians,  1.  141;  Queen 
of,  ISO. 

Apprentices;  see  Servants. 

Apricot,  I.  3:S1,4(». 

Aquavits,  11.  215,  263,  265. 

Arabia,!. 51;  ii.613;  coin  of ,  514. 

Arber,  Edward,  i.  31. 

Arbitrators,  boards  uf,  appointed,  II. 


Archer's  Hope,  as  a  site  for  the  GrK 
town,  1.  1!I2;  included  in  corporals 
limits  of  Jamestown,  ii.  530;  naine 
of  creek  changed,  S63. 

Arctic  Ocean,  I.  22. 

Argoll,  Samael,  i.  240,  276,  588;  ob- 
serves buffalo  in  Virginia,  126:  le- 
turna  from  Potomac  River,  15B; 
leaves  Virginia  with  Somers  in  1610, 
202 ;  visits  Newfoundland  fiaberio. 
203;  imports  horses  from  Canada. 
216;  grauBiy  at  Charles  Hoodrrd 
fall  of  grain  at  his  arrival,  221 ;  ar- 
rives in  Colony,  222;  adopts  mea>- 
urea  favorable  to  ^rlculture,  '.£S: 
his  aetion  in  destroying  prosperiiY 
of  the  ColoDy,  2:^,  226;  imports 
wheat  from  Canada,  239;  confasioa 
In  Colony  at  close  of  his  adminill  ra- 
don, 251;  his  administration  inter- 
feres with  distribution  of  lands,  5M : 
ordered  to  find  a  new  roale  to  Vir- 
ginia, 624;  Ii.  285,  484;  his  connec- 
tion with  the  first  slaves,  66,  IS; 
arrives  In  Virginia  on  a  fishing  expe- 
dition, 209;  his  eipedltloD  against 
Port  Royal,  278;-re3enta  Pierset's 
Interference,  282;  breaks  up  m^i- 
zine,  283;  instructions  lo  masters  of 
ships  In  1617,353;  adopts  measures 
to  promote  the  trades.  401 ;  orders  a 
ship  lo  be  built  at  Point  Comfort. 
427. 

Argoll's  Town.  1.207;  ii,  530. 

Arlington,  Lord,  i.  661,  l>07. 

Armada,  i.  66. 

Armenians,  two  imported  by  Edward 
Mgges,  i.  36.".,  3tW. 

Arrahattock.  i.  itl,  146,  179,  198,  208. 
319;  Ii.  630;  tribe  of  Indians,  i.  141. 

Arringlon,  William,  1.  317,  41B,  416, 
460. 

Artichokes,  1. 337. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  i.  64. 

AshTree,  i.91, 106. 

Asheton  EsWte,  I,  476. 

ABhton,_Henrj,  ii.  ;t30,  334. 

English  to  obtain  as- 


1.22. 
Asparagns,  i.  337. 

Assembly,  in  lfS3 passed  laws  forpro- 
vidiog  grain,  and  a  commission  ip* 
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pointed  for  the  prnpose,  i.  2T4,2TH; 
Act  of,  Id  1060,  to  prevent  masters 
uf  Euglish  vesaels  from  shutting  out 
foreign  competition,  3Sa;  premiumH 
to  encourage  silk-cnltnre,  369;  in 
166!#  prohibited  the  importation  of 
horses,  and  aoy  bronght  In  were 
seized  and  sold,  375;  thej  bad  re- 
voked the  law  Forbidding  tbeir  ex- 
portatiOD,  3TG ;  laws  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  sheep  and  for  the 
destruction  of  wolve»,  itTS;  in  1662, 
by  order  from  the  Privy  Council, 
appointed  commissioners  to  meet 
representatives  from  Maryland  to 
confer  about  restricting  culture  of 
tobacco;  they  met,  butdid  not  agree; 
why.  3U0;  in  UHHi  again  sent  mes- 
seDgeia  to  Maryland,  who  agreed 
Dot  to  plant  from  February,  1666,  to 
February,  166T;  and  Carolina  joined 
tbem,  31)1 ;  came  to  nothing  because 
disapprove,!  by  Lord  Baltimore,  'JM ; 
In  1661-62  re^nacted  law  requiring 
mulberry  trees  to  be  planted,  and 
extended  time  for  planting;  eRect 
of  thesereRulatlonB.39T;  tookaway 
from  silk  its  tobacco  rewards,  and 
repealed  mnlberry  planting  law,  398; 
but  was  compelled  by  reanlts  to  re- 
store premiums,  400;  prayed  to  bis 
Majesty  for  a  cessation  of  tobacco- 
planting  in  1661 ;  but  their  appeal 
was  refused  by  Commissioners  of 
Customs  in  London ;  why.  402,  403 ; 
held  a  stormy  called  session  abont 
tobacco,  but  did  nothing;  a  second 
one  summoned,  but  prevented  bjr 
frenzy  of  inhabitants  of  Gloucester 
and  other  counties,  who  destroyed 
their  own  plants  and  those  o[  their 
neighbors,  400,  40G;  cavalry  called 
out,  406;  in  1686  passed  a  carefully- 
considered  law.  not  enforced,  how- 
ever, for  Improving  the  strain  of 
horses  and  to  operate  for  seven 
years;  its  provisions, 4T2,  473;  after 
dissolution  of  London  Company, 
from  time  to  time  protected  tbe 
Indians  In  tbe  possession  of  their 
hunting  gronnda  and  cultivated 
fields,  4!)1;    repealed    the    statute 


which  made  It  felony  In  all  who 
sought  to  eatabliab  themselves  on 
northsideof  YorkRivet.492;  in  1653 
adopted  regulations  which  assured 
to  Pamuokey  and  Chickahomlny 
Indians  protection  against  all  Intru- 
sion, 4U2;  right  given  to  some  tribes 
to  dispose  of  land  by  deed,  if  ap- 
proved by  Governor  and  Council, 
492;  In  1656  interposed  lo  check  sales 
of  land  by  Indians;  why,  493;  for- 
bade tbe  Accomac  Indians  lo  alienate 
tbeir  lands,  but  not  so  with  other 
aborigines ;  in  I6fll.  privilege  granted 
the  Chickahominies  to  dispose  of 
their  grounds;  bow,  496;  in  mS 
admitted  tbe  friction  with  Indians 
caused  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
English;  what  they  did  and  main- 
tained until,  in  16Tii,  war  broke  out, 
i'.n,  4lDt ;  what  they  did  in  16T<i.  as  a 
means  of  prosecuting  hostilities,  and 
how  It  was  previously,  49tt ;  in  1674 
there  nas  a  stern  Injunction  lo  colo- 
nists who  bad  seated  themselves  In 
territory  of  Notloways  to  withdraw, 
498;  by  the  Colonial  Code  of  17T6,  in 
addition  to  head  right,  power  ot  pur- 
chasing public  lands  with  coin  or 
tobacco  was  allowed,  and  price  for 
every  fifty  acres  fixed  at  five  shil- 
lings, G36;  legislation  to  settle  dif- 
ferences as  to  boundaries  which 
prevailed  in  1G23-24;  and  as  to  im- 
provements made  on  another's  land, 
MO-Mi;  law  of  processioning;  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  how  carried 
out,  64:(,  M4,  S4G;  compelled  to  in- 
terpose  to   prevent    or    punish  the 


conduct 


8,547; 


also,  In  I0G6,  to  Induce  better  class 
of  men  to  follow  tbe  profession  ot 
surveying,  547;  approved  of  com- 
position entered  Into  by  Governor 
and  Secretary  with  holders  of  es- 
cheated lands,  567 ;  in  163H-39  taxed 
all  passengers  arriving  at  Point 
Comfnrt,  and  towards  close  of  cent- 
ury thin  tax  was  greatly  increased 
on  servants  of  alien  birth,  631 ;  peti- 
tions for  mechanics,  ii.  102;  adopts 
a  scale  of  wages,  415 ;  piohihlts  ex- 
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portatioD  of  Iron,  hides  tnd  wool, 
492;  decides  to  erect  tvo  hooses  at 
JunsBtowD  (or  mannf  actnre  of  linen, 
409;  pBssea  l>w  to  encourage  linen 
and  woollen  maDuIactnrea,  4S6;  pm- 
Tisions  adopted  by,  for  preparation 
ot  leather,  4T9,  4S0;  prohibiu  ei- 
portatiuu  ot  hides,  480;  reqnireathat 
eatates  of  testators  shall  be  estimated 
in  coin,  4911;  passes  a  law  that  no 
debt  in  money  sterling  shall  be 
pleadable,  501 ;  fixes  a  valne  on 
pieces  of  eight,  S02,  503,  GOO,  607; 
petitions  for  the  power  lo  eohance 
the  value  ot  all  coins,  EOS;  imposes 
a  fine  on  drawer  ot  a  protested  bill, 
619;  seeks  lo  promote  the  building 
ot  towns  in  Virginia,  639;  proposes 
to  move  the  capital  ol  the  colon;  to 
Tyndall's  Point,  046. 

Asses,  1.  3»,  248. 

Association  tor  Freserration  ol  Vir- 
ginia Antiquities,  11.  GtiZ. 

Atterbur}-,  William,  11.  334. 

Aubrey,  K.  4til. 

Austin,  Samuel,  U.  330. 

Australia,  i.  13. 

AvU,  I.  614. 

Aiea,  i.  233,  339. 

Babylon,  i.  91, 

Baccalaos,  i.  2. 

Bacon  (meat),  il.  IBS,  198. 

BacoD,  Josiah,  ii.  334. 

Bacon,  Lord,  1. 51,  261,  MB,  B89. 

Bacon's  Insurrection,  i.  193,  400; 
English  soldiers  sent  to  suppress, 
affected  b;  eating  Jamestown  weed. 
9!);  flights  of  wild  pigeons  observed 
before,  121;  one  of  the  causes  of, 
359;  sheep  seized  by  authorities 
after,  377;  11.  109,2011,545. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  ii.  78, 127,  306, 
046  ;  attempts  dorfug  bis  supremacy 
to  enforce  prohibiliou,  225;  causes 
Janiestowo  to  be  burnt,  046;  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  his- 
tory ot  Virginia  tn  tbe  17th  century 
after  aboUtioo  of  Company,  576. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  Sr.,  a  box  attached 
to  his  house  tor  bee-martins,  i.  120; 
owns  an  interest  In  a  vessel,  448 ; 


received  the  qnjl^rents  aa  aoditor. 
061 ;  11. 132, 195,  M6, 437 ;  number  of 
his  slaves,  88;  their  value,  90:  his 
residence,  105;  his  personal  estate, 
219;  land  patents  obtained  by,  2S3: 
his  gift  to  tbe  poor,  257 ;  owns  weav- 
erg,  470 ;  buys  a  lot  at  Jamesloini. 
534;  bnilds  at  Jameatomi,553;  pur- 
chases a  lot  at  Yorktown,  551. 

BaEBn  Bay,  1.  41. 

Bagwell,  Thomas,  II.  265. 

Bailly,  Captain,  i.  096. 

Baker,  George,  I.  450. 

Baldwin,  John,  11.  IT. 

Ball,  Joseph,  owns  a  miU,  U.  ISO; 
WiUiam.  098. 

Ballard,  Thomas,  ti.  109;  tmstM  ol 
Yorktown,  558. 

Ballentine,  George,  ii.  421. 

Baltic  Sea,  1.  42 ;  Company,  69. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  i.  318,  392;  il.  »4, 
254. 

Baltimore,  ship.  ii.  553. 

Bancroft,  George,  ii.  lOV 

Banister,  John,  Ii.  75.  • 

Barbadoes,  t.  319;  cattle  sent  from 
Virginia  to,  298;  sngar  mills  of. 
turned  by  Vii^nian  oxen,  ^ ; 
wheat  shipped  to,  from  Virginia, 
460;  political  prisoners  lauded  in, 
609;  exportation  ofservanls  to,  from 
England,  616;  ii.  69,  84,  111.  Ul,:i«9, 
347 ;  condition  of  slaves  in,  93,  91; 
sells  negroes  to  Virginiaus,  321 ;  salt 
exported  from,  to  Virginia.  339; 
trade  of,  with  Vi^oia,  33S,  3SS; 
Fitzbugh  ships  staves  to,  492.  493; 
bills  ot  exchange  drawn  on,  516. 

Barber,  William,  sheep  owned  by,  i. 
377. 

Barker,  William,  i,  921. 

Barkham,  i.  490,  49L 

Barley,  i.  238,  239,  301,  337,  361;  nsed 
in  brewing,  11.  212. 

Barlow,  Captaio,  I.  0,  40,  88, 167, 18G. 

Barns,  i.  440. 

Barnstaple.  I.  38t,  62a 

Barrett,  Captain,  i.  609, 628 ;  Thamu, 
1.227. 

Barry.  William,  i.  <i00. 

Barton,  James,  II.  321;  Waller,  pei^ 
soual  estate  ot,  2371 
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Bkmick,  JobD,  ii.  328;  Caplaln,  dis- 
patched  lo  Virginia  witb  iwenty- 
five  ship  carpenierB,  4S9. 

Bas3ii,i.Sl;  John,  ii. 311. 

Basse,  Natbaolel,  I.  310,  311. 

Bassett,  Mrs.  Willltun,  bei  Jewels,  ii. 
1»5. 

Bastards,  ii.  109-113i  white,  35;  ue- 

Bats,Rtcbar(l.ii.  328. 

Batte,  Tbomas,  i.  4Sa ;  amoiuit  of  clotb 
iDbisestate,  II.  iri4. 

Bauldry,  Robert,  i.  44^,  4S0. 

Ba7  trees,  f.lM. 

Bajrle;,  ii.439;  Samuel,  i.  148;  Artbur, 
11.  331,  3T!I. 

B«acbing,  John,  ii.  110. 

Beane,  Ralph,  il.  324. 

Beans,  I.  98,  162, 1S3,  IGT,  1T<).  2S1,  33T. 

Beard,  Thomas,  il.  328. 

Bean,  L  126,  183;  character  ol  their 
meat,  172.      • 

Beaver  cod,  1.  262. 

Beavers,  i.  126 ;  meator,  1T2;  BkinBOf, 
used  b; Indians,  181 ;  i).323;  sklasnf, 
Bsed  as  a  medium  of  eichange,  021. 

Beazley,  11. 122. 

Becker,  Martin,  I.  412. 

Becklngham,Robert,  1.377;  bis  mourn- 
ing rings,  ii.  195;  personal  estate  ot 
2uO;  bis  store,  389:  debts  due  him 
In  tobacco,  38fi ;  owns  a  mill,  490. 

Beds,  11.  342;  stuffed  with  strair  and 
feathers,  163. 

Beecher,  Sir  William,  ii.  302. 

Beer,  I.  211,  339:  exports  of  from  Vir- 
ginia about  1690,  486;  price  of,  In 
England,  519;  Ii.  198,  'JOT,  264,  2615. 

Beer,  K.  212,  228,  264,  2t»:  effect  ot 
substituting  water  for,  211;  from 
what  materials  made  in  Virginia, 
213;  rating  of.  In  1639,  220. 

Behring  Straits,  1.  41. 

Bellefield,  1.  36G. 

Bennett,  I.  265;  Richard,  plants  apple 
trees,  332;  the  form  of  land  patent 
duriDg  hie  administration,  SIT;  ii. 
72,  70;  emancipates  a  slave.  122: 
bays  a  boose  at  Jameslnwn,  139; 
makes   cider,  214:   sues  Maryland 


receives  a  letter  from  Ludwell,  045. 
See  also.  Arlington.  Lord. 

Benton,  Francis,  H.  331'. 

Berkeley,  John,  i.  622;  emigrates  to 
Virgiuiawith  a  band  of  iron-work- 
ers, ii.  447;  Lady,  i.  103;  Lord,  067; 
Maurice,  put  in  charge  of  Iron- 
works, Ii.  449;  ordered  to  Supervise 
erection  of  salt-works,  484. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  1.  348,408,  COT; 
fits  out  an  eipedittoD  to  Sod  the 
South  Sea,  39.  40;  refers  to  heallh- 
fuloess  of  Virginia  climate,  139; 
Instructed  to  take  Imnd  ot  all  ship- 
masters, 293;  presents  Devries  with 
six  goals  and  one  ram,  '£>9;  encour- 
ages diversiScation  of  Virginian 
agriculture,  330;  increase  in  cattle 
during  bis  first  administration,  332 ; 
condemns  Navigation  Acts,  359; 
gives  discouraging  account  of  flax 
culture,  397 ;  makes  an  encouraging 
report  as  to  silk  culture,  397 :  refers 
to  small  amount  of  land  In  fToloriy 
redeemed  from  marsh,  431;  peti- 
tioned to  grant  land  to  heirs  ol 
Freeman,  510;  instructed  to  recall 
the  law  allowing  payment  of  quit- 
be  deferred  for  seven  years. 


558; 


populi 


0;   ins 


ucted   I 


Bennett,  SecreUry,  i.  397, 3 


3;  il.  4 


enforce  the  law  ensuring  ocean  pas- 
sengers proper  comforts,  627;  or- 
dered not  to  allow  servants  to  be 
turned  asbore  until  tbeii  masters 
had  been  Informed  of  their  arrival, 
632,  11.  78.  391,  352;  owns  brick 
houses  in  Jamestown,  139,  144 ;  bis 
residence  at  Qreen  Spring,  l.'i3 ;  tax- 
ing provisions  tor  benefit  of,  205; 
bis  coach,  238;  ordered  to  draw  all 
craftsmen  Into  towns,  411 :  refers  to 
number  ol  ships  owned  by  Virgio- 
iansin  1671,434:  furnishes  bis  house- 
hold with  woollen  clulbof  tbeirowu 
manufacture,  461;  cbarged  witbrals- 
appropriation  of  tobacco,  461 :  sup- 
plies Colonel  Norwood  with  a  sum  ot 
money,  5W>:  Instructed  to  encourage 
building  at  Jamestown,  535;  also  to 
build  several  bouses  of  bis  ovu  there. 
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Bermuda  Hundred,  i.  91,  216, 21T,  423; 

i<.  BBlecled  as  public  place  for  bayiDg 

mcrchaudise,  556 ;  feotTees  of,  098. 
BermudiLB,  I.  <M,  66,  253,  260,  2<W,  308; 

Spanish  tobacco  shipped  to  England 

along  with   cargoes  from,   293;  ii. 

293 ;  Biports  from  Virginia  to,  137  ; 

Bomers  and  Gates  vrecbed  OD,  269; 

trade  with  Virginia  In    1603,  328. 

See  also,  Sumsra  Isles. 
Bernard,  Colonel,  1.  366;  Kchard.  il. 

Bernardo,  II.  443. 

Best,  Thomas,  il.  408. 

Beverle;.  Kobert,   Jr..  describes  the 

that  there  was  no  individual  prop- 
erty among  Indians,  14!);  ptaota  a 
lar^  vineyard,  4T1 ;  experimenta  In 
nutking  wine,  471;  11.  30,  42,  43; 
hia  reference  to  brick  houses,  143 ; 
his  description  ot  the  planters'  conk- 
ing, 203  ;  prices  of  food  in  hia  time, 
2ffl ;  his  commeot  on  the  climate  of 
Virginia,  259;  hlB  reterenca  to  the 
absence  of  poverty  in  Virginia,  2fiT ; 
descrlbea  repugnance  of  Virginians 


469. 


tency, 


Beverley,  Bobert,  Sr.,  charged  with 
using  soldiers  under  hia  command 
as  guard  for  governor  in  felling 
trees  and  making  and  "toating 
rails."  I.  316 ;  number  of  hoes  in  bU 
inventory,  463;  number  of  sheep 
owned  by,  4H2 ;  noiainaled  as  nrbl Ira- 
tor  in  a  dispute  about  a  survey,  5*5; 
size  of  his  |)erai)nal  eataie,  11.  IR, 
H8,  161,  251;  value  of  hia  stavea, 
92;  his  residence,  LVi;  value  of  Ms 
furniture,  IfH;  his  silverware,  IT3; 
land  patents  acquired  by,  2.'i3;  value 
of  his  whole  estate, 254;  owned  negro 
mechanics,  405;  also  a  tailor.  471; 
feo0ee  of  the  town  for  Middleaei 
County,  552;  a  representative  man 
of  the  17th  century.  576. 

Blddcford.  i.  384.  (i20:  merchants  of, 
trading  with  Virginia,  ii.  334. 

Blllsof  Adventure,  1.502;  of  Exchange, 


payable  In  England  In  coin,  30Q;  Me 
Money ;  of  Lading.  449,  495,  633. 

Binford,  Walter,  ii.  419. 

Birch,  William,  ii.  404. 

Birds,  i.  114-123.  See  also  name*  of 
birds  under  separate  beada. 

Biscuit,  ii.  264,  269. 

Bishop,  il.  491. 

Blackall,  John,  il.  334. 

Blackberry,  1.  96. 

Blackman.  Jeremy,  1.  335. 

niackamith,  1.  217;  ii.  12S;  onmber 
imported  in  1607,  400;  and  at  lal«r 
date,  401 ;  Thomas  Beat  edDC&t«d  at 
a,  408;  contents  of  a  shop,  418; 
accounts  of,  regulated,  419;  per- 
sona following  this  trade  reskling 
In  different  countriea,  aod  the  lands 
owned  by  them,  419. 

Blackwater  Kiver,  i.  499. 
James,  II.  247. 

Blaithwalte.  receives  ^ank  from  TIr- 
11.492. 

Bland,  Edward,  i.  551;  il.  323;  John, 
his  remonstrance   agalnat    N«»ipa-    ' 
tlon  Act  ot   1660.  1.   2M.  9jO-»a; 
spends  large  amount  of  money  on 
hia  plantations  In  Virginia,  ii.  380; 
Theodorick,  I.  9IH.  XiH. 
llaney.  1.  600:  ii.  289.  291,  293. 
llewlt.   Captain,   saperiniendent   of 
Iron  manufacture  In  Tirgioia,  ii.  447. 
High,  James,  i.  437. 

Block  btand.il.  320. 

Bluebirds.  1. 184. 

Ridee  Mountains,  I.  40,  85. 

BluntPoint,i.3II;  ii.  350. 

Board,  charges  for,  11,  203,  2M. 

Bonanova,  ship,  I.  266. 

Bond  estate,  wool  cards  belonging  to 

Bond.  Samuel ,  contract  of,  iritb  BeD}a- 

min  Brock,  11.  406. 
Bonds,  example  of,  given  by  shipmas- 

tere  under  Navigation  Acts,  1.  399. 
Bonoel,  i.  241. 


looks. I 


1,1.51. 
180. 


I,  Kobert,  i.  482;  ii.  141.  142:  bis 
ire,  172 :  a  tailor's  bill  againM 
e,472;  Ttaoiuaa,ii.334;  Wil- 
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BfMtoti,!.  311;  ii.330. 

Bonnie,  Robert,  II.  1E8. 

Bousb,  WiUiam,  i).  SS'J. 

BowChDrch,  1.  5H1. 

Bowles,  John,  11.  331. 

Bows  uid  BIT01TS,  1.  ITO,  171. 

Bowyer,  Tony,  11. 122. 

Boys,  Jobn.  ii.  246;  Thomas,  tt.  323; 

Bracegirdle,  Jobn,  11.  SIT. 

Bracklej,  EDgland,  II.  4W. 

Bradford,  John,  11.  472;  Nfttbaniel, 
476.477. 

Branch,  Christopher,  directloos  given 
by  him  in  hia  will,  ii.  153. 

Brandy,  11.  215-231. 

BraDket, Nathaniel, il.SU;  hli jewels, 
196. 

Brazil,  I.  308,  350;  methods  of  cdt- 
iog  tobacco  in,  409. 

Bread,  of  Indian  corn,  ii.  201,  202. 

Breeches,  ii.  190. 192. 

Brent,  Fulk.  II.  323;  Giles,  snes  a 
Hary lander, 323 ;  recelvescoin  from 
Colonel  Pitibugh,  51S;  ahips  plank 
to  England,  492;  Margaret.  .122. 

Brett.  John,  ii.  328;  Robert,  421. 

Brew  House,  11.211,212. 

Brewers,  incladed  among  early  colo- 
nlste,  11.  211. 

Brewster,  Captain,  goes  into  Monacan 
eonntry.  1. 19;  Richard,  i,  262. 

Briar,  1.101. 

Brice.  Thomas,  i.  602. 

Brick  House,  The,  II.  144.  6*9. 

Bricklayers,  il,  13S-137;  number 
bronght  in  in  1607,  400;  at  later 
date,  401 ;  wages  of,  in  town  build- 
ing, 540, 

Brickmakers,  11.  135-137,  140,  142; 
wages  of,  416 ;  wsgea  of,  in  town 
bnildinR.  Ml. 

Bricks,  11. 134-144, 149,  564;  nse  of.  In 
chimneys,  139;  price  of,  142;  brick 
public  buildings,  144;  brick  churches, 
144,146;  state  bouse  constrncted  of, 
591. 

Bridewell,  I.  600. 

Bridge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  11.  516;  Frftn- 
cis,  Blfl;  Thomas,  317,  321. 

Bridget.  Colonel,  11.553. 

Bridges,  built  at  cost  of  counties  In 
which  sitoated,  and  maintained  by 


eonoty  levies  In  tobacco;  in  some 
instances  erected  by  individuals, 
1.  421 ;  when  between  two  counties, 
Governor  and  Council  ordered  coorts 
to  appoint  commissioners.  421. 

Bridgewater,  i.  415. 

Brigg,  Henry,  il.  7. 

Bristol,  1.  448,  620;  ships  in  Virginia 
from,  384,385;  ii.  85.338;  merchants 
of,  trading  in  Virginia.  334;  mer- 
chants of,  build  ships  in,  438. 

Bristow,  CapUin,  i.  606;  Robert,  il. 
334, 

Britain,  1.71. 

Brocas,  William,  mUls  on  plantation 
of,  ii.  487. 

Brock,  Benjamin,  contract  of,  with 
Samnel  Bond,  ii.  40e. 

Brodbent,  Joshua,  I.  303. 

Brooke,  Henry,  II.  89,  142;  Nicholas, 
89. 

Brookes.  Thomas,  ii,  10. 

Brotis,  Nicholas,  ii.  313L 

Brown,  Alexander,  preface,  z;  il.  67; 
George,  ;H2. 

Browne,  Henry,  Ii.  T6;  Jobn,  334; 
Peregrine.  334;  William,  319. 

Bruce,  James  Douglas,  preface,  xi. 

Bryce,  John,  Ii.  334. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  preface,  xi ;  1.  671. 

Buckingham  County.  I.  82. 

Buckingham,  Marquis  of,  I.  269. 

Buckles,  of  brass,  steel  and  silver, 
ii.  191. 

Buckner,  John,  Ii.  88 ;  purchases  a  lot 
at  Yorktown,  KIT  ;  Thomas,  334. 

Buckskins,  i.  ISl;  a  coat  of,  il.  191; 
value  of,  483. 

Buffalo.  1.  126, 170. 

Bulk  tobacco,  1. 462-4K>. 

BullingtoD,  Margery,  11. 198. 

Bullock,  Hugh,  owns  corn  mills,  11. 
487;  also  Haw  mills,  491;  James, 
473;  Williani,  states  what  articles 
emigrants  should  carry  to  Virginia, 
I.  340-344 ;  calculates  the  time  that 
should  be  taken  In  making  the 
Toyage  to  VInrlnIa,  624:  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  passage,  630;  11.  4G, 
fiO,  51,  140,  l.'iS,  24.'';  his  advice 
about  building  houses.  160;  esti- 
mates cost  of  living  in  Vitglnla,  206. 
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Bnlla,  prices  of,  In  16KMB,  1. 333, 3», 

4TS :  Tslne  or,  about  Hm,  480. 
Bnrbage,  Mrs.,  I.  306 ;  Tbomas,  ii.  333, 

366. 

BurgeBses,  HoDse  of,  11.  44,  46;  the 
'wealthiest  planters  members  of,  3T8 ; 
protest  bf,  against  imposition  of 
new  duties  on  tobacco,  46T ;  reply 
of,  to  Howard  respecting  payment 
of  quit-rents  In  coin,  908,  909.  See 
Assembly. 

Burials,  Ii.  21T,  236,  236;  Abraham 
Fiersey  buried  in  bis  garden,  149. 

Burk,  Kcbard,  il.  141. 

Burke,  £dmuud,  sbows  the  effect  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  on  cbarftc- 
ter  of  tbe  Soatbem  Colonists,  ii.  368. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  1. 24. 

Burnett,  Jobn,  )i.  339. 

Bumbam,  Jobn,  i.  646. 

Bnrrougb,  Boger,  11.  334. 

Burwell,  11.664. 

Bushell,  Jobn,li.  22. 

Bushrod,  II.  213;  Bltzabetb,  il.  249, 
607;  Thomaa,  ii.  329. 

Butler,  Ciovemor,  his  unmasking  of 
Virginia,  1,  109;  his  gufferinga  near 
JaraestowE,  131;  lefars  In  great 
morlBlity  in  Virgiala,  134;  hla  refer- 
ence to  wine-making  and  silk  cul- 
tore,  24S;  hla  letter  to  Sir  George 
Yeardlej,  1621,  251;  describes  tbe 
honsea  of  Vir^nia  in  1623,  11.  148; 
refers  U>  glass  furnace  at  James- 

Bntlet,  Thomas,  11.  342. 

Butter,  i.  33S;  ii.  209,  274;  price  of, 
209. 

Bnttflna,  II.  190. 

Butts,  Thomas,  i.448. 

BiiiMtds,  L  118. 

Byrd  M88.,  preface,  li. 

Byrd,  William,  Jr.,  1.  126, 129. 

Bynl,  William,  Sr,,  forwards  tobacco 
toEugland  In  difFerent  vessels,  i.  44fi ; 
complains  of  scarcity  of  shipping, 
447 ;  also  great  louea  of  tobacco  at 
sea,  477 ;  brought  in  debt  by  hl»  Inter- 
est in  a  ship,  44!) ;  shipa  200  hbds.  to 
England  at  £14  a  tun,  451 ;  contracts 
for  Northern  ships  to  transport  his 
tobacco,  461 ;  shipa  tobacco  in  bulk. 


402;  writes  a  treatise  ai^lnst  tidp- 
menu  in  bulk,  IBS;  refers  to  lav 
price  of  t«bacco,  45T-S:  orders  ser- 
vants from  England,  <!21 ;  iL  S3,  M. 
108,  169,  S^,  341,  3J2;  takes  up  a 
large  area  of  land,  79 ;  smaU-poi  in 
his  family,  82;  his.  family  servants, 
102;  Imports  glass,  169;  refers  to 
his  flowers  and  fruits,  161 ;  buys 
silver  in  England,  170;  his  wigs,  IVl ; 
orders  wine  for  Coancil,  218;  value 
of  his  personal  estate,  252 ;  bis  Und 
patents,  2S3;  eatale  of,  ^4.  25.^:110- 
porlg  augar  and  molaases  from  West 
Indies,  ^S  ;  complains  of  scarcity  of 
English  vessels  in  Virginian  waters, 
337;  articlesim  ported  by  bim  from 
England,  340.  341 ;  as  a  trader,  377 ; 
acquires  large  grants  of  land.  380; 
imports  mechanics  from  Englsjid, 
403;  relies  but  little  on  slave  me- 
chanics, 40G ;  ships  specimens  of  iron 
ore  to  England,  454;  Dims  a  mill- 
stone. 489 ;  also  two  grist  mtib,  490; 
a  representative  man  of  the  ITth 
century,  576. 

Cabbages,  i.  261. 

Cabot,  John,  1,  2. 

Cadiz,  i.  13,  66. 

Cabin.  Bryant,  11.  474,  969. 

Calderwood,  Robert,  ii.  3S8. 

Calf,  li.  205. 

California.  1.  13,  472. 

Callen,  Isaac,  his  store  and  its  c«a- 


CalTert,LeoDard,  II.  322. 323;  William 

Heyward,  11.  477. 
Calvert'*  Neck,  U.  MB. 
Cambaya,  1. 239. 
CampbeU,  Charles,  i.  169;  Hnj#.  iL 


Canary  wine,  11.  21S-231. 
Candles,  11.  184. 
Candlesticks,  II.  1S4. 
Canbow,  il.  9. 
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Cape  Maicbaot,  Smltk  dalWen  corn 
to,  at  Jamestown,  i.  38 ;  filtien  hun- 
dred acres  granted  tu,  229;  asks  tbe 
Company  to  import  ploughs,  200^ 
porcbsses  tobacco  crop  oF  tbe  plant- 
ers, 263;  all  bad  tobacco  brought  to, 
to  be  burnt,  »)3,  304;  li.  496;  hon 
appointed,  2I!2:  martial  laws  relat- 
ing to,  273 ;  Abraham  Hersey  cotoea 
over  as,  2H1:  Argoll  disBlpatea  the 
SQppliea  of,  282 ;  PleraejdeBlres  free 
rates  for,  2SS;  Blaney  appointed, 
1620,  2K) ;  bad  tobacco  passed  upon 
by,  290. 

Capes,  Charles,  ii.  483;  Fear,  i.  309; 
Good  Hope,  1.  22,  41;  Horn,  i.  23; 
Henry,  i.  79,  B3,  87,  101,  lOB.  110, 
ITS;  II.  *43. 

Capons,  ii.  206.  210. 

Cappa,  'William.  1. 136;  attributes  sick- 
ness in  Vli^nla  to  grogs  nncleanti- 
ness  In  ships.  136;  maize  produced 
by  servants  of,  252;  Instructed  Ui 
manaf  act  lire  iron  in  Virgtula,  11. 
400;  also  hay  salt,  48fi. 

Caribbees,  ii.  3O0;  the  Indians  of,  64. 

Carletoii,  Dudley,  1.  16,  66;  Ricbard, 
602. 

Carlile,  Christopher,  1. 9, 12, 13, 43. 64. 
09,60. 

Carling,  Josepti,  ii.  479. 

Carman,  Henry,  ii.  41, 42. 

Carolina,  i.  329, 30i. 

Carpenters,  imported  Id  1607,  11.  400; 
at  later  date,  401 ;  wages  In  1662. 
416 :  vages  of,  on  sloop  of  war,  417 ; 
earliest  grants  to,  422 ;  private  eou- 
Teyances  to,  42(1;  act  as  attorneys. 
434;  tools  of, 425;  wages  of,  in  t«WD 
building,  541. 

Carpenter,  .lohn,  11.  474. 

Carpets,  li.  166,  340. 

Carrington,  Paul.  ii.  32S. 

Carrots,  1.251,337. 

Carter,  Francis,  li.  248;  John,  i.  480. 
098;  number  of  sbeep  owned  by, 
482  ;  11.  78,  132.  160 ;  negroes  owned 
by,  87,  88;  emancipates  certain 
slaves,  124;  land  patented  by,  and 
his  son, 252;  personal  estate  of,  260; 
John,  Jr.,  owns  negro  in««hsnicB, 


405;  Robert, 490;  feoffee  ot  the  Lan- 
caster town.  658 ;  William,  i.  519. 

Carta,  i.  4W. 

Cart-wheels,  i.4T6. 

Cartwright.  Robert,  11.  423. 

Cary,  James,  ii.  334;  John,  333,  334; 
Miles,  1.  247.  635.  536. 

Casks ;  see  Hogsheads- 
Castile,  1.  66. 

Caswell,  Richard,  1.  594;  ii.  2M,  295. 

Catchman.  Richard,  ii.  317. 

Cate,  Robert,  ii.  478. 

Caterpillar,  i.  368. 

CatiUah,  Mathew,  ii.  64. 

Catlett,  John,  I.  045;  II.  36,  246. 

Cattapenk.  the  Indian  spring,  i.  177. 

Cattle,  1.  202.  215,  231;  what  protec- 
tion given  them  in  winter,  206;  pro- 
visions for  preservation  of,  under 
Dale's  martial  laws,  216;  number  In 
Colony  at  banning  of  ArgoH's  ad- 
ministration, 222;  number  In  Vir- 
ginia in  1620,  247 ;  pHces  of,  1620, 
24M;  imported  into  Virginia  from 
Ireland,  249;  prices  of,  1627,  296; 
number  daring  Harvey's  adminis- 
tration ,  311 ;  the  fence  law  for  pro- 
tection against,  313  ;  not  subject  to 
taxation,  11. 104 ;  excepted  from  pro- 
visions of  Cohabltatioo  Act  of  1680, 
5E0.    See  Cows,  Steers,  Oxen. 

Cattle  marks,  1. 477. 

Cauliflower,  i.  251. 

Caune,  Dephebns,  1. 274. 

Cans  well.  Mathew,  ii.  423. 

Cedars,  1.  47,  48;  plank  made  of,  U. 
492. 

Cessation,  people  of  Virginia  petition 
for  a  cessation  in  tobacco  culture, 
I.  389;  commissioners  of  Vii^nia 
and  Maryland  convene  at  Wlcocom- 
Ico  to  discuss  the  advisability  of,  390 ; 
Maryland  Assembly  refuses  to  ac- 
cede to,  390;  Lord  Baltimore  shows 
tbe  ,evils  of,  for  the  people  of  Mary- 
land,302;  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1666,  send  messengers  to 
Maryland  to  induce  the  authorities 
to  consent  to  a,  393 ;  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Carolina  agree  upon,  391 ; 
Lord  Baltimore  disapproves  of.  and 
tbe  scheme  falls  throngh,  394 ;  appeal 
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of  VlTginianB  in  1681  tor,  relased  by 
commiasioneni  of  cuBtoms,  402. 

ChacreCt,  ChriBtian,  i.  (J14.« 

Ch^re,  li.  lliS,  342. 

ChalloDB,  voyage  ol,  i.  13T. 

Chamberlain,  i.  16. 

Chamberlayne,  TbomaB,  ii.  151. 

Chambers,  Abraham,  ii.42 

Chaney,  Henry,  ti.  4T3. 

Charles  the  First,  adopts  his  father's 
proclamatioDB  reBpecting  tobacco,  L 
281 ;  condemns  planters'  devotion  to 
tobacco  culture,  285;  appoints  com- 
missioners Id  1634,  269;  forbids  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco  in  England,  2!N) ; 
urges  planters  to  produce  lar  and 
pitch,  2!I8;  urges  diversification  of 
crops  in  Virginia,  320 ;  effect  of  the 
execution  of,  in  Virginia,  349;  con- 
firms letters  patent  with  refereaca 
to  granls  of  land,  616;   ii.  74. 

Charles  the  Second,  i.  4T2,  558,  GOH, 
611;  prohibitscultivation  of  tobacco 
in  England,  363 ;  presents  a  servant 
with  2000  acres  of  land,  610. 

Charles  City,  i.  229,  571;  ii.  403,  630. 

Charles  City  County,  population  of, 
in  1634,  i.  319;  town  building  in, 
11.  648;  tobacco  of,  to  be  transported 
to  Jamestown.  642,  6S6. 

Charles,  Hundred,  i.  215,  220,  221,  222, 
225, 228 ;  Pariah,  li.  257 ;  Bivar,  i,  39, 
300;  Sblp,ii.  326. 

Charlion,  Stephen,  i.  448. 

Charter,  of  1U06,  li  261 ;  of  1609,  268; 
of  1612,  2Ta. 

Cheese,  ii.  274,  296,  341. 

Cbeeaioan,  IMargaret,  li.  170. 

Cheleea,  i.  109. 

Cbelteabam,  i.  361. 

Cherry,  i.  94,  332,  417,  468. 

Cherry  Stone  Creek,  ii.  556. 

Chesapeake,  Bay.  i.  26,  2T,  73,  87, 103, 
105,  107,  108,  109,  111,  113, 115,  110, 
126,  160,  273,  371,  667  i  ii.  346,  495 ; 
tribe,  i.  27, 141. 

Cheskiack,  i.  142;  the  palisade  to, 
from  HarCiu's  Hundred,  3!l,  300  ; 
Inspection  of  tobacco  at,  305;  In- 
dians, i.  142,  4!I7 ;  ii.  2GT ;  permitted 
to  trade  with  English  under  special 
regulatious,  389. 


Chests,  11. 16D. 

Cbaw,  John,  L  510,  SIS;  it.  333,  366; 

resides  at  Jamestown,  3T9,  531. 
Cbeirning,  Robert,  i.  646. 
Chicheley,  Sir  Henry,  i.  366;  U-42. 
Chicbacony,  seieeled  as  site  for  a  town, 

11.  649. 
Chlckahomlny,  i.  158 ;  Indiana  of.  141, 

143, 146, 492, 491, 496;  River.80,lM, 

143,  319,  611. 
Chickens,  li.  206.    See  PooUiy. 
Chiles,  Waltei,  1.  350. 
Chilton,  George,  U.  473, 
China  Seas,  the,  i.  22, 
Chinqoaplns,  i.  93, 167, 168. 
Cbippoak,  i.  319. 
Chiskeack.     See  Cheskiack. 
Chisman,    Captain,    ii.   89;    Edwanl, 

erects  a  mill,  489;  Tbomas,  rnann- 

tsctntes  linen,  458;  puichuesaLit 

atYorktown,557. 

Cbitwood,  Thomas,  U.  334. 

Choanoke,  I,  27. 

Chowne,  Josephine,  ii.  49. 

Churches,  preface,  vii;  church  at  Mid- 
dle Plantatlau,  ii.  144;  tbe  brick 
cbuich  at  Henrico.  629. 

Churchill,  William,  feoffeeof  thetown 
in  Middlesex  county,  ii.  558. 

Cider,  II.  214;  drunk  at  meeting!  ot 
court,  218;  prices  ot.  228. 

Cinque  Ports,  i.  618;  li.  2S4. 

City  companies,  invest  In  bills  of  ad- 
venturer 11.  266;  a  successful  appeal 
to,  by  London  Company,  2T7. 

City,  Thomas,  ii.  334. 

Claiborne,  Leonard,  1.412;  William, 
liis  approval  of  the  Goring  ronlract, 
i.  2SS;  transfers  cattle  lo  Kent  Is- 
land, 298 ;  offers  with  Mathews  to 
erect  a  palisade,  300 ;  witb  Hatbewn 
builds  the  palisade,  312;  appointed 
snrveyor  of  the  Colony,  533,634;  his 
patents  to  land,  ii.  352. 

Clapboard,  i.  50.  211 ;  II.  492. 

Claret,  1.471;  ii.  216-231. 

Clark,  John,  1.  616,  ii.  1,  246;  Rabert, 
1.442. 

Clarke,  Bartholomew,  ii.  1, 2. 
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Claxlon,  Jobn,  il.  29&. 

ClayWn,  Rev.  Jobo,  1.  84,  88,  122, 
123,  12T,  4.11;  refers  to  the  niglit 
raven.  118;  to  wolves,  I:>5.I2G;  finds 
ratlleiDikkeB  near  Jamestown,  12U; 
Secretary  Spencer  tells  him  of  the 
fTcaziag  over  of  the  Potomac,  131; 
his  viait  to  Jamestown,  189,  1!>0;  hU 
accouut  ul  the  site  ol  Jamestown, 
liiS;  impressed  by  the  quantity  of 
shells  in  the  Virginian  soil,  127  ;  his 
experience  with  a  Virginian  over- 
seer, 432-434;  refers  to  yielJ  of 
vheat  In  Virginia.  464;  meutiuns 
value  of  horses.  4T6;  bis  interest  In 
the  preservation  of  Virginian  cattle. 
479;  ii.  144  ;  his  opinion  of  Virginian 
bacuo,  11«;  Jobn,  Jr.,  i.  IIG;  ii.  246. 

Climate  of  Virginia.  1.  130-132. 

Clopton,  William,  il.  231. 

Cloth,  i.  54;  Ii.  I<i8, 1H8;  importations 
ot,  by  Filzbugh.  341 ;  by  Byrd,  343, 
344;  mannfacture  of  linen.  4M-459; 
of  woollen.  460-473.    See  Wool. 

Clothing.  Indian  style  of  dress,  i.  181- 
185 ;  arlicles  of,  ths  emigrant  should 
cany  to  Virginia.  3'19,  310;  II.  iSC- 
I'M;  fot  beds,  1(>3;  ladies'  dresses, 
193;  sent  to  Francis  Perkins,  264; 
martial  laws  relating  to,  2T3;  sup- 
plies of.  3!)0;  laws  as  to  engrosxing 
-and  forestalling  of,  3f>0;  tailors' 
charges  for  muking.  472,  4T3. 

Cloth  workers'  Company,  11.  267. 

Coat,  ii.  191. 

Cobbs,  Edmund,  II.  15C;  Robert,  249. 

Cock,  Anibony,  il.  334. 

Cocke,  Thomas,  1.  4l<i;  ii.  103;  manu- 
factures linen,  45U;  owns  a  floor 
Iiltll,490;  William, ownsloomH,470; 
Maurice, 568;  ownaalotat Bermuda 
Hundred,  S68. 

Cmqnet.  II.  349. 

Cod,  1.  203. 

CohabitaUon  Act«,  Ii.  108,  412,  413, 
647-552. 

Cohattayongb,  the  Indian  summer,  i. 
177. 

Cohonk,  the  Indian  winter,  i.  17T. 

Coin,  exportation  of,  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  State.  I.  52,  53.  See 
Money . 


Cole,  William,  ii.  383;  purchases  a  lot 
at  Yorklown,  557. 

Coleman.  Anthony,  II.  444. 

Collars,  1.  476. 

Collectors,  1.388;  11.612. 

College,  East  India,  mechanics  con- 
nected with  college  lauds,  11.  136. 
See  Univereity. 

Collins.  Jobn,  11.  469. 

Colonization,  first  English  expedition 
to  America,  1.  2;  expedition  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  2-4 ;  Raleigh  ob- 
tains letters  patent  and  sends  ont 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  S;  eipeditioD 
to  Roanoke  Island.  S;  Gosnall, 
Pring,  and  Weymouth.  6;  reasons 
for,  H-Il ;  the  desire  for  gold,  U-IB; 
provisions  made  for  the  disciivery 
of  gold  in  Virginia.  16;  attempts  to 
find  gold.  17-20;  the  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  South  Sea,  21 ;  eipeditions 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  the  South  Sett  previoos  to 
the  foundation  of  Jamestown.  22-24 ; 
the  London  Company  Justified  In 
thinking  that  ibe  route  to  the  South 
Sea  lay  throngh  Virginia.  25-27; 
Newport's  first  voyage  Co  the  Falls, 
28;  reports  among  Indians  as  to  the 
proiiraity  of  the  South  Sett.  29-33; 
Newport's  expedition  into  the  Monfr* 
can  country  in  search  of  the  South 
Sea,  36-38;  the  eipoctation  of  find- 
ing the  route  to  the  South  Sea 
through  Virginia  lingered  as  late 
as  1S70,  38-40;  tbe  third  motive  for 
colonization  was  tbe  expectation 
that  Virginia  would  supply  a  large 
number  ot  articles  whlcb  tbe  English 
people  were  compelled  to  boy  from 
foreign  nations,  41 ;  tbe  articles  pur- 
chased by  England  of  these  foreign 
nations.  42-44;  special  productions 
wbicb  Virginia  could  supply  Eng- 
land with,  45-49;  culture  of  tobacco 
defeats  one  of  the  main  objects  of ,  51 ; 
fourth  motive  for,  was  to  avoid  ex- 
portation of  coin  In  purehasing  sup- 
plies needed  by  England, 52,63;  fifth 
motive :  it  would  create  a  new  mar- 
ket fur  English  woollen  gwdg,  54, 
65;  sixth  motive:  it  would  promote 
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growth  of  British  shipping  by  swell- 
log  the  volume  of  ocean  freight,  06, 
67 i  seventh  motive;  It  would  fur- 
nish a  vent  tor  the  surplus  population 
of  England,  5S-60;  eighth  motive: 
.it  would  raise  a  lurrler  in  the  Went 
against  the  Spani^  Power,  61-6B; 
expec(«d  to  propagate  Ihe  Christian 
religion  among  the  Indians,  66-68; 
the  Virginia  Company  of  London 
was  a  commercial  oi^anlzation  trad- 
ing in  joint  stock,  69,  T2. 

Colsell,  John,  I.  4ST. 

Columbia  tUver,  i.  111. 

Columbus,  I.  21. 

Combs,  Charles,  11.  4T0. 

Commissioners  of  Customs,  li.  S09. 

Condon,  David,  11.  217. 

Conner,  Lewis,  li.  personal  estate  of, 
2B0. 

Conquer,  sbip,  i.  612. 

Conspiracies,  ii.  29-31. 

Constable,  John,  II.  302. 

Constables,  II.  US. 

Contracts,  (or  lobaroo,  1.  277-288. 

Contva;,  Edwin,  owns  a  lot  in  the  Lan- 
caster town.  11.  nsS;  Hugh.  ii.  00. 

Copyerg,Jobn,  i.  «1. 

Cooke,  Nathaniel,  ii.  328. 

Cooper,  John.  li.  201,  333.  334,  379. 
3M,  477;  Mary,  i.  614;  Thomu,  ii. 
334;  Samuel.  I i.  50$. 

Coopers,  li.  81,  401,  420.  422. 

Copelaud,  Rev.  Mr.,  1.  081;  U. 

Copper,  i.  33.  M,  42.  40, 17,  48,  S2,  83, 
161, 183, 184. 

Corbett,  John,  il.  49. 

Curbin,  Gawin,  ii.  334;  Henry,  i.  ItlG. 

Cordage,  i.  41,  45. 

Corkhin,  Richard,  II.  334. 

CorneliuB,  Keignard,  U.  313. 

Comwnllis  Family,  M.  266. 

Corotoman,  1.  104,  142,  416;  ii.  049; 
River,  il.  390. 

Corwln,  Jonathan,  11. 320. 

Coltington.  Lord,  i.  63, 

CotloQ,  i.  IM,  3*6.  200,  362,  466,  467; 
tobacco  crop,  03  compared  with.  ti. 

Coulbourne,  Colonel,  ii.  23. 
Courts  of  law,  when  the  first  monthly 
courts  in  Colony  established,  t.  OTl. 


Coventry,  Lord,  1.  408. 

Cowes,  England,  i.  292. 

Cowles,  Edmund,  li.  326. 

Cows,  i.202, 370 ;  prira  of,  in  1(120, 330: 
prices  of,  in  1640,  333 ;  rnnntng  wild 
in  York  County.  16SS,  47T ;  raloe  of. 
in  1688.  480. 

Coi.  ii.420;  Richard,  334. 

Coiendale,  ii.  030. 

Craik,  Elizabeth,  II.  lOB. 

Cranes,  i.  118. 

Cranford,  LJonel.  t.  £20.  289. 

Crasliaw,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  9,  10,  60. 

Crelghlon,  Charles.  1. 136. 

Crew,  Randall,  11.76. 

Crews,  li.  412 ;  silver  tielongiiig  to  «•- 
tale,  171. 

Creyk,  Henry,  ii.  409,  463. 

Crickman,  John,  ii.  439. 

Criminals.    3ee  Servants. 

Crisp,  William,  IL  334. 

Cromwell,  i.  302,  356.  609.  606,  610: 
prohibits  tobacco  cultnre  In  Eng- 
land,  363,  364 ;  ii.3ia 

Croflhaw,  Josepli,  nnmber  of  his 
boniea,  i,  375;  sheep  owned  by,  376: 
li.  142;  his  silverware,  172:  his 
plctarea,  1T4;  his  daughter's  cloth- 
ing, 194;  owns  woollen-wheels.  4S9; 
Richard,  undertakes  to  baild  a  house 
at  Jamestown  for  York  county,  044. 

Croshaw  Estate,  number  of  cattle  in; 
1.373. 

Crouch  Estat«,  i.  376. 

Crown,  ship,  i.  363. 

Crows,  i.  118. 

Croyden,  ii.  186. 

Cuba,  il.  58. 

Cnlpeper,  Alexander,  1.  S3S. 

Culpeper,  Lord,  I.  369,  061,  668,010; 
describes  mortality  in  the  fleet 
bringing  him  to  Virginia,  138;  com- 
ments upon  the  contentment  of  the 
Virginians  in  1684, 407;  Fit  ihuEh  pro- 
poses to  boy  a  large  tiody  of  land 
from,  037:  instructed  to  apply  quit- 
rents  to  the  erection  of  a  fort.  SBS; 
one  of  the  proprietaries  of  Northern 
Neck,  567 ;  despairs  of  silk  cnltare. 
080 ;  the  King  orders  him  to  allow  im- 
portation of  Scotch  prisonera,  nil;  ii. 
10,78,79,82,361,.ta2,361;  instructed 
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to  establish  workhoosM,  2S6;  ds- 
iii«a  the  eiisteace  of  engroBslDg 
and  Furestalling  in  1681,  9T6;  in- 
stmcted  to  establish  markets  and 
fairs,  391 ;  wages  of  carpenters  dnr- 
tiig  bisadininiBtratlon,41';  receives 
a  petition  ftoTU  John  Page, 4S8i  sug- 
gests a  law  lor  encoaragement  of 
iJnen  and  woollen  manufacture,  4S<! ; 
passes  depreciated  coin  on  soldiers 
sent  to  SDpptess  tbe  Insurrection, 
ODS;  instructed  to  rebuild  James- 
town, 546;  suggests  tbe  passage  ot 
Cohabitation  Act  ot  1680,  54T. 

Culpeper,  Lord,  tbe  second,  1.  S68,5T0. 

Calpeper,  Tbomas,  i.  96T. 

Comber,  John.  ii.  424. 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  i.  1. 

Cunningham.  Professor,  i.  58. 

Curacoa.  ii.  324. 

Curie.  Tbomas.  i.  414  ;  Pascho,  il.  146. 

Curlew,  i.  115. 

Cnrrants.  I.  470. 

Curriers.    See  Tanners. 

Cnrrotoman.fort  at,  ii.  346.    SeeCoro- 

Curtains,  Ii.  163. 

Curtis.  James,  11.  658. 

Custis,  Edmund,  I.  .%2. 

Custom  House,  i.  326.  327;  Harve; 
recommends  tbe  erection  of  a,  il. 
302. 

Customs,  royal  revenue  cnrtailed  by 
loss  of.  on  tobaccQ  not  shipped  to 
England,  i.  347;  planters  must 
transfer  all  their  products  to  Eng- 
land to  assure  payment  of,  348; 
in  deference  to  Navigation  Act.  a 
duty  ot  ten  shillings  was  placed  on 
every  hogshead  of  tobacco  bought 
in  the  Colony  with  Dutch  goods 
and  afterwards  exported  in  Dotch 
or  English  vessel  bound  tor  a  foreign 
or  American  port;  but  no  duty  if  in 
English  ship  to  discharge  cargo  in 
England,  353;  ten  shillings  reim- 
posed  on  every  hogshead  exported 
on  a  ship  not  chartered  to  dis- 
cbarge cargo  in  English  dominions 
in  Europe.  355;  tobacco  in  Virginia 
vessels  exempt  by  Act  of  1658,  366 ; 
great  advance  in  English  wheat  in 


16T3, 16T4,  and  16T8  wonid  not  have 
enabled  colonists  to  surmount  bar- 
rier which  customs  created,  382; 
duty  of  two  shillings  a  hogshead 
repealed  In  1659.  bnt  revived  la  1662, 
and  source  of  large  revenne;  ex- 
pected to  take  place  ot  poll  tax; 
operations  of  this  duty  considered 
and  how  it  was  paid,  or  secured,  3S6, 
387;  between  1662  and  1CT9,  neces- 
sary to  pass  special  law  for  coUec- 
tion  of  tax  In  Northumberland  and 
other  counties  on  account  ot  eva- 

388 ;  when  tobacco  on  which  tax 
had  been  paid  was  seized  by  public 
enemy,  its  owners  were  allowed  to 
send  out  an  equal  quantity  duty- 
free, 388;  In  ll>60,  tax  again  fixed 
at  two  shIUIngs.  payable  only  In 
current  coin  of  England,  and  strin- 
gent regulations  to  prevent  and 
punish  evasions.  388;  in  1667.  Vir- 
ginia  was  paying  into  English 
treasury  100,000  pounds  sterling, 
and  yet  condition  of  her  people 
one  ot  desperation,  401 ;  customs  re- 
mained the  same,  however  extreme 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  ot 
commodity  on  which  they  were 
levied,  403;  great  loss  to  royal  rev- 
enue from  frauds  when  tobacco  was 
shipped  to  England  in  bulk,  also  to 
the  Colony  and  to  the  planters ;  — 
reasons,  463, 454.    See  Duties. 

Cutts.  Mrs.,  ii.  80. 

Cymbllns,  i.  162. 

Cypress,  1. 91, 196. 

Dairy,  II.  176. 

Dalby,  Dennis,  ii.  421. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  233,  687  ;  his  view 
as  to  Virginia  being  a  vent  tor  sur- 
plus population  ot  England.  60; 
declares  that  Virginia  would  check 
Spanish  Power,  61 ;  describes  his 
first  Impression  ot  Virginia.  74; 
catches  many  tisb,  112;  calculates 
number  ot  bowmen  among  Chicka- 
bominy  Indians,  143;  letter  to  Salis- 
bury, 156;  arrives  iu  Virginia.  201; 
arrives  at  Jamestown  and  finds  set- 
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tiers  plsylog  bowls,  305 ;  meat 
sdopWd  by,  alter  b<a  arrival, 
viBiW  Paapaheigh,  207;  write 
Salisbury,  'M8;  erects  a  new 
St  Henrico,  308,  210;  compels  colo- 
mtta  to  plant  maize,  212;  establislies 
ft  Bf  stem  of  (en&ncy,  lii:t,  214  ;  bene 
fits  allowed  new  comers  b;.  216 
live  stock  in  Virginia  during  bis 
admlniatratioD,  216 ;  tbe  different 
settlements  of  Colony  in  his  time, 
21T;  products  shipped  to  Eogland 
white  he  was  governor,  218;  no 
plough  in  Colony  at  this  time,  21B  ; 
products  carried  to  England  by  bim 
Id  161G,  219;  returns  to  England, 
220;  worb  performed  by  him  in  Vir- 
ginia, 220,  222;  good  effects  of  his 
administration  destroyed  by  Argoll, 
225;  sillcworms  imported  in  time  of, 
240;  failure  of  effort  by,  to  produce 
wine,  244;  privileges  allowed  by, 
to  every  one  who  bad  emigrated 
to  Colony  previous  to  bis  return, 
Sll,  912;  bis  proposition  to  Intro- 
duce criminals,  6!I2,D93;  time  taken 
by,  to  make  tbe  voyage  to  Virginia, 
624;  ii.  401 ;  mechanics  brought  over 
by,  in  1611,  135 ;  his  ship  arrives 
In  Virginia,  272;  martial  laws  of, 
273;  supplies  in  Colony  in  time  of, 
274;  probably  knew  ol  tbe  existence 
of  iron  ore  near  tbe  Falls  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, 44fi,  446;  builds  Henricopolis, 


Danberry,  I.  St. 

DangerBetd,  John,  II.  420. 

Daniel],  John,  il.  473;  William,  BSS. 

Dantzick,  1.  ST. 

Dartmouth,  i.  334,  620;  Ii.  313. 

Davenant,  project  of,  to  Import  weav- 
ers into  Virginia,  II.  461. 

Davis,  silver  belonging  to  the  estate, 
11.171. 

Davia,  Ma]arCharle9,i.431:  Hopkins, 
441;  James,  2(e,  217;  John,  24,  SH; 
ii.  2S2,473;  Edward,  it.  347;  Hugh, 


DaTis'  Stralu,  1. 21. 


De  Hart,  Daniel,  ii.  315. 

De  Long,  Captain,  i.  22. 

Deacon,  Thomas,  size  of 

247. 


e  ol,  u. 


Dealboard,  1.  46. 

Dean,  aamnel.  II.  334. 

Deane,  Ralph,  Ii.  1J3. 

Debtors,  obligations  of,  and  pnniib- 

ments  of,  in  case  of  default,  ii.  371, 

372. 
Deep  Creek,  II.  548,  536. 
Deer,  i.  124, 125.     See  Hides,  Dntles. 

Delaware  Bay,  1. 121. 

Delaware,  Lord,  I.  9;  first  arrival  in 
Colony,  17-19,  302.  2IB,  206,  587, 
S92;  Crashaw's  sermon  before,  60; 
his  arrival  at  Jamestown,  133; 
stricken  with  ague,  134;  promotes 
cnltivation  of  soil,  203;  tests  virtue 
of  native  grape,  203;  leaves  Vir- 
ginia in  consequence  of  sicknesi, 
204;  sent  to  Virginia  to  ancceed 
Argoll,  226;  experiments  In  wins 
making,  244;  reaches  Virginia  wilh 
his  ships,  ii.  270,  271 ;  size  of  James- 
town when  be  arrived,  627. 

Delawater,  Uonel,  ii.  347. 

Delbridge,  John,  i.  274. 

Denbigh,  I.  306,  365. 

Denerell,  Edward,  U.  417. 

Denmark,  1.  42,  50,  393. 

Depr£,  Joseph,  ii.  419. 

Derbyshire,  James,  Ii.  419,  65S. 

DerrickaoD,  Captain,  ii.  30S.  311. 

Desire,  ship,  ii.  3T0. 

Devoi^shlre,  1.  363. 

Devrles,  Captain,  detects  at  sea  odon 
of  woods,  88;  refers  to  the  number 
of  wild  pigeons,  121 ;  also  to  mortal- 
ity in  Colony.  137;  leaves  Junes- 
town  Id  1633  with  six  goats  and  one 
ram.  299;  finds  thirty-six  sail  st 
Blunt  Point  In  1636,  311;  refers  to 
fluctnations  in  annual  fortunes  of 
Virginia  people,  312;  finds  planlen, 
in  1643,  sowing  wheat.  329:  ii.  30T, 
324;  vi^ts  a  carpenter  at  Mew- 
port's  News,  199 ;  visits  the  Colony. 
303;  hie  high  opinion  of  Virginia 
trading  capacity,  304 ;  advises  eree- 
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tion  of  private  storehoiiseH,  331; 
onaible  to  repair  his  ship  at  James- 
town, 431. 

Dewberry,  i.  96. 

Dlcktnsoa,  Anhur,  rings  of,  II.  19B. 

Dlgby,  Lord,  I.  63,  Gfi. 

Di^es,  Dudley,  purchases  a  lot  at 
YorktoWD,  11,  551;  Edward,  1.  3ES  ; 
it.  41t;;  William,  S.'>7;  Elizabeth, 
nambar  of  slaves  owned  by,  88; 
her  residence,  15S ;  tablecloths  owned 
by,  l(i7;  her  silverware,  172;  her 
pictures,  17* ;  furnitnreinherhtHlBB, 
182-lM;  and  monrning  rings,  190; 
her  personal  estate,  249. 

Diggee'  Neck,  I.  436. 

Dil,  Edmnnd,  11.  332. 

Dishes,  1.339;  11.168. 

Distilleries,  II.  213. 

IHtchfield,  i.  2TS-281,  2B7. 

IMxon,  Adam,  ii.  48 ;  cost  of  bis  bonse, 

149. 
DodeoD,  II.  29S. 
Dog,  t.  126. 

Dole,  BenJamiD,  tl.  126. 
Dolphin,  ship,  i,  364 ;  Ii.  313,  318. 
Dorislaus,  Dr.,  i.  300. 
Dove,  1,  ISO, 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  i.  1, 29, 66;  Jobn, 

ii.334. 
Drayton,  i.  15,  87. 
Drinking  vessels,  ii,  169,  171;  water, 

I.  101. 
Drogbeda,  I,  60S. 
Drummond,  lake,  i,  101. 
DrummoDd,  William,  ii.  330;  tiii  in 

building  brick  fort  at  Jamestown, 

144 ;  bums  his  own  house,  946. 
Drunkenaess  iu  Colony,  Ii.  216,  219, 

220. 
Dryden,  James,  II.  334, 
Drysdale,  William,  i.  602, 
Dublin,  merchants  of,   trading  with 

Virginia.  11,  334. 
Duck^  i.  1T2, 182, 1B3 ;  varieties  of.  In 

Virginia,  US;  11.211. 
Dudley,  Roirart,  i.  482;  Ii.  52;   owns 

forks,  169;  his  wigs,  191 ;  buys  a  lot 

Id  the  Middlesex  town,  55S. 
Duke,  George,  I.  610. 
Dun,  Mrs.  Temperance,  ii.  383. 
Dnndas,  William,  Ii.  328. 


EX  597 

Dunkirk,  1.  3a2. 

Duport,  Stephen,  ii.  334. 

Dutch,enlarge  tbeir  trade,  in  the  six- 
teentb  century,  with  Russia,  1.  42; 
Dntchmen  sent  to  Virginia,  1608,49; 
Raleigh's  pamphlet  on  the  trade 
of,  S7;  superiority  of,  In  maritime 
affairs,  07;  England  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the,  in  1636,  from  exporting 
Virginia  tobacco,  293 ;  first  Naviga- 
tion Act  passed  partly  to  cripple 
the,  Md ;  greater  cbeapness  of  trans- 
portation in  the  vessels  of,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Eugllsh, 
350;  ships  of,  set  out  from  Virginia 
for  Holland  in  1601  and  1602,  301] 
tobacco  purchased  in  Colony  with 
goods  of,  353;  price  they  paid  for 
Virginia  tobacco  before  first  Navi- 
gation Act,  354 ;  removal  of  the 
competition  with,  signifies  decline 
in  the  price  of  tobacco,  3S0;  As- 
sembly in  1608  iuclodes  the,  among 
those  to  wbom  ample  protoction  in 
trading  with  Virginia  would  be  af- 
forded, 356;  ships  of,  navigated  at 
a  cheap  rate,  361;  font  men-of-war 
belonging  to,  in  the  James  Kver  in 
166T,  380;  system  of  agriculture  of 
tbe,  426;  mould  board  an  Invention 
of,  462;  first  slaves  introduced  by, 
into  Virginia,  572;  a,  servant,  il.  24; 
colony  at  New  Amsterdam,  20 ;  man- 
of-war  landsfirstslaves,  65;  negroes 
imported  by,  previous  to  1650,  76; 
a,  merchant,  284;  early  trade  of, 
with  Virginia,  292,  293;  all  ships  of, 
dealing  with  Virginia  to  give  boud 
to  sail  to  London,  305;  shipmasters 
required  to  take  out  license,  306; 
West  India  Company,  308;  trade 
with,  1619,  309;  Imports  into  Vir- 
ginia during  Protectorate,  310;  ei- 
arnpleofcharterpartywith,  shippers , 
311 ;  trade  of,  with  Eastern  Shore. 
311 ;  trade  of  New  Englanders  with, 
321;  destroysafleotof  Virginianier- 
cbantmen,  340 ;  attack  Virgiui  a  mer- 
chantmen, 1672,  373;  cost  of  shoes 
dnring  time  of.  importation  of  goods, 
375  ;  competition  between  Ei^lisb 
merchants  and,  376 ;  luruished  abo- 
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rigtnea  with  v-eapons  and  unmn- 
nilion,  3Sti;  pa;  for  cargoes  (rom 
Virginia  In  merchandiie,  mi;  men 
Introduced  (rom  Holland  for  the 
purpose  ot  erecting  saw-milla,  430; 
accompany  Newport  to  Virginia, 
140;  effect  ot  the  exclusion  of.  on 
prices  of  merchandise,  4ti6 ;  the  lioo 
or  dug  dollar  Id  circulation  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  B13.    See  Holland. 

Dutch  Oap,  i.  2IM;  11.  528. 

Dut^h  man-of-war,  11,  GI. 

Duties  on  cargoes,  11.  330;  castle 
charges,  34JKlfil;  imposed  on  wines 
and  sugar.  33T.    See  Customs. 

Duty,  ship,  i.  26B. 

Dwight,  benjamin,  u.  32T. 

Dwina,  river,  1.  26. 

Eagles,  1. 117, 183. 

Eale,  William,  II.  141. 

Ealfrldge,  John,  II.  439. 

East,  Thomas,  1. 416. 

East  India  College,  1.  229,  230,  232. 
See  College,  University. 

East  India,  Company,  i.  03,  Gi>;  in- 
terested in  London  CompaDy^  2S; 
exports  meal,  'JB8,  269;  attempts  to 
eatahlish  a  free  school  nt  Charles 
City.ii.  403;  buysore  from  Virgiola, 
44T;  Sea.  i.3!l;  Merchandise,  3S4. 

East  Ihilies,  1.  S3. 

Eastern  Shore,  1.  TG,  387,  632 ;  grasses 
on.  100;  deer  abundant  on,  r,i4;  In- 
dians on.  143 ;  proposition  for  the 
planters  to  retire  to,  after  massacre 
of  1C22,  273;  case  of  Walter  Chiles, 
3C0;  Indian  tribe  inhabiting,  496; 
II.  T6,  HC;  value  of  slaves  on,  92;  a 
wooden  parsonage  erected  on,  1S.1; 
Norwood's  visit  to  tbe,  9)2;  Dutch 
merchants  trading  with  the,  311; 
smuggliog  carried  on  on  the,  329; 
safe  harbor  selected  for  the,  346; 
ships  arriving  at,  351 ;  Indian  popu- 
lation ot,  granted  free  trade,  388; 
tbe  lion  or  dog  dollar  in  circulation 
on,  513;  beaver  used  as  money  on, 
S21 ;  town  ordered  to  be  built  on 
tbe,  D40. 

Edinburgh,  11.  330. 

Edmoud  and  Elizabeth,  ship,  U.  41T. 


Edmunds,  Thomas,  IL  311. 

Education,  preface,  vii. ;  children  ap- 
prenticed taught  U)  read,  ii.  408. 

Edwards,  Lewis,  1.603;  Philip, ii. 321 ; 
William.  439. 

Egerton,  Charles,  ii.  324.- 

EggleslAU,  Edward,  1. 155. 

Elam,  Martin,  owns  looms,  ii.  410. 

Elbiog,  i.  S7. 

Elcoch,  James,  ii.  144. 

Elder,  Jobn,  ii.  4T4. 

Elfrltb,  Captain,  ii.  67,  69. 

Elizabeth,  City,  ailk-men  at,  i.  313; 
erection  ol  a  court  at,  571;  ii.  316; 
Inn  at,  136 ;  pinnace  driven  aahoK 
at,  431 ;  Kver.  i.  113,  330;  II.  34.  SO, 
428;  Ship,  1.  219;  U.  277,  311. 

Elizabeth  City  County,  i.  413, 414, 439; 
records  of,  preface,  ix ;  Ura.  Naylor 
leases  her  orchard  in,  469;  Talne  of 
cattle  in,  about  1690, 480;  ownersot 
sheep  in.  481,  482;  prizes  given  by, 
lor  destruction  of  wolves,  483; 
prices  ot  sheep  in,  4S4.  485 ;  exports 
of  pork  from,  in  1699,486;  pricesof 
slavesin,  11.91 ;  silverware  owned  by 
its  citizens,  172;  personal  estates  in, 
2S0;  Tal^e  of  land  in,  253;  a  store 
in,  381;  a  family  of  thieves  infest- 
ing, 409 ;  ordered  to  supply  men  for 
building  fort  at  Point  Comfort. 
417;  land  owned  by  coopers  in.  421; 
Bhip-bullders  living  in,  439;  mflno- 
facture  ot  linen  In.  459;  vrxvtn 
residing  iu,  470;  mannfactnre  ot 
pitch  and  tar  In,  493;  coin  in  inven- 
it,51G,  S5G;  town  building  in. 


548. 
EliiabeOi,  Que 


Elk,  r 


,  il.2 


i.  22. 


L,  i.  1 


l;U.63. 


Elkeng 

Elliott,  i 

Ellis,  Thomas,  ii.  331;  William,  233. 

Ellyolt,  Anthony,  1.  609. 

Ellyson.  Dr.  Robert,  U.  232. 

Ellzefe,  John,  Ii.  73. 

Elms,  I.  48,  93. 

Emperor,  Francis,  I.  446,  448;  bis 
widow,  ii.  157;  imports  goods  from 
New  England.  318 ;  Saiab,  459 

Endeavor,  ship.  1. 576. 

Endicott,  Jobn,  U.  61. 
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Kngland,  1.  234,  230.  428;  Newport 
recuTDB  to,  16;  belief  In.  as  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Soutli  Sea  to  Vir- 
ginia. 26;  nithdrairal  of  coin  from, 
by  East  India  Company,  63;  market 
of,  In  United  States,  5b ;  vessels  sent 
by,  into  Holland  Id  the  sixteenth 
century,  67 ;  Virginia  expected  to 
tarnisli  a  veat  tor  surplus  popula- 
tion of,  68;  marsbes  of,  compared 
with  those  ol  Virginia,  lOH;  Ted- 
birds  shipped  to,  119;  climate  ot 
Virginia  compared  with  that  of, 
130;  first  settlers  in  Virginia  anx- 
lons  to  return  to,  196;  commodities 
■hipped  to,  in  1616,  218;  specimens 
ot  Virginia  flax  forwarded  to,  in 
16123,239;  bow  lobacco  shipped  to, 
In  1622,  253;  tobacco  sold  In  mar- 
kets of,   2H;    all  tobacco   of    Vir- 

'  ginla  in  1621  required  to  be  bniUKbt 
to,  36fi;  rights  ot  london  and 
Botners  Ulea'  Companiea  tn  import 
tobacco  Into,  2TT ;  no  Spaulah  Co^- 
bacco  to  be  imported  into,  281 ;  cnl- 
Hvatloa  of  tobacco  In,  iu  1627,  2S9; 
all  shipmasters  from  Virginia  with 
loads  of  tobacco  to  proceed  first 
to,  391 ;  nils  of  exchange  on,  302 ; 
why  members  of  different  classes 
in,  should  emigrate  to  Virginia, 
342-344  ;  reasons  tor  the  restrictive 
poUey  towards  Virginia  by,  347 ;  war 
between,  and  Holland,  in  1633,  301; 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in,  363;  prices 
of  Krala  in,  cotnpared  with  those 
tn  Virginia,  380-3N2;  war  between 
Holland  and,  385 ;  English  lessees  of 
VirginlBD  lands,  412.  413 ;  condition 
ot  agriculture  in,  426;  people  ot, 
obtained  false  impression  of  Vir- 
ginia from  sailors,  444;  tobacco 
smuggled  into,  4M  ;  productiveness 
of  land  sown  In  wheat  in  Virgiaia 
as  compared  with  the  same  in,  464 ; 
eert^n  fruits  ot,  compared  with 
those  ot  Virginia,  468;  prices  ot 
horses  in,  as  compared  with  those  nt 
Virginia,  476 ;  cart  wheels  Imported 
from,  476;  importation  of  cattle 
from,  478;  grass  seed  Imported 
from,  479;   care  ot  cattle  In,  479; 


neglect  of  sheep  Id,  484;  wool 
cheaper  Id  Virginia  than  in,  486; 
value  of  pigs  in,  about  1700,  4S6; 
English  authorities  disapprove  of 
Howard's  allowing  colonists  to  pay 
quit-rents  Id  tobacco,562;iullueDces 
at  woric  in,  to  encourage  emigration 
of  servants,  6T5 ;  wages  Id,  in  seven- 
t«eDthcentury,B7S-5!«);  exportation 
from,  ot  political  prisoners,  608- 
612;  work  of  spirits  in.  613-616; 
and  the  efforts  to  put  an  end  to 
it.  616-619;  agents  in,  for  securing 
laborers  tor  llie  CoIoqIbb,  ti'aO;  the 
time  when  veBSels  set  oat  from,  tor 
Colonies,  622;  il.  Kt,  106,  185,  3T0, 
300,  363;  extent  of  woods  in,  14S; 
relative  value  o(  cloths  in  Virginia 
and,  189;  tobacco  and  sassafras  sold 
in,  281 ;  bostilities  between  Holland 
and,  31fi  ;  Virginian  factors  appointed 
by  powers  of  attomey,  drawn  In, 
364 ;  with  Holland,  expends  one 
mlllloD  dollara  in  sblp  timber,  426; 
sand  obtained  from,  (or  glass  maan- 
facture,  443;  iron  from  Virginia  to 
be  exempted  from  customs  In,  460; 
Iron  ore  from  Virgiaia  sent  to.  451 ; 
unable  to  compete  with  Holland  in 
freight  rates,  466;  bills  ot  exchange 
drawn  on,  616,  517.  618. 

Engraver.  11.  419. 

Engrossing,  ii.  X}3-364. 

Epes  or  Eppes,  i.  John,  600;  Francis, 
462;  il.  261,384,658. 

Epidemics,  causes  of  sickness  in  open- 
ing up  forests,  ii.  231.    Sea  Health. 

Eriff.  i.  109. 

E^cbeators,  I.  566,  666. 

Essex,  England,  i.  86, 134 ;  11.  246. 

Evance,  il.  317. 

Evelyn,  Robert,  i,  115,  116,  336.  339, 
630;  refers  to  wild  turkeys,  116; 
also  to  prevalence  ot  ague  iu  Vir- 
ginia, 134;  ii.  24S. 

Factors,  compelled  to  be  QatlTes  or 
naturalized  subjects  ot  England,  ii. 
364;  their  commieuions,  mi;  bow 
appointed,  36l>;  manyprove  nulrust- 
wortby,  3116;  sea.capcains  employed 
as.  370. 
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Fain,  eCFcirt  to  lotrodnoe,  Into  Vlr- 
giaU,  ii.  3S9. 

Faldoe,  i.  IT,  19. 

Falling  Creek,  mill  on,  II.  4!S,  489; 
the  mine  on,  416;  famace  erected 
on,  448;  (umace  on,  destrojed  by 
Indians,  449. 

Falls  or  the  Powhatan,  i.  18,  93,  109, 
106,  128, 13:t,  196,  178, 108,  489. 

Fans,  il.  193. 

FaiDeabaugb.  Deborah,  II.  11. 

Farrar,  ii.  122;  silver  belonging  to  the 
estate.  ITI ;  dwelling-haiue  of  WU- 
liam,  164. 

Farrar'B  Neck,  1.  I4S,  208. 

Farreil,  John,  ii.  463. 

Fassett,  ii.  34S. 

Faulcon,  ship,  1. 248. 

Pauntleroj,  Moore,  t.  496;  WllUani,  1. 
3TT;  11.196,249. 

Fayal  wine,  il.  216-231. 

Febran,  Francis,  Ii.  334. 

Fee-simple  tenure,  i.  227. 

Felgate,  Pbillp,  L  234;  Bobert,  11. 
46. 

Fellows,  Margaret,  ii.  83. 

Feluns.    S«e  Servants. 

Felton,  John.  II.  328. 

Fences,  laws  relating  to,  1,  313-316; 
■lesltng  rails  prosecuted  and  worm 
fence  described.  317,  31H;  ii.  162. 

Fendnll,  Governor,  ii.  240. 

Fenders,  ii.  165. 

Ferrer,  John,  i.  36E;  letter  from  George 
Sandys,  ii.4:il ;  Sandys  requests  him 
to  forward  sand  for  glass  manufact- 
ure, 44.1. 

Ferrer.  Miss,  her  expectations  respect- 
ing Virginia  silk-worms,  i.  3«T 

Ferries,  1.421,422. 

Fevers,  i.  1.13-136. 

Figs,  1.  42,  .128;  Ii.  200. 

FUh,  i.  61,  339;  their  abnndanoe  in 
aboriginal  Virginia.  111.  112;  varie- 
ties of,  US:  manner  of  cooklag 
among  Indians,  172;  Ii.  on  tables  of 
piaiit«ni,  200. 

Fish,  J.iho,ii.  331. 

Fisher,  William,  il.  343. 

Flalimongers'  Company,  il,  367. 

Fitzlierhert.  i.  aSTt. 

Fitzhugb  MSS.,  preface,  Ix. 


Fitzhvgb.  William,  recommenda  terms 
in  tenting  estates,  i.  414;  deairea  ui 
lease  large  area  of  soil  to  Hojcue- 
nots,  417;  refers  to  the  adaptibilitj 
of  the  soil  of  the  Northern  Neck 
to  8Weel-«cented  tobacco,  43! ;  ihipt 
to  England  stemmed  and  unstennwd 
tobacco,  44'.^ :  asserts  that  he  could 
load  a  large  vessel  with  aa  much 
tacllicy  as  a  small  one.  446;  com- 
plains of  losing  large  crops  by  ship- 
wreck or  capture,  447;  ezpreasea 
intention  to  become  purl  owner  in  a 
vessel ,  H'J ;  authorizes  Captain  Jones 
to  sell  his  tobacco  at  the  mast.  4!>3 : 
Bella  tobacco  at  rate  of  £3  sterling  a 
cask,  457 ;  refers  lo  low  price  of  to- 
bacco, 458 :  agreement  with  Captain 
Jacluon,  461;  importahoes,  4fi3;  his 
orchard  of  apple  trees.  4C8 ;  his  trees 
grafted. 469;  attempts  cultivation  of 
the  olive.  410;  imports  grssB  aeed. 
479;  proposes  to  buy  alarge  bodyol 
land  in  Northern  Neck,  KFT;  saperin- 
tenda  a  survey  for  Nicholas  Uev- 
ward,  639;  11.  83,  S8.  103,  IttI,  36T; 
hires  a  housekeeper.  V>:  hii  bargaiii 
with  Captain  Jackson.  HO ;  wants  In 
buy  slaves  from  slate-ships,  83; 
prices  offered  for  slaves.  91;  bulldi 
bis  chimneys  of  brick,  143 ;  character 
of  blsbouse,149,190;  imports  glass, 
199;  his  locust  fence.  162;  buys  sil- 
ver in  England.  ITO;  his  pictures, 
174 ;  orders  clothing  io  London,  ItS; 
writes  to  Loodon  for  sugars,  201 ; 
OpinionofVii^nia  cider,  214;  wrila 
forclaret,  215;  refers  to  amonnl  of 
drinking  necessary  In  making  twr- 
gains,  216;  his  vehicles,  2.18;  his  ac- 
count ot  bis  estate,  24^1;  adviws 
Luke  as  to  settling  in  Virginia.  !4«; 
extent  of  bia  boldings  in  land,^; 
'  condemns  casual  dealings  of  mtr- 
cbants  with  the  Colony,  332:  com- 
plains of  the  scarcity  o[  En)(lisl> 
veasels  in  Vlrgialnn  waters,  n3H:  his 
estimate  of  the  costs  of  Iradini;  in 
Virginia,  337:  articles  imported  by 
him  from  England,  340,  341;  com- 
ments on  uncertainty  of  VltginiaD 
trade,  347;   as  a  trader,  STl;  bis 
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manner  ot  tradlngc,  378,  3T9 ;  vrites 
to  Cooper,  IGSS.  371);  Imports  mfr- 
ch&nlca  from  Eogland,  403;  relies 
bnt  little  on  slave  mecbani™,  40B; 
hlB  engiaver,  119;  abips  specimeiia 
of  iron  ore  to  England,  «M;  writes 
to  TbomaB  MatbeiT,  congratulating 
him  on  bis  manufacture  of  linen, 
4fi6;  remacka  upon  tbe  scarcity  ot 
wool  in  Virglola  in  IBSl.  because  it 
lULd  been  converted  loto  clothing, 
467;  imports  sboemakers  and  tools, 
4TT ;  owns  a  mill  wbich  grinds  wheat 
and  maize,  490;  exports  plank,  491; 
refers  to  his  lack  ol  ready  money, 
SIS ;  refeis  to  lovm  bailding  in  1680, 
S4T ;  a  represeDtative  man  of  the 
seventeeoth  century,  3T6, 

Fl&her,  Daniel.  11.  419. 

Flax.  i.  41,  100,  2M,  239,  341,  312, 
46ti;  cnltivaled  in  the  common  gar- 
den, 206,  20T;  price  of,  202;  culture 
of,  encouraged  by  Governor  Berke- 
ley, 331;  Berkeley  on  the  prospects 
of  flax  culture  in  IGUS,  3U7,  3!tt); 
seed  to  be  sent  to  Virginia  In  1681, 
401;  ii.  40;  linen  manufacture,  454- 
4S9. 

Fleet,  Henry,  1.  SOD;  Edwftrd,  U.  114. 

Fleraiag,  John,  1.  S74. 

Fleneman,  William,  1. 603. 

FleWher,  George,  obtains  monopoly  of 
brewing  in  wooden  vessels,  II.  212; 
Roger,  11.  317. 

FleuTde  Hundred,  I.2T1 ;  ii.  71,72,548. 

Florida,  i.  <iO. 

Floor,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  il. 
4!»;  mills  tor  grinding,  490.  See 
Mills. 

Flowers,  i.  100;  Ii.  1(»,  101. 

Floyd,  Edward,  ii.  IliO. 

FliiBhing,  warehouses  at,  i.  28G;  the 
Bvly  sets  sail  for,  200;  11.  292,  290, 
3O0. 

Fluvanna  County,  1,82. 

Flying  Hart,  ship,  Ii.  300,  301. 

Flying  Horse,  ship,  i.  2B3.  264. 

Poison,  John,  owns  a  fork,  11.  169; 
contents  of  his  store,  SS5. 

Food,  prices  of,  in  164.1,  ii,  205;  prices 
in  1076,  206;  prices  in  16U2,  20T. 


Fuote,  Thomas,  his  pictures,  II.  174. 

Forestalling,  II.  .e3-3tM. 

Forests,  absence  of  undergrowth  in 
Virginia,  1.  85,  86. 

Forrest,  John,  11. 141. 

Fort  Field,  1.413. 

Forts.  I.  511.563;  charges  tor  benefit 
of.  II.  349-361. 

Forts,  AlgeruoQ,  i.  204 ;  Caroline,  1. 01 ; 
Henry  and  Charles,  204,  206,  611 ; 
Jamestown,  189,  193;  11.144;  James, 
i.  611;  Royal.  611. 

Fortune,  ship.  11.  T3.  74. 

Foster,  Captain,  i.  610;  Philip,  U.  23T; 
William,  424. 

Fowl,  wild,  their  abundance  In  aborig- 
inal Virginia,  i.  114-116. 

Fowler,  Thomas,  Ii.  1E9. 

Foi,  David,  ii.  490,  SS8. 

Foicroft.  Isaac,  il.  334. 

Foxe.  ship,  ii.  312. 

Foxes,  1. 125, 126. 

France,  i.  47,  49,  SS,  93,  130,  219.  362, 
400;  importations  from,  into  Eng- 
land. 42;  asses  to  be  imported  into 
Virginia  from,  248;  wines  ot,  In 
Virginia,  ii.  230;  coins  ot,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 013. 

Francis,  Joseph,  ii.  334. 

Francis  and  Mary,  ship.  ii.  318. 

Franklin,  John.  ii.  141 ;  Sir  John,  I.  5. 

Freeman,  Thomas,  i.  510. 

Freight  charges,  i.  354,  460-452;  In 
time  of  Company.  230 ;  ii.  348. 

French  crowns,  il.  609. 

Frenchmen,  imported  into  Virginia  to 


culliv 


1.246. 


Frethorne,  ii.fi,  7, 17. 
Frobisher,  Martin,  i.  22. 
Frobisher's  Straits,  I.  23,  24. 
Frogs,  i.  128. 

Fniit,  1.91,  331,  339,  468;  ii.  200. 
Fuel,  for  the  dwelling-house,  ii.  185. 
Funerals,  il.  38.    See  Burials. 
Furniture  ot  boosebold,  II.  163-16T. 
Furs,  1.46,  48;  11.266,300. 
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Garrett,  Mra.,  i.  366. 

Gates,  James,  il.  101;  Sir  Thomas, 
13t>,  208,  430,  ti24;  givw  favorable 
account  of  Colony,  i.  60;  rBtere  to 
Indicationa  of  iroQ  ore  In  Vlrgliiia, 
81;  recalls  voyagevritbSomers.iaX; 
imports  cattle  In  1611,  210;  peti- 
tioned bjcoloniBte  to  establish  sepa- 
rate tenures,  214, 2IS;  his  agreemeDt 
witb  tenants  of  Charles  Hundred, 
220|  11.  282,  401;  imports 
211 ;  one  of  the  patentees  of  11306. 
aOO;  seta  out  for  Virginia  with 
fleet,  2(iy-274 ;  his  work  in  restoring 
Jamestown,  S29, 

Gaul,  1.  Tl. 

GeeM,  1.  lis,  172, 182;  II.  20C,  210. 

General  Coart,  M8S.  of,  preface,  iz; 
i.  313,  333,  4!I8,  S6S;  11.  11;  inter- 
poses in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  George 
Lee,  365;  order  of,  witb  reference  to 
the  fort  at  Point  Comfort,  41T; 
passes  order  for  manufacture  of 
salt,  486;  protested  bills  of  ex- 
change recorded  In,  at  Jamestown, 

S2a 

George,  John,  i.  129;  ship,  I.  232;  ii. 
281,284. 

Germany,  i.  71,  93. 

Gibbes,  1.  2U7. 

Gibbons,  11.  317. 

Gibbs,  William,  i.  602. 

Gibburd,  William.  (oniltiiM  in  Us 
house,  il.  180. 

Gibson,  Feler,  il.  196. 

GifTord,  John,  <l.  310. 

Gift,  ship,  1.  G1.1;li.  28G. 

Gilbert.  Adrian,  i.  24;  8ir  Humphrey, 
i.  14,  46;  charter  granted  to,  2; 
terms  of  his  testamentary  aaslgn- 
meot  of  his  letters  patent,  3, 4 ;  asso- 
ciated witb  Feckham,  S;  interested 
in  a  search  for  metals  la  Newfound- 
land, 11. 12;  his  onterpriBe  requires 
the  support  of  many  adventureis, 
12;  expects  assistance  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  12. 

Ginger,  i.2';i. 

Glascock,  Robert.  I.  334;  amount  of 
coin  in  his  inventory.  II.  B07. 

Glass.  I.  17,  41,  49,  BO;  II.  ISfl,  310; 
mannfacttire  of,  440; 


Norton  tor  making  of,  441.  442;  fni^ 
nace  destroyed,  443. 

Glaziers,  li.  15». 

Gloucester  County,  mulberry  ines 
planted  In,  b;  Major  Wallier,  1.399; 
the  Plan tn; utters'  Rebellion  in,  406. 
40l>;  a  panther  killed  in,  aboQiliifB, 
484 ;  opposes  Imposition  of  jail-btnlt, 
605 ;  hrick  court  bouse,  li.  144 ;  Ind- 
ians of,  allowed  trade  privll^ea, 
3«);  proposition  to  build  capital  at 
Tyndall's  Point  in.  046;  ton^  build- 
ing in.  519,  S&6. 

Gloucestershire,  1.  363.  364. 

Glover,  the  writer,  i.  101,  107.  112, 
122,  431,  469;  Ur.  Georfce,  il.  231; 
Richard,  309 ;  William,  251,  4Ta 

Gloves,  ii.  192. 

Goats,  i.  202,248,  299,  311;  priMof, 
in  1643,  ii.  206. 

Goddard,  Vincent,  ii.  91. 

Goddin,  John,  builds  a  veewl,  il.  438; 
Thomas,  VS. 

Godsill,  John,  ii.  327. 

Godwyn,ii.64,93.90. 

Goghogan.  Patrick,  ii.  ^. 

Gold.    See  Hetals. 

Goldfinches,  i.  120. 

Gondomar,  I.  39,  SO.  201,  230;  letter 
.  to  Philip  III..  60. 

Gooch,  William,  li.  380. 

Qoodricb,  Henry,  I.  448. 

Goodridge,  William,  li.  473. 

Qoodwyn,  James,  1.482;  ii.  249;  Jotm, 
334. 

Goody,  Katharine,  1.  62S. 

Gookln,  Daniel,  i.  346,  248,  249;  aier- 
age  age  of  his  servants,  600;  im- 
ports cattle  from  IreUnd,  ii.  290. 

Gooseberry,  i.  96. 

Goring  Contract,  l.jBa. 

Goshen,  i.  489. 

Qosling,  John,  1.  4IS0. 

Goenold,  Captain.  1.  6. 

Gouldman.  Thomas,  ii.  5B3. 

Gourds,  i.  98. 

Gower.  Richard,  ii.  334. 

Graft,  i.  351. 

Grafton,  John.  II.  320 

Graham,  James,  ii,  328. 

Graies,  Thomas,  i.  500. 

Grants  of  I^nd.  terns  atuwlied  to,  in 
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time  of  Yesidley,  i.  £U.  See  Htle  ' 
to  Land. 

Grapes,  i.  4T,  4T0-472;  abaudiiuce  of, 
In  aboriginal  Virginia,  Dti,  97; 
efforts  to  m&Qufactiire  wine  Irom, 
243,  2U ;  i).  200. 

Graves,  Raipb,  i.  4b-S)  Jobn.  ii.  401. 

Qravesend,  i.  614,  G19. 

Graveyards,  ii.  238. 

Giawere,  Joba,  ii.  96. 

Gray,  Samuel,  ii.  108. 

Green,  John,  ii.  1T6,  383. 

Greenland,  i.  69. 

Qieen  Spring,  cold  spring  M,  ).  103; 
fruits  planted  b;  Governor  Berke- 
ley at,  331 :  residence  ol  Governor 
Berkeley  at,  ii.  103;  visited  b; 
Colonel  Henry  Nonrood,  006. 

Gresbam.  i.  24. 

Grey,  Captain,  1.  299 ;  ii.  73,  74. 

Griffin,  Corbln,  1. 482 ;  leaves  money  to 
bis  wife  to  furnish  her  chamber,  ii. 
167  ;  owns  forks,  IGO ;  hie  silverware, 
173;  bis  nlll,  1112;  hla  mourning 
rings,  198 ;  personal  estate  o(,  2B1 ; 
icift  to  the  poor,  20T;  Jubn,  430; 
David,  334. 

Griffith.  Thomas,  i).  334. 

Gri  ggs,  Robert,  emanuipates  bis  slaves, 
ii.  124;  bis  gift  to  Christ  Church 
Parish,  266;  John,  list  of  debts  of, 
20T  ;  cost  of  his  funeral,  237. 

Grimes,  Edward,  ii.  416. 

Grocers'  Company,  ii.  266,  272. 

Groom,  Samuel,  ii.  334. 

Gninea,  i.  1 ;  ii.  74. 

Gum  trees,  i.  196. 

Gnnstfln,  Thomas,  owns  a  miU,  ii.  490. 

Gulridge,  Thomas,  il.  109. 

Gntterick,  QnintiUian,  1.  482;  ii.  172, 
439. 

Gwyn,  Hugh,  ii.  23. 

Haddon,  Dr..  ii.  232,  234. 
Hall,  i.  132,  224. 
Hakluyt.  Richard,  I.  6,  47. 
Hall,  Giles,  ii.  326 ;  Tobias,  469. 
Ham,  Joseph,  i.  bequeaths  goats  to  bis 

cbildren,  !SKI;  Jerome,  his  store,  ii. 

381. 


Hamor,  Ralph,  1.  124 ;  bis  reference  to 
wild  pi|{eonB,  121;  mentions  para- 
keels,  122;  his  visit  to  King  Pow- 
balsn,  ISO ;  refers  to  Dale's  explora- 
tions, 208;  attributes  the  tenant 
system  to  Dale,  213,  214;  he  de- 
Bcribes  quality  of  Virginian  tobacco, 
218;  bis  reference  to  ploughs  in  1614. 
219;  remarks  on  character  of  Vir- 
ginian wheat,  2;t8 ;  ii.  528. 531 ;  home 
attacked  by  Indians,  13T ;  bis  ac- 
count of  Jamestown,  029.' 

Hampton,  1.  19.1;  ii.  316,500;  a  store 
at,  381 ;  Parish,  ii.  2ST  ;  Blver,  417. 

Hampton  Roads,  i.  27,  89, 104, 108. 

Hancock,  Simon,  i.  3^. 

Handy's  Landing,  ii.  185. 

Hanover  County,  i.  98. 

Hansford. Charles, i.429;ii. 217;  pnr- 
cbases  a  lot  at  Yorktown,  5ST ;  John, 

Happy,  ship,  ii.  336. 

Harding,  Henry,  i.  816. 

Hare,  i.  127. 

Harford,  ii.  438. 

Harlot,  i.  154, 162, 178;  encouragea the 
sending  out  of  an  expedition  lo  head 
of  Horatoc  River,  2i>;  account  of 
natural  prod  nets  of  Vi(ginia,  48. 

Harmar,  Charles,  Ii.  7S. 

Harper.  Edward,  il.  334. 

Harris,  James,  II.  334;  Christopher, 
2i:t;  Thomas,  75;  John,  12*!,  384; 
William,  ii.  232,  311.  444. 

Harrison, ii.  564;  Benjamin,  330;  Dan- 
iel, 477 ;  George,  1.  253 ;  11.  296,  335 ; 
Robert,  ii.  fiS8 ;  William,  ii.  473. 

Hart,  John,  ii.  318;  Nicholas,  318; 
Thomas,  317. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  i.  330,  408 ;  bis  ex- 
pedition west  of  the  Falls  in  1630, 
82;  Instructed  to  require  all  ship- 
masters leaving  Virginia  to  trans- 
fer their  cargoes  to  England,  291; 
charged  with  permitting  Dutch  ves- 
sels to  load  with  tobacco,  292 ;  bis 
reference  to  enforcement  of  the  In- 
spection Law,  307 ;  begins  his  admin- 
istration ,  308 ;  dispatches  a  vessel 
to  Cape  Fear,  309 ;  commisslunB  Na- 
thaniel Basse,  310 ;  tbe  palisade  built 
during  first  part  of  the  odmialstra- 
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tiOD  of,  31S;  recommendB  the  oreo- 
thtn  ol  &  custom  house  in  Virgiaia, 

326;sow!i  rape  seed,  :S8;  li.  IG,  444, 
4M;  comments  on  the  great  eipen- 
ditnles  lor  wines,  21ti;  condition  of 
the  Virginian  people  in  1639,  at  close 
of  administration  of,  244;  recom- 
mends the  election  of  a  custom 
house,  302;  controversy  with  Math- 
ews, 303;  declares  tiiat  mechanics 
refuse  to  follow  their  calling  Iwcaiue 
paid  in  n>bacco,  413 ;  bej^nnlng  made 
in  ahlp-buildiog  in  time  of,  431; 
inakM  a  Jonraey  to  the  Iron  works 
at  Falling  Creek,  451 ;  writes  Winde- 
bank  tliat  there  was  no  coin  in  Vir- 
ginia, aoo. 

Harvey,  Valentine,  ii.  406. 

Harwood,  Thomas,  1.  429. 

Hatcher,  Edward,  iL  508. 

Hats,  ii.  191. 

HattetaSi  i.  47:  petilons  character  of 
the  Shoals  of,  109. 

Hatters,  residing  in  Caiony,  ii.  473. 

Eawea,  Nicholas,  i.  M,  12B. 

Hawk,  i.  ILT,  1K3. 

Hawkins.  Sir  John,  1.  ],  45;  II.  63; 
William,  i.  541 ;  Ttiomas,  11.  36. 

Hawley,  Henry,  i.  421 ;  Jerome,  i.  ^7, 
M7. 

Hawthorne,  Jarratt,  i.  412;  Oertard, 
ii.  404. 

Hay,  i.  100. 

Haydon,  John,  i.  603. 

Hayes,  James,  i.  380. 

Haynes,  Thomas,  1.  463. 

Hayward,  Nicholas,  i.  639,  G70:  Fitz- 
hugh's  advice  to.  about  building  a 
house  in  Virginia,  I.  149;  Samael, 
470. 

Haywood,  Antliony,  Ii.  320. 

Head,  John,  11.  S58. 

Head  rights,  i.  612~fil8;  violation  of 
law  relating  to,  by  shlpmastets  and 
sailors,  S19,  620;  il.  African,  85. 
See  Title  to  Land. 

Heale,  Oeorge,  ii.  HS2 ;  Phrabe,  408. 

Healing,  Robert,  11.  47. 

Health,  etTect  of  climate  of  Vir^nia 
□D  health  of  first  settlers,  i.  132, 133; 
crowded  condition  of  ships  produce 
epidemica  in  Colony,  136,  137;  Uov- 


emor  Wyatt  refers  to  longeTity  ol 
the  Virginians,  138;  health  o(  Ind- 
ians, 140,  1M6-188.    See  E{udemka. 

Heeman,  Thomas,  ii.  33\. 

Hemp,  i.  393,  4(i6;  cultivated  in  com- 
mon garden,  SMi,  207;  price  of,  in 
England,  262;  culture  of,  cDconr- 
aged  by  Giovernor  Berkeley,  <Sn : 
seed  of,  to  be  sent  tn  Virginia  in 
1681,401 ;  linen  nunufactnre,  ii.  404- 
459. 

fienrico  Borough,  i.  228;  Coonly,  414, 
416,  440;  records  of,  preface,  ii; 
population  of,  in  1634,  319;  slwep 
owners  in,  377;  wages  paid  ferry- 
men in,  422,  423;  a  lease  of  land  In, 
460;  value  of  cattle  in,  about  UBO, 
480,  481 ;  prices  of  horses  in  1688, 
475 ;  owners  of  sheep  in,  aboDl  1Q», 
482 ;  prizes  given  in,  tor  destruction 
of  wolves,  483;  ii.  42S:  houses  in,  15S; 
silver  owned  by  citizens  of,  171 ; 
personal  estates  in,  251 ;  pric«a  of 
Uqnor  in,  in  1G88,  227,  229 ;  value  of 
land  in,  253;  Indian  marts  in,  388; 
monufactureot  linen  ln,4S9;owntrs 
of    looms   residing    in,    470;    staoe- 


(  liv 


,  478; 


mills  in,  490;    ci 

in  In   invenl«rif» 

taken   in,  014;    t 

ovra    building  in. 

W8,  066;  feoffees 

of  Bermuda  Unn- 

1,558. 

iHenricopolIs,  i.  192,  216,  217;  estab- 
lished by  Dale,  208-211;  vineysnl 
established  by  Dale  at,  219 ;  kilns  at, 
ii.  l^'i;  named  after  Prince  Henry, 
028;  falls  Into  ruin,  030. 

Henry,  Fort,  i.  204. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  11.  8. 

Henry,  Prince,  Ii.  028. 

Henry,  William  Wirt,  preface,  xi;  i- 
30,227. 

Hercules,  ship,  U.  272. 

Herdsmen,  i.  478. 

Herefordshire,  ii.  214. 

Herons,  1.118,184. 

Heslett.    SeeHislett. 

Hewitt,  John,  11.  422. 

Heyward,  John,  M.  477,  489. 

Hickory,  i.  Ili7.    See  Walnut. 

Hide.    See  Hyde. 

Hides,  eiportation  of,  prohibited,  IL 
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480;  scope  of  tbe  Acta  relating 
extended  in  166G,  481 ;  penalties  l 
ezportin;;.  4B1 ;  lava  relating  to  I 
exporlatioD  o/,  repealed  in  lU 
401;  reenacted  ia  lli(<2,  482;  datiea 

Hiiniiii9,  Catherine.  11.  36. 

UlKfawajrs,  1.  418-420. 

UiU.  Edward,  I.  82;  it.  319,  334,607; 
Thomas,  i.  aai,  ii02. 

Hlllard,  JobD,  ii.  323;  Tbomaa,  330. 

Hilton,  Hlpwell,  ii.  S06. 

HiDde,  Jubn,  ii.  334. 

Hinson,  Johu,  h.  34T. 

Hislett,  William,  ii.  142,  569. 

Bobb'a  Hole,  selected  aa  the  site  fot  a 
t«wii.  II.  SI9. 

Hobbs,  Richard,  t).  169. 

Hobson,  Jobu,  i.  SOS;  Peter,  ii.  Ill, 
5B9. 

Hodge  or  Hodges,  Hubert,  I.  3T4 ;  duid- 
ber  of  sheep  owned  by,  377  ;  personal 
eetate  ot,  Ii.  47,  2S0;  his  maoTQlug 
rings,  196;  his  store,  3S1,  3B6. 

Hodgson.  William,  ii.  36, 37. 

Hoea,i.  200,  201,233,  463. 

Hog  laland,  i.  313, 600;  included  In  the 
corpotate  boands  ot  Jamestowa,  ii. 
630. 

Hogs,  i.  469,  483;  Imported  In  First 
Supply,  201 ;  Dale  establishes  a  range 
tor,  at  Henricopolis,  209;  owned  by 
private  persons,  210;  persons  kill- 
ing a  wolf  allowed  to  kill  wild,  206; 
their  increase  in  1630, 3in ;  too  abun- 
dant about  1670  to  be  enumerated  in 
estates,  378;  punisbmeut  [or  steal- 
ing. In  lli62, 37!) ;  tbelr  value  in  I6S5, 
380;  not  subject  to  taxation,  ii.  104; 
stealiag,  by  negroes,  120. 

Hogbee,  Daniel,  I.  363. 

Hogsheads,  1.  442-444;  legal  size  of, 
3S3;  ii.29G. 

Holcroft,  Captain  Thomas,  )i.  2T0. 

Holland,  i.  »«i.  380.428;  TCBsels  sent 
to,  by  English,  57;  trade  with  Vir- 
ginia. 68  ;  Virginian  tobacco  sold  in. 
i)il621,249;  tobaccosold  in  markets 
ot,  254 1  greatest  storehouse  of  grain 
in  the  world.  2,13  ;  London  Company 
decide  to  export  their  tobacco  to. 
265;  Privy  Council  protests  against 


export  ot  tobacco  to,  266 ;  right  of 
planters  tu  sell  tobacco  in,  under 
tobacco  contract,  2Sl>;  exportation 
ot  tobacco  to,  continues,  21i0;  ships 
from  Virginia  arrive  In,   l(i61  and 

1662,  361;    war   with   England   in 

1663,  361 ;  permission  sought  by 
merchants  In,  to  sail  to  Vlrjiinia, 
1653,  362;  transshipment  at  tobacco 
to,  in  disrsgftrd  ut  Navigation  Act, 
357.  353  ;  silk  arrives  In.  from  Vir- 
ginia, 369;  war  between  Eugiand 
and,  3S6;  agricuitursi  methods  In- 
troduced Irom,  426;  exchange  with, 
proliibiCed,  il.  293 ;  supplies  from, 
2!)9;  ships  arrive  In,  from  Virginia 
in  1624,  300;  Arthur  Swain  In,  301; 
English  merchants  in.  302;  trade 
with  Virginia,  300-316;  hoBtilities 
Willi  England,  316;  produces  more 
ot  certain  kinds  ot  merchandise 
than  tbe  Engliab,  376;  expends 
ei,000.000  in  ship  timber,  in  com- 
pany with  England,  426 ;  New  Eng- 
land not  able  to  exchange  its  own 
products  tor  those  ot,  435  ;  England 
unable  to  compete  with,  in  freight 
rates,  41i6 ;  Colonel  Norwood  sets  out 
for,  606;  smuggling  trade  with,  on 
Eastern  Shore.  613.    See  Dutch. 

Holland,  John,  ii.  319;  William,  324. 

HuUler,  Samuel,  i.  181. 

Uoilingsworth,  mchard,  II.  320. 

Uoills,  John.  Ii.  323. 

Hollowell.  Joseph,  ii.  418. 

Holmes.  William.  Ii.  322. 

Holt,  Richard,  his  personal  estate,  11. 
248. 

Hominy,  i.  167, 173, 

Hone,  Theophilus,  ii.  144 

Honey,  i.  262;  11.201. 

Honeysuckle,  i.  101. 

Honour,  ship,  il.  339. 

Hooka  tor  reaping,  t.  237, 

Hooper,  Robert,  11.  334. 

Hope,  ship,  il.  314. 

Hopewell,  ship,  Ii.  296,  318. 

Hops,  I-  33T. 

Hopton.Lord.  1.667. 

Horses,  i.  39 ;  the  character  ot  those 
in  Colony  in  tlie  early  years  after 
the  settlement,  247 ;  unn>ber  in  1627, 
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298 ;  number  In  Colonj  ia  1647,  33S 
nnmbsT  about  1666,  3T4-9T6;  prioee 
of,  about  Itm,  3T1 ;  osed  Id  tbresb- 
Ing  irhaat.  46S  ;  reasons  tor  declloe 
In  size.  473;  number  at  wild. 
Ding  at  large,  474  ;  value  of,  ii 
decade  of  the  century,  47S ;  not  sub- 


ject ti 


i,  1*H. 


Horsey,  Howard,  i. 

Hougb,  Mr.,  i.  332. 

Uousdeu,  Roger,  if.  439. 

UoDloo,  li.  393. 

Howard,  Lord,  i.  (OS,  409,  569;  retlrei 
from  Virginia  in  sickly  season,  13D ; 
tbe  Burgesses  appeal  to,  about  va- 
cated Indian  lands,  in  16H5,  19!); 
plats  of  sniveys  not  recorded  previ- 
ous to  his  arrlvBl,  MB ;  declares  that 
Court  of  Cbancery  prescribed  the  fee 
tor  surveyed  plats,  5!M) ;  ordered  to 
receive  qult^renta  only  in  coin,  (HiJ  ; 
bis  course,  In  connection  with  qiiit- 
rents,  cauaea  discontent  among  tbe 
EnglUh  authorities,  .Vi2  ;  directed  to 
iott-Dduce  a  bill  legalizing  the  intro- 
duction of  political  felons,  611,  H12; 
11.  43,  8t,  3B2  :  reply  of  Burgesses  to, 
re8pectingquit-rents,60S;  InatFncted 
not  to  alter  tbe  value  of  coin  in  Vlr- 
glula.  SIO. 

Howell,  Thomas,  ii.  90. 

Hubbard,  John,  ii.  469;  Mathew,  I. 
312,  Sja,  629 ;  number  of  his  sheep, 
377 ;  his  residence,  ii.  154  ;  personal 
estate,  248 ;  Richard,  his  store  and 
Its  contents,  382;  woollen-wbeels  and 
reels  belonging  to,  469 ;  leaves  bides 
at  his  death,  47T. 

RnddleBton,  William.  II.  9. 

Hudlesy,  John,  li.  162,  425. 

Hudson.  Henry,  I.  25 ;  Leonard,  ii. 
402;  Richard,  B15. 

Hudson's  Bay,  i.  23. 

Huff's  Point,  selected  as  the  site  for  a 
town.  li.  M8. 
■  Huguenot*,  i.  4.1,  61,  417,  471. 

Hull,  i.  .184,  li20. 

Hume,  David.  I.  on. 

Humming-bird,  i.  120. 

Hundreds,  Dale  divides  the  country 
ahoat  Farrar's  Island  Into.  1. 210;  pro- 
visions for.  out  of  magazine,  ii.  287, 


1. 172. 
Hunt,  Joseph,  ii.  334  ;  Thomas,  i.  43); 

Rev.  Robert,  loses  hU  library  in  fiie 

at  Jamestown,  II,  S2i; ;  bis  ^arti  to 

restore  the  town.  528. 
Hunter,  Joseph,  ii.  334, 
Husband.  Richard.  L  350,  Sfil. 
HuBsey,  Gates,  ii,  327. 
Hutchinson,  i.  401. 
Hyde,  Ui8.,li.  112;  Robait,  orchard  of, 

1.468. 
Hyiiaop,  I.  251. 

niinols,  i,  S85. 
Inspection  laws,  I.  301-306. 
Indentorea.     See  Servants. 
Indiana,  reports  among  them  as  to  tin 
lost  colonists  of  Roanoke  Island,  L 

the  MoratocIUvBr,  11, 14;  slay  num- 
bers of  Delaware's  Expedition,  lit; 
Percy  sent  to  procure  grain  fron, 
35;  Christlanization  of.  by  London 
Company,  68;  their  village*  uid 
dwellings.  145,  148;  their  foadiiMS 
for  mulberry,  bay.  and  locust  Irees, 
wild  roses,  snntlowers.  grvpevinte 
about  their  homes,  14<i;  their  wig- 
wams, how  constructed.  146.  147; 
their  beds  and  mats.  14T;  tbeir 
scaffolds  for  drying  maita  and  Gab, 
148;  their  palisades,  royal  dwellings, 
temples,  118;  principal  temple  at 
Uttamassack,  on  Pamnnkeir.  iis 
sIze.slde-bnIldinKS,  and  effigies,  118; 
Powhatan's  treasure-house,  1J9; 
each  tribe  bad  absolute  title  to  lu 
immediate  territory  subject  to  an- 
nual tribute  to  its  king,  149;  how 
land  cleared  by,  ISO,  I.^l ;  how 
gronnd  prepared  and  cnltivUfd, 
131;  different  seeds  sowed  by.  in 
tbe  same  field  between  one  anotba, 
at  different  dales,  152:  their  toai- 
nesH  for  roasting  ears.  1.'>2;  an  Indian 
6eld  of  maize  on  tbe  Powbalan  Ih 
counterpart  of  a  Virginia  plantei's. 
153,  1.54;  their  maize  fields  beli^ 
concentrated  on  navigable  stresmi 
led  English  to  exaggerate  the  art* 
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under  cnltlvatlon ,  166 ;  Qaeen  of  Ap- 
pomattox's and  OpechsQcanoDgb'a 
laige  fields,  156,  15T ;  survivors  of 
massacre  of  1622  glad  that  they 
could  take  poggesBioD  of  cleared 
lands  ot,  1ST;  English  saved  from 
BtarvatloD  by,  1ST ;  Itfartin  at  Nan- 
semond  in  ItKK);  Indiana  carry  off 
big  1000  baskets  of  grain,  15S;  sup- 
plies of  grain  obtained  from,  at 
Kecoughtan  and  other  places,  ISH ; 
lamentation  when  colonists  seized 
their  grain,  In  1600,  ISS,  109;  how 
tobacco  cultivated  by;  no  fnll  sc* 
count  of  aboii^tlal  method,  162, 163; 
booses  palisaded  against,  VS;  tbey 
smoked  large,  heavy,  and  carved 
pipes,  163;  natives  In  full  enjoy- 
ment ot  tobacco  when  first  advent- 
urers arrived,  161;  aborigines  ron- 
tlnned  to  raise  maize,  but  mostly 
ceased  to  grow  tobacco,  166;  na- 
tives used  OS  food  many  natural 
products,  such  as  seed  of  sunflower, 
mattoom,  and  tuckaboe,  166;  bad 
DO  knowledge  of  spirits  ;  preferred 
water  that  bad  been  standing  long 
In  ponds,  16T  ;  weirs,  how  made ;  fish 
traps  Ht  Falls  !<!!>;  bows  and  arrows, 
bow  mannfactured  ;  their  skill  In 
using  them ;  Cbe  force  of  their  arrows 
exhibited  at  Jamestown,  ITO;  sword 
andtomabawk,  ITl;  hemming  game 
with  a  circle  of  fire;  also  rnnning 
them  into  angles  of  land  with  wide 
streams  on  only  one  aide  and  bant- 
ers in  ambnsh  with  boats,  ITl ;  bow 
tbey  prepared  various  articles  for 
eating,  172;  in  spring  men  went  off 
on  distant  bunts,  women  accompany- 
ing them;  sometimes  built  lodges 
and  returned  to  same  places ;  slaugh- 
tered even  pregnant  animals;  very 
fond  ot  bear  meat  and  held  it  at  a 
high  price,  172;  how  fowls,  flsb,  and 
animals  cooked  by,  172,  1T3;  bow 
matze  prepared  for  consumption, 
173;  bread  and  meat  not  eaten  to- 
gether, 173,  174;  natives  bad  to 
labor  only  one-tonrth  ot  year;  not 
idle  or  improvident;  colonists  made 
their   pleasures  mere   scarce,  17S; 


general  system  ot  life,  17S,  176; 
allowed  by  employers  double  ra- 
tions, 176;  no  famines,  but  supplies 
shortened  after  arrival  of  English, 
it;-,  year  divided  by.  Into  five  sea- 
sons, according  to  its  varying  char- 
acter, ITT ;  feasts  adapted  to  each 
season,  and  sometimes  prolonged  tor 
several  days,  17T,  178;  great  plenty 
before  English  intruded;  hospitali- 
ties to  English  at  varions  places,  with 
lavish  provisions,  ITU,  ITS;  abun- 
dance at  Werowocomoco  and  Pamun- 
key,  when  visited  by  Smith  and  New- 
port, 171),  180;  Hamor  entertained 
by  Powhatan,  ISO;  native  clothing 
and  ornamentation,  IBl ;  the  king 
had  no  charaeterislic  dress;  that  ot 

scantily  clothed,  183;  hair  dressing ; 
ears  pierced  and  corloosiy  orna- 
mented, 183;  pearls,  oil,  and  paint; 
war  paint,  184;  tattooing,  ISS; 
splendid  physique;  no  deformity; 
gigantic  Sosquehan  nocks ;  some  Ind- 
ians small,  but  all  erect  and  agile; 
features,  ISS;  two  exceptions,  how 
accounted  tor;  all  eyes  black  and 
expressive,  186;  women  graceful 
and  symmetrical,  with  good  voices; 
longevity,  186;  medicines  and  med- 
ical treatment ;  physicians,  187 ; 
sweating  house  for  dropsy  and  kin- 
dred affections;  did  not  answer  for 
small-pox,  188;  supplies  furnished 
by,  IM);  teaching  the  English  how  to 
plant  maize,  198;  the  tribes  depre- 
date upon  cattle  ot  the  colonists,  20G; 
Dale  seizes  lands  of  the  Appomattox, 
209;  character  of  tobacco  planted 
by,  211;  cease  to  tarnish  tribute  of 
grain,  226  ;  university  projected 
tor  education  ot,  328;  massacre  of 
1623  destroys  silk  culture,  242; 
colonists  present  their  arms  to,  in 
1623,  2T0;  massacre  of  1622,  270, 
274;  exclaslon  of.  from  valley  ot 
James  Kver,  390;  maize  obtained 
from,  in  1630,  30!):  palisade  from 
York  to  Martin's  Hundred  excludes 
the,  312 ;  the  cow  expected  to  civil- 
ize, 370,  371 ;  disposed  to  klU  the 
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swine  ol  the  ooloalsts  aboat  1660, 
379;  required  to  bare  a,  tribai  mark 
lor  Ibeir  bo^,  3)i0;  tbeii  rigli 
soil  ot  stMiriglDal  Virginia  not 
oguized  by  the  EoeliBh,  487;  v: 
as  to  their  rigtits  held  by  certain 
pamphleteers,  4SS;  London  Com- 
pany refuses  to  admit  their  right 
to  make  grants  ot  land,  489,  4U1 
dlfFerent  policy  adopted  after  levrr 
cation  of  Company's  patent,  ¥J1. 
agree  to  abandon  the  FeniDsula  tt 
the  Etiglish,  4U2;  Assembly  adopts 
T^Culatiuris  to  protect  Pamunkey, 
Cblpkahomlny.and  Northampton  ln- 
diaiu,  4!K!.  493 ;  Eaj;liah  settlers  en- 
croach upon  grounds  tity4'J3;  laws 
passed   to  prevent  Ibis,  i'M;  an  at- 


e  llmlla, 


I  hold! 
>4,4!lo;  In- 
dians ot  Accomac  in  llKiO,  complain 
of  their  straitened  condition,  495; 
scrupulous  care  of  the  Assembly  in 
enforcing  Indian  grants,  i'JG;  ap- 
prehension of  Indian  outragea  one 
ground  tor  the  juat  action  of  the 
Assembly,  497  ;  all  Indian  lauds  con- 
fiscated In  l(S7ll,  im-,  Lidian  popu- 
lation gradually  diroiuisbes,  498; 
tribes  petitioD  tbe  Assembly  that 
all  lands  not  used  by  them  shall  be 
granted  t«  white  settlere,  49il;  time 
for  seating  lengthened  in  case  of 
apprehension  of  ao  Indian  attack, 
094;  slaves  dying  to  Indian  towns, 
li.  115;  supplies  obtained  from.  21iO; 
gifts  made  to,  ^li3;  private  trade 
vith,  2<»,  266;  purchase  of  furs 
from,  £64;  trade  with,  38S,  389; 
beads  used  in  trade  witb,  410,  441 ; 
schemes  for  tbe  conversion  of,  by 
London  Company.  446,  44T. 

Indigo,  i.  337;  effort  made  to  culti- 
vate, 24a 

Ingram,  Bicbard,  I.  602. 

Inns.  ii.  035;  keepers  ol,  il.  224,  225. 
226,598. 

Iowa,  i.  5S5. 

Ireland,  1.  249,  286;  trade  with  Vir- 
i(inia,  li.  329. 

Irish  servants,  i.  600. 

Iron,  i.  42,  46,  iS,  52,  81,  262,  339;  tips 


for  ploughs,  301;  fi.  146;  muin- 
focture  of,  in  England,  444;  prices 
of.  444 ;  iron  ore  transported  to 
England  by  Captain  Newport,  Hi; 
earliest  attempt  (o  maunlaclnre,  in 
Virginia,  44.'i;  Southampton  Hon- 
dred  agrees  to  set  up  iron  wurl;9. 
446.  447;  John  Berkeley  emigrates 
to  Virginia  with  ironmaken,  44T; 
George  Sandys'  opinion  of  FslUng 
Creek  as  a  site  for  mauntaclure  ul, 
448;  Sir  EdTln  Sandys  calculates 
the  coat  ot  Iron  works.  44ti;  iron 
works  at  Falling  Creek  destroved 
by  Indians,  449 ;  action  ut  the  Com- 
pany about  manufftctnre  o(,  after 
the  massacre,  44'J;  William  Cap[« 
autborized  t^i  manufacture  in  Vl> 
ginia,  450;  proposition  in  1B23  to 
erect  a  bloomery,  460 ;  Qovernnr 
Harvey  vlaiis  the  aite  ot  tbe  old 
Iron  worka  on  Falling  Creek.  «1; 
Sir  John  Zouch  and  his  son  under- 
take to  ealablish  iron  worka  and  fail, 
4G1;  poaaibilities  of  icon  manufact- 
ure in  the  Colony  described  by  tb« 
author  of  the  Netc  Detcripliun  <^ 
Virginia,  45:1;  Berkeley  Instmcted 
to  report  on  feasibility  ol  in>n  works 
in  Virginia,  4S3;  planters  export  ores 
to  England.  464. 

Isle  of  Wight,  England,  1.  292, 623. 

Isle  of  WigbtConnty.  1.103:  its  poor. 
Il.2.'i7;  Indian  marts  in,  3S8;  town 
building  ill,  518. 

Italian  workmen,  employed  in  gUis 
manufacture,  11.443. 

Italy,  i.  42-44,  47^9,  55, 93,  241. 

Jackson,  Captain,  ii.  80,  91;  Jamw, 
4T9;  Nicholas,  331;  Thomas,  i.  iU. 

Jamaica,  i.  6(e ;  11.77,328. 
imes  City,  Inspection  of  tobacco,  to 
be  made  at.  1,  306.    See  Jameslowii. 

James  City  County,  population  ot,  ui 
1634,  i.  319;  runaway  slaves  in,  ii. 
116;  tobacco  of,  to  be  transported 
to  Jamestown,  512;  town  bnildisg 
In,  648,  566;  Jurors  from,tos8Bea 
Bite  of  Wllliamshurg,  563. 

James  City  Island,  i.  313. 

James,  Edward  W.,  i.  234. 
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Aunea  the  First,  i.  61, 63, 127;  bin  in- 
terest in  eilk  culture,  240;  claloiB 
the  right  to  lajrchsrgea  on  Virginian 
totiacco,  263;  his  object,  261;  the 
diapute  betveen  him  and,  Colooy 
concerning  tobacco,  settled,  269; 
fiiBt  tobacco  contract  with,  falls 
tbrongh,  270;  appoints  commiasion- 
en  for  governmentot  Virginia. 27' 
asaomes  absotuta  anlhority  ov 
aboriginal  Vii^aia,  487 ;  reqnir 
the  CompaDy  U>  receive  dissolute 
charftctera,  599. 

James  the  Second,  1.  606;  petitioned 
to  prohibit  shipment  o(  tobacco  in 
bulk.  4«. 

James  Elver,  i.  82,  103-105,  107, 
117,  la*,  300,  320,  3til,  M7,  493, 
621 ;  BBSsatraa  in  the  valley  ot, 
93;    marshes   of.   """ 


ailing  f 


land.  In 
IT  in.  In 


1630,  311 ;  Dutch  men-ot-w 
1667,  389;  amonnt  of  tobs 
dDced  in  valley  of,  in  1689,  456';  li. 
82,  fi22;  Devries  sails  up,  303; 
pirates  seized  in.  347 ;  pilots  in,  332. 
See  Powhatan  River, 
J&mestonn,  preface,  vlll ;  1.  lS-17,  24, 
B6,  84,  98,  115,  160,  199,  492.  578, 
686,  9i«,  606;  effect  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  adyancement 
of  the  Colony  at,  2.1 ;  Newport  re- 
tDins  from  Falls  to.  29;  Fmncls 
Maguel  at,  32;  search  for  gold  In 
■neighborhood  of,  34;  Newport  snb- 
ordinates  the  real  Interests  of,  to 
tbe  discovery  of  gold,  36 ;  Smith  de- 
livers corn  to  the  Cape  Merchant  at, 
■^;  General  Assembly  declares  the 
South  Sea  to  be  only  six  days'  jour- 
ney from,  .'!9;  Berkeley's  expedition 
«  South  Sea  from ,  40 ;  evidences  of 


in  vicinity  of,  91 ;  country  in  vicinity 
of,  100  ;  sturgeon  hilled  in  river  at, 
112;  animals  observed  near,  134; 
hares,  12T;  rattlesnakes,  129;  colo- 
nists at,  eat  reptiles  in  Starving 
Time,  139;  deaths  at,  in  1607,  133; 
Lord  Delaware  reaches,  l.'M;  slclily 
Id  dug  days.  133 ;  number  of  Indians 
in  sixty  miles  of,  140;  the  English 
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at.  saved  from  starvation  by  In- 
dians, 157;  Smilb  returns  to,  with 
seven  hogsheads  of  maize,  158;  first 
settlers  at,  adopt  their  manner  of 
planting  tobacco  from  the  Indians, 
162;  Indian  trial  of  skill  with  bow 
and  arrow  at,  170;  Newport's  return 
to,  179;  Mamor  returns  from  We- 
rowocomoco  to,  180,  181;  first 
ground  broken  by  an  English  agri- 
cultural implement  in  America  was 
at,  189;  Clayton's  visit  to,  189;  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  formation  of, 
190-193;  erection  of  a  fort  at,  193; 
colonists  live  in  great  abundance  at. 
Id  the  second  winter  of  the  settle- 
ment, 194 ;  production  of  clapboards 
near,  197;  Francis  Perkins  arrives 
at,  198 ;  Delaware  reaches,  202 ;  Ac- 
goll  returns  to,  with  a  cargo  of  cod, 
203;  distance  from,  to  Faspabeigh, 
207;  Dale  leaves,  to  establish  Hen- 
rlcopolis,  208,  209;  commotion  at, 
upon  arrival  of  Gates,  210 ;  Dale  ar- 
rives at,  213;  number  of  inhabitants 
at,  at  time  of  Dale's  departure,  217 ; 
Dale's  letter  to  Salisbury  from,  220; 
one  hundred  acres  allowed  Nuce  at, 
339;  tenants  employed  by  treasurer 
near,  332;  cattle  brongbt  to,  after 
the  massacre,  1622,  371 ;  snpplies 
sent  to,  274;  Devries  leaves,  ivlth 
sii  goats  and  one  ram,  2B0;  goods 
imported  aoder  inspection  law 
landed  only  at,  ,306 ;  country  around, 
principal  cattle  reserve,  313;  Mrs. 
Pierce's  garden  at,  32S;  quarter 
court  convening  at,  1639;  plan  of  a 
Cessation  discussed  in  Assembly  at, 
in  lliG2,  391;  construction  of  roads 
to,  419;  ferry  charges  at,  423;  sur- 
veyors report  to  Surveyor-General 
at,  .'■34 ;  surveyors  form  a  society  at, 
636 ;  quit-renis  to  be  paid  into  treas- 
ury at,  56T;  all  sales  of  land  to  he 
recorded  at,  670;  foundation  o( 
Colony  at,  tended  to  increase  growth 
of  shipping,  !i84 ;  no  goods  lo  he  sold 
until  ship  arrived  at,  KM  ;  ii.  t09, 
431,  495,  497;  building  at,  in  1638, 
]3fl.  139;  brick  houses  at,  in  1662, 
140;  brick  fort  at,  144;  Governor 
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Batler'B  \i^t  to,  148 ;  Secretary  of 
Colonj'B  qaarten  at,  158;  dress  of 
early  setclers  at,  186;  cost  of  lodg- 
ing at,  2M ;  the  law  af^inst  break- 
lag  bulk  until  Jamaatovn  was 
reiiched  passed  to  prevent  excessive 
drinking,  216;  innkeepers  allowed 
to  retail  wines  at,  221 ;  licenses  of 
inns  at,  revoked,  226 ;  First  Supply 
reaches,  263;  sailors  remain  at,2<>l; 
Delaware  reestablishes  colony  at, 
2T1 ;  Gales  sets  out  for,  2T2;  com- 
misslon  sent  to,  from  New  Amster- 
dam, 314;  Devriea  meeM  Captain 
Stone  on  his  way  from,  :<24;  beacons 
between  Jamestown  and  Wllloaghby 
Shoals.  362;  breaking  bulk  before 
reaching,  3S3,  3M;  laws  against ' 
grosslag  and  foresialliog  as  affect- 
ing interests  of ,  3K3-364 ;  merchant 
living  at.  3TT,  SJ9,  3tiO;  effort  t 
hold  markeu  at.  380-391 ;  inn  ret 
ommended  to  be  erected  at,  402 
HeneGe  visits  England  to  obtain 
mechanics  to  erect  state  boLise  at, 
403;  Tree  obtains  a  patent  to  land 
at,  422 ;  fish  caught  at  Cape  Charles 
tor  people  of,  42T;  shipwrights  es- 
tablish themselves  at,  429;  Devries 
fails  to  find  facilities  at,  for  repair- 
ing his  ship,  431:  ship  America  to 
return  to,  434 ;  glass  bouse  at,  440- 
443;  houses  at,  In  which  children 
were  to  be  trained  in  cloth  m 
tacture,  405;  Qeneral  Conrt  at,  pass 
order  for  manufacture  of  salt,  48S; 
mills  in  vicinity  of,  4ST ;  erection  of 
saw-mills  at,  41'1 ;  Colonel  Henry 
Norwood  leaves,  for  Holiand,  GOG; 
protested  bills  recorded  in  books  of 
General  Conrt  at,  2S0;  charge  for 
transportation  from  the  plante: ' 
wharf  the  same  as  the  charge  fro 
Jamestown,  !i2B;  the  only  town 
any  importance  in  Virginia  previous 
ta]T00,G2fi;  Srat  dwellings  at,G26; 
burnt  down  in  1607.526;  contained 
sixty  houses  at  Smith's  departure, 
(127;  when  Delaware  arrived,  the 
town  in  extreme  decay,  S2T ;  steps 
taken  by  Delaware  to  rebuild  James- 
town, S28 ;  In  a  stale  of  decay  when 


Argoll  arrived  in  161T,  530 :  bonndi 
of  Ihe  curporalioD  at  this  time,  530; 
owners  of  residences  in,  during 
Wyatt's  administration.  531 :  no 
ship  to  break  bulk  before  reaching, 
532;  aliipe  not  to  proceed  lo,  until 
storehouses  had  b«en  erected,  533; 
the  enactment,  in  IG36,  that  a  lot 
sboald  ho  granted  to  every  person 
settling  at,  534;  Secretary  Kemp 
builds  a  brick  residence  at,  534: 
state  house  erected  at.  5^;  no  inn 
at,  in  1632,  535 ;  Berkeley  Instmcled 
to  lay  off  site  of.  in  It;42,  535 ;  mar- 
ket days  at,  estabUshed,  53ti;  in 
1662,  Berkeley  ordered  tobe^Dtown 
building  at,  53B ;  law  requiring  thai 
every  ship  arriving  in  Jamei  Bivec 
should  sail  to,  and  there  obtain  • 
license  lo  trade,  lednacted  in  lli6S, 
539:  terms  of  the  Act  of  1062  re- 
quired that  Jamestown  should  <WD- 


hirty-t, 


a,  540;  ■ 


'Unty  ordered  lo  bniJd  a  house  at^ 
541,  512;  tobacco  crops  of  James 
City,  Charles  City,  and  Sorry  to  be 
transported  to,  for  eiporiation,  542 ; 
all  tobacco  ready  forshiproeDtaboTO 
Hnlberry  Island,  under  Act  of  1662, 
to  be  first  conveyed  to,  543;  com- 
plaint of  the  people  of  Suttt 
County  in  16T6  as  to  house  hatlding 
at,  Sl.'i;  burnt  by  soldiers  of  Bai>oo, 
54S ;  Culpeper  instnicted  to  rebuild, 
546 ;  state  house  erected  at,  547 ;  no 
special  reference  to,  in  Cohabitation 
Act  of  1680,547;  derives  no  beaefit 
from  Cebabitation  Act,  MS;  du  of. 
after  restoration,  561;  its  present 
condition,  662. 
Jamestown,  Fort,  i.91 ;  Island. 1.28,30. 
74,  92,  133,  I9G,  432;  ii.  363;  weed, 

Janssen,  ii.  293. 
Jay-bird,  1.  119. 
■layne,Joha,  il.  334. 
Jeannette  Expedition,  L  22. 
Jefferson,   Samuel,   agreement   with 

Fitzhugh,   ii.   379;     Thomas,    BUS; 

purehases  a  lot  at  Yorktown,'5'i7: 

Thomas,  the  statesman,  i.  160,  491 ; 

ii.  235,  281. 
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Jeffraya,  John,  11.  334. 

Jenkins,  Daniel,  ii.  334;  David,  i. 
43<J;   Edward,  ii.  49;   Henry,  146. 

JenningB,  Edmund,  purchases  a  lot  at 
Torktown,  IL  667;  WiUism,  ii.  334, 

Jersey.  Ii.  328. 

Jetvtae  Plantation,  selected  as  the  site 
toi  a  town,  ii.  548. 

Jessop,  Edward,  127. 

Jewelry,  U.  19S. 

Johnson,  Abram,ll.  311. 

Johnson,  Alderman,  i.  22fi;  diverts 
magazine  fnnds,  Ii.  280;  Aothony, 
126;  John,i.  361;  Ii.  126;  Philip,  i. 
4ST;  Richard.  318  ;  William,  ii.  198. 

Jones.  Hugh,  1.  410;  notes  peculiar 
character  of  landsbetween  York  and 
James  rivers.  436 ;  refers  M  cultiva- 
CioD  o(  cereals,  4G9;  estinates  pro- 
ductiveness ol  land  sown  in  wheat 
in  Virginia,  464;  refers  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  Virginian  soil  toTegeUbles, 
468 ;  describes  Vii^nian  claret,  471 ; 
11.  62;  his  opinion  of  Virginian  elder, 
214;  also  of  tlieVirKinian  merchant, 
378;  Francis,  i.  576;  David,  11.75; 
Edward, 469;Oeorge,M, 249;  Henry. 
469;  Rlcbard,339;  Robert,  126;  Mrs. 
Rowland,  i.  482;  U,  1T4,  249;  WU- 
liam,  438. 

Jordan,  3amael,  1. 271. 

Julian,  William,  ii.  149. 

Jnllps,  mint,  H.  217. 

JuDipec,  1. 102. 

Juxon  Plantation,  U.  143. 

Kanawba-rlveT,  I.  34. 

Kansas,  i.  eS6. 

Kstherine,  ship,  II.  83,  316. 

Kecoughtao,  1.  91,  109.  116.  128,  1T4, 
229,  S21;  ilax  at,  100;  aboriginal 
settlement  at,  146;  trees  at,  146; 
Indians  living  at,  admirable  hus- 
bandmen, 166;  attack  upon,  by 
Smith,  158;  first  voyagers  enter- 
t^ned  at,  by  Indians,  178;  advan- 
tages offered  by,  for  first  settlement, 
191 ;  Dale  leaves,  on  his  way  to 
Jamestown,  208;  one  of  the  settle- 
ments at  Dale's  departure,  210,217; 
one  of  the  settlements  retained  after 
massacre  ot  1622,  271;   cattle  sent 


from,  to  Kent  Island,  ZOS ;  Byrd  sblps 

tobacco  to.  447 ;  ii.  353 ;  thaVeardley 

bouse  at,  141 ;  price  of  milk  at,  206; 

ila  trade  with  Maryland.  323 ;  a  mill 

erected  at,  487. 
Kee1e,Johi],ii.326. 
Keeling,  Adam,  his  residence,  II.  167; 

Keene,  John,  leaves  a  large  property, 
ii.  421 ;  his  con  tract  with  Mrs.  Pboebe 
Heale,  408. 

Kelly,  Charles,  owns  looms,  ii.  470. 

Kemp,  Mathew,  I.  645;  owns  a  mill, 
il.  490;  feolfee  of  the  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  fir's;  Bicbard,  con- 
demns tbe  Qoring  contract,  i.  ^S; 
recommends  tlie  establishment  of  a 
custom  house,  326;  named  Register. 
327;  describes  aervauts  as  mer- 
chandise, 621 ;  ii,  76, 138, 144  ;  land 
patents  sued  out  by,  ^2;  his  brick 
residence  at  Jamestown,  634. 

Kemps,  i.  198. 

Kendall,  William,  bis  silverware,  ii. 
172. 

Kennon,  Richard,  ii.  82,  100;  owns  a 
mill,  490, 

Kent,  England,  i.  134,  312,  428j  ii,  246. 

Kent  Island,  i.  298. 

Keyser,  Timothy,  11.  334. 

Kick,  John,  il.  334, 

Kidd,  Captain,  il,  346. 

Kidnappers,  Indian,  ii,  66.  See  Spirit- 
ing away. 

King,  Joseph,  ii.  668, 

King  Creek,  11.  649. 

Kingfisher,  i.  120. 

Kingsmill,  Kchard,  I.  322 ;  il.  72. 

Kingston,  John,  il.  140;  Thomas,  366. 

Kinsman,  Richard,  i,  332;  il.  214.  See 
Kingsmill. 


KInsy 


t,  II.  a 


KiBkiack.     See  Cheskiack. 
Kitchener,  Richard,  II.  404. 
Knibbe,  William,  II.  514. 
Knight,  i.  24;  11.382. 
KnIglUs  of  the  Qoldeo  Horseshoe,  I. 
40. 

Knives,  1.330;  ii.  176. 

Knott.  James,  ii.  151 ;  Joseph,  140, 334; 

William,  514,  559. 
Konlgsbarg,  i.  07 
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Ladd,  John.  li.  423. 
Lady  Frances,  ship,  if.  S3. 
Lambert,  1.263;  ii.  11,  311, 
LamoDt,  James,  II.  »1. 
Lancaster  County,  preface,  ii;  1.  413, 
416;  prices  of  horses  in,  3T5;  number 
ot  sbeep  In,  3T7;  prizes  (ur  wolves' 
lieadBin,inlCT5,a78;  charsea  for  fer- 
riage in,  423;  value  ot  cattle  in,  about 
16W,  480 ;  owners  ot  atieep  in,  about 
1690,  482;  price  of  nool,  480;  per^ 
sonal  estates  la,  II.  'iHO;  trade  with 
Barbadoes,  1126;  EDglliih  merchants 
trailiDgwlthplant«rsln,334;  Indian 
marts  in,  388;  shipbuilders  resldlug 
In,  439 ;  manufactnre  of  linen  in,  409 ; 
omiers  ot  li>oms  residing  in,  470; 
maDuIactnie  of  shoes  iu,47T;  onu- 
•is  of  mills  in,  490;  coin  In  iniento- 
Tlea  of,  eiS;  town  building  In,  649, 
6S6,50S. 

lAndon,  Thomas,  11.  60, 4T1. 

lAne,  Ralph,  1.  26,  32,  54;  describes 
country  about  fioanoke  Island,  11 ; 
his  dream  ot  precious  metals  at 
Boanoke  dissipated,  14;  his  account 
ot  Soanoke  Colony,  26;  anxious  to 
discover  a  harbor  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  3T ;  his  expedition  to  the  Cbese- 
plans,  ZT;  his  account  of  the  natural 
products  of  Roanoke  Island,  47;  11. 
422;  Thomas,  Ii.  333,  334. 

lArk,  i,  11<l,  120. 

lAwnesCreek,  1.319. 

Lawrence.  Richard,  il.  109,  646. 

Lawson,  Antony.  1.  373,  il.  328,  662. 

Leah  and  Rachel,  ii.  9. 

Lear,  Colonel  John,  11. 125. 

Leases,  system  of,  In  time  of  Company, 
1.229;  reasons  dlscouraglag  renting 
■ot  land,  411.  412;  land  leased  by 
Governor  and  Council  after  disso- 
lution of  Company,  412,  413;  pro- 
visions of,  413-417 ;  FItzhugh  wishes 
to  lease  land  to  Huguenots,  417. 

Leather,  ii.  326;  quantities  of.  owned 
by  leading  planters,  476,  477;  Bev- 
erley condemns  leather  of  Virginia 
as  very  defective,  479;  viewers  ap- 
pointed to  seize  detective,  480.  See 
also  Hides. 

Lee,  Francis,  Ii.  333,  334 ;  Qeorge,  334, 


3SS;  John,  334;  Ricbaid,  i.  448.573, 
609;  his  silver  plate,  ii.  174;  landi 
patented  by,  253;  owns  astore.SSl, 
382;  Robert  E., 579;  Th0ma8,3a9. 

Leeward  Islands,  I.  460. 

Leicester,  Lord,  1.  24. 

Leigh,  William,  11.  88. 

Lelsler,  Jacob,  11.  3U. 

Lemons.  1.  4S,  351.  32H. 
ir,  Thomas,  1.  418. 

LeopolduB,  ship,  1.  aS2. 

Lettuce,  1.  2SI. 

Lewis,  John,  1.  54S. 

Ucqoes,  Peter  de,  II.  432. 

Light,  Robert,  11.  p.  63;  WllUama,  48. 

Llghtenbause,  Robert,  ii.  614. 

Lightening,  1.131,  132. 

LIghttoot,  PbUip.  il.  143, 

Ume,  il.  158. 

Uncb,  Henry,  ii.  316. 

Undsay,  Earl  ot,  1. 292. 

Unen,  1.  99;  Virginia  expected  to  be- 
come an  important  seat  of  manil- 
tactnre  ot,  as  early  as  1612,  li.4H :  no 
persistent  eflort  made  to  manufacl- 
ure,  until  1646,  when  it  was  decided 
to  erect  two  houses  at  Jamcatown 
tor  the  purpose,  456;  Samuel  Uatb- 
ews  employs  spinners  of  flsi, 
456 ;  law  for  encouragement  ot  linen 
manufacture  passed  at  the  instanc* 
of  Lord  Culpeper,  4SU-158;  rewiidi 
for  production  of, 458;  linen-wbeels, 
468;  plantors  who  mannlactond 
linen  cloth,  458,  4S9. 

Unney,  John,  gift  to  the  poor,  ii.  3S7. 

Uqnors,  nsed  by  Indians,  1. 1S7.  Su 
Wines. 

Uttlepage,  Edward,  ii.  334. 

Uttieton,  Sonlhey,  i.  377;  reddiace 
ot,  11. 157. 

Liverpool,  II.  338 ;  merchants  of,  trad- 
ing with  Virginia,  331. 

Uvlngstone,  I.  72. 

Lloyd,  Cornelius,  1.  372;  ii.  Vt!.  OD, 
318;   his  personal  estato,  290;  El- 


;Filliai 


,f»3. 


Lobs,  Geori^,  1.  36(3. 

Lockey,  Edward,  number  of  his  cat- 
tle, i.  372;  number  of  horses  own«d 
by,  376;  his  residence,  ii.  164;  nm- 
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tents  of  his  store,  386;  Elizabeth, 
33. 

Locust,  1. 14G,  170.    See  PeDces. 

London,  i.  63,  64,  69,  87,  iO,  3S6,  ail, 
2513,  a53.  363,  384,  386,  424,  448,  4B0, 
4S2,  458,  581,  5»D,  S»2,  B!I3,  608,  610, 
614.  61S,  620.  (itm;  li.  48,  81,  ISO,  297, 
334,  338,  366,  370.  3T8. 

LoDdon  Company,  Its  poirsra,  i.  2;  iM 
quarter  courts,  3;  ventures  preced- 
iDg  it  too  weak,  S;  gold  and  the 
supposed  nearness  of  the  S<Aith  Sea, 
their  influence  in  the  [ormaliou  of, 
11 ;  letter  to,  from  JameBtown,  IG ; 
Interest  ot  members  weakened,  20; 
Smith's  practical  letter  to,  21 ;  in- 
structions to  colonists  in  lUOT, :»; 
Newport's  instructions,  36;  temper 
of  Spain  and  England  at  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Company, 
diverted  from  trade  and  production 
by  expectation  of  gold.  49;  in  1610 
Company  summoned  Gates  before  It ; 
what  he  said,  50;  also  Smith'i 
views,  50;  steps  to  establish  vine' 
yards  and  raise  sllk-wormsi  51 
its  urgent  CQmmands  to  Virginia 
authorities  to  give  more  attec 
to  staple  commodities;  reasons  lor 
this  change,  52;  strong  reasot 
formation  of  the  Compan?,  that  in 
the  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  Virginia  there  would 
be  little  demand  for  money  sterling, 
53;  at  its  formation,  British  sea 
idle  and  going  into  foreign  ser 
and  merchants  selling  their  ships, 
56;  a  commercial  organization.  69; 
unlike  other  companies,  for  colo- 
nization as  well  as  trade  and  discov- 
ery, 6H ;  one  hundred  of  its  members 
in  B^t  India  Conipaa?  also,  and  Sir 
Thoe.  Smythe  the  bead  ot  both, 
69;  advertise  for  ploiigbwrights  (or 
Colony,  200;  in  1610,  Instru 
aulhorities  in  Virginia  to  retni 
mother  country  sasaafraa  and  a 
nnmber  of  otber  aiCiclea.  261 ; 
tests  against  policy  of  King  James 
towards  tobacco,  265;  presented  Mr. 
Bennett  with  freedom  of  its  guild 
because  his  treatise  had  urged  that 


importation  of  Spanish  tobacco  Into 

England  should  be  prohibited,  266; 
agreement  with  Somecs  Isles  Com- 
pany, and  its  tobacco  sent  to  Hol- 
land, 265;  by  patent  of  1809  ex- 
empted from  every  form  of  custom 
except  5  per  cent,  bnt  this  disre- 
garded to  advantage  of  the  Spanleh, 

267;  appointed  Informers  to  enfotce 
King's  proclamation,  270;  urged  to 
let  no  Bettlercome  unless  he  brought 
one  year's  supply,  275;  dissolved, 
376;  contention  with  King  Jamea  in 
1821,  3*6;  after  dissolution,  Privy 
Council  ordered  its  lands  to  be 
planted  and  seated,  412;  terms  ot 
years  which  had  been  assigned  by 
it  to  the  Governor  were  granted  a» 
laU  as  ]&t7,  413 ;  upheld  with  firm- 
ness, right  under  its  charters,  of  ab- 
solute disposition  of  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  488,  48!) ;  its  abillly  to  tx>a- 
vey  interest  in  land  In  Virginia,  GOO ; 
Governor  and  Council  mere  agents 
ot.  In  conveying  land,  601;  manner 
ot  conveying  land,  fi02;  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  grant  was  made; 
the  bill  of  adventnre,  602-508;  per- 


508-611 ;  Importation  of  persons 
into  the  Colony,  512-515;  );tant  ot 
land  in  large  areas  in  time  of.  527 ; 
surveyor  dispatched  to  Colony  by, 
632,  633;  fees  for  issuing  patents 
in  time  ot,  662;  eetabliahment  of 
monthly  courts  by,  671;  servants 
and  their  indentures  in  time  of,588; 
how  far  the  Company  was  willing 
to  import  criminals,  589-601 ;  orders 
Argoll  to  find  a  new  route  to  Vi> 
ginia,  624;  length  ot  passage  In 
time  ot,  024;  first  supplies  intro- 
duced by,  ii.  260;  sends  out  Second 
Supply,  264;  funds  raised  by  lot' 
teries,  2TG;  small  returns  to,  from 
the  enterprise,  by  1616,  379;  adopts 
rules  and  orders,  287;  Its  ability  to 
supply  the  Colony  exhausted,  291; 
issues  an  advertisement  for  skilled 
mechanics,  400,  401;  proposition 
made  to,  by  John  Wood,  for  build- 
ing ot  ships  on  Elizabeth  River,  428 ; 
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auioiiB  to  erect  saw-milla,  429 ;  coo- 
tracts  with  Norton  tor  glass  maou- 
facture,  441,442;  its  oCFera  to  South- 
amptun  Biid  Martin's  Hundreds  with 
reference  to  conversion  of  Indian 
children,  ffli:  provides  food  and 
clothing  for  iron  vrorlceTS  at  Falling 
Creek,  448;  action  after  destractlon 
of  iicm  worka  on  Palling  Creek, 44U; 
proposes  tbe  erection  of  a  bloouiery, 
460;  taimers  and  shoemakers  intro- 
dnced  bj.  -IT4, 4T5 ;  aeeka  to  promote 
manufacture  of  salt,  483,  484;  Intro- 
dncea  millirrights,  48T ;  manufact- 
are  of  pipe  staves  and  clapboards 
In  time  of,  4<)2  ;  pitch  and  tar,  493 ; 
condition  of  Jamestown  in  time  of, 
6S6-031. 

London  tradesmen,  U.  287 ;  f nods  of, 
270. 

Londonderry,  ii.  329. 

Long.  Roger,  ii.4T8. 

Longman.  Richard,  i.  5TS;  U.  21T,  231. 

Lonnon.  Richard,  ii.  334. 

Looms,  1.S6:  11.461,470. 

Lotteries,  funds  raised  bp,  for  Lon- 
don Companv,  Ii.  2I6-2TH. 

Loving,  Thomas,  1.  536;  ii.  366. 

Low  Countries.    See  Datcb  and  Hol- 

Lown  or  Loud,  James,  ii.  4T9. 

Lowry,  Thomas,  11.  3:<0, 

Lucas,  Henry,  il.  423;  Mrs.,  il.  122. 

Ludlow,  Georee.  ii,  ^2 ;  sued  by  New 
England  merchants,  317;  appointed 
arbitrator.  366 ;  Thomas,  number  of 
sheep  owned  by,  1.377;  11.174;  bla 
residence,  164;  his  pereonol  estate, 
248 ;  Colonel,  1.  .^K. 

Ludwell,  Mb9.,  preface,  ii;  Philip, 
appointed  depQty  sorveyor-geiiaral, 
1.  03B  ;  his  general  notice  as  deputy 
surveyor,  B^i ;  Thomas.  3!n,  6U7  ;  bis 
letter  about  the  country  traversed 
by  Berkeley's  expedition  in  search 
of  the  South  Sea.  40;  proposes  a 
form  tor  land  patents,  5IT;  ii.  30; 
writes  to  Secretary  Bennett  as  to 
ship-building  in  Virginia,  434;  buys 
a  house  at  .lamestown,  KM;  writes 
as  to  condition  of  Jamestown  in 
166S,MS. 


Lnke,  Oliirer,  il.  346. 
Lynbaveo,  1.  307,  353;  ii.  141;  Bq, 
320;  Kiver,  1.374. 

McClore,  Captain,  1 41. 
Maehen,  11.  2S0. 
Mackerel,  ii.  33. 

Macocks,  i.  OS- 
Madeira  Island,  i.  101 ;  wheat  shipped 

from  Virginia  to,  460. 

Madeira  wine.    See  WltieS- 

Madisont  Captain,  i.  217;  Thomas,  11. 
423. 

Madrid,  i.  63. 

Magazine,  i.  225;  prices  for  tobacco 
adopted  by,  25S ;  ii.  296,  358,  399, 49S ; 
a  joint  stock  for  its  purchase,  279; 
how  administered,  280  ;  time  and 
season  for  sending  it,  281;  broken 
np  by  Argoll,  283;  precaatiou 
against  fraud,  28t;;   abolished,  2gi. 

Maguel,  Don,  1.  27,  32,  189.  243;  his 
reference  to  iron  mannlacture  ia 
Virginia,  ii.  445. 

Maize,  Indiana  had  individnai  pnp- 
ertf  in,  i.  160;  manner  of  plaatiog, 
161 ;  time  tor  planting,  162 ;  varietlM 
cultivated  by  Indians,  I.'>3 ;  gathered 
and  stored  by  Indians,  U>5;  extent 
of  maize  Gelds  In  abori^nal  Vlt- 
ginia,  166-16T;  quantities  ol  gar- 
nered maize  owned  by  Indians,  167, 
158;  used  by  Indian  coujuren  is 
their  ceremonies,  169;  manner  of 
cooking  it  among  the  Indians,  in; 
first  cultivation  of,  by  the  English, 
198 ;  the  crop  ol,  in  United  Suies  in 
18T!I,  190;  Dale  encourages  planting 
of,  212 ;  every  householder  in  161910 
reserve  a  barrel  of,  236 ;  its  rate  ol 
increase,  262;  reasons  for  iU  not 
becoming  the  main  product  of  the 
Colony  in  the  beginning,  2.^8 :  Inlffil 
all  planters  allowed  to  sell  maize  at 
highest  price  obtainable,  275;  piice 
of, in  1830.309;  booght  from  Indian) 
in  1631,  and  the  price,  330;  size  of 
the  barrels  In  which  the  law  required 
it  to  be  shipped.  382;  method  of  pre- 
paring soil  for  planting,  408:  price 
of,  in  1678,  11.  206;  need  in  brewing, 
212. 
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Hajor,  William,  owng  spooDB.  U.  169. 

Makute,  Jobn,  1.  361. 

Malaga,  ii.  216-231. 

Malin.  Edwin,  it.  141. 

Malley,  John,  li.  320. 

Hallia,  John,  ii.  4Ta 

Malt,  i.^tU,  57»;  new-comers  to  bring 

inasupplj',  ii.211,  213. 
Halt  mOla,  ii.  213. 
Mai  tra vera,  liOid,  granted  the  rlgbt  to 

Bnpply  people  of  Virginia  with  com, 

Mamanahunt,  1.158. 

Haogoaka,  i.  37. 

Hanltattan,  wbeat  and  maize  dispoaed 
of  to  traders  of,  I.  iJ29. 

Manosquosick,  i.  110. 

Mansell,  Henry,  I.  270. 

Manulactared  soppUes,  domestic,  re- 
latiuDsof  Colony  to  manufactures,  li. 
991-3gt) ;  Beverley  comments  on  lack 
of  local  manofactares,  39T,  398; 
classes  of  mecbanics,  3^9;  mecbanicg 
Imported,  400,  401;  privileges  al- 
lowed them,  401 ;  planters  import 
mechanics  from  England,  403;  im- 
ported mecbanica  bring  tools  from 
England,  400 ;  nrphaus  and  Indigent 
children  trained  in  mecbanifs'  arte, 
400-410;  contract  between  Bond  and 
Brock,  406, 407 ;  free  mechanics,  410 ; 
proviKlona  for  improving  condition 
of,  410-413;  lack  of  a  metallic  cur- 
rency injurious  to  Interests  of  me- 
chanics, 41.1;  remoteness  of  planta- 
tions also,  414 ;  wages,  4I.'>-41T ;  me- 
chanics enjoyed  prosperity,  but 
largely  from  planting.  418;  black- 
smiths, 41S,  419;  coopers,  420-^2; 
carpenters,  432-426;  sblpwrlghts, 
426 ;  flrst  ship  buift  In  Virginia,  428 ; 
numerous  boats  about  IfiSO,  4.32 ;  ex-  , 
emptions  allowed  to  ship  owners ! 
residing  in  Virginia,  43.'i,  436,  437  ;  | 
Berkelej''s  referencre  to  sbipa  owned 
by  Virginians  in  1H71,  434;  making  I 
of  glass,  441,  442;  of  iron,  444-4W; 
of  linen,  464-4.'i9;  woollen  mannf act- 
ores,  4(iO;  tailors,  471-174;  tanners, 
curriers,  and  shoemakers,  474-4SO; 
leather,  hides,  and  skins.  4T9-tg3; 
manufacture   ot   salt,  4S3-4H6;    of' 
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meal  and  plank,  487-491 ;  pitch  and 
tar,  493,  iM. 
Manufactured  supplies,  foreign,  alg- 
nlficance  of  importetiou  of  foreign 
auppiies,  ii.  259;  value  of.  in  lUGt, 
209;  cost  of  Iflrst  Supply  borne  by 
Company,  2M;  the  Second  Supply, 
260;  City  CompanleE  aid  In  Mnding 
supplies,  2tJ6i  the  Third  Supply.  368 ; 
dntles  under  Second  Charter,  368; 
martial  laws  relating  to  supplies, 
273;  funds  raised  by  lotteries,  376; 
the  Magazine,  280;  first  Magazine 
ships,  2»1 ;  Magazine  broken  np  by 
Argoll,   283  ;    Magazine    Hbolished, 

following  massacre,  294,  295;  sup- 
plies brought  in  by  John  Preen,  298; 
supplies  from  Holland,  300-310;  De- 
vrles  trades  in  Virginia,  303;  trade 
with  Holland  daring  Protectorate, 
310;  a  charter  party  with  Dutch 
shif^TS,  311 ;  trade  with  New  Neth- 
erIaDds,  314,  310;  New  York,  310, 
316;  New  England,  317-322;  Mary- 
land, 322-324 ;  West  Indies,  324-328; 
Ireland,  329 ;  South  America,  329; 
Scotland,  329;  England,  331-391; 
English  merchants  engaged  in  im- 
porting supplies,  332-.1.14;  profits  of 
Virginian  trade,  .^30-3.^7 ;  course  fol- 
lowed by  English  merchants  in  ship- 
ping cargoes  to  Virginia,  342-344; 
pirates,  .S4G;  wagss  of  seamen,  34T; 
freight  chafes,  348  ;  port  duties, 
349-352;  engrossing  and  forestall- 
ing, 353-364;  markets  established  at 
certain  points,  360;  the  factor  and 
b)B  commission,  304;  prevalence  of 
the  credit  system  in  Virginia,  367; 
contracts  to  be  drawn  In  figures  of 
money  sterling,  368;  mortgages  nsed 
by  merchants  to  secure  debts  on 
advances  of  goods,  369,  ■')70;  debt- 
ors, 371 ;  unconscionable  dealings  of 
meicbanta,  373 ;  de<«ptlons  prac- 
tised by,  374;  Navigation  laws  en- 
hance price  of  goods  imported,  370, 
376;  planters  who  imported  mer- 
chandise. 377-.1S0;  merchants  resid- 
ing at  Jamestown,  37T,  379,  380; 
stores,  3e3-:iSa ;  trade  with  Indians, 
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385-389;  ftttempts  to  eaUbllsb  regu- 
lar markets.  38<KW1. 

Manures,  i-  'J'Si.  426-128. 

Maraoocks,  i,  DS,  1S3. 

Marcb,  -Tohn,  ii.  4ii9. 

Marjoram,  i.  332. 

Markets,  established  at  certain  polntt, 
ii.  3(jO;  effort  ta  establish  r^ular 
markets  in  Virginia,  3H»-3yi. 

Marl,  I.  79, 127. 

Marlborouj;)],  town,  ii.  SM. 

MHriDBduke,  aliip,  ii.  290,  351. 

MarBcilles,  i.  IVO. 

Marsh  Jands,  i.  lOU,  131-13S. 

Marsh,  Peter,  cider  spedalt;  of,  U.  214. 

Marshal,  i.  22!). 

Harahall,  Roger,  i.  Ml ;  William,  46B ; 
ii.  ai,  ^6;  paraooal  estate  of,  260; 
his  wool  cards,  4S9. 

MarsoD,  John,  ii.  22. 

Maratone,  Rowland,  ii.  311. 

Martian,  Nicholas,  ii.  123, 

Martin  BranaoD,].  112. 

Martin,  CapUin,  i.  37,  133,  167,  606; 
proposes  to  fill  the  Phanix  with  ore, 
20;  eiperlmenta  with  silk-grass,  219; 
ii.  G.  282,  286 ;  obstructs  collection 
of  Magazine  debts,  285 ;  John,  i.  449, 
160,621;  William.  576. 

Marlins,  i.  127. 

Martin's  Hundred,  i.  207,  300.  EOS.  606, 
507,  613,  533,  5KT:  erection  ol  the 
palisade  from,  to  Cheskiack,  39,  300, 
312;il.6,282;  the  dlrcctorsof,  refuse 
an  offer  of  money  tor  conversion  of 
Indian  children,  416;  proposition  to 
seat  Iron  workers  at,  460. 

Martyn,  John.  I.  297 ;  ii.  334. 

Maryland,  1.  386,  3S7 ;  Virginians  re- 
Ure  to,  in  sickly  season,  139;  iU 
erection,  318;  wheat  and  maize  dis- 
posed of  to  traders  of,  329;  Bland, 
in  name  of  planters  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  remonstrates  against 
Navigation  Acts,  360-362:  planters 
of  Virginia  request  cessation  of 
tobacco  culture  in.  389;  Assembly 
of,  refuses  to  prohibit  the  ]>tBnting 
of  tobancoafter  June  20th,  390;  size 
of  tobacco  crop  in  Virginia  and,  in 
1664,391;  Lord  Baltimore  declares. 
that  a  cessation  is  injurious  to  the ' 


people  of,  392 ;  General  Aasembly  of 
Virginia,  in  1666,  send  messeDgeii 
to  Maryland  to  agree  npoD  a  ce«n- 
tion  in  spite  of  the  King's  arder,393; 
Assembly  of  MaryUnd  agrees.  KM ; 
disapproved  by  Baltimore.  391;  iL 
23,  aas ;  supplies  from,  299;  mettiod 
of  threshing  wheat  in,  in  179D. 
1.165;  trade  with  Virginia,  li.^- 
334 ;  debtors  take  refuge  in,  367 ;  its 


Mason,  Geoi^e,  sends  Fltzhogh  claret, 
ii.216;  John,  491;  Lemuel,  1T0, 37S; 
William,  111, 

Massacre  of  1622, 1.  27fr-274;  ii.  n. 

Massinn  acock,  i.  18. 

Maata,  i.  46. 

Malchatai,  river,  ii.  3W. 

Malbew,  Thomas,  ii.  323, 156. 

Matbews.  Francis,  number  of  cattle  hi 
his  possession,  !.  372;  numberof  his 
horses,  375;  plank  in  his  persansl 
estate,  ii.  117;  glass,  160;  fumilore 
Id  his  house,  179 ;  his  personal  estate, 
240 ;  Jonathan,  331 ;  Luke.  471 :  Sam- 
nel,  his  approval  of  Goring  tobacco 
contract,  1.  288;  offers  with  Clai- 
borne to  erect  B  palisade  from  Mi>, 
tin's  Hundred  to  Cheskiack.  SOD; 
together  with  Claiborne  bnllds  tbe 
palisade,  312;  his  petition  agaiust 
tobacco  culture  in  England  in  time 
of  Cromwell,  364;  grant  to,  by  Wirco- 
comlco  Indians.  491,  496:  aven^ 
age  or  his  servants,  600;  ii.  W; 
lands  patented  by,  252;  cuutraveny 

artiRcera,  456 ;  weaves  cloth  of  voot, 
460. 161 ;  owns  &  tannery,  179, 176; 
a  representative  man  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  576. 

Mattapony,  king  of,  1.193;  River,  101, 
141, 159. 

Mnttoom,  i.  165. 

ManI,  Thomas,  ii.  320. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  i.  311. 

Mavis,  ii.  ;i28.    See  Mevis. 

May  pi  is,  George,  ii.  218. 

Mead,  John,  contract  with  Diggea  lor 
mechanical  work,  Ii.  416. 
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Meakliis,  Rivhard,  ii.  436. 

Meal,  price  or,  in  1G23, 1.  2T3;  groun 
by  water  uills,  11.  487.    See  Mills. 

Mechanics,  i.  SJH;  xpecial  prlTlleges 
granted  tliem  hy  ArgoH,  22;!;  tbe 
claseBBof.ii.  399,400;  reasons  lodia- 
coiuage  tbeir  emigration  from  Eug- 
land, 400;  earliestpriviloges allowed 
them,  401 ;  servBDtH'  lerme  too  short 
to  alien  a  cRrelul  education  in  me- 
chanical trades,  403;  imported  me- 
chanics bring  tools  with  tbem,4(k'l; 
orphans  and  indigent  children  edu- 
cated as,  406-410;  provisions  made 
tor  them  at  end  ot  term  la  time  of 
Robert  Beverley,  Jr.,  40T;  (he  class 
ot  Free  mechanics,  410;  exempted 
trom  payment  ot  levies,  411, 
privileges  allowed  them  nnder  Co- 
habitation Acts,  412,  551;  lack  of 
metallic  currency  hostile  to  their 
prosperity,  413;  prosperity  dimin- 
ished by  the  remoteness  of  plauta- 
tions,  414;  wages  ot,  415-41T;  en- 
joyed fair  measure  ot  prosperity, 
but  largely  from  planting,  418. 

Meders,  Thomas,  ii.  141. 

Medicines,  used    by  Indians,  1. 
See  Physicians. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  i.  43. 

Medlicott,  Richard,  ii.  81.  82. 

Melons,  1.  98;  ii.  201. 

Melahewe,  ii.  131. 

Melville  Sound,  i.  41. 

Menefie,  George,  plantation  of,  famoiiB 
for  fruits,  i.  332;  11,  M,  T9;  land 
patents  obtained  hy,  2r>2;  describes 
himself  as  a  merchaut,  3TT  ;  bdci 
a  patent.  1()38,  380;  visita  England 
to  secure  men  to  build  a  state  house 
at  Jamestown,  403;  his  residence  at 
Jamestown,  531;  visits  England 
obtain  workman,  534;  a  representa- 
tive man  ot  the  seventeenth  century, 
578. 

Henendez,  i.  66. 

Mercer,Cbristophei,fi.328;  John, 5.^9. 

Mercer's  Company,  ii,  266,  272, 

Merclianta,  I.  2;n;  English,  engaged 
In  trade  iu  Holland,  362;  trade  of 
English,  in  eastern  merchandise, 
3S4 ;  tbey  condemn  action  of  spirits, 


616,  617;  ii.  84,  101,  334;  English, 
anxious  to  export  malt  to  Virginia, 
213 ;  not  allowed  to  retail  wines  at 
Jamestown  in  1646,223;  English,  re- 
siding in  Low  Countries,  302;  and 
trading  with  Virginia,  311;  few 
casual  dealers  among,  331 ;  classes 
ot  English,  trading  with  Colony, 
332 ;  trade  of  English,  with  planters 
making  shipments  to  England,  33^ 
341 ;  course  followed  by  English,  in 
shipping  cargoes  to  Virginia,  3^; 
branches  of  trade .  represented  by 
EInglish,  343;  conditional  agencies 
created  by  them,  344;  thetr  inter- 
eslB  hostile  to  ooforcemeDt  of  laws 
against  engrossing  and  forestalling, 
3ti2,  363;  compelled  to  seek  mar- 
kets at  private  landings,  364;  the 
merchant  as  a  partner,  364;  preva- 
lence of  credit  system  in  Colony, 
3t>T ;  bad  debts  incurred  by,  36T ;  all 
contracts  to  be  made  in  money,  36!) ; 
different  methods  adopted  to  secure 
debts,  369-371 ;  debts  contracted  out- 
side by  Virginia,  3T2;  unconscion- 
able dealtngsot,  373. 314;  deceptions 
practised  by,  374;  Navigation  Acts 
Increased  cost  ot  merchandise  to 
colonists,  375 ;  competition  between 
Dutch  and  English,  376;  described 
as  chapmen,  377;  planters  engaged 
in  trade,  377-380;  the  store  and  iU 
contents.  380-385;  the  trade  with 
Indians,  38.'W389;  petition  for  days 
of  departure  tor  ships  engaged  in 
Virginia  trade,  385;  English,  own 
land  in  Virginia,  3B9;  the  attempt 
to  establish  regniar  markets,  389; 
Bristol,  build  ships  in  Virginia,  438; 
the  English,  oppose  the  Act  tor 
Ports,  S.TO,  061. 

Meredith,  John.  ii.  439. 

Meriwetber,  Thomas,  ii.  334. 

Herret,  Kicbard,  Ii.  213. 

Merritt,  Isaac,  ii.  334. 

Messages,  public,  how  transtnitted, 
ii.239. 

Metals,  importance  ot  the  mine  in  as- 
sociation with  colonization,  i.  11 ;  dis- 
covery of  ore  in  Newfoundland  by 
Gilbert,  12;   presence   of   precious 
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618 


metala   expected  k 
ID  flax   of   popolatii 

(hint  for  gold  and  Bilver  in  the  age 
of  EUiabeth,  13,  !4;  special  provl- 
■ioa  made  In  the  letlera  patent  of 
ItiOti  for  the  division  of  the  gold, 
■liver,  and  copper  fonnd  in  Vir- 
ginia, 14;  Newport  writes  Salisbury 
that  Virginia  was  very  rich  in  gold 
and  copper,  !>'>,  Ui ;  Newport  accom- 
panied to  VirKiula,  when  in  charge 
of  Ficst  Supply,  by  goldsmiths  and 
lefloers,  l(i;  infatuation  of  setllera 
In  their  search  for  gold,  16 ;  Newport 
makes  ao  expedition  inio  the  liooa- 
can  country  partly  foe  the  discovery 
of  the  precious  metals,  17 ;  the  colo- 
nists  given  up  to  the  search  for  the 
precious  metals  during  a  part  of 
Delaware's  administration,  18,  19; 
Faldoe,  the  Helvetian,  misleads  the 
coloaiBts  as  to  a  silver  mine,  19; 
John  Smith  condemns  Ibe  search 
for  gold  and  silver,  20;  expeditions 
west  of  Palls  after  1630  to  discover 
gold  and  silver,  81,82. 

HevJs,  1.  ^1.    See  Mavis. 

Uezlao,  1. 13,  34,  M;  Qnlf  of,  34. 

HlcheU,  Bernard,  il.  :m. 

Middle  Plantation  Pariah,  il.  144,  562. 

Middleburg,  1.  265,  aifl;  ii.  202. 

Hiddleeex  County,  records  of,  preface, 
ii;  prizes  forwolves' heads  In  1675,  i. 
S7H:  Plaut-Cutters'  Rebellioo  in, 406 ; 
Injury  inflicted  by  Planl-Cutters' 
Rebellion  on  people  of,  406 ;  prices  of 
horses  in.  in  168H.  475;  value  of  cat- 
tle in,  about  lim,  480,  48!  ;  owners 
ofsheep  in,  about  11190, 482:  opposes 
Importation  of  )ail-Wrds,fia'i;  value 
otBlavesiu,il.!)2;  brick  court  boase 
In,  144;  residences  In,  156;  silver- 
ware used  by  citizens  of,  1T3;  per- 
sonal estates  in,  251;  tlie  poor  in, 
26T;  English  merchants  trading  in, 
334:  welEbts  and  measures  used 
in,  375;  manufacture  of  linen  In, 
459;  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
In,  4*13;  references  to  "Virginia 
atockings,"  in  records  ot,  470 ;  own- 
ers of  mills  in,  4ilO;  town  building 
la,  549,  552,  S0ti,  S58. 


Mlddleton,t.211. 

Hlldmay,  Sir  Hnmphroy,  1.  86. 

Mllf ord,  floor  imported  froB,  ii.  317. 

Hilk,  ii.  206,  209,  210. 

Miller,  Robert,  i.  482;  SltDOD,  U.-Utt: 
Thomas,  421. 

Mills,  11.  243 ;  miUwrighta  sent  to  Col- 
ony in  1620,  4«T ;  first  windmill  in 
Virginia  In  1621,  487;  com-milli 
owned  by  Hugh  Bollock,  181; 
chargw  of  millers  eiceamve,  487; 
number  ot,  in  Vi^inia  in  16», 
488 ;  Inducements  to  enoonrage  erw- 
tion  of.  In  ieb7,  488;  rapid  incieue 
In  number  from  1667  to  close  of  ccn- 
tary,  489 ;  cost  of  building,  489 ;  flonr- 
miUain  1671,490;  Colonel  Byrdovm 
two  grlst-millg,  A!n;  saw-mllli  it 
Jamestown  in  1630,  4111;  prcpelled 
by  horse  power,  1»1. 

Milner,  silver  belong^ing  to  estate  at, 
ii.  17J. 

Minge,  James,  I.  B3S ;  il.  314. 

Minks,  i,  127. 

Mobjack  Bay,  Ii.  346. 

Mocking-bilds,  i.  123. 

Mode,  Giles.  II.  201.  213. 

Mobun,  Jobn,  il.  345. 

Molasses,  ii.  329. 

Molina,  1.  32,  64,  66, 101,  105, 13t,  239. 

Monacan  country  and  Indians,  1.  IT. 
21,36,41,197;  ii.  440. 

Money,  lack  of  metallic  cnmncy  is- 
Jores  prosperity  of  mecbaoics,  IL 
413;  pieces  of  eight  valued  at  five 
shilllogs  in  order  to  Improve  con- 
dliioa  of  mechanics.  413.  414;  to- 
bacco the  standard  of  valoe  in  Vir- 
ginia tbrooghout  the  seventeenili 
century,  495.  496 ;  the  inconreii- 
ieocesof  tobacco  as  a  cnrrency,  497 ; 
in  1G19  there  was  no  coin  in  Virginia, 
498;  Sir  George  Yeanlley's  estat« 
converted  Into  tobacco  as  a  sabiti- 
tnte  for  coin,  499;  coin  introduead 
into  the  Colony  by  masters  of  shipi 
in  paying  tax  on  exported  hi^- 
heads,  SOO;  Lord  Maltravers  granUd 
the  right  lo  supply  the  people  of 
Virginia  with  coin,  500;  bargesM* 
suggest  Ibat  a  petition  be  fitaeBiti 
to  the  King  begging  him  to  impoit 
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into  Virginia  £nOOO,  BOl ;  HO  miillGf 
debts  pleadable  in  a  court  at  law. 
SOI ;  aibltrary  rates  cstablisbed  tor 
the  piece  of  eight,  TifB;  means 
adopted  by  tbe  Angenibly  to  compel 
the  InhaliitantH  to  accept  coin  at  the 
rates  prescribed,  S03,  501;  the  tax 
of  two  shlllingH  upon  every  bogB- 
baad  exported  had  in  view  in  part 
the  introduction  ot  coin,  aot;  tbe 
Oenersl  'Assembly  In  1638  inHlct  a 
fine  for  a  retuasl  lo  take  sound  sil- 
ver pieces  ot  eight,  MB;  contracts 
In  1669drairn  in  coin  to  be  paid  Id 
coin,  506;  coin  iocluded  io  inven- 
tories of  estates,  small  in  amount  as 
late  as  1670,  OOT ;  General  Assembly 
Id  1680  again  piemiribe  legal  rates 
(or  money  sterling,  SOT;  Lord  Cul- 
peper  fixes  tbe  value  of  money  ster- 
llng  by  proclamation,  508;  planters 
anable  to  obtain  coin  from  England 
to  pay  qoit-rents,  SOU;  commission- 
ers ot  customs  In  England  in  16SG 
refuse  the  reqnest  ot  the  colonial 
authorities  to  advance  coin  beyond 
its  Intrinsic  worth,  509,  510 ;  in  169T 
quantity  ot  English  money  in  circu- 
lation In  Virginia  extremely  small, 
510,  fill ;  the  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  aola,  611,  512;  the  lion  or  dog 
dollar  in  citculatlon  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  513;  instances  towards  end 
of  centnry  in  nhich  coin  formed  a 
part  ot  the  personal  estate  of  de- 
ceased pei-sons,  514,  515 ;  specialties 
at  this  time  In  large  numbers  made 
payable  in  money  sterling,  516; 
debts  BometimeH  required  to  be  paid 
in  New  England  money.  515;  Im- 
portance  ot  the  bill  ot  exchange  In 
Internal  and  external  trade  ot  Col- 
ony, 516, 51T ;  bill  ot  exchange  drawn 
In  form  ot  three  duplicates,  618;  in 
many  instances  bills  protested.  618; 
tbe  penalty.  519 ;  process  in  case  the 
drawer  ot  the  protested  bill  was  not 
to  be  found,  51t),  520;  how  long  the 
right  of  snit  on  a  protested  bill 
sbonld  last,  520;  roanoke,  wam- 
pumpeke,  and  beaver  used  as  cur- 
rency, 520, 521. 


Monkeys,  1. 12T. 

Monmouth,  Earl  of,  t.  611. 

Monroe,  Fortress,  1.  lOS. 

Moody,  Josiah,  ii.  ITS. 

Moone,  Abraham,  i,  429;  John,  SSI- 
Moor,  i.  6SS. 

Moore,  Francis,  11.  334;  Alexander, 
214 ;  James,  248 ;  Richard,  211. 

Moraloc  River,  i.  26,  32,511;  Indians 
report  a  mine  on,  11. 

Moraugbtacuud,  i.  142. 

MoreSelds,  i.  240. 

Morgan,  Cbristopher,  ii.  334;  Philip, 
m;ftoRlaod,  i.  299. 

Morrab,  John,  ii.  :i2T,  fil4. 

Morrison,  Captain  Francis,  ii.  444. 

MorrysoD,  Governor,  i.  3T3 ;  writes  to 
Clarendon  as  to  the  building  at 
Jamestown  under  Act  of  1662,  U. 
545. 

Mortgages,  employed  by  merchantji  to 
secure  debis,  II.  369. 

Morton,  Sir  William,  i.  HOT. 

Moscow,  i.  22. 

Hoseley,  William,  i.  536;  number  of 
bis  horses,  375;  number  of  sheep 
owned  by.  37T ;  appointed  agent  of 
Thomas  Sheppard,  522;  ii.311;  per- 
sonal estate  of,  250. 

Mosquitoes,  i.  128. 

Moss,  Edward,  expenditures  for  bis 
servant,  <i.  9 ;  Elizabeth,  108. 

Motley,  John,  ii.  422. 

Mottrom,  Jolm,  ii.  114. 

Mountcastle,  Henry,  appointed  an 
agent,  ii.  311.       . 

Mowheminike,  i,  18. 

Moysonicke,  i.  80, 1B6, 158. 

Mulattoes,  i.  318;  ii,  63,  9i,  110,  113, 
126;  a  Spanish  Mulatto,  80;  a  wea- 
ver, 103;  a  runaway,  116;  property- 
bolder,  127, 

Mulberries,  i.  91,  166,  179,  240,  369, 
399. 

Mulberry,  Island,  ii.  354;  all  tobacco 
above  this  point  to  be  transported 
to  Jamestown  tor  shipment  abroad, 
543  ;  Shade,  i.  91. 

Hunyon,  John,  IL  334. 

Murphy.  Charles  J.,  i.  2I». 

Murray,  William,  ii.  4T2. 

Muscadine,  il.  216,  221. 
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MoBCOTy  Compsny.    See  Rosala  Com- 

paay. 
Musical  iDsttuments,  il.  ITS 
MuskmeloDS,  i.  98. 
MatloD,  more  esteemed  by  coloniatB 

than  veniaoQ,  ii.  IIKI. 
Myles,  David,  peraoual  estate  oI|  Ii. 

250. 
Myrtle  berry,  i.  9B. 

Kalis,  i.  233,  339,  420;  ti.  146, 14T,  149. 

Namaotack,  i.  IT. 

Nansemoad,  County,  i.  103;  trade 
witb  West  Indies,  il.  328 ;  safe  har- 
bor selected  for  shippiog  in  waters 
of,  346;  ordered  to  supply  men  tor 
building lort  at  Point  Comfort,  417; 
town  building  in,  548,  556;  Indi- 
ans, i.  141,  4<f9;  Kiver,  80, 104,  106, 
133, 142, 15U,  15T,  208. 

Napier,  Dr.,  ii.  232,  234;  EUzabetb, 
619. 

Napkins,  11. 168. 

Naples,  1. 400, 

Narsis,  i.  61. 

Naval  officers,  1.  389 ;  stores,  8,  41. 

Navigation  Acts,  i.  52,  584;  their 
effect  upon  growth  of  English 
sbipping,  58;  Bland's  remonstrance 
against,  294;  first  suggestion  of,  in 
1641,  by  English  merchants,  348 ;  Act 
of  1651  and  Ita  terms.  349;  the  rigbt 
of  free  trade  claimed  by  Virt^nians, 
349;  instance  ot  Waller  Chiles, 
3S0;  New  England  traders  disre- 
gard tbe  necessity  ot  secnring  a 
special  license.  351;  right  ot  tree 
trade  suspended  during  war  with 
Holland,  351,  352;  doty  of  ten  shil- 
lings on  each  bogsbead  exported  in 
deference  to  the  Act,  363;  advance 
in  freight  rates  during  Protectorate 
would  seem  to  sbow  that  absolute 
tree  trade  was  not  enjoyed,  364 ; 
General  A&aembly  require  a  bond 
ot  English  sbip-m asters  not  to  inter- 
tere  with  alien  vessels,  3SH;  passage 
of  Act  of  IfillO,  .166;  its  terms,  357; 
at  first  evaded,  358;  more  strictly 
enforced  as  time  went  on,  369;  Mr. 
Bland's  remonstrance  against,  360; 
reasons  lor  his  objection  to,  3tiO-3u''2; 


naval  officers  created  by  tenu  ot, 
389;  Berkeley  declares  tbe,  dcstnie- 
tive  of  the  silk  industry  in  Vii^;iiui, 
400;  the  Virginians  petition  [er  i 
revocation  of.  401 ;  tba  planters  shut 
out  of  transatlantic  markets  eicept 
by  way  of  England,  403;  Lord  Cnl- 
peper  meets  representatives  ot  the 
Muscovy  Company,  VA;  not  aiqill- 
cable  to  island  wines,  il.  76,230:1 
desire  to  exclude  all  competitiea 
leads  to  tbe  passage  of,  259;  thej 
deprive  Virginians  of  tbe  adno- 
tage  ot  free  trade,  312 ;  arrest  of 
the  sloop  Katharine  aitder  aslhof- 
ity  of,  316;  the  New  Engliadert' 
dtsregard  of.  321 ;  smuggling  n 
Eastern  Shore,  in  spite  of,  339;  the 
factor  required  by,  lo  be  a  natift 
or  naturalized  subject  of  England, 
SH;  increase  cost  of  imported  dhf- 
ohandise,  375 :  disconragiDg  to  ship- 
building in  Virginia,  436;  effect  of, 
on  local  manufactures,  4G6. 

Naylor,  Mrs.  Mary.  i.  469. 

Neale,  James,  11,  322 ;  Thomas,  W. 

Neckcloth,  ii.  191. 

Necotowance,  i.  492. 

Negroes,  as  overseers,  ii.  IS.  24:  as 
servanls,  52.  63;  donbtful  views  as 
to  their  humanity,  64,  f&;  finl 
brought  to  Virginia,  71;  baptism  el, 
95;  free.  121-128;  emancipation  by 
masters,  Instances.  122-125;  owning 
land,  126;  not  allowed  to  acquitc 
white  aervanta,  12T;  enjoying  right 
of  suffrage,  127,  128;  acting  M 
sureties,  1'27.    See  Slaves. 

Nelson  Coimty.  i.  82. 

Nelson.  John,  sued  by  a  tailor,  ii.  47i; 
CapUin.  i.  196. 

Nepenough.  the  Indian  September,  i. 
177. 

Netherlands.  I.  51. 

Netherway.  Richard,  i.  609. 

Nevis,  il.  328.    See  Mavis  and  Uevis. 

Nevltt.  Hugh,  i.  606. 

New  Amsterdam,  I.  382;  ii.  307,  308, 
310,  314. 

New  England,  1. 313, 4til ;  Indian  eon 
shipped  to.  310;  Indian  corn  ex- 
ported to,  in  1643,329;  Stiatton  lo- 
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thorlzed  to  transport  grain  to,  330 ; ' 
prices  of  cuttle  in,  in  l&iS,  333 ;  aliip-  | 
inasMts  of,  disregard  tbe  require-  ; 
meats  as  to  special  license  in  ItfiS, 
351;  tobacco  from  Virginia  sent  to, 
In  disregard  of  Navigation  Acta,  3ST ; 
inegnlar  trading  of  sbip-maaters 
from,  303;  horses  imported  from, 
376 ;  planters  write  to,  for  ships  to 
transport  tobacco  to  England,  448, 
451;  wheat  shipped  from  Virginia 
to,  4(iO;  sbipments  of  pork  to,  486; 
tnteslacjr  law  Id,  5T1 ;  U.  60,  81,  141, 
3DH;  trade  with  Virginia,  317-322; 
no  market  in  England  and  Holland 
for  many  of  its  products,  434 ;  mer- 
cantile system  l)ora  harder  on,  than 
on  Virginia,  30G;  ascertained  value 
of  ita  coin  in  Virginia,  507 ;  judg. 
ment  granted  in  money  of.  SIS:  Mils 
of  exchange  drawn  on,  516,  S17. 

New  Haven,  ii.  317. 

New  Kent  County,  i.  654;  Plant^nt^ 
terB'Rebelllonln,406,  406:  runaway 
slaves  in.  11.  IIG;  Brick  House  In, 
144;  Indian  marts  in,  388;  town 
building  in,  54<);  jurure  from,  to 
assess  site  of  'Willlaniaburg,  063. 

New  Netherlands,  li.  2!K),  4^. 

New  Plymouth,  11.  318,563. 

New,  Richard,  i.  60»;  li.  255. 

New  York,  ii.  299,  315. 

Newcastle,  ii.  22. 

Newell,  Jonathan,  cow-bells  in  bis 
store,  i.  478;  li.  54,  165;  supplies 
Joseph  Crofl haw's  daughter  with 
clothes,  IM;  his  personal  estate, 
249;  his  store  in  York  County,  381 ; 
Cornishes  rigging  for  a  sloop,  436; 
his  wool  cards,  4U!I. 

Newfoundland,  i.  1,  4,  12,  46;  Com- 
pany, 69;  Fisheries,  230;  ii.  292, 
436. 

Newgate,  i.  602,  606. 

Newport,  Captain,  writes  to  Salisbury, 
i.  16.  4<);  carries  northlesa  dirt  to 
England,  16,  35;  Sts  out  a  shallop 
to  explore  the  Powhatan,  28;  inter- 
ested In  finding  South  Hea,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Rnsalan  Company.  36; 
his  visit  to  Wecowocom<ico,  lr>8, 180; 
his  voyage  to  the  Fails,  178;  hU 
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visit  to  Opechancanough,  179,  184; 
Powhatan  offers  him  a  whole  king- 
dom, 489;  has  charge  of  the  first 
supplies,  ii.  262, 2^ ;  trnoaports  Iron 
ore  to  England,  445 ;  arrives  with 
the  First  Supply.  526. 

Newport's  News,  i.  102,  246.  371. 

Newport,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  336. 

Newton,  George,  ii.  140. 

Nicholls,  John,  emancipates  slaves, 
ii.  124;  owns  spinning-wheels,  469; 
Robert,  ii,  323;  Thomas.  II.  16. 

Nicholson,  Governor,  1.  363;  ii.  362; 
designates  safe  harimrs  tor  ships  in 
1691,  345;  his  proclamaCioa  with 
reference  to  seameu,  348;  seeks  to 
discourage  local  maaufacture8,466; 
suggests  the  passage  of  the  Act  for 
Porta,  665 ;  buja  a  lot  at  YorktowD, 

Nlcolaon,  Thomas,  11.  479. 

Night  raven,  i.  118. 

Nilksou,  John,  ii.  SOT. 

Nominj,  11.  656. 

N'ordonakiold.i.  41. 

Norfolk  County,  Lower,  preface,  is; 
storekeeper  appointed  for,  1.  307; 
value  of  cattle  in,  about  1646,  333, 
XH;  number  of  horaea  in,  about 
1617.  336;  prizes  for  wolves'  heads 
In,  1649,  336;  its  trade  with  Hol- 
land, 363;  cattle  owners  in,  about 
1650.372;  wild  cattle  In,  373;  num- 
ber of  horses  In,  about  1665,  374, 
375 ;  law  passed  tor  collection  o( 
duty  in.  387;  owners  ot  vessels  In, 
446;  owners  of  sheep  In,  about  1690, 
482 ;  prizes  given  In,  (or  destruction 
of  wolves,  483;  specialties  tor  pork, 
486 ;  li.  346-348 ;  prices  of  slaves  in, 
92;  residences  in,  166,  167;  silver- 
ware owned  by  citizens  of,  173;  a 
funeral  in,  236;  personal  estates  o£ 
c1tizenH0t,249;  workhouses  In,  256; 
Dutch  trade  with,  311 ;  trade  of, 
with  New  York,  316;  with  New 
En^'iand,  318;  with  Maryland,  324; 
with  Bermudas,  328;  English  mer- 
chants trading  in,  3^ ;  ordered  to 
furnish  men  to  build  fort  at  Point 
Comfort,  417;  records  ol,  418;  land 
owned  b;  coopers  In,  431 ;  carpen- 
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teis  owning  land  In,  423;  ship- 
builders  residing  In.  439;  owners  of 
looms  residing  In,  470:  also  tanners, 
478;  owneraof  mills  In,  490;  maiin- 
factaro  of  tar  in,  494 ;  coin  in  inven- 
torioB  of  cltlzenH  of,  S14,  513 ;  town 
building  in,  649,  Sfi2,  WB,  058,  KI9. 

Norfolk  Peninsula,  1.  76. 

Norfolk  town,  first  feoSeea  and  lot 
owners,  li.  6S2. 

North  America.  L  40.    See  America. 

Northampton  Coanty,  trade  of,  with 
the  Dutch  in  16B3,  pretace.ix;  t.  351 ; 
sheep  owners  In,  3TT;  law  passed 
for  collection  of  duty  in,  387;  cat- 
tle marks  nsed  in.  477;  privileges 
allowed  Indians  of,  In  1654,  493; 
town  building  in,  11.  127,  316,  424, 
CS6;  residences  In,  151;  silverware 
owned  by  citizens  of,  1T2 ;  Nor- 
wood's account  of,  191;  Gngllsb 
mercbanli  tradingwlth,334;  Indian 
marts  In,  388;  shipbuilders  resid- 
ing in, 439;  manufacture  of  woollen 
clotb  In,  461;  also  of  leather,  476; 
and  salt,  485, 486. 

Northampton,  ship,  1.  358. 

Northamptonshire,  11.  404. 

North  Carolina,  i.  88,  89. 

Northern  Neck,  i.  417,  437,  475,  477, 
937,  Ser,  669,  570;  proprietaries  of, 
523;  11.  316,  324,  478. 

Nortbumberiand,  Eari  of,  ii.  134,  265; 
County,  law  passed  for  collection  of 
duty  in,  1.  387;  Indian  marts  in,  il. 
388;  town  building  in,  M9,  556. 

NoTthweatPassage,  1.22,24;  tbeCom- 
pany,69. 

Norton,  Captain  William,  contracts 
with  Company  to  manufacture  glass 
in  Virginia,  ii.  441, 442 ;  brings  to  the 
Colony  a  number  of  Italians,  443. 

Norway,  1.  22. 

Norwood,  Colonel  Henry,  bis  descrip- 
tion of  bomin;,l.  167  ;  required  (o  re- 
port his  disposition  ol  the  quil-rents, 
B63;  il.  202;  visits  the  Accomac 
Country,  163 ;  one  of  the  owners  of 
thePini.  181;  his  account  of  North- 
ampton County,  19T;  leaves  James- 
town, m; ;  Rirbard,  1,  533. 

Nottoway  Indians,  1. 498. 


Nnce,i.229:  11.137. 

Nothall,  Elias,  1.  574,  675;  JcAn,  at. 

575;  11.334. 
Nnts,  i.  16T;  iL201. 

Oaks,  I.  48,  90, 16S,  196. 

Oats,  1.  99,  337,  380,  381. 

Oatmeal,  1.  339,  579;  II.  296. 

Oewin,  William,  il.  352. 

Ohio  Biver,  i.  34. 

Oil,  i.  Gl,  184 ;  11.  263,  264,  274, 3M. 

Okeliam,  John,  personal  estate  ol,  ii. 

200. 
Olives,  [.  261,  328. 
Onions,  I.  251,  337. 
Opechancanough,  I.  X.  31,  1S7;  Ua 

village  at  West  Point,  110;  abun- 
dance of  food  at  his  residence,  179; 

visited  by  Newport,  184;  preMOti 

land  to  Yeardley,  490. 
Oranges,  i.  48,  IM,  328. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  11.  66. 
Orapaks,  1.  144. 
Orcbards,  1.  417,  468,  460. 
Oionoco  tobacco,  i.  434,  436-438, 441. 
Osbarne,  Thomas,  i.  482 ;  U.  154,  in> 

179.  257,  469. 
Otters.  >.  127, 181. 
Oven,  a.  176. 
Overseers,  1.  429,  430,  432,  433 ;  H.  17, 

60;  reasona  tor  employing,  17, 18; 

a  negro  overseer,  18 ;  share  in  the 

crops,  47. 
Overzhe,  Simon,  ii.  311. 
Owen  Davles,  II.  419. 
Owls.  1. 117,  118. 
Oxen,  i.  463.    See  Steei*. 
Oxfordshire,  1. 363. 
Oysters,  t.  S4, 113,  U4, 113, 179;  tbelli 

of,  1.  421. 


monmiDf;  rings,  195 ;  owns  a  mul 
house,  213;  John,  owns  Inlenst  in  i 
vessel,  i.  448 ;  11.  36,  107 ;  his  muiini- 
ing  rings,  1!I5;  owns  propert)'  in 
England,  247  ;  acquires  land  pstenli. 
253;  owns  part  interest  in  >  slup, 
438 ;  also  a  mill,  4% ;  sued  as  eiKn- 
tor.  506 ;  Hrs.  John .  Iter  loDibeloiK. 
11.236;  Uathew,1.625;aidslnbBiU- 
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lug  brick  fort  at  JameBtown,  li.  144; 

bn^B  a  aea-bed,  163. 
Pagett,  Anthony,  11.  45. 
Paggin,  ii.  82;  Pater,  333,  331 ;  Wil- 
liam, 100. 
Palmer,   Anthony,   11.   32B;    Edwald, 

420;    Henry,  J.  233;    Dr.  WUUam 

P.,  preface,  zi. 
Palos,  i.21. 
Pamnnkey,  Indians,  1.  493,  4M;  King 

of,   i.  610;  Neck,  4<I9;  River,  101, 

110, 140-144, 16S,  4» ;  Town,  37, 18lj. 
Pftuthers,  i.  128,  ITO.  434. 
Parakeeis,  i.  132. 
Pargatia,  Richard,  11. 469. 
Paris,  1.  61. 
Parke,  Daniel,  emancipatea  a  favorite 

slave,  U.  123;   his  honse,  168;  se- 

cnrea    judgment    against    Thomas 

Warren,   34B;   bnilds  a  ship,  439; 

owhb  a  milt,  490. 
Parker',  Daniel,  il.  334;  Charles,  420; 

John,  127;  Jodfth,  1T6;  Bobert,  126; 
'  William,  470. 
Parliament,  1 289,  3C1, 366, 696 ;  grants 

free  trade  to  Virginia,  SCO;   seeks 

to  discourage  colonial  manufactures, 

11.466. 
Parrotti  Richard,  i.  645 ;  mannfactnres 

linen,   il.  469;   also  woollen  cloth, 

463. 
Parry,  William,  11. 323. 
Parsley,  1.  231, 
Parsnips,  I.  2S1,  337. 
Partis,  Francis,  ii.  647;  William,  647. 
Partridge,  i.  120. 
Paspahelgb,  i.  207.  600;   Werowance 

of,  presents  a  deer  to  the  Englleh. 

ITS ;  deserted  fields  at,  220 ;  Indians, 

170. 
Pasamore,  Thomas,  Ii.  422. 
Patents.    See  Title  to  Land. 
Patesfleld,  selected  as  th«  site  for  a 

new  town,  ii.  548. 
Patuzent  lUver,  i.  38. 
Pawpaw  apple,  i.  96. 
Payne,  Florentine,  Ii.  31T;  William, 

319. 
Peace  Point,  11.  649. 
Peach,  i.  331,  332.  417,  468. 
Peake,  Sir  Kobert.  I.  674. 
Peftle.Mslachl.i.tWj  li.tug. 


Pearls,  1.  47, 48, 161,  lfi3, 184. 

Pears,  i.  332,  417,  4B8.  643. 

Peas,  1.153, 167, 195,251,273;  II.  29C 

Pecke,  Thomas,  i.  632. 

Peckham,  Sir  George,  i.  9,  S4,  58, 60. 

Peirce,  Joan,  II.  GO. 

Pelton,  Cieorge,  owns  bees,  11.  201. 

Pen,  John,  ii,  346. 

Penkevel,  Kchard,  i.  2S. 

Penn,  Williain.ii.  488. 

Pennington,  i.  291,292. 

Pennsytvauia,  seeks  to  draw  coin  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  ii.  611. 

Penrose,  .lohn,  i.  412. 

Penmddock,  Edward,  i.  610. 

Percival,  Edward,  cattle  owned  by,  i. 
334. 

Percy,  Oeorge,  sent  oat  to  procure 
grain  from  bidians,  i.  35;  first  Im- 
pressions of  Virginia,  74 ;  describes 
country  near  Jamestown,  100;  refers 
to  marshes  at  Cape  Henry,  110;  also 
to  fevers  among  first  settlers,  133; 
of  liberal  religious  training,  206; 
fails  to  compel  settlers  to  cultivate 
com  when  In  charge  of  Colony,  205 ; 
ii.  134;  receives  clothing  from  his 
brother,  266. 

Perkins,  Francis,  I.  122,  198;  11.  264, 
266;  Thomas,  his  wigs,  ii.  191. 

Perrin.  Sebastian,  I.  486. 

Perry,  Captain,  ii.  84,  85;  Henry,  T6; 
HIcajah,  333,  334,422. 

Persia,  i.  1,  22,  48,  49.  61. 

Persimmons,  I.  95, 166 ;  ii.  212. 

Person,  Robert,  1.  613. 

Perth,  i.  510. 

Peru.  1. 13,  99. 

Peyton,  Major,  U.  88. 

Pheasant,  i.  120. 

Phelps,  Edward,  his  inventory,  il.  191 ; 


Philadelphia,  II.  'iT,  32S. 
Philip  III.,  i.  60,  62,  64. 
Phlllipa,  Captain,  11.  318;  Ijiwrence, 

250;  William,  470. 
Phllput  Lane,  1.  69. 
Phlpps,  John,  II.  444. 
Phoenix,  i.  16,  30,  37;  H.  264. 
Physicians,  ii.  13,  331,  231. 
Picket.  .SeePlrket. 
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I^clcworUi,  John  and  BenjamiD,  i1.  S15. 
Pictures,  li.  174. 

Piece  of  Eiglit.    See  MoDej. 

Pierce,  William,  i,  242,  288,  299.  600; 
Mtb.  Wiiliain,  3ZS. 

Plerge;,  A.braham,  aowB  wheat  and 
barlef,  1.301 ;  Average  a^  of  bis  ser- 
TUits,  (300,  601;  his  ownership  of 
slaves,  11.  T2;  wealthiest  plsDler  in 
the  Colony,  149;  where  bnried,  2:18; 
bis  eslate,  244;  summoned  before 
Brat  Assembly,  286;  comes  over  as 
Cape  Merchant.  281 ;  delirera  let- 
ters to  ArgoU,  282;  writes  to  Com- 
pany, 286;  tries  to  collect  debrs  at 
Mania's  Hundred,  2SS;  goes  to  New- 
foaiidlaDdroFGah,292;  owneastore- 
house  at  Jameatowu.  380. 

Kgeons,  wild,  i.  121. 

Pillory,  ii.  130, 

Pilots,  11.  3S2. 

Plnchon,  John,  li.  330. 

Pineapples,  1. 194. 

—       ■   Be,  1.87-89,262.. 


Pinti 


9,1.; 


Pipe,  I.  Ifll,  163, 164. 

Pipeatavea,  i.  2G2;  li.  iM, 

Pirates,  li.  340. 

FIrliet,  Miles,  II.  4S). 

Plscataqna,  i.  461:  il.  80. 

Pit«h,  i.  II,  41,  *a,  48-00,  89,  262,  393 ; 
li.  32S,  493. 

Pltchett,  John,  ii:  444. 

mtt,  Mathew,  !l.  331. 

Place,  James,  1 .  003 ;  Rowland,  54S,  HO. 

Plauk.  II.  14f>,  491. 

Plan  tain  H.  I.  251. 

PlaotatioD  System,  Its  moral  tmd  eco- 
nomic iDflueuce,  II.  S6T-fi69;  tbe  re- 
BOlt  of  Deeds  of  tobacco  culture.  569. 

Plant-Cutters'  ttebellion,  i.  4(M-406. 

Planter's  Adventure,  sbip,  li.  437. 

Plates,  il.  168. 

Plato.  1.  489. 

Pleasants,  John,  i.  482;  11.  83,  100, 
490. 

Plongba.  1,  223,  321,  461,  463 ;  none  in 
Virginia  prevlona  to  SmilJi's  de- 
parture, 200,  301 ;  number  In  Colony 
in  1M!I,  .'138. 

Plowden,  Edmund,  11.48. 

Plumer.  Francis,  II.  1. 


Plains,'!.  M,  468. 

Plj-moalli.  I.  IG,  ^,  3B3,  384,  412,  ER 

HBO ;  11.  297,  338. 

PocaboDlas,  1. 211. 

PocoeoD,  parish  of,  i.  421;  river,  IH. 
See  Poquoson. 

Pobickory  Drink,  1. 167. 

Poindexler.  Charles,  pratace,  i;  i.  II. 

Point  Comfort,  I.  64.  IGG,  271,33I),S31; 
originof  the  name,  104;  Dale  arri IN 
at,  204 ;  ii.  136,  349,  353.  3S6,  SH. 

Poland,  1.  41,  46. 

Poles,  dispatched  to  Virginia  In  1608. 
1.  49;  ii.  430;  accompany  Kewpoct 
to  Virginia,  440;  Burke's  reference 
to  the,  in  his  speech  on  Condllttkin. 
668. 

PolecaU,  1.  127. 

Pollard,  .1.  Oarland,  1. 199. 

Pollington.  John,  ii.  398. 

Polly,  Mary,  il.  2 :  Samuel,  2. 

Pomegranates,  1.  3S]. 

Popplstou,  William,  li.  4B. 

Popplestunc.  Pbitlp,  il.  438. 

Population,  in  1G28.  of  Vlnrinla,  class 
upon  3000,  i.  287 ;  when  MaryUnd 
was  erected  la  1H34,  did  not  eiceei 
0000;  how  distributed,  319;  censm 
of  163B  gives  4914;  but  Harrev  rati- 
mated  2600  more,  in  all  7414,  313; 
In  1649,  abont  10,000  whites  ind  Tib 
sUves,  336;  In  1664,  of  Virgiaia  ud 
Marylaad  about  40.000,  391 ;  Berkfr 
ley,  aboat  1666,  Calls  It  40.000,  M: 
in  1GS4,  number  of  servants,  M, 
number  of  slaves,  II.  77,  108. 

Poquoson.  11. 477.    See  Pocoson. 

Porcupine,  i.  127. 

Pork,  l.211,.<ni,  312,  330,339,  486;  li- 
206,  207,  361,  366,  336. 

Poropotank  Creek,  li.  382. 

PortRoyal,  11.  278. 

Portan,  I.  420. 

Porter,  John,  il.  2,  181. 

Porleus,  William,  1.  483;  li.  514;  pffl- 
sonal  estate  of,  250 ;  ovns  spiniiilig- 
wheels,  469;  bnys  a  lot  In  Koifolk, 
003. 

Porlo  Rico,  1.  64,  623. 

Porta,  Actfor,  il.B6.'5,  661. 

Portugal,  I.  43,  44,49;  il.B13. 

Portuguese,  early  map  drawn  by,  I- 18 ; 
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in  possession  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  22 ;  lervaots,  )i.  22,  64. 

Poiy,  JoliD,  i.  29T;  his  eipeditloD  to 
the  Southwest,  38;  rep  reseDtsl  ions 
by,  as  to  condition  of  the  tenants, 
232;  as  Secretary  of  Co  unci)  torwarde 
flaz  to  England,  239 ;  ii.  liO ;  his  ret- 
erence  to  cow-keeper  at  Jamestown, 
186. 

Post-office,  ii.  240. 

Potashes,  i.  2(i2. 

Potato,  i.  98, 194, 197,  2H1,  337 ;  il.  200. 

Potomac,  Creek, ii.SSO;  Indians,!.  140, 
144 ;  River.  38,  83,  93, 103,  IW,  100, 
319, 387 ;  scarcity  of  shipping  ln,44T ; 
ii.  341,  346,  622,  521,  040,  544;  Ar- 
Koll's  expedition  to.  1613.  437, 

Pott,  Francis,  i.  000;  John.  074;  iL4a. 

Potter,  Jolin  de,  U.  311. 

Ponltr)-,  i.  202:  U.  199.  Bee  Chickens 
and  Pullets. 

Powder,  11, 193. 

Powell,  ii.  31. 

Powhatan  Confederacy.  1. 140, 142, 144. 

Powhatan,  Falls  of,  i.  109;  Newport's 
expedilioD  to,  28,  29;  distance  of 
South  Sea  from,  30;  country  west 
of,  110.  See  Falls;  also  Powhatan 
Kver. 

Powhatan,  King,  1.  80,  174;  reports 
nearness  of  the  South  Sea,  30 ;  later 
denies  it,  33;  in  commnui cation  with 
tribea  in  Southwest  and  Northeast. 
34;  his  coronation,  CG:  league  of 
friendship  with  tho  English,  38  ;  his 
pillow  made  of  leather.  14T ;  his  hos- 
pitality to  the  English  visitors  to 
Werowocomoco  in  1600,  179,  ISO; 
Hamor's  visit  to,  ISO;  his  dress, 
182;  his  wives,  how  tboy  ware 
dressed,  184;  sends  men  to  teach 
the  English  the  proper  manner  of 
planting  maize,  IDS;  offers  Nevport 
awholeklD^'dom,4S9. 

Powhatan  River,  1.  6G,  62,  83,  T9,  91, 
100,  lOa-105,  107,  129,  164,  165, 
178,  198;  metala  in  country  along. 
16 ;  West  seated  at  the  Falls  nf,  IS : 
route  to  the  East  Indies  by  way  ol 
the.  23 ;  the  tribe  near  its  mouth. "' 
Newport's  expedition  to  the  Falls, 
2S;  dilfereQt  routes  to   the  South 


Sea  from  the  Powhatan,  32;  the 
valley  of,  comparatively  thickly  iD- 
habited  by  Indians,  72;  fertility  of 
Its  valley,  79;  chestnut  trees  near 
Falls  of,  93 ;  marnbes  in  the  valley 
of.  110;  oyster  rocks  in,  113;  bod  of, 
covered  with  shells  at  Wyanoke, 
114;  blackbirds  and  turkeys  ob- 
served along,  Il'i;  Indian  tribes 
dwelling  in  valley  of,  140,  144;  an 
Indian  field  of  maize  In  valley  of, 
1B3;  Opechanoauough's residence  on 
the,  157;  tribes  on  the,  ISO;  a  very 
old  Indian  observed  at  Pnmunkey 
on,  186 ;  Jamestown  founded  on,  169 ; 
enormous  trees  growing  in  valley  of, 
19G;  explored  by  Dale,  208;  paling 
from  Appomattox  to,  210;  lands  re- 
served for  public  uses  situated  on 
northern  side  of,  228;  setllemeutson, 
263;  presence  of  marl  in  valley  of, 
42T;  first  division  ot  lands  along, 
603;  ii.  71,  024;  saw-mills  to  be 
erected  at  the  Palls  of,  430.  See 
James  River. 

Powhatan  Tribe,  i.  141.    See  Indians. 

Preen,  John,  carries  supplies  to  Colony 
in  1628,  ii.  298. 

Prescott,  Edward,  ii.  334,  343 ;  Moses, 


Price,  Daniel,  1.  51;  Jenkins.  )i.  163; 

John,3:;0;  Thomas,  i.  481;  Walt«r, 

ii.  439. 
Prickett.    See  Pirket. 
Princess  Anne  County,  II.  346. 
PrJng.  CapUin.i.  6. 
Printing,  preface,  vll. 
Fritchaid,  John,  personal 
439;  Robert,  43<>; 


«te  of. 


i,  IIM. 


Privy  Council,  i.  348 ;  protests  against 
the  exportation  of  tobacco  to  Hol- 
land, 206 ;  receives  letter  from  Qen- 
eral  Aasembly  about  Tobacco  Con- 
tract. 282  :  petitioned  by  Sir  George 
Yeardley,  283;  Seeks  to  enforce  the 
law  as  to  customs,  2!'l ;  refers  ques- 
tion of  Yeardley's  cattle  to  a  com- 
mittee. 297 ;  authorizes  As-tembly  to 
appoint  commissioners.  390;  refuses 
to  allow  a  cessation,  392;  Informed 
of  the  lawless  course  ot   the  ship 
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TVeomrar,  iL68;  addreuM  a  letter 
to  tbe  City  Companiea  about  the 
Lottery,  2IT ;  requires  a  oontribn- 
tion  by  every  member  ol  the  Com- 
pany towards  the  support  ot  the 
coloniats  Id  Virg;jnia  in  1623,  '  ' 
Captain  Tocber  prutests  to,  against 
tbe  continoBtion  ot  the  Dutch  trade, 
301;  Qoveraor  Harvey  recommends 
to,  the  establishment  ot  a  costom- 
iionae,  302 ;  petitioned  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  a  debt  dne  by  Edmund 
Scarborongh,  ^0;  directs  the  Glov- 
«rDmeat  In  Virginia  to  aid  John 
Woodcock,  365 ;  warned  that  the  peo 
pie  of  Virginia  wonld  in  a  certain 
contingency  manufacture  th«ir  owa 
elothing,  4(j7  ;  approves  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commUsioners  la 

lere  to  continue  the   Capital    at 

Jamestown,  546. 
Processioning,  1.  S43. 
Prodger,  Edward,  1,  SIO. 
Protectorate,  i.  3M;   II.  30,  313,  343, 

005. 
ProQt,  Timothy,  11.  319. 
Providence,  ship,  11.  330- 
Pryor  tobacco,  i.  436. 
Pryor,  William,  1.  44S  ;  11.  89,  1B3. 
PuccooD,  1.  99,  IftB,  261. 
PulletB.ii.  206, 207,210.    See  Chickens 

and  Poultry. 
Pumpkins.  1.  98,  IfTT,  19a,  261 ;  li.  200. 
Purcbaa,  Samuel,  1.  490. 
Pyankltaok  River,  1,  SO,  lOi ;  Indian 

tribes  dwelling  in  valley  ol,  110-144. 
Pyle,  Abrabaiii,ii.  311. 

Qneen's  Creek.  11.  S3, 186,  S13,  S63. 

Quince,  1.  48,  331.  468. 

Qulrank  Mountains,  1.  28. 

Quit-rents,  a  condition  ot  tennre,  1. 
fi66;  payable  to  the  Treasnrer,  GAT, 
S08 ;  Howard  Horsey  petitions  for 
tbe  BeceiTer-aeneralshlp  ot,  S59; 
continued  source  ot  ill  feeling  with 
planters,  560;  payable  in  tobacco, 
560;  attempt  to  make  it  payable  in 
coin,  062:  how  disposed  of,  063. 
See  also  Title  of  Land. 

Qulyough.  1.  S3. 

Qulyougbcobaanock,  i.  141. 


Baocoons,  1. 127, 181, 188. 

Badford,  ii.  420. 

Radish,  i.  261. 

BaiBlns,  1.  42. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Waller,  i.  14.  36;  tenu 
ot  his  letters  patent,  2;  leDds  wl 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  S;  his  (oiei- 
prise  requires  support  ot  many  sd- 
venturers,  12;  lost  colonists  ol,  IT; 
his  pamphlet  on  Dutch  Trade,  57. 

Randolph,  USS.  preface,  ix;  Hemr.i- 
3TI;  11.634;  WUliam,  50,508. 

RansoD,  Robert,  tals  invoice  of  gnxU, 
11.386. 

Bappabannock,  Coonty,  preface,  li; 
prices  of  cattle  In,  1.  3T4i  staecp  in, 
3T7 ;  amount  ot  tobacco  {noduceil  ui. 
Id  1689,  456;  11.  36;  Talue  ol  sUve: 
in,  iS;  runaway  slaves  In,  IIU;  ul. 
verware  ownod  by  ils  eliizens,  173: 
personal  estates  ot  citizens  ol,  2(4: 
value  of  land  In,  253;  trade  of,  willi 
New  York,  315;  with  Barbsdou, 
327;  English  merrhants  tradinK  in. 
334;  Indian  marls  in,  388:  black- 
smiths owning  lands  in,  419;  lifld 
owned  by  coopers  in,  421 ;  also  tar- 
pentecs,  4Z3;  sblp-bmlden  In.  13»: 
owners  of  mills  In,  490;  town  build- 
ing in.  549,  .M3.  556  ;  Indians,  i.  IIS, 
185;  River,  38,  85,  106.  600;  tlsb  In, 
112;  Indian  IribeadwetUnginTillry 
of,140-144;  Smith's  visit lottae.iet: 
scarcity  ot  shipping  in.  417  ;  freight 
rates  in  the  transportation  of  tobsrco 
from,  450  ;  first  settlement  nortb  of, 
492;  11.  80.  341-312,  346,  52£,  SM;  s 
town  to  be  built  on,  640, 544. 

Raspberry,  I.  96, 165. 

RatcllKe.  Edward,  ii.  2T1;  EmsDuel, 
324;  President,!.^. 

Rais,  1.323:  musk,  128. 

Rattlesnakes,  I.  129. 

Read,  Benjamio,  owns  property  in 
England, 11.247;  Plantalinn.KlHWl 
as  tbe  alio  for  a  town,  519. 

Beade,  Abraham,  1.  303 ;  Qeorge,6!9: 
Henrj-,  098. 

Reaphook.  i.  4fH.    See  Hook. 

Receivers,  I.  443. 

Recording  ot  conveyances,  1.  SIO,  SIl. 

Recovery,  ship,  ii.  053. 
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Redbfid.l.  119,  lU. 

Reedy  Bwamp,  i.  431. 

KeevH),  1,  31T,  416,  46a 

Register,  preface,  ii;  i.  33H,  BOi,  628, 
629,617;  jl.  600,  OW. 

Belje,  Tliomu,  1.  441. 

Renters,  i.  21T.    See  Leases. 

Residences. i.  ^3;  tortified  after  mss- 
■acre,^74:  11.134;  woodeo,  146;  cost 
of  buildiDg  In  Virgiais,  150;  Uie 
Great  House,  IBl;  a  typical  dwell- 
ing. 191.  152;  partitions  In,  15T; 
Burronndings  of,  Ilil ;  valoe  of  fur- 
niture In  different  rooms,  IfS6 ;  char- 
acter at  tamiture  in  the  variona 
apartments,  ITT ;  cost  ot,  bi 


's  soldiei 


0,546; 


English   taste    of   immigrai 
ticularly  observable  in,  B74. 

Rewcastle,  Henry,  ii.  33. 

Rhode  Island,  wool  a  standard  ot  value 
In,  ii.  521. 

Mce,  1.  200,  337.  4G7. 

Rice.  John.  I.  44H ;  WUllam,  11.  419. 

Richard  the  Second,  I.  346. 

Richards,  I.  464 ;  il.  31T,  333,  33(. 

Richardson,  Judge,  portrait  of.  ii.  1T4, 

Richmond.  County,  poor  of,  ii.  25T; 
City,  1. 192. 

RIgby,  Peter,  i.  Ml. 

Rives,  William  Cabell,  preface,  id. 

Roanoke,  I.  1,  2*;,  IT,  64,  S8.  IfU,  16T, 
1H6;  River,  611;  Money,  11.  lir>, 
620. 

Robert,  Benjamin,  ii.  479;  John.  140. 

Robins,  Edward,  1.  SSO;  John,  ii.  15. 

Hoblnaon,  Conway,  preface,  Ix ;  Chris- 
topher, il.  92,  S.'W;  Henry,  1.  603; 
William,  11.  652,  609. 

Boby,  Peter,  1.  4*3. 

Rochdale  Hundred,  1.  210. 

Rogers.  Alice,  il.l.'i;  Mary,  133;  Noith, 
473;  Samnel,  I.  6i»;  Professor  Tho- 
rnli),  ii.  22S. 

RolIe.John. 1.217;  first  to  expeiiment 
iu  planting  tobacco,  211.  212;  refers 
to  produc;tlon  of  English  grain  in. 
238 ;  complains  nt  wan  t  of  mechanics, 
2.'M);  estimates  the  production  to  the 
man,  2^)2;  observes  martin  the  Pow- 
hatan Valley,  427;  his  reference  to 
the  Magazine,  ii,  281;   bis  experi- 


ment with  tobacco,  SS6;   Thomu, 

1.611. 
Rolling  bonoea,  i.  306,  440. 
Rome,  i.  310. 
Rose,  1.  146. 
Rose,  ship,  ii.  320. 
Roseglll,  ii.  156. 
Rosemary,  i.  332. 
Rosin,  L  41,  46.  48. 
RoBsingham,  i.  26T,  297. 
Rotterdam,  ii.  307. 
Rowland,  Kate  Hason,  preface,  z. 
Rowsley,  WiUiam,  1. 136. 
Rowzie,  Edward,  II.  1,  2. 
Hoyal  African  Company,  ii.  TT,  78,  80, 

82,  81,  24(1. 
Royal  Oak,  ship,  i.  368. 
Rojall,  Henry.  II.  196,  560. 
Ruddle,  Robert,  ii.  334. 
Ruffle,  Edmund.  1.  427. 


1,  215.  3 


Rum, 

Rusaell.  Mr.,  bis  Scheme  for  making 

wine  from  sassafras,  it.  212;  John, 

1.372. 
Russia,!.  22,  41,  42.  4(1,49,  6!),  393. 
Russia  Company.  Frohisher  obtains  a 

sela  to  discover  Northwest  Passage. 
24 ;  Interested  in  the  discovery  of 
the  South  Sea  by  Newiwrt ,  36 ;  prin- 
cipal agent  in  supplying  England 
with  onval  stores,  42;  expends 
£M),000  in  promoting  Its  trade,  53; 
its  character,  (19;  cooHUlts  with  Lord 
Cnlpeper  about  Russia  as  a  tobacco 
markel,  404. 
Rutland  County,  i.  578. 

Sack,  il.  216,  316.  231,  263. 

Saddles,  11.  239.  340. 

Sadler,  John,  1.  412:  ii.  328. 

Saffin.  John,  11. 319, 320 ;  Thomas.  479. 

S^e,  i.  332. 

Sailors,  f.  444;   number  engaged   in 

Virginian  carrying  trade.  In  16.16, 

311 ;  English  bottoms  navigated  by 

Dutch,  STiH.    See  Seamen. 
Sakers,  John,  i.  334. 
Saltaburv,  Earl  of,  i.  16,  63, 129, 156, 

208,  5<rjl  ii.  268,271. 
8all«.  I.  tI25. 
Bailey,  Thomas.  Ii.  421. 
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Salt,  i.  16T,  2ri2;  tbe  ntUmpt  to  pro- 
dace,  ill  Itilti,  ii.  iiKS;  moDutaclDre 
of,  slopped  during  time  of  ArguU, 
181;  spots  selected  lur  its  maDii- 
tactnre  by  Jotin  Pory  in  lUSl,  484; 
General  Court  adopts  order  for  maa- 
Dfacture  of,  in  1630,  186;  William 
Cappa  «eat  to  Colony  la  lti2T  to  try 
an  exporinieat  iu  tbe  manufacture 
of  liaysall,486;  Mr.  Dav  in  rewarded 
tor  production  of.  480;  alsoColuoel 
Edmund  Scarborough,  48a,  486;  large 
quau lilies  imported,  1H6. 

Sanderson,  Ii:dward,  ii.  379. 

San  Domingo,  Ii.  58, 

Sands,  Thomas,  ii.  347. 

Sandy  Point,  Ii.  MB. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  saggests  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  i.  2S5; 
proposition  by,  to  Import  beifers  Inln 
Virginia, 24T ;  hlscommenton  power 
of  the  kine  to  divert  all  tobaceo  to 
Virginia,  268;  moves  for  appoinl- 
ment  of  a  ctiramitlee  whose  duty 
shoald  be  to  obtain  yoaths  depend- 
ent upon  the  parish  for  shipment  to 
Virginia,  593;  Ii.  68,428;  calcuiates 
cost  of  iron  works,  448;  George, 
wishes  to  make  a  search  far  South 
Sea,  i,  39;  seeks  to  revive  silk  cul- 
ture after  massacre  of  1632,  242, 213; 
also  to  promote  culture  ol  grape 
after  the  massacre,  246;  explains 
the  supremacy  of  tobacco  as  a  prod- 
uct of  Virginia,  2r>5 ;  denies  intention 
of  planters  to  withdraw  to  the  East- 
ern Shore,  273 :  11. 48, 147, 148 ;  refers 
to  effects  of  the  high  rate  of  wages 
in  Virginia,  41.'i;  shipwrights  com- 
'  mitted  tn  care  of,428;  writes  to  John 
Ferrer,  131 ;  takes  charge  of  glass 
works,  442;  his  opinion  of  the  Ital- 
ian glsAs  makers,  44;< :  hia  account 
of  the  Falling  Creek  site  fur  iron 
mannfarlnre,  448. 

Sargent,  William,  ii.  112. 

Sassafras,  I.  48,  92,  211,  33B,  261. 


Savor 


i,  2B1 
\;  Duke  of.  ii,  66. 
Saw-mllU.  ii.  430,  «1.    Si 

Scarborough,   Edmund, 


609 ;  owns  an  interMt  in  a  ship,  448; 
Surveyor-Generalol  the  Colony, -135; 
ii.  TG,  Wl,  331 ;  owns  a  uiali-honse, 
313;  baa  nice  aboemakers  iu  his  ser- 
vice,476;  rewarded  for  manulacture 
of  salt,  483,  4S6;  a  reprcaentative 
man  of  Ihe  seventeenth  ™nlnr7,."iT6; 
Henry,ii.334;  Littleton,  i.  609;  Ma- 
tilda, i.  fiOy;  ii,  7ti,  78;  Tabiths, 
1,609;  ii.TG. 

Schools,  a  free  school  eatablisbed  in 
Charles  Cily  County,  ii.  403. 

Schouldhoven,  ii.  'J92, 

Schut,  Cornelius,  il.  311. 


Scot. 


I,  l.tX 


Scotland,  i.  611 ; 

Scott,  Nicholas,  1. 148;  Robert,  ii.  2ir7. 

ScrapcB,  William,  ii.  3W«. 

Seaborne,  Isaac,  II.  439. 

Seabrel,  1.  376 ;  owns  bee-blves,  U.  301. 

Seals,  ccinnial,  i.  319. 

Seamen,  wages  of  those  sailing  from 
West  Indies,  11. 326 ;  also  of  those  en- 
gaged in  Virginian  traile,  347 ;  unre- 
tiabilily  of,  348.    See  Sailors. 

Seasoning,  II.  S9;  negroes  not  tobject 
to,  107. 

Seaweli,  Henry,  ii.  3D9. 

Secretary  of  the  Colony,  I.  229. 

Sedgwick.  Willlaia,  il.  493. 

Segar,  Oliver,  i.  421. 

Senior,  ii.  441. 

Sergeant,  Peter,  Ii,  320, 

Servants,  were  not  meoiab;  whlt«i 
bound  to  service  by  indenture,  or 
otherwise,  for  prescribed  time,  1.371; 
term  not  confined  to  laborerg,  arti- 
sans, and  mechanics,  bnt  included 
apprentices  seeking  knowledge  of 
learned  profeHslona;  example,  574; 
nor  were  tbey  necessarily  of  homblt 
origin.  371;  in  seventeenth  century, 
two  powerful  influences  to  increase 
the  number  of,  in  Colony,  one  la 
England  and  the  other  in  Virginii. 
Sir,-  whattheywere;  tirst,  iheora- 
dltion  in  England  of  the  poor  uit 
laboring  population,  576-084;  and 
second,  the  advantagos  of  Virginia 
and  the  demand  for  labor  there, 
S»l-ri87;  until  1611!,  belonged  to  the 
Company ;    arrivals     at     different 
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daUe;  none  set  free  nntll  tbe 
departure  o(  Dale,  then  this  privi- 
lege granted  by  Yeardlej  Co  a  (ew, 
BST;  Argoll  granted  it  to  some 
made  them  paji  an  extraordinary 
price,  aHS;  exact  character  of  in- 
dentures before  Yeardley  not  a 
tained,  but  no  doubt  contained  the 
ordinary  English  covenants;  private 
persona  and  Hundreds  imported  ser- 
vants in  1619, 588 ;  many  introduced, 
588,  589;  In  1619.  the  Company,  in 
order  to  promote  the  culture  of 
other  products  than  tobacco,  offered 
to  pay  lor  theae  products  in, 
criminals  and  dissolute  persons  of 
both  sexes  going  over  as,  683 
first  all  persons  sent  to  Colony 
were  to  be  of  good  character,  690; 
in  1609  the  Company  rejected  the 
offers  of  the  Privy  Council,  690-692 ; 
tbe  Privy  Council,  Mayor  of  Lou- 
don, the  King  and  Dale  in  favor 
of  relaxing  the  policy  Id  regard 
to  character  of  persona  Beat  i 
as,  592,  693;  in  1619  a  number  of 
youths  were  seut  over,  KtS;  what 
the  Company  bound  Itself  to  do  for 
the  yonths  sent  to  Colony  by  city  of 
London,  B94;  chnrge  for  trauspor- 
tatioD  reduced,  591;  cost,  in  1631, 
of  sending  a  boy  to  Colony,  096; 
introduction  of  youug  persons 
vored,  596;  in  1621,  Company  ^ 
ing  to  accept  poor  men  and  won 
approved  by  Parliament;  bnt  this 
source  ol  supply  was  small, 
precautions  of  Company  as  to  char- 
acter of  emigrants,  59T ;  crime 
of  the  convicts  sent  over,  597 
699;  contention  between  the  Cnni 
pany  and  tbe  King  aliout  sendin 
dissolute  persons  to  Colony,  H'.hl 
numbers  and  ages  of,  by  census  « 
1621-1626,  600,  001 ;  even  after  dissc 
lution  of  Company,  pnblic  officers  op- 
posed to  lutrodnctlou  of  criminals, 
illustration,  601;  criminals  iatro- 
duced  after  dissolution ,  we  re  brought 
over  by  merchants  and  others  us  or- 
dinary servants,  instances,  603;  dis- 
position of  Euglisb  autliorities  to 


send  criminals  to  Virginia  arose 
from  the  severity  of  En^ish  penal 
code,  603,  6M;  extenuating  circum- 
stances and  small  offences,  604; 
after  Restoration,  number  of  crimi- 
nals among,  greater,  601,  GOS  ;  Crom- 
well's banished  soldiers  compelled 
to  act  as,  and  rebelled,  tiOS ;  in  1667, 
earnest  opposition  to  "Jail-birds"; 
General  Court  In  1670  prohibited 
introduction  of  Euglish  felons,  606; 
English  authorities  confirmed  ac- 
tion of  General  Court,  606;  proo- 
lamatioD  of  General  Court,  how 
enforced,  606, f>07  ;  opposition  tOCOU- 
vicla;  gratitude  to  Arlington,  607; 
In  1682,  Commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  required  security  of 
transported  felons;  Its  effect,  607; 
larger  number  of  those  imported, 
after  having  been  guilty  of  offences 
in  England,  had  only  taken  part  in 
rebellious  movements,  instances, 
608,  609;  number  of  Irish  and 
Scotch.  609;  whole  number  In 
16T1,  six  thousand,  and  not  many 
politii^ai  offenders  among  them,  610; 
in  1078,  Scotch  rebels  shipped  to 
America,  611;  in  1685,  English 
rebels  sent  to  Virginia,  611;  pref- 
erence for  youths  cootluued  after 
Company  dissolved,  and  the  de- 
mand during  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury, 612;  how  their  youthfulnesg 
revealed,  612.  613;  obtained  in  Loo- 
don  and  Bristol  by  felonlona  means, 
iustanccB,  613,  614;  legal  proceed- 
ings against  shipmasters  aud  others 
on  account  of  persons  inveigle<t  on 
bpard  vessels,  example,  614;  spirit- 
ing away,  lilS;  in  1664,  Committee 
for  Foreign  Plantations  had  to  inter- 
pose, 616 ;  ID  1661.  English  merchants 
'  tonk  an  active  part  against  spiriting 
away,  616;  what  the  Committee  who 
badcliargeoE  Colony  did  ;  a  Register 
appointed,  bis  duties  and  powers.  617, 
618;  not  entirely  effective,  618;  in 
1670,  other  strict  measures  were 
adopted,  618;  severe  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  stop  spiriting  away; 
ten  years  later,  10,000  persons  were 
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ananallj'  gpttit^d  trom  the  Mngdani, 

6IH;  Orderof  Council  Id  16S2;  wbat 
itrequired;  huwitwaa  violated, 618; 
cenfirmed  and  repiibliabed  by  the 
CommiBaionerB  □(  Trade  and  Plau- 
tatloDB,  <iig;  not  b11  obtalaed  liy 
imliLivful  and  foul  methods;  many 
supplied  b;  agents  of  high  charscCec 
In  London,  Bristol,  Weymouth, Dart- 
mouth, Hull,  Biddeford,  Barnsta- 
ple, and  Southampton;  what  they 
did,  620;  however  procured,  were 
shipped  aa  mere  merchandise  and 
to  be  exchanged  (or  tobacco,  fSO; 
desired  by  ahippere  from  England, 
B8  they  helped  to  pay  eipenses  of 
outward  voyage  and  were  in  such 
demand  in  Colony,  (i22 ;  demand  for 
them  well  sustained  by  neressity  for 
them,li23;  servantssubjectto  priva- 
tion  and  hardship,  on  outward  voy- 
age, and  eiposed  to  pestilenBe; 
crowded  and  poorly  (ed.  626;  epi- 
demic ol  1632;  iDStructioDstoYeard- 
ley  and  directiouB  to  Governor  and 
CouDcil;  presentioent  and  puolsh- 


It  of  0' 


■s  of  V 


SelB.626;  West's  report,  li2U;  In  H>41, 
Berkeley  instructed  lo  enforce  the 
rules  which  provided  fur  the  poorest 
on  shipboard  wholesome  victuals  and 
ample quarl«rs, 627:  ihesamestatu- 
tory  care  for  the  most  indigent  ser- 
vants shown  at  a  later  day,  027 :  on 
ontward  passage  often  treated  bar- 
barously,eiample, 627, (KB;  charges 
for  ooDTeylng  them  to  Virginia  sub- 
slantially  the  same  througb^iut  sev- 
enteenth century;  figures  given. C29; 
cost  of  transporting;  Bullock  de- 
clares that  the  expense  of  living 
until  vessel  salleil  had  to  be  added. 
HSO ;  articles  to  be  furnished  accord- 
ing lo  indentures,  (i-'K);  taited  by 
Assembly  on  arriving  at  Old  Point ; 
afterwards  more  heavily  taxed  if  of 
alien  liirth,  <wl] ;  penallies  against 
forestallingthe  market  did  not  apply 
to  them,  6ai ;  when  they  gave  own- 
ers of  vessels  the  right  to  dispose  of 
their  labor  to  pay  for  their  passage 
frequenily  the  charge  was  advanced, 


and  often  gross  eitorUon  was  pnx- 
tised,  which,  though  compUioed  ol, 
waenever  remedied, 631;  the  Statmt 
of  1(H2  required  maslers  of  vcshU 
not  lo  sell  any  goods  until  they  ar- 
rived at  JameslowQ  and  had  been 
there  twenty-four  hours;  this  Acl 
WHS  repealed  and  did  not  inclnde 
Eastern  Shore  or  York  River;  ser- 
vants to  be  landed  along  with  onli- 
nary  merL^iandise,  ti32 ;  in  assigning 
them  to  the  planters,  the  terms  of 
their  iudeutares  had  to  be  followed; 
if  no  indenturea,  they  coold  be  sokl 
ouly  for  the  period  laid  down  by  the 
custom  of  Virginia,  633;  where  tht^ 
were  lauded ;  how  disposed  of  when 
they  were  consigned  under  indent- 
ure to  planters  named  in  bills  of 
lading  and  in  other  cases,  633;  not 
allowed  to  break  th< 
by  binding  tbemselve 
party;  compelled  to  a 
agreed  terms  in  soccession,  tt9l; 
the  Indentaie,  its  proTiaions,  ii.  1; 
the  custom  when  there  were  no 
indentures,  3,  4;  all  servants,  alien 
or  English,  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  4;  the  rights  which  they 
could  claim,  5;  (nod,  6;  elatbing. 
8;  protection  afforded  them  bylaw 
In  oaseof  bad  treatment.  10-13;  Iheir 
moral  improvement,  14;  duties  of 
women  servants,  15;  character  of 
servants'  work,  l.i,  16;  offence  of 
running  away  and  its  punisbmeni, 
10-29;  conspiracies,  ""     " 


identurei 
both  tbB 


I,  31;    ■ 


Jby. 


32;  stealing,  Xi;  seioal  relations. 
34-3T;  bastards  by  negroM,  3T; 
secret  marriages,  37;  funerals,  38; 
status  in  citizenship,  39;  rigbts  dd 
expiration  ot  lerm,  40-44:  appren- 
tices, 41-13;  prosperity  ot;  alter 
close  o(  term,  44-IC;  members  ol 
Assembly,  44;  overseers,  47;  how 
wages  ot,  could  be  invested,  SO;  (^ 
portunities  open  to  women  imported 
from  England,  51 ;  persons  con- 
demned to  service  for  stealing, SI; 
value  in  money  sterling  of,  SI,  SS; 
negro   servautB,  62 ^   Turkish,   6i; 
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Algerian,  M;  IndUn,  64-66;  where 
landed  under  Act  of  Cohabitation, 
16H0.  549;  character  ol  indented 
serrlce,  569,  B70. 

Bewell,  Katharine,  U.  S3. 

Sharpe,  Robert,  it.  152;  Samnel,  <ll; 
Thomas,  i-  429. 

Sheep,  the  first  Introdnced,  1.  203; 
number  in  Colon;  in  162T,  2t)8; 
nnmber  In  1649,  331);  tew  at  first 
in  Colony,  3T6;  not  until  1U90  did 
they  become  numerous  In  Virginia, 
Ul;  owners  at,  abont  1690,  482; 
nnmber  diminiehed  by  wolves,  483; 
no  effort  made  to  protect  them  in 
winter,  484;  price  of  wool,  484.  4SB; 
no  sheep  in  aboriginal  Vlrgiitla,  U. 
460. 

Sheepehead,  1. 113. 

Sheers,  William,  ii.  328. 

Sheffield,  1.682. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  1. 12S. 

Shepherd,  Captain,  ii.  436. 

Sheppard.  John,  U.  311;  Robert,  96; 
Thomas,  i.  D22. 

Sheriffij,  i.  U8. 

Sherrj,  ii.  216-231. 

Sherry,  John,  il.  3*6. 

Sherwood,  ii.  553. 

Shingles,  ii.  169. 

Ships,  i.  61,  446 
Virginia  expected  to  increase  the 
nnmber  o(  English,  8,  56;  fine  tim- 
ber in  Vii^nia  tor  building,  85; 
those  sailing  In  convoy  In  Novem- 
ber, 1689, 385 ;  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing England,  622;  the  route  of,  to 
Vlrginla.62:<.624;  lime  taken  in  pass- 
ing from  England  to  Virginia,  624; 
discomfort  of  voyage  to  Virginia, 
626-63T;  charges  for  ocean  passage, 
629;  furnished  with  cannon,  ii.  345, 
346;  when  first  built  in  Virginia. 
426;  ship  built  at  Point  Comfort, 
1613,  42T ;  barhs.  pinnaces,  and  row- 
boata  numerous  In  1660,  432;  ei- 
emptlon  allowed  to  ship  owners 
residing  in  Virginia,  4.13.  4-'H;  own- 
era  of,  if  Virginians.  relieTed  of  all 
duties  except  those  of  clearing,  436. 

Ship-building,  ii.  426-43il;  cost  of  cer- 
tain parts  □raslaop,41T;  Wrights,  428. 
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bouse,  il.  18t. 

Shirley,  Hundred,  i.  216,  217,  2T1; 
Island,  305,  319. 

Shirts,  ii.  190. 

Shoes,  ii.  193,  340,  343,  360,  376,  3T6. 

Shoemakers,  11.  401 ;  not  among  arti- 
ficers Imported  in  1609,474;  adver- 
tised for  by  Company  in  1611,475; 
Samuel  Hathews  employed  eight, 
476;  number  of,  held  as  servants 
by  leading  planters,  476,  477;  im- 
ported from  England ,  477 ;  contracts 
between  planters  and,  478  ;  owners 
of  landed  property,  479 ;  subject  to 
strict  statutory  regulations,  479;  the 
Act  prohlbltiijg  exportation  of  hides 
intended  to  aid,  480. 

Shovel,  i.  200,  201,  233,  339. 

Sibsey,  John,  i.  372;  ii.  1ST,  250; 
Thomas,  173. 

Sicily,  i.  310. 

Sickles,  1.  237,  464. 

Silk,  i.  42,  61,  62,  91,  219,  241,  461; 
first  essay  in  culture  ol,  msjle  In 
time  of  Smith,  240 ;  King  James'  in- 
terest in,  240;  every  planter  obliged 
to  set  out  six  mulberry  trees,  241; 
copies  of  treatises  on  culture  of.  For^ 
warded  to  Virginia,  241 ;  silk-worm 
seed  imported  from  Valencia,  243 ; 
massacre  of  1622  puts  an  end  to  cul- 
ture of,  242 ;  effort  to  revive,  after 
massacre.  243  ;  interest  in  culture  of, 
revives  in  1638,  328 ;  culture  of,  ex- 
pected in  1649  to  supersede  tobacco, 
33B  ;  marked  progress  In  culture  of, 
about  1654,  365 ;  experiments  of  Ed- 
ward Dlgges  In  culture  of,  366 ;  in- 
terest felt  in,  by  the  Ferrers,  366, 
367  ;  rewards  offered  for  production 
of,  by  the  Assembly,  368,  369;  ex- 
traordinary amouut  ol  atleution 
paid  to,  abont  1661.  396;  rewards 
for  culture  of,  397;  Berkeley  setldB 
the  King  a  gilt  ol,  399;  number  of 
mnllmrry  trees  planted  by  Major 
Thomas  Walker  in  1660.  399;  the 
Assembly  revives  the  premium  for 
sllk-maklng,  400. 

Silk-grass,  i.  219,  234,  262,  467. 
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Bilks,  ii.  18T,  IM. 

SiWer.    See  HetalB. 

Silver  FalcoD,  ship,  il.  2B4. 

Sllveranitb,  blaeksmith  sometimes 
pertormed  tbe  work  of,  U.  418. 

Silverware,  ii.  ITO-lTl. 

Slmpaon,  Samuel,  il.  83;  William, 4T4, 
S9S, 

Skllderman,  Hennao,  ii.474. 

Skios.    See  Hides. 

Slader,  Matben,  hla  wager  with  a 
t^lor,  ii.  4T3. 

Slaves,  first  Introduction  of,  into  Vir- 
ginia, i,  227  ;  brought  in  by  Captain 
Qtej,  29G;  number  in  Virginia  in 
164U,  33G;  their  relative  numerical 
proportion  \,o  aervants,  ST2,  ST3; 
U.  66;  advantages  of,  as  compared 
with  servants,  6S :  cheapness  of  their 
labor,  60;  first  landing  of,  65;  in- 
crease in  number,  TO^  dlstribuEion 
of,  in  1C35,  72;  number  brought  in 
by  Captain  Grey,  73;  first  charter- 
ing of  Slave  Company,  73;  number 
imporled  by  individual  planters,  IS  ; 
Soyal  African  Company,  77;  slave 
popniation,  77;  number  imported 
■'  annnally  abont  1679,  79;  uiuaber 
brougbt  in  by  New  England  sblps, 
81;  slave-ships,  82,  S3;  the  slave- 
sbip  Society  lands  negroes  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  89;  African  bead 
/  rights  ID  patent  books,  1690,  85; 
native  slaves,  88;  values  ot,  88-93; 
daCy  on,  93;  Christianizing,  i)3;  bap- 
Uamof,  in  Virginia, 95;  first  dispute 
as  to  ownership  in,  98;  regarded 
as  personalty,  99;  female,  taxed, 
103;  taxation  of,  100,  104;  duties 
of,  in  the  field ,  IW.  105 ;  slave  quarter, 
106;  clothing,  107;  Dot  permt  tied  to 
hold  properly,  107;  suicide  among, 

'  108;  population  of,  in  1700,  108; 
seiuat  relations  with  whites,  109- 
113;  marriages  among,  113;  ruD- 
uiDg  away,  113,  114;  discontent 
kmoDg,  119  ;  number  at  large  about 
1690,  117;  certificate  allowing,  to 
leave  master's  plantation.  118;  in- 
snrrectlons  among,  118 :  murder  and 
other  crimes  by,  llU-121;  emanci- 
pated, 122-125;  required  io  be  sent 


out  of  country,  128;  Indian,  129,130; 
DegroBB  imported  from  Barbtdow, 
Sa,  325;  the  African,  inlerinr  ia 
mechanical  skill,  405 ;  where  ItadH 
under  Cohabitation  Act  of  18BD, 
640;  extension  ot  tobacco  cullon 
strengthened  African  slavery,  Si2 ; 
Inflnance  of  slavery  in  seventMOtk 
century,  572,  673. 

Smalridge,  Elizabeth,  I.  614. 

Smith,  Bryan,  ii.  90;  Edirard,  SOS; 
Henry,  i.  377;  Humphrey,  ii.  Ul; 
John",  ot  Middlesex,  «9,  B6S;  Joliii. 
of  Nebley,  212 ;  ,Iohn,  of  New  York, 
■316;  Joseph,  474;  Lawrence,  i.  iM; 
Nicholas,  ii,  10;  Peter,593;  Robert, 
I.  307,  377;  Koger,  600;  ii.  531; 
Thomas,  421;  Samoel,  1.  497;  Wi- 
liam,  ii.  473. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  his  antbority 
paramount  before  arrival  of  Del*. 
ware,i.l8;   alone,  of  the  pcominent 

-  leaders,  had  a  proper  cooceptiOD 
of    the   true    wealth    of  Vlrpnia. 

,  20 ;  condemns  the  seanai  for  tbe 
South  Sea,  20;  his  principles  (or 
promoting  the  safety  and  pmeperilj 
of  Virginia,  21;  bis  suggestion  to 
Henry  Hudson,  25;  his  repoTis,  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians,  enconiagt 
the  notioD  as  to  the  Dearness  tn  Vli- 

^  ginia  of  the  South  Sea.  29;  adefence 
of  his  character,  3U,  31 ;  viwls  Pow- 
batan,  33 ;  deprecates  expedition  into 
Honacan  country,  37 ;  believes  thsl 

"  Colony  should  be  placed  on  a  feo>- 
Ing  of  permanency  before  any  tt- 
tempt  to  make  use  ot  its  nainnl 
products  In  supplying  wants  of  En|^ 
land,  50,  fil ;  his  dascripllun  of  Vir- 
ginia, T4, 76 ;  his  account  of  Virginia 
soil,  79. 80;  Indian  captured  by, !»; 
account  of  Virginia  woods,  Ba: 
his  impression  as  to  eicellenoe  ol 
Virginia  timber,  S7;  remarks  on 
presence  of  the  gooseberry  in  Vi^ 
ginia,  9H;  asserted  that  the  drop- 
ping of  leaves  turned  the  grass  iata 
weeds,  100;  his  first  voyage  In  tlie 
Chesapeake.  107 ;  his  reference  to 
marshes  ot  Virginia.  109,  110;  his 
visit  to  Werowocomooo  in  IGOS,  lU; 
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otMerree  schoola  of  flah  fn  the  Ches- 
^wake,  111,  112;  noDnded  bj  a 
stingray,  113;  kills  nild  lov/l,  110; 
obseiTes  no  dangerous  TeptilM  in 
Virginia,  120;  BndB  Werowocomoco 
(cozen  half  a  mile  fmin  either  ahora, 
131  -.  (Calculates  numbers  ot  Indians  In 
aboriginal  Virginia,  140-lU;  houses 
at  Kecouglitan  when  visited  bj,  145 ; 
declares  that  each  Indian  household 
knew  its  own  fields,  149;  bis  refer- 
ence to  number  uf  ears  on  a  stalk  of 
Indian  com,  l.'i2;  bis  expedition  u[ 
tbe  Chitkahominy,  IW;  reluins  U. 
Jamestown  with  seven  hogsheads 
ot  maize,  156;  his  eiperlence  '  ' 
Indian  conjurers,  IB9, 160 ;  observes 
enormous  pipes  In  possession  nl 
Susqnehannocks,  Vil;  visit  to 
Bappahannock  In  1608,  164;  enter- 
tained by  Indian  women  at  Wero- 
nocomoco  in  liiOS,  ITl;  bis  visit  to 
Opechancanongh,  179;  hia  visit  to 
King  Powhatan,  180;  stops  at  Ke- 
conghtan  and  Is  feasted  by  Iridinns, 
181;  measures  the  calf  of  Che  leg 
of  a  Susquebannock  warrior,  18S; 
his  Indian  guide  on  the  Potomac, 
186;  description  of  site  of  James- 
town, liK);  says  that  no  Ihought 
was  given  to  tobacc-o  at  first,  195; 
guperintetHls  cutters  of  clapboards, 
IDT;  makes  first  successful  attempt 
to  plant  Indian  corn,  108,  190:  no 
ploniih  at  work  previous  to  bis  de- 
parture, 200;  Dale  compared  with, 
220;  mannfacture  of  wine  during 
administration  of,  243;  his  ans 
to  tho  Royal  Commissioners  about 
tobacco,  255;  induces  Powhatan 
grant  lands  to  Captain  West  at  t 
Falls,  489;  character  of  servar 
before  his  departure,  388;  ii.6;  his 
list  uf  articles  to  be  brought  over 
by  the  emigrant,  186;  refers  to  Lon- 
don tradesmen,  21^:  maize  planted 
by,  gathered,  26<.>;  only  one  carpen- 
ter iti  Colony  when  he  withdrew, 
401 ;  manufacture  of  glass  In  time  of 

tention  to  the  adaptability  of  Vir- 
ginia to  iron  manufacture,  415;  also 


of  pipe  atavM  and  elapboards,  492; 
supervises  tbe  erection  of  James- 
town, S26;  size  of  Jameslown  when 
he  left  tbe  Colony,  S2T. 

Smith's  Fort,  selected  as  tbe  site  for 
atown.il.  648;  Hundred,  i.  SOS,  033, 
eST;  Isles,!.  112. 

Smithy,  John,  i.  609. 

Smuggling  on  Eastern  Shore,  U.  329. 
See  Navigation  Acts. 

Smyth,  John,  li.  84,  146, 1T4,  246. 

Smyth,  Sir  Thomas,  1,  225,  2TT,  C92; 
Governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 69;  ships  fn  Virginia  daring 
his  administration,  ii.  427,  430. 

Snaglo,  Henry,  li.  421. 

Bnakes,  I,  129. 

Snipe,  i.  IIG. 

Snow,  i.  131. 

Snow-bird,  i.  119. 

Soap  ashes,  i.  IT,  41,  40,  46,  40,  00. 

Society,  ship,  11.  91. 

Somers,  Sir  George,  1.  129,  136,  202, 
624;  11.  269, 

Somers  Isles,  James  I.  restricts  amonnt 
of  tobacco  to  be  eipotted  from  Vir> 
ginia  and,  264 ;  ship  tobacco  to  Hol- 
land, 1.  267 ;  right  to  bring  tobacco 
into  English  ports  reserved  tp  Vir- 
ginia and,  277;  Its  tobacco  to  be 
conveyed  to  London  alone,  277,  2T9; 
Amis  contract  for  tobacco  of,  281; 
Richard  Norwood  makes  a  survey 
of,  533:  11.  6.'^:  amount  expended  in 
plantation  of  Vl^nia  and.  293;  a 
frigate  belonging  to,  427;  Company, 
i.  69,  265,  599. 

Sora,  i.  116. 

South  America,  trade  with  Virginia, 
II.  329. 

South  Sea,  i.  9-11;  tbe  desire  to  dis- 
cover a  northwest  passage  to,  21, 
22;  the  search  for  It,  22-24;  the 
London  Company  Justified  in  hop- 
ing that  a  rout«  to,  could  he  found 
througb  Virginia,  3t-27;  Newport's 
first  expedition  to  the  Falls  do- 
signed  for  tlie  discovery  of,  28; 
reports  among  Indians  as  to,  29- 
34;  Newport's  expedition  Into  the 
Monacan  country  for  the  discovery 
of,   3:^T;   Smith   opposes   eipedl- 
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tlon,  38;  the  hope  of  flndingft  lODte 
to  the,  lingers  long  tD  Engluid, 
38,  39;  Governor  Berkeley  in  1670 
attempts  to  find  a  passage  to, 
through  Virginia,  40. 

Southampton,  Administration,  ii,  448; 
Hnndred,  i.fiOT;  11.446,448;  Rirer, 
i.  204,  306,  421. 

Southampton,  England,  1.  620;  11.  297. 

Southampton,  Lord,  11.  358;  contrib- 
utes to  expense  of  forwarding  ship- 
wrights to  Virginia,  428. 

Spades,  1.  200,  201,  233,  339, 463. 

Spain,  i.  42-44,  47,  49,  61,  66,  93,  219, 
2«,  244;  11.613. 

SpaniMdt,  i.  13,  48,  61-66, 186, 196;  it. 
67. 

Spanish,  Main,!.  13,88,623;  11.64,66, 
69;  Muue;,  li.  602,  614,  BIO;  To- 
bacoo,  1.  267,  281,  293,  2M,  303,  326, 
363,365. 

Sparks,  11.  ISl,  160. 

Speke,  i.  72. 

Spelman,  Henry,  1.  t02,  140,  U2;  re- 
fers lo  variety  of  birds  in  Virginia, 
123;  describes  Indian  manner  of 
eating,  174. 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  11.  110; 
George,  gift  to  the  poor,  267;  Rob- 
ert, 140;  William,  1.  213,  227. 

Spencer,  Nicholas,  1.  679;  refers  to 
the  soils  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac, 84 ;  also  to  the  freezing  over 
of  the  Potomac,  131 ;  writes  to  Lord 
Coventry  about  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  tbe  Virginia  people  In 
1681,  402;  comments  on  thecontent- 
ment  of  the  Virginians  in  1684,  407; 
owns  property  in  England,  11.  247; 
ascribes  failure  of  town  building  to 
number  of  towns  projected,  694; 
deprecates  attempt  to  build  too 
many  towns,  .'>.56. 

Spices,  1.  42,  61.  339;  li.  274,  296. 

BplUman,  Thomas,  ii.  16. 

Spinners,  i.  64. 

Spirits,  ii.    See  Wines. 

Spiriting  away,  I.  813-«16. 

Spltal fields,  i.  Z40. 

Spoons,  1. 339.    See  Silverware. 

SpoMwood,aorernor,  1.40,431:  il.62, 
143. 


Spratt,  Henry,  11.  328;  his  rilverware, 
173 ;  his  wool  cards,  468 ;  owns  miUi, 
488;  buys  a  lot  in  Norfolk  town, 

562. 

Springs,  1. 102, 103, 146 ;  U.  161. 

Squirrels,  1. 127, 181, 183. 

Stafford  Connty,  1.  412 ;  Indian  mm 
in,  11.  388;  town  bnilding  In,  6<S, 
566,699. 

Stafford,  William,  1.  334  ;  11.  24T. 

Stainesmore,  Nathan,  ii.  334. 

Stanard,  William  G.,  I.  263. 

SMnley,  H.  H.,  i.  72. 

Starke,  lUchard,  his  silverware,  11. 172. 

8tartey,Petec,1.4H;  Richard, U. 334. 

Starr,  ship,  1. 90. 

Starrmao,  Cornelius,  11. 309. 

State  House,  11, 403 ;  erected  at  Jainet- 
town,  634;  rebnilt  after  tbe  bniulBg 
of  Jamestown,  641. 

Steel.  1.  42. 

Steers,  I.  224;  value  of,  about  168t. 
481.    See  Cattle. 

Stegge,  Thomas,  i.  330,  44S;  U.  ^ 
366,380.  ■ 

Stennlck,  Cornelius,  II.  311. 

Stephens,  Richard,  II.  9. 

Stepney,  Parish  of,  i.  424. 

Stevens,  Richard,  11.  631 ;  Robert,  Ul 

Stick  weed,  1. 1G7. 

Stingray,  I.  113. 

Stitb,  John,  1.516. 

Stockholder,  Edward,  i.  600. 

Stockings,  li.  IW,  193. 

Stockton,  Commodore,  1. 82. 

Slonam,  Henry,  li.  473. 

Stone,  CaplAin,  1. 311 ;  11. 324 ;  JaoiH, 
i.338;  Jobs,  11.563. 

Stoodeley,  Daniel,  II.  334. 

Stores,  size  of,  il.  381;  enumeratlMiof 
contents  in  special  instances, 3B!-3Ki. 

Storm,  tbe  ereat,  of  1667, 1.  3!I6.  396. 

Stracbey,  William,  i.  IB,  84,  88,  113. 
121,  122,  143;  gives  reasons  for  col- 
onlzatioDof  Virginia,  10;  biscalcn- 
latjon  as  to  number  of  Indiins  in 
aboriginal  Virginia,  142-144;  it- 
scribes  Kecougbtan  Indians  as  *d- 
mirable  husbandmen,  I6>i;  deseribat 
apparel  of  an  Indian  priacess,  l«2: 
bis  account  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
Indians,  212. 
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Strawbemea,  i.  ST,  l«t. 

StriblJDg,  ChriBtopber,  ii.  439. 

Stringer,  Jobn,  a  ireavi^r,  li.  4T0. 

Strowdei.  Williiim,  «.  4S0. 

Studley,  Tbonuu,  II.  263. 

Sturgeon,  1. 112,  W2. 

Stasvea&at,  I.  361,  369 ;  II.  78, 310, 314, 

31S,  324. 
3t,  Albana,  Earl  of,  1. 667. 
St.  Cbrlatopber,  1. 321. 
St.  John's  Biver,  I.  SI. 
St.  KalbarlDe'g,  1. 614. 
Si.  Valeucia,  1.342. 
Suez  Canal,  1.41. 
Sugar,  I.  81,  93,  2S1,  329,  339;  U.  38, 

Sugar,  maple,  1.  93. 
Sumac,  i.  2li2. 
Siinfluwer,  i.  146,  ISS. 
Surry  Couuty,  preface,  ix ;  sheep  own- 
ers In,  I.  3>T ;  II.  195 ;  value  ot  slaves 
in,  DO;  briek  bouses  la,  140;  to- 
biuxo  of.  to  be  transportAd  to  James- 
Surveyors,  appointed  by  Act  o(  1662; 
duties  and  powers;  what  vestries 
and  wardens  ot  a  church  parish 
could  do,  i.  41S;  In  ltil6,  sent  over 
to  draw  map  ol  lands  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  adventurers  accord- 
ing to  plan  agreed  upon ;  map-mak- 
ers in  Colony  before  this:  Argoll 
probably  brought  over  one;  nego- 
tiations with  Norwood  failed  and 
Claiborne  employed  ;  his  compensa- 
tion and  dntles,  633,  S.t4;  aiirveyor- 
geueral  crealed  after  abolition  of 
Company;  appointed  In  England 
and  Governor  prohibited  from  ap- 
pointing him;  his  duties,  534;  pow- 
ers ot  gnrvcyor-general  conferred 
upon  William  and  Mary  College; 
ttie  college  trustees  In  lim  ap- 
pointed Miles  Cary;  surveyors  to 
pay  college  one-sixth  of  their  fees 
and  to  make  to  it  an  aonoal  report, 
634,  53S ;  In  ltS»>.  Governor  and ! 
Council  petitioned  Board  ot  Trade 
that  surveyor-general  reside  in  Col- 


ony, 63E ;  how  appointed  in  different 
periods  ot  seventeenth  century; 
torm  s  society;  men  ot  high  posi- 
tion, 636;  how  the  surveyor  pro- 
ceeded when  one  wished  to  sne  out 
a  patent;  lands  on  streams  mostly 
taken  and  streams  used  as  bases, 
63T ;  next  survey  on  same  streams, 
B38;  gross  detects  in  first  surveys; 
CO PD pass  at  that  time  untrustworthy 
and  snrveyors  negligent;  instances, 
639;  in  1623-24  differences  as  to 
boundaries;  legislation  to  settle 
tbem ;  resnrveys;  Improvements  on 
aootber's  land,  640,  641;  resnrveys 
under  processioning  law,  544 ;  great 
differences  in  them  and  in  their 
work;  some  drew  plats  without 
having  any  Instrument,  and  sold 
them ;  Assembly  compelled  to  inter- 
pose, 646,  64T;  in  1666,  Assembly 
doubled  their  tees  to  Induce  better 
men  to  become  surveyors;  other 
provisions,  647,  648;  regulations 
regarding,  under  Cohabitation  Act 
of  1680,  i).  649. 

Susan,  ship,  ii.  281. 

Susqnehanuock  Indians,  1. 163, 186. 

Sussex,  Eugland,  i.  428. 

Swain,  Arthur,  i.  2>iS ;  II.  301. 

Swan,  i.  182. 

Swan,  ship,  il.  TO. 

Swann.  Thomas,  1.  636;  buys  a  house 
at  Jamestown,  ii.  .134. 

Swansy,  Edward,  ii.  470. 

Swollen,  i.  i-2,  ;(93. 

Sweet,  Robert,  il.  109. 

Sweet-scented  tobacco,  1.  436-438,  441. 

Tables,  ii.  167;  linen  tor,  ii,  167, 168. 

Tacitus,  I.  71. 

Taillor,  Jobu,  ii.334. 

Tailors,  i.  2IT ;  Indebtedness  of,  il.  4T1 ; 
charges  and  wages,  472,473;  social 
status  of,  473 ;  in  possession  ot  con- 
siderable property.  4T3,  474. 

Talbott,  John,  ii.  HI. 

Taltord,  John,  i.  602. 

Tanners,  i.  217;  il.  401,  406;  not  in- 
cluded in  list  ot  artificers  In  IfiOO, 
474 ;  advertised  for,  by  Company,  in 
1611,476;  Samuel  Alaibews  owns  a 
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tannery.  4T6 ;  an  important  Gla«8  In 
Colouy  after  abolition  of  Company, 
4Tfi;  in  possession  of  consldsrable 
property,  4T8;  metbods  followed  In 
tanning,  479;  Act  interdicting  ex- 
portation of  hides  from  Virginia, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
interest  of  tanners  and  curriers,  480. 

Tapestry,  11.  166. 

Tappahannock,  on  the  Powhatan,  li. 
530. 


ii.  325;  produced  in  time  of  Com- 
pany, 493;  barrels  ot,  enumerated 
in  Inventories  ot  estates  in  Lower 
Nortorfc  County,  4(W;  samples  of, 
shipped  to  England,  494. 

Tarleton.  Stephen,  11. 49. 

TaBSOre,  1.  I'M. 

Tatnall,  Captain,  1.431. 

Taverns,  i<.  204.  230,  22S.  8m  Idjis 
and  Innlieepers. 

Taxation,  I.  388;  tax  on  horses,  376; 
the  dutyot  two  shillii^on  tobacco, 
386;  duty  on  slaves,  ii.  93;  negro 
slaves  regarded  as  personalty  in 
taxation.  99,  100,  104;  fort  duties, 
349-353;  duties  on  skins.  483;  duty 
of  two  pence  on  bogslieads  exported, 
500.    See  Duties. 

Taylor,  John,  1.  154;  11.  334;  Philip, 
334;  WiHiam,81,470. 

Tazewell,  Governor,  I.  638. 

Temperance,  ship.  ii.  338. 

Tenants,  1.  213. 214, 094 ;  imported  Into 
Colony,  230;  terms  of  agreement 
with,  230,  231 ;  their  condition  after 
the  massacre,  2i3;  damage  com- 
mitted by,  418. 

Tenure  In  fee  simple,  i.  221.  227. 

Terra  sigtllala,  i,  47,  4»,  18.1. 

Tliacket,  Edwin  and  John,  11.  658. 

Tbainea,  1.612. 

Thatcher,  .John,  11.323. 

Thomas.  Edwin,  ii.  32fi;  John,  I.  380, 
381,  4HB;  ii.IR3,  327;  Philip,  472. 

Thomas  and  Ann,  ship,  11.  3^. 

Thomas  and  Edward,  ship,  1. 449. 

Thompson,  >[ohn,  II.  317;  Mathew, 
639;  Thomas,  4T4;  William,  1.  418. 

Thoioughgood,  Adam,  I.  483;  number 


ot  goats  owned  by,  299 ;  owns  raw- 
keepers,  2011;  cattle  owned  by,  Sn?; 
number  of  his  horses,  373;  namber 
ot  his  sheep,  377,  482;  came  u>  Col- 
ony as  a  servant,  574 ;  his  residenn, 
ii.  137;  his  land  patents,  232;  s  rep- 
resentative man  ot  the  sevententh 
century,  876. 

Thorpe.  Geoi^e,  11.  212;  KatbMiae, 
314. 

Throckmorton,  John,  I-  59S. 

Tbander,  i.  131, 132. 

Thyme,  i.  251,  332. 

Timber,  i.  4S,  85. 

TICbables,  il.  40 ;  slave,  100, 101, 101. 

Title  to  land,  all  the  soil  ol  Virgin!* 
vested  in  the  King,  who  granled  il 
to  the  London  Company:  righU  of 
the  Indians  not  acknowledged  ex- 
cept In  very  qualified  manner,  1.4n- 
49D;  Oovernor  and  Council  in  Vlr> 
ginia  derived  all  (heir  auiburiiy  u> 
grant  land  from  the  Campanj,  hi  a 
quarter  court,  and  documents  con- 
veying land  had  to  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  be  approved  at  a  quarter 
ipDHed  ol  all  the  membrn 


mutative 


ocage.  the  power  la  coik. 
vey  an  interest  in  it  was,  by  chvtcr 
ol  1606.  in  the  Council,  and  by  [lot 
ol  KiOO,  in  the  Treasurer,  Connril, 
and  Association  ol  Adventurers  in 
England  —  their  powers,  500-MI: 
how  a  grant  ot  land  was  actuilly 
and  completely  made  in  Virpnii, 
602 ;  grounds  upon  which  it  could  'X 
made;  bills  ot  adventure;  loim 
given.  502;  dividends  oxpected.SW; 
first  one  was  to  have  been  in  I61«, 
603;  Argoll'e  interference,  S03,5«; 
the  great  aub-pal«nta,  with  two  ei- 
ceptioDS,  not  granted  until  UilS,«tij. 
606 ;  sub-patenls  obtained  by  private 
societies;  the  earliest,  Martin's ud 
Smith's  Hundreds;  associstiom  t1- 
lowed  to  engross  enormous  bodiescf 
land,  how,  ftOTi;  not  favored  bytbt 
Company,  606;  alter  dissoluiioii  at 
Company  these  a«socUtlons  brob 
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;  lands  belonging  to  some 
auociatioDS  traasferced  wlChout  r 
g>rd  Co  their  uwnerahlp,  and  these 
new  paWntees  were  protected  by 
special  instcuctioDS  from  English 
Goyernment,  in  KhS-IWI  ;  case  ot 
SonChamptoD  Huudred.  50T ;  Mar- 
tin's and  Barclay's  HundredB,  60S; 

meritorious  services,  by  clergy,  ofll- 
core,  physicians,  and  others,  BOBi 
Delaware,  in  IHIO,  received  authority 
to  recompense  services  by  bills  of 
adventure  ;  cases  ot  Newport,  Dale, 
and  Captain  of  Royal  Jamei,  609; 
grants  for  services  liable  to  abuse 
and  guarded  against  by  the  Com- 
pany, S<)9;  but  they  cnntinaed  alter 
tbeir  dissolutiou.  Instances, 
810  I '  grants  for  services  on 
frontiers,  instances,  510,  611  ;  also 
for  manual  services  by  [enaats  i 
servants,  instances,  511 ;  claim 
up  by  some  shareholders  that  the 
cost  of  pmigrants  sent  hylbem,  wl 
died,  or  were  lost  at  sea,  should  I 
borne  by  the  Company  and  paid 
land,  brushed  aside,  612,  M3;  by 
orders  and  constitutions  of  161S, 
every  planter  who  had  come  to  the 
Colony  before  or  during  Dale's  ad- 
ministration entitled  to  100  acres; 
tbiK  allowed  as  late  as  ]<i36,  512; 
third  ground,  the  head  right;  In 
operation  In  11118,  and  bee 
principal  basis  of  title;  wha 
was,  51^-514 ;  right  to  50  acrct 
the  head  right  not  confined 
shareholders;  wise  law  and  why, 
614;  uneasiness  ot  colonislA  as  to 
titles  after  dissolution  of  Company ; 
Yeard  ley's  mission  to  England 
in  1620,  OU  ;  Instructions  in  16.19 
to  Wyatt,  and  to  Berkeley  In  1641, 
in  tavor  of  head  right,  516,  516; 
forms  ot  land  patent  immediately 
after  dissolution  of  Company,  616, 
filT;  head  right,  in  ir>.>-.l,  reserved 
Id  surrender  to  Parliament  and  pro- 
tected by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
alter  Restoration  repeatedly 
firmed  by  Instrnctiona  to  Govemora 


of  Virginia,  616;  head  right  not  so 
inexpensive,  why ;  figures  given, 
61T ;  abused  and  evaded,  iustances; 
yet  In  conformity  with  the  letter  of 
the  law;  frauds  of  ship-masters, 
61S,  B19  ;  ot  sailors,  510-521  ;  many 
patents  to  sea-faring  men,  621;  per- 
versions of  the  head  right  carried  so 
tar  that  the  clerks  of  Secretary  of 
the  Colony  granted  patents  to  all 
who  would  pay  from  one  to  five 
shillings.  624 ;  these  abuses  crept  in 
by  general  consent,  the  reasons, 
624-926;  by  code  of  ITOK,  the  power 
of  purchasing  public  lands  with  coin 
or  tobacco  was  given,  and  the  price 
tor  each  fifty  acres  fixed  at  five 
shillings,  626 ;  haw  obtained  daring 
existence  ot  Company  recapitulated, 
and  how  obtained  after  abolition  ot 
Company  described,  526.  527;  for  a 
long  period  no  limit  to  the  area  one 
individual  could  acquire;  at  first 
plantations  small;  how  and  why 
enlarged  and  many  owned  by  one 
person  ;  protest  of  Governor  and 
Council  unheeded ;  cases  given  of 
sizes  of  tracts,  62T-530;  in  I<i23-IG24 
differences  as  to  boundaries;  legis- 
lation to  settle  them;  where  Im- 
provements had  been  made  on  land 
belonging  to  another;  resnrveys, 
640,  541 ;  law  of  processioning  to 
quiet  titles,  but  did  not  always  do 
so.  examples,  543-545;  after  patent 
obtained,  two  important  conditions 
in  order  to  perfect  a  title,  what  (hey 
were.  553-658;  might  be  suspended 
for  special  reasons,  554;  a  large  area 
of  soil  lapsed  to  the  King  because 
provision  as  to  "seating"  In  three 
years  had  not  been  complied  with; 
to  what  this  applied.  .'if>4;  Issue  of 
second  patents  was  encouraged, 666; 
wben  one  seized  of  land  in  tee 
simple  died  without  heirs  and  intes- 
tate, his  lands  reverted  to  the  King ; 
who  could  now  get  them  and  how. 
0K5;  eacheator  and  what  he  did, 
666,666;  laxness  still  prevailed. 666; 
fine  ol  composition.  5G6;  titles  in- 
volved in  great  confusion :  how  this 
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WM  revMiled  in  a  strlktof;  light, 
S66,  S6T;  In  tbe  Nortbera  Neck  at 
Brat  several  proprietaries,  with  large 
powers  and  privileges ;  aflerwsTtU 
ODe  proprietary,  who  bad  an  agent 
wboconli]  delegate  his  powers ;  quit- 
rents  payable  in  coin  or  tobacco ; 
forfeiture,  SfflSUtt]  head  right  not 
basis  ol  tenure  in  Northern  Neck ; 
there  a  syetein  of  purchase :  scale  of 
prices,  069;  siogle  ownersb  i  pot  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land,  960 ;  larger  quan- 
tity abandoned  there  than  In  other 
parts  of  Colony,  970;  deeds  recorded 
from  an  early  period ;  how  acknowl- 
edged before  estate  could  pass  in 
later  times ;  object,  STl ;  ii.  673, 674. 
Tobacco,  whether  indigeDoiiB  or  not,  i. 
160;  regarded  by  Indians  as  a  spe- 
cial gift  from  Great  Spirit  and  nsed 
by  their  mediclbe  men  and  conjur- 
ers, ISO,  161 :  how  nsed  by  warriors 
and  how  caltivated,  162 ;  cultivation 
commenced  by  Rolfe  in  1612,  210. 
211 ;  foar  years  after  his  experiment 
one  of  the  staple  crops,  and  of  su- 
perior quality,  217;  grown  in  streets 
of  Jamestown,  222;  how  handled, 
202 ;  inspected,  254 ;  the  finest "  long 
sort " ;  the  only  kind  not  prohibited ; 
knowledge  as  to  how  to  handle  it, 
303;  inspection  law  in  1619;  lowest 
grades  destroyed,  303;  qu^lty  im- 
proved by  1(^1  regulations,  30S ; 
proclamation  in  1631;  increasing 
quantity  imported  secretly  from  the 
Brazils  and  Spanish  Provinces  in 
America  because  of  demand  for  the 
highest  grades,  308 ;  principal  rrop 
of  Maryland  also;  Its  cultlvBtion 
In  Virginia  interfered  with  becauae 
the  two  Colonies  were  uuder  differ- 
ent administrations.  318.  319;  labor 
of  one  man  wonld  insure  from  £20 
to  £25  sterling  at  three  pence  a 
pound,  3.37;  Bullock's  hypothetical 
Instance  of  a  new  planter.  312; 
tendency  of  planters  to  run  ahead 
of  demand  in  England,  and  the; 
lacked  a  market  for  the  surplus, 
34fi:  In  1624  introduction  of.  Into 
England   in   foreign    bottoms   pro- 


hibited b;  prodamatfon,  S49;  taied 
10«.  a  hogshead  in  deference  to  Nici- 
gation  Act,  when ;  also  2i.  on  every 
hogshead  exported  from  <]olaiiy, 
without  regard  to  nationality  of 
owner  or  point  of  destination,  3I»; 
Dutch  made  a  profit  on,  at  thrte 
cents  a  pound ;  tbe  removal  of  their 
competition  reduced  its  value,  sod 
by  1697  tliey  were  led  to  produce  it 
in  their  own  territory,  3.Vi;  in  16ii 
one  penny  a  ponnd  imposed  upon  a 
shipment  from  Colony  to  Colonv; 
reshlpping,  350 ;  inferior  lo  Spanish, 
yet  more  popular  in  Euglaoc!  ssd 
Holland,  361 ;  to  be  imported  only 
into  England  or  English  dominioos, 
but  legal  provisions  evaded  ind 
how,  307,  362;  raised  ia  li^glud 
and  sometimes  Hold  tor  Spaniili, 
3S3;  its  cultivation  in  EnEland  pro- 
hibited  under  .lames  I..  CharlfS  I., 
Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  to  proWcl 
revenue,  363;  nite  of  caslcs  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  complaints  of  alap- 
masters,  yet  they  mutilated  hofiv 
beads  and  damaged  tobacco,  SR; 
CCross  weight  of  full  cask  about  4T5 
pouuds,but  often  more,  3S3:  ooneio 
be  planted  after  July  10th  :  strinitHil 
regulations  for  improving  its  qnalitj, 
383,  384 ;  shipped  In  Ititifl  to  Engli^ 
towns;  number  of  veaseU  transport- 
ing it  given,  3M  ;  In  1667,  there  wen 
anchored  in  James  River  eigfalan 
merchantmen  loading  with.  .t&^;  in 
l(iti'2,  petition  from  peiwins  in  Vir)rinii 
and  Maryland  interested  in  tobawn 
trade  to  force  vessels  engaged  in  it  to 
leave  the  two  Colcmies  only  in  mm- 
mer;  denied,  and  again  rcfused.bat 
aubBlantially  granted  when  mr 
broke  out  between  Holland  and 
England,  .18.'^,  386 ;  duly  of  two  ihil- 
lings  a  hogshead  revived  in  1662;  lis 
effects  conaidered ;  how  paid  ind 
secured;  only  one  duty  in  forceaftft 
repealodenBhillings  tax.  except  Ibt 
penny  a  pound  upon  tobacco  con- 
veyed from  Virginia  to  other  Colo- 
nies. 386,  387;  lai^  quantities  M 
16T2  shipped  In  bulk  and  tbe  tu 
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flied  at  the  nt«  of  two  shIlllDgB 
tor  ever?  600  pounds  loose,  3ST; 
from  1655  to  11162,  price  so  low 
that  a  petition  was  offend  to  King 
and  Couucil  to  command  loial  ces- 
sation of  its  culture  la  Vii^nta  and 
Maryland  during  IfitU:  rejected  and 
the  like  not  to  be  repeated,  but 
this  iDtemperate  action  van  recalled, 
380,  390;  conference  between  Vir- 
gioia  and  Maryland  about  reatrlct- 
iDg  iW  culture  in  order  to  raise  its 
price ;  Virglniaos  proposed  to  stop  all 
planting  after  June  a)th,  but  Mary- 
landers  would  not  consent,  why,  31)0 ; 
similar  plan  proposed  before,  391; 
in  lliM,  Virginia  and  Maryland  crop 
SO.OOO  bogsbeads  wliich  amounted  l« 
fil-'^COOO  sterling,  yet  price  So  low 
that  planters  brought  in  debt  £90,000 
sterling;  complaint  of  Uoveraot  and 
Council  against  Maryland,  :i.11;  sub- 
ject discussed,  3U2;  crop  of  1606 
eDormous,  nod  required  100  vessels 
to  remove  only  a  part  to  England, 
394:  in  16UT,  crop  curtailed  by  a 
memorable  storm,  but  exports  slill 
large  on  account  of  surplus,  mt : 
in  1666,  a  drug  In  the  market:  As- 
sembly sent  messengers  to  Mary- 
land to  unite  In  stopping  planting 
despite  Klug's  order;  agreement 
made,  in  which  Carolina  joined,  not 
to  plant  for  one  year ;  came  to  noth- 
ing, 394 ;  between  1660  and  lltTO  still 
depressed  in  value. and  extraordina- 
ry attention  given  to  ottier  commodi- 
ties, 3lXi;  quantity  in  1682  greatly 
reduced  by  rioters  in  Gloucester, 
New  Kent,  etc.,  and  people  in  Impov- 
erishment, 40li ;  bnl  by  this  reduction 
the  prodigious  crop  of  1683  brought 
higber  prices  and  vast  relief;  in 
1681  Colony  contented  and  peaceful. 
407;  crop  of  lf>86  unusually  lai^e 
and  yet  remunerative,  and  lo  IGST 
planters  enjoyed  peace  and  plenty, 
409:  carious  scheme  for  Improving 
it,  409. 410;  granted  to  private  citi- 
zens (or  keeping  a  highway  in  order, 
419,420;  In  16T0,  annual  allowance 
to  Thomas   Hunt   ot   1000   pounds 


X  639 

binding  Um  to  maintain  a  good  road 
oyer  Portan  milldam,  420 ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Clayton's  advice  to  reclaim  bogs 
and  marshes  for,  instead  ot  clear- 
ing more  land  followed  with  success, 
432-434;  grown  on  swampy  land 
and  elsewhere ;  the  sweet-scented, 
the  Oronoco,  tbe  Pryor,  435,  436  ; 
Indians  said  to  have  had  several 
varieties  about  1683,  unhnowD  to 
colonial  husbandry,  430;  lands 
peculiarly  adapted  to  tbe  sweet- 
scented  between  the  York  and  tbe 
James;  Digges'  Neck  In  York 
County,  436 ;  adaptability  ot  North- 
em  Neck  (or  fine  grades  of, 
437 ;  crops  of  Fitzhngh's,  in  ICiVS- 
1688;  tbe  Oronoco  and  a weet-acen ted 
described;  how  seeds  and  plants 
were  treated  and  protected  ;  tall  and 
attennated  stalks  called  "  French- 
men,"43e.439;  transplantation,  lop- 
ping, suckering,  worming,  cutting, 
andcuring;  pegs  and  sticks,  439-141; 
when  cared,  taken  down,  stripped, 
and  assorted  according  to  grade 
and  variety  ;  lowest  grade  called 
"lugs"  as  early  as  1686;  shipped 
both  with  and  without  stems,  441, 
442;  casks  for,  regulated  by  law; 
weight  Increased,  ranging  from  600 
to  1000  pounds;  tbe  larger  preferred, 
442.  443  ;  final  disposition  of,  de- 
pended upon  a  variety  ot  circum- 
atances,  443  ;  knavishnesa  ot  re- 
ceivers, 443,  444  ;  wliat  purchasers 
did.  444;  casks  propelled  from  be- 
hind, 444;  In  handling  and  sliipping 
It,  slaves,  servants,  and  seamen  all 
employed.  444;  how  shipped  where 
the  landings  were  not  accessible 
and  tbe  streams  shallow;  sloops 
employed  to  collect  tor  ships,  445; 
channels  of  streams  protected  by 
law,  445 :  ships  built  for  storing  it ; 
cargoes  ranged  from  200  to  600 
casks,  i.e.  from  120.000  to  300,000 
pound<>,  441;  shippers  divided  their 
casks  between  different  vessels; 
wrecks  and  capture,  446,  447 ;  some 

sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  Irniis- 
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portation,     and      wbj,      44THH9: 

freifcbts fluctuate;  regulated  bylair; 
bills  uf  lading,  HlMSl ;  ship-masters 
preferred  to  ship  It  iu  iubss,  because 
It  could  Ihcu  be  smuggled,  sulci  prl- 
Tately,  aud  made  away  with,  45^, 
KS;  evil  eRecIs  ol  shipping  in 
bulk,  4S3,  454;  sblpping  it  in  bulk 
a  very  serious  matler  and  (ully 
considered  ;  Byrd's  views,  464-456; 
qnsntlcy  shipped  Irom  Virgin' 
year  ol  last  decade  uf  seventeenth 
century;  returns 
eight  established  districts,  figures 
(^ven,  4JJG  ;  allovances  to  ship- 
masters, collectors,  and  auditors 
466;  prices  of,  ia  closing  years  of 
■eveuteenlh  century;  complaints  of 
planters,  4ST ;  used  to  pay  for  the 
servants  or  laborers,  who  i 
make  it,  620;  effect  uf  lobac 
ore,  11.  61,  62;  not  subiecC  u 
taxation,  104;  price  of,  iu  Vi. 
in  lb76,  226;  in  16!<R,  213;    ' 


24T;   the 


crop  of  the  Colony,  2!I8 ;  exjiorted 
directly  to  merchants  in  England, 
33T-310:  paymei 
injures  their  prosperity,  413  ;  low 
price  oF,  encourages  local  manufac- 
ture of  clothing,  4GH;  all  salaries 
nted  in.  500;  sent  Ui  England. 
accompanied  by  bills  of  exchanK?, 
SIT;  where  to  be  sent  for  shipment 


if  16(i2,  S 


f  lalluence  on  economic  his- 
tory of  Virginia,  54i6.    See  Money. 

Tortoises,!.  114,179. 

Townes,  John,  ii.  1*1, 

Towns,  existence  of  numeroos  store 
depresses  growth   o(,  H.   381 ;   th 
plantation   the   real  centre  of  the 
community,  R22,   523;   causes   d' 
couraKingErowtbot,n2-1-5iT;Jann 
town  the  nearest  approach  to  a  toi 
in  Virginia  in  seventeenth  centur 
520 ;  the  character  of  earliest  hous 
there.  S2t);  In  a  slate  of  decay 
Delaware's  arrival,  r>2T :  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  founds  Henricopolis,  62S;  in 
provemenls  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates  i 
Jamestown,  629;  Jamestown  reduced 


loafewbuildingsattimeof  Aren't 
arrival,  530:  Henrico  in  1019  in  i 
state  of  ruin,  530;  prii'ste  reeidenoei 
at  Jamestown  in  time  of  Governor 
Wyall,  531 ;  rule  adopted  in  tiCS 
that  all  towns  in  Virginia  ahoold  be 
built  in  neighborhood  of  each  other, 
632;  law  against  breaking  bulk  ti 
relating  to  Jamestown,  532;  Lords 
Commissioners  In  1038,  suspmd  \bt 
requirement  that  all  ships  shoold 
proceed  to  Jamestown,  533 ;  General 
Assembly  in  1638  grants  a  lot  to 
every  person  settling  at  Jamestown, 
634 ;  Secretary  Kemp  Uiiilds  a  brick 
residence  (here,  5»1;  State  Houss 
erected  at  Jamestowu,  534;  Berkeley, 
in  1642.  instructed  l«  divide  the  site 
of  Jamestown  into  lots  for  resi- 
dences, 535 ;  tbe  regulation  establish- 
ing market  days  at  Jamestown, 
repealed  In  1695,  536 ;  suggestion  for 
town  biiildiogmadeby  theaathorof 
Virginia's  Cure,  536 :  the  scheme  im- 
practicable. 537 ;  Berkeley,  in  1663, 
commanded  lo  Induce  tbe  planlen 
to  erect  a.  town  upon  every  impor- 
tant river,  KtH;  an  Act  passed  tu 
1662  for  erection  of  towns.  MO; 
synopsis  of  terms  of  Act.  SimHS; 
size  of  Jamestown  in  1675,  545,  .^46; 
Jamestown  burnt,  546;  Culpeperia- 
BtTuoted  to  rebuild  it,  646;  Cobibi- 
tatioD  Act  of  1680,  54T ;  terms  of 
this  Act,  547-552 :  steps  taken  under 
Cohabitation  Act  to  lay  off  sites  for 
towns  in  all  the  counlles,  iS2: 
Jamestown  derives  no  benefit  fmm 
CohabiiatloD  Act,  -Vi-I;  theAciiiiB- 
pendcd.  .V>4;  causes  lor  failuT?  of 
policy  of  promoting  lon-ii  bullilini;, 
554;  the  Act  for  Pons,  Iffitl,  K,i5; 
terms  of  this  Act.  6,j6,  5,j7;  promi- 
nent citizens  lake  advanlageof  Act, 
553.  558,  55!l ;  Nicholson  attempts  te 
defeat  objects  Of  tbe  Act,  5">9;  Act 
(or  Ports  suspended.  650,  JfiO;  lots 
still  granted  hy  feoffees  of  the  differ 
ent  towns  in  spile  of  the  Bus|>ensjf>n 
of  the  Act,  .'WO,  661 ;  size  of  James- 
town after  its  restoration.  5til :  the 
capital  removed  to  Middle  Plinta- 
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tjon,  662 ;  piorlsions  for  laying  off  ft 

town  there,  063-065. 
Townsend,  Joseph,  it.  330;  Blchard,  i. 

ST4 ;  li.  4fi. 
Travers,  JoIid,  ii.  V13;  Babecu,  ITS; 

WiUtam,  249,  386. 
TraTilUBD,  John,  11.  22. 
Treaaoroi,  ship,  ii.  ST,  68, 69,  TO,  T3. 
Tree,  Richard,  li.  422. 
*rrevillian,  Samuel,  11.  344,  310,  404. 
Trewoigle,  John,  ii.  317. 
Tiott,  Perlent,  11.  334. 
Trotter,  John,  ii.  416;  Richard,  129, 

2aT;Tbomw,  i.642. 
Traelove,  ship,  ii  29G.  296. 
Trunks,  II.  169. 
TnmaelB,  11.  493. 
TruBsell,  John,  il.  45. 
Tryal,  ahlp,  1.  248. 
Tnckahoe,  i.  166. 
Tucker,  WllUam,  1.  28S,  033,  600;  11. 

72,  96,  301,  373;  John,  1.  417. 
Turkey,  I.  43,  48,  49,  79,  280,  286. 
Turkey  Company,  i.  24,  69. 
Turkeys,  I.  118,  ITO,  172, 182, 183;  il. 

206,  207,  211. 
Turks,  I.  626:  11.63.    See  Berrants. 
Turpentine,  1. 46, 48, 262. 
Twtgg,  William,  il.  334. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  i.  62S;  Henry,  11.  120; 

Lyon  G..  preface,  li;  1.  019. 
Tyndall's  Point,  proposition  to  build 

c&pltal  at,  li.  646;  selected  as  the 

site  for  atom,  649. 
Tyioe,  1. 01. 

Underwood,  James,  ii.  319. 
UoiTertiltf,  for  education  of  Indians, 

i.   228.    See    College;   East    India 

Company ;  and  Indians. 
Upton,  Captain  John,  named  the  Gen- 
eral Master  of  the  Mint,  il.  003. 
Ul«nail8,  U.  162, 176-lTT,  180-lSl. 
UttamuBsack,  1. 148. 
Valentine,  George,  ii.  479. 
Van  Bleck,  Nicholas,  11.  31L 
Varlna,l.4a3;  li.  M8. 
Vassal,  John.  li.  327. 
Taulz,  James.  II.  248;   Robert,  833, 

3T0,  380;  Mrs.  Robert,  1.  412. 
Vanse,  Thomas,  contract  witta  Haw- 


Vegetables,  ii.  201. 

Vehicles,  11.  238,  239. 

Velasco,  1.  60,  66;  reports  the  feeling 
ol  disappointment  among  colonists, 
20. 

Vemey,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  162,  245,  336. 

Verplanck,  Julian,  U.  316. 

Vicenso,  ii.  443. 

Victoria,  Australia,  i.  13. 

Vincent,  WiUlam,  11. 237, 318. 

Vlne-dreeaers,  1. 244,  302,  338. 

Vines,  i.  62. 

Violet,  I.  lOl. 

Virginia,  general  reasons  for  its  col- 
onization, 1.  6-10;  Inflaence  of  tbe 
hope  ot  discovering  gold  upon  colo- 
nization of,  10-14;  search  for  the 
precious  metals  in,  14-21;  the 
effect  of  the  expectation  ot  finding 
throngh,  a  route  to  the  Sonth  Sea, 
21-40;  tlie  anUclpatlon  tbat  Vir- 
ginia would  supply  certain  articles 
Imported  by  England,  41,  43-46; 
I.ane  and  Hariot'a  description  of 
the  natural  prodocls  ot,  4T,  48;  dls- 
appoiatmont  as  to  Virginia's  ability 
to  supply  England  with  special  arti- 
cles, 01,  02;  colonization  of,  sup- 
posed to  promote  Ibe  woollen  manu- 
factures of  England,  64,  6.^ ;  also  to 
increase  British  shipping,  36 ;  to  fur- 
nish a  vent  for  surplus  population  of 
England, 08,  09;  to  check  growth  of 
Spanish  power,  61 ;  abori^nal  condi- 
tion of,  its  soils,  forests,  fruits,  tish, 
animals,  and  climate,  71-139;  first 
experiment  with  tobacco  planting, 
210,  211 ;  settlements  In,  at  time  of 
Dale's  departure,  216;  number  of 
homed  cattle  In  1616,  216;  com- 
modities ot,  shipped  to  England  In 
1616,  218 ;  first  fee  simple  tenure  In, 
221 ;  first  legislative  Assembly,  226; 
apportionments  of  lands  In  time  of 
Company,  239;  conditions  attached 
to  grants  In  time  of  Yeardley,  234; 
a  treasorer  appointed  for,  23(i ;  early 
onltivation  of  wheat  in,  237,  238; 
effort  to  produce  silk  In,  In  time  of 
Yeardley,  240-242;  first  efforts  to 
produce  vrine  in,  243;  cotton  calti- 
vated  In,  In  1630, 216;  cattle  In,  in 
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1630,  347;  cattle  ImportMl  IdM, 
from  Ireland,  24D,  '^X;  how  to- 
bacco shipped  to  England  in 
253;  reMoiu  why  tobacco  CDltore 
look  precedence  from  begin  alng, 
2M-26T ;  amoont  of  tobacco  ex- 
ported from,  in  1619,  1620,  1623, 
ai>2,  263;  massacre  ot  1622  takes 
place,  270-272;  epidemic  in,  after 
the  massacre  of  1H22,  272;  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Company  In  I62i,  276; 
tobacco  coQlracts,  271-288;  prices 
of  tobacco  from,  In  England,  294; 
cattle  and  their  value  Id,  in  1627, 
2UrK-398 ;  exportation  ot  wheat  and 
corn  from,  In  lt>31,310:  condition  ot, 
In  1649,  336-338;  what  articles  emi- 
grants to,  about  1649.  carried  out, 
336.  340 ;  passage  of  Navigation  Acts 
and  effect  upon,  348-%2;  silk  cult- 
ore  in,  about  WM,  365-369:  nam- 
ber  ot  horses  in,  about  1669,  374- 
3T6;  prices  of  grain  In,  from  1666- 
1682,  380;  agitation  In,  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  tobacco  planting,  369-%t2; 
allk  cnltare  in,  about  1666,  306-400 ; 
Plan l-€ utters'  Rebellion,  404-406; 
Its  agricultural  condition  at  end  ot 
century,  4S4;  marsh  land  in,  un- 
redeemed. 431-434  ;  varieties  ot 
tobacco  cnltlvated  in,  434-441 :  ma- 
nipulation of  tobacco  in,  441 ;  freight 
rates  on  tobacco  shipped  from,  to 
England,4S0;  tobacco  exported  from, 
in  bnik,  4S2-4n5;  cultivation  ot  ce- 
reals in, 459;  production  otwheatin, 
460-466;  grape  culture  in,  4T0-473; 
horses,  472-4T6 ;  number  and  prices 
of  cattle  In,  about  1690,  4TT-48I ; 
sheep  hustnndry  In,  about  1690, 
481-484 ;  policy  ot  Company  towards 
the  Indians  of,  48T-491 ;  also  the  pol- 
icy of  the  General  Assembly  after 
dissolution  of  Company.  491-499; 
grounds  upon  which  grants  to  land 
in  were  made,  602^12;  the  areas  ot 
these  public  grants  ot  land,  628,  S32 ; 
first  surveyors  In  Colony,  S32,  533; 
names  ot  first  surveyor-generals  ot, 
S3S ;  conditions  of  tenure  in.  seating 
and  payment  of  quit-rente,  553-664 ; 
extent   of   lapse  land  In,  064;   ee- 


tenure  in  Northern  Neck,  S^-STO; 
recording  ot  conveyances,  570;  es- 
tablishment of  monthly  eoorts,  5>l; 
Influences  at  work  in,  to  pronrale 
immigration  of  servants,  581-S»: 
the  extent  to  whicih  criminals  «en 
imported  into,  in  time  of  Compaoj, 
589-601;  opposition  to  imponathn 
of  critainalB  in  16(i7,  aB-606:  IbI 
portation  ot  political  feloDi,  1108- 
612;  boys  sopplied  by  dty  of  Lon- 
don, 612,  613 ;  Bervanta  brought  Into, 
as  mere  merchandise,  620.  ffil;  rela- 
tive value  of  cloths  io  England  and. 
11.  188,  1S9;  relative  prices  of  food 
In  England  and,  208-210:  wesKli  ot 
the  people  in,  in  1639  and  I6i~,  244. 
346;  surrender  to  Cromwell,  310; 
effect  ot  Navigation  Acts  on  peopla 
of,  312;  trade  of,  with  New  Nelher- 
lands,  314, 315 ;  with  New  York,  315, 
316;  with  New  England,  317-322; 
with  Maryland,  322-^4 ;  with  West 
Indies,  324  ;  trade  ot,  with  Eoglsnd. 
331 ;  English  merchants  engaged  hi 
the  trade  with.  334 ;  profits  of  tnde 
with,  335-337 ;  branchesot  trade I«^ 
resented  by  English  merchant*  wnd- 
Ing  goods  to,. tt3;  name"Tiiginii" 
often  included  West  Indies,  314;  Eng- 
lish Oovemment  rnmishes  ketch  fia 
pvtection  ot  trade  with,  3K:  en- 
grossing and  forestalling  In,  3S3- 
364 ;  debts  contracted  outside  of  the 
Colony,  bow  enforced,  .372;  planlen 
of,  engaged  in  trade,  37T-.'<SO;  Eng- 
lish merchants  own  lands  in,  (SD; 
Indian  trade,  385-389;  attempt  la 
establish  regular  markets  in,  38^ 
391;  tails  to  supply  England  with 
articles  exported  from  RiD^i, 
Sweden.  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  East,  392:  reasons  why 
England  discouraged  growth  of 
manufactures  In,  393,  3M,  3f6: 
classes  ot  mechanics  Id,  399;  wages 
of  mechanics  In,  415-417 :  excellena 
ot  timber  in,  for  shipbuilding,  43fl ; 
first  ships  built  In,  427 :  no  (acilitiu 
In,  for  repaii^ng  ships,  431, 432;  Bris- 
tol merchants  build  ships  in,  438: 
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nuuiiitactnre  of  glass  Id,  441,  442 
Ot  Iron,  444-4M;  of  linen,  454-459; 
wiKilleii  cloth,  460-4T3;  tal lore  resid- 
ing in,  471-474;  tbe  tanners,  cur- 
rlen,  and  sboenuikors  of,  4T4r-4aO; 
leather  mode  In,  4T9;  salt  manu- 
tactured  in.  483-486;  pitch  and  tar, 
4U3,  494;  hlatorj  ol  monsj  In,  In 
seventeenth  century,  ^H-521 ;  b 
and  town-building  ln,62»-M5;  motal 
and  economic  Influences  of  the  pli 
tation  syatem,  567,  668;  the  part 
plaifed  b;  the  servantB  who  bad 
been  freed,  in  tbe  life  of,  069,  670; 
Influeaces  of  slavery  on  tbe  history 
ct,  in  seventeenth  century,  GT2,  GT3; 
system  of  land  (enure  well  adapted 
to  increase  the  population  of,  673, 
574>  emigrants  to,  of  tbe  highest 
data,  represented  moat  refined  ele- 
meols  of  tbe  mother  connCry,  S74; 
abundance  of  manntactored  and 
□alaral  suppliea  In.  S75;  character 
of  leading  men  in,  In  seventeentli 
century,  576;  present  condition  of, 
compared  with  condition  Id  seven- 
teenth  century,  677-679. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  preface, 
li;  li.449. 

Virginian,  ship,  ii.  439. 

Vis,  Jacobus,  ii.  3ia 

Volga,  river,  i.  26. 


417. 

Waggener,  John,  li.  423. 

WaKstatte,  James,  11. 334. 

WaioBcotiDg.  I.  46. 

Wales,  i.  248. 

Walke,  Thomas,  li.  328. 

Walher,  t.  606;  ii.  88;  Jacob,  i.  469; 
11.250.  439:  Oeorge,  439;  Jobo,  62, 
660;   Nathaniel,  320,  321;  Thomas, 

Walkinson,  William,  II.  231. 
Wall,  Ann,  ii.  Ill;  James,  383. 
Wallop,  John,  owns  looms,  ii.  470. 
Walnnt.  1.  90;  li.  491,  492;  oil,  1.  48, 

167,262. 
Walsh,  Thomas,  11. 3M. 
Walsiogbam,  Lord,  i.  24. 


Walton,   England,  ii.  247;  Jolin,  11. 

323;  Thomas,  316. 
Wampumpeke,   used    a»   money,   11. 

620. 
Ward,   Richard,  instructtons   of,  by 

will,  li.  153;  his  silver  plate,  171. 
Warden,  Thomas,  ii.  3SH. 
Ware,  Nicholas,  ii.  32T. 
Warming-pan,  11. 164. 
Waruet,  Thomas,  his  will,  11.  IS7,  631. 
Warrasquoke,  1.  306;  ii.  71;  Indians, 

i.l41;  County,  319. 
Warren,  Thomas,  owns  a  brick  red- 

Warrenlon,  ij.  112. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  1.  226;  11.  6»-69; 
County,  populHtioD  of,  i.  ^0;  mareb 
land  in,  431 ;  ordered  to  fdrnlsb  men 
to  build  a  fort  at  Point  Comfort,  ii. 
417;  towD  building  in,  548,  6C6; 
Hannah,  ii.  18;  lUver,  11.  316;  Ship, 
ii.  200,293,  358;  Shire,  1.  S79,  680. 

Washington,  John,  persona]  estate  of, 
li.  251 ;  George,  670. 

Water  flag,  1.99;  il.  4M. 

Watermelon,  i.  98. 

Wstkius,  George,  1.377;  Thomas,  417; 
depositions  relating  to  Mn.,  ii.  112. 

Watterson,  John,  ii.  4T4. 

Watta,  Stephen,  ii.  341. 

Wangh,  John,  1.412;  11.493. 

Wayne,  John,  i.  512. 

Weasel  skins,  i.  182. 

Weavere,  i.  64;  ii.  470;  each  county 
required  tii  have,  by  law,  461 ;  proj- 
ect to  export,  from  France,  461. 

Webbe,  Captain ,  i.  a  17. 

Weeds,  i.  100. 

Weights  and  measures,  deceptions 
practised  in,  11.  374. 

Weeks,  Abraham,  ii.  652;  John,  48. 

Weir,  i.  lis. 

Welch.  Daniel,  i.  546. 

Weldon,  Mrs.,il.49. 

Wells.  Francis,  ii.  334. 

Werowocomoco,  i.  80, 168,  489;  Smith 
makes  a  Toyajje  to,  116;  Smith 
visits,  131 ;  number  of  warriors  at, 
142;  abundance  of  food  at,  179; 
Smith  arrives  at,  1G09,  179;  Smith 
stops  at  Kecoughtau  ou  his  way  to, 
ISl. 
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We«,  C«p»ln,  i.  18,  103.  489;  Gov- 
eroor,  21T,  BX;  resents  charges 
against  Virginia's  climale,  iSJ; 
Jolin.  28e;  li.  438,  4T0;  Nicbolaa, 
474  ;  Richard,  320 ;  Bobert,  323. 

West  Hundred,  i.  216. 

West  Indies,  i.  13,  31,  4T,  61,  T4,  162, 
218,  240,  263,  290,  293,  320,  448,  450, 
461.t>10,  623;  maize  exported  to,  in 
1643,  32!);  shipment  Of  pork  to,  486; 
il.  58,  M,  68,  71,  72,  81,  H;  sappliea 
from,  2fM;  trade  of,  with  Virginia, 
324-328;  New  England  eicbaoges 
provisions  for  (he  mm,  sugar,  and 
molassw  of.  395;  flour  shipped  to, 
490;  coin  imjiorted  into  Virginia 
from,  902;  bills  of  exchange  made 
payable  in,  r>17. 

West  India  Companj',  1.  3M,  369;  ii. 
292,  310,  31H. 

Westminster,  i.  SSI. 

Westmoreland  County,  law  passed  for 
collection  of  duty  in,  1.  387,  388; 
personal  estates  in,  ii.  250;  town 
building  in,  BS6. 

Waatover,  li.  342. 

Westphalia,  ii.  198. 

Weatrope,  Major,  I.  366. 

Weymouth,  Captain.  1. 6, 24. 

Weymouth  City,  i .  364, 620. 

Wheat,  1.  214,  218,  223,  234,  236, 
237-239,  341;  prices  in  England  in 
time  of  Company,  2W ;  reasons  tor 
neglecting  culture  of,  in  Virginia  in 
time  of  Company,  20T-2S9;  amount 
sowed  by  AbrBham  Piersey,  301 ; 
exported  from  Virginia,  310;  huge 
amount  sowed  in  last  years  of  Har- 
vey's administration,  329;  amonnt 
of,  that  two  laborers  could  sow. 
329:  number  of  acres  in,  in  1649, 
337 ;  price  of,  from  1666  to  1682, 380- 
381;  not  to  be  exported,  460;  how 
land  tor  production  of,  prepared. 
461-464;  production  to  acre,  464; 
Implements  used  in  reaping,  464; 
how  threshed,  465;  ii.  206. 

Wheeler.  Francis,  his  personal  estate, 
11.  248;  coin  in  bis  inventory,  S07. 

Whiddon,  Angustin,  ii.  423. 

Whipping  post,  ii.  32. 

Whippoorwlll,  i.  118,  llfl. 


Whirken,  John,  11. 339. 
Whistler,  Philip,  ii.  334. 
Whitaker.  I.  18,  74,  T9,  115,  206,  3U, 

316;  U.  135, 148. 
Whitby,  Bichard,  ii.  552;    Boger,  L 

617. 
White,   William,   U.    172 ;    Bichud. 

Whitechapel  Parish,  ii.  141,  2ST. 

Whitehaire,  Robert,  11.  I5S,  213. 

Whitehead,  Thomas,  ti.  123. 

White  Sea,  i.  22. 

Whiting.  Richard,  ii.  318. 

Wbitty,  Captain,  ii.  434,436. 

Whortleberry,  i.  95. 

Wiccocomico,  i.  390;  ii.  346;  Indiana, 
1.  ISe,  494,  496;  U.  388;  Biver,  L 
101. 

Wig^ns,  Bobert,  ii.  141. 

Wigs,  U.  191. 

Wllbourne,  Thomas,  li.  334. 

Wilcox,  Michael,  U.  364. 

Wild  cats,  i.  127. 

Wilder,  Edward,  ii.  439. 

Wilkins,  Peter,  1.  377. 

Wilkinson,  John,  ii.  328. 

Willard,  Nicholas,  ii.  36,  37. 

Wlllett,  Thomas,  li.  318. 

William  and  John,  ship,  li.  296. 

William  and  Mary  College,  preface, 
ix;  i.  535,  636,  664  ;  11.483. 

WiUiam  and  Thomas,  ship,  li.  285. 

Williams,  E.,  I.  329,  466;  bis  descrip- 
tion ot  Virginia,  75:  describes  In- 
dian fields  as  being  very  numerous, 
157;  11.436;  articles  which  be  stated 
should  be  brought  over  by  emi- 
grants, 339;  calculates  ability  of  a 
man  to  make  pipe  staves  and  clap- 
boards, ii .  492 ;  John,  420. 

Williamsbnrg,  i.  192,  360 ;  ii.  196,  563, 
666. 

Williamson,  Ralph,  I.  611. 

Willis,Ricbard,  i.  482;  ii.  92, 141,  1S6, 
477.658. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  I.  22:  8a»b, 
ii.  87;  her  silverware,  173;  faer 
wardrobe,  194;  Thomas,  i.  372.  3T6, 
377;  II.  298;  his  residence,  156;  bis 
wife's  chamlwr,  157 ;  Court  directs 
himto  Import  weights  and  measnreB, 
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WiboD,  Blcbard,  U.  331 ;  Robert,  424 : 

William,  316. 
Winclicomb,  i.  3(f4. 
WindetisDk,  SecreUr;,  i.  GZl ;  U.  413, 

432,  COO. 
WiDder,  John,  U.  474. 
Windmills.    See  MilU. 
Wines,  i.  48,  231,  243,  338, 471 ;  il.  310, 

216-231,  342,  397. 
Wing,  Jeremiah,  M.  1S9. 
Winfcate,  Bobert,  i.  058. 
Wingfield,  President,  his  poultry,  i. 

202;  11.  136;  alloira  sappUea  to  be 

dlaburaad,  263. 
Winslow,  Thomas.  II.  171, 
Wise,  Nicholas,  ii.  439. 
Wise  Plantation,  selected  as  the  site 


(or  a 


1.019. 


Witches,  I.  628. 

Withers,  John,  il.  069. 

Wolstenholme,  Sir  John,  1. 613 ;  li.  10, 
284,301. 

WoIybb,  L  126,  296,  336,  370,  376,  378, 
483. 

Wood,  Abraham,  t.  Oil;  II.  46;  John, 
petitions  with  retereooe  to  ship- 
bnilding  on  Elizabeth  Blver,  il. 
128;  Thomas,  1.  2ia 

Woodcock,  1. 116. 

Woodcock,  John,  applies  to  Privy 
Coancil  tor  power  to  collect  debts  in 
Tlrginls,  11.  360. 

Woodbonae,  Henry,  I.  372,  376,  377; 
11.200. 

Woodpecker.  1. 122, 123. 

Woodward.  John,  1. 609. 

Wool,  1. 1S4, 486 ;  Virginia  at  firat  not 
expected  to  be  a  Beat  of  woollen 
manatsctoie.  ii.  460;  Colonel  Math- 
ews weaves  cloth  o(,  460 ;  reRnlation 
In  1609,  prohibiting  eiportation  of, 
461 ;  General  Assembl;  directs  each 

prohibiting  exportation  of,  repealed 
In  1671  and  reiinacted  in  16H2,  462; 
terms  of  stataCe,  462,  46.3;  planters 
who  took  advantage  of  the  rewards 
offered  for  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth,  463;  English  authorities  dis- 
courage manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  in  Virginia,  463,  464;  privi- 
leges extended  to  persons  erecting 


tuUing  mills,  464  ;  Klcholson  recom- 
mends the  English  Government  to 
discourage  woollen  maanlactures  in 
Virginia,  466;  Parliament  passes  a 
law  that  no  woollen  goods  of  Amer- 
ican maaulacture  shall  be  exported 
from  the  Colony  where  made,  46ti ; 
effect  o[  Navigation  Acts  od  local 
maaulacture,  466.  467;  local  muia- 
factuie  stimulated  by  low  price  of 
tobacco,  467,468;  owners  of  woollen- 
wheels  and  wool  cards,  469;  owners 
of  looms,  470;  weavers,  and  the 
property  held  by  them,  470;  slaves 
educated  to  take  part  In  domestic 
manofacture,  470. 

Worcester,  Battle  of,  1.  608. 

Workhouses  to  be  erected  at  James- 
town tor  childreu,  who  were  to  be 
educated  in  carding,  knitting,  and 
spinning,  ii.  465. 

Wormeloy,  Christopher,  ii.  70,  327. 

Wormeley,  Ralph,  number  of  sheep 
owned  by  him,  i.  482 ;  ii.  76,  83,  88 ; 
value  of  his  slaves,  92;  his  reiddence, 
166;  his  saddle,  239 ;  sells  tobacco  to 
Bobert  Vaoli.  370 ;  owns  negro  me- 
chanics, 40S ;  contents  of  his  black- 
smith's shop,  418 ;  manufactures 
linen,  169;  raanDfactures  woollen 
cloth.  163;  left  large  quantities  of 
leather.  477;  owns  millstones,  48B, 
4S9;  forfeits  land  on  which  Middle- 
sex town  Was  designed  to  be  built, 
068 ;  a  representative  man  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  076. 

Wormeley  Plantation,  selected  as  the 
site  for  a  town,  ii.  649. 

Worms,  i.  128;  for  silk-worms,  sea 
Bilk. 

Wonid,  William,  1. 421. 

Wrauf^ton,  William.  I.  416. 

Wright,  WiUlam,  U.  311. 

Wrote,  I.  243,  297. 

Wyanoke,  I.  92,  til,  141,  306,  319,  490, 
499. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Dudley,  1.  067. 

Wyatt.  Governor,  i.  330,  348, 406,  007 ; 
refers  to  sickness  among  settlers, 
131,  130;  also  to  longevity  of  Vir- 
ginians.  138 ;  required  to  take  bond 
of  all  shipmasters,  293;  instructed 
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in  163S  to  gnnt  patents,  510;  form 
of  the  land  patant  during  his  udmlii- 
Ittratlnu.  516;  accompanied  to  Vii- 
gllila  by  William  Claiborne,  S31 ;  11. 
I'Sl.SU.ailS;  itiHtructions  a«  lo  the 
clothing  ol  oSiuials,  187  ;  instructed 
to  require  bond  uf  Dutcb  abipg,  SOB ; 
bis  instiuctions  In  ltU8-16;i^,  SW; 
ordered  Co  stop  all  engrouing,  3D9 ; 
instructed  to  train  young  men  aa 
mechanics,  410;  ordered  to  concen- 
trate mechanics  into  towns,  411; 
enjoined  to  erect  saw-mills,  430; 
Jamestown  in  time  of,  631. 

Wyke.  Peter,  ii.  4T8. 

WjM,  Daniel,  ii.  408. 

Wyrly,  Sdward,  11.  40*. 

"Wythe,  Thomas,  employs  a  negro  tan- 
ner, il.  406;  his  silverware,  1T2; 
Sited  by  Hipw«ll  Hilton,  S06. 

Tales,  II.  160;  cattle  owned  by  tbe 
Yates  estate,  1.  334;  Richard,  it.  439. 

YeaiNlley,  Argoll,  residence  o(,  ii.  1ST; 
Francis,  Ii.  53,  141,  309;  a  carpen- 
ter's bill  against,  41T;  Mrs.  Sarah, 
bet  tombstoue,  236;  Sir  George,  I. 
234,  MT,  OSS,  626;  goes  into  Hon- 
acan  country  us  an  officer  under 
Delaware.  1!);  cnmjnauds  at  Lower 
Bermuda  Hnndred,  2IT;  appointed 
Depnty-Goveruor,  220;  displaced  by 
Argoll,  222;  arrives  in  Virginia, 
1619,  326;  accompanied  by  teooats, 
230;  summons  Assembly  Id  1619, 
336;  successful  with  wheat  sow- 
ing, 237;  condition  of  Colony  at 
close  of  his  administration,  2S1 ; 
visits  Accomnc,  2S8;  sales  of  his 
tobacco  in  Holland,  26T;  sent  to 
England  in  1G25,2H3;  appeal  of ,  suc- 
cessful, 283 ;  his  herd  of  cattle,  296, 
29T;  uses  marl  as  manure,  427;  pre- 
sented by  Operhancanougb  with 
land,  490,  40l>  a  form  ol  patent  Is- 
sued by,  SOI;  subdivision  of  soil 
into  separate  holdings  in  time  of, 
sot;  objects  of  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, M4  ;  ii.  66,  67,  70,  72,  202,  ZS; 
ordered  to  suppress  drunkenness, 
218;  size  of  hia  estate,  244;  aent  to 
London  In  162S,  297, 301 ;  instnicled 


to  allot  land  to  tradeataeu,  401 ;  cer- 
tain of  Soothampton  Hnndrad,  4tT ; 
builds  firat  windmill  in  Viiginia, 
4^ ;  his  estate  after  his  death  coi>- 
verted  into  tobacco,  499;  his  resi- 
dence at  Jamestown,  531. 

Yerby,  Thomas,  ii.  473. 

York  County,  L  414,  417,  442,  463,  B74, 
629;  records  of,  preface,  ix;  goats 
in,  in  1637,  299;  injury  to  Uts 
stock  in,  316;  value  of  cattle  in, 
about  16U,  333;  cattle  owners  in, 
331,372;  number  of  horses  in,  abont 
1665,  374,  379;  sbeep  in,  abont  1665, 
376;  price  of  tobacco  in,  in  1661, 
389;  Injnry  Inflicted  on  people  of, 
by  Plant^Cntters'  Rebellion,  406; 
ENgges'  Neck  in,  1.  436;  lands  in. 
peculiarly  adapt^  to  sweet-scented 
tobacco,  436;  amount  of  tobaoco 
produced  In,  in  1689,  456;  orchards 
in,  468;  prices  of  horses  In,  in  I6S8. 
476;  wild  cattls  In,  in  1685,  477; 
value  of  cattle  in,  about  1680,  480; 
owners  of  sheep  in,  about  1690,  482 ; 
prizes  In,  lor  dastructioD  of  wolves, 
483;  price  of  wool  in,  484,  485; 
value  of  shoats  In,  486;  proce*- 
sjonlng  in,  514;  objects  to  importk- 
tlon  of  jail-birds,  606 ;  ii.  6,  30,  88; 
value  of  slaves  in,  89,  90;  a  slave 
who  took  refuge  in  its  forests,  116; 
residences  in,  1S4;  silverware  owned 
by  its  citizens,  172 ;  prices  of  liquors 
In,  in  1688,  237;  a  funeral  in,  2S6: 
personal  estates  in,  243;  thIub  of 
land  in,  263;  English  merchants 
trading  in,  331;  weights  and  meas- 
ures in,  JJS;  blacksmiths  owning 
lands  in,  419;  land  owned  by  coop- 
era  In,  420;  carpentera  owning  land 
in,  424  ;  cost,  In  1672,  of  building  a 
sloop  in,  436;  manufactore  of  linen 
in,  456;  mills  in,  489,  41X1;  coin  in 
inventories  of,  514;  provision  made 
by,  for  erection  of  a  house  at  James- 
town, 544;  town  boliding  in,  619, 
556-558;  jurors  from,  to  aid  in  as- 
sessing the  value  of  the  site  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, S63. 

York,  Duke  of,  1.618;  11.77;  Wver,  I. 
39,  80,   103-106,  lOT,  117,  124,   148, 
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330,  632;  manhea  in  valley  or,  110; 
IndlsD  tribes  dwalllDg  in  valley  at, 
140-144;  palisade  to.  from  Uartln's 
Hundred,  312;  Colonists  petitioned 
tor  rlgbt  to  move  to  tbe  nortb  side 
of,  428 ;  U.  S3,  032,  024,  B63 :  rerrles 
OD,  226;  sate  barbot  In,  346;  a  town 
to  be  bnilt  on,  040, 044;  stdM,  1. 614; 
town,  ii.  UT,  COS. 


TonghtanDDd,  1. 143,  109, 
Toung,  Alaxander,  his  wigs,  iL  IM; 
ATthur,1.4!6;  Thomas,  U.  4T. 

Zealand,  H.  301. 

Zoncb,  Sit  John,  undertakes  to  estab- 
lish iroD  works  In  Virginia,  11.  461; 
BaroD,  2S4. 

Znulga,  i.  62. 
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The  American  Commonwealth. 


Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  D.C.L. 

DB  OF  "The  Holt  Rouan  EuniE"l  M.P. 


Third  Edition,  Revised  Throughout.     In  Two  Volumes. 


Large  lamo.    $4.00,  net. 


PRESS   NOTICES. 


"  Hia  woA  rises  Bt  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and 
tbeir  ioslitulians.  It  is,  »o  hr  as  America  goes,  a  work  unique  in  scope,  spirit,  and 
knowledge,  Tbere  is  nolhing  like  it  anywliere  ei:tanl,  nothing  thai  approaches 
it.  ,  .  .  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  called  the  most  considerable  and  grati^- 
iDg  tribute  that  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  an  Englishman,  and  perhaps  by 
even  England  herself.  ,  .  .  One  despairs  in  an  attempt  to  give,  in  a  single  news- 
paper article,  an  adequate  account  of  a  work  so  infused  with  knowledge  and  spark- 
ling with  suggestion.  .  ,  .  Every  thoughtful  American  will  read  it  and  will  long 
hold  in  gralehil  remembrance  lis  aulhor's  name,"— 7":**  A?™  York  Timii. 

"  Written  with  full  knowledge  by  a  distinguished  Englishman  to  dispel  vulgar 
prejudices  and  to  help  kindred  people  to  understand  each  other  better.  Professor 
Bryce's  work  is  in  a  sense  an  embassy  of  peace,  a  message  of  good-will  from  one 
nation  to  another." —  Thi  Timei,  London, 

"This  work  will  be  invaluable  ,  ,  .  (o  the  American  citiien  who  wishes  something 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  (he  political  system  under  which  he  lives  and 
of  the  difierences  between  it  and  those  of  other  countries.  .  .  .  The  feet  is  that  00 
writer  has  ever  attempted  to  present  so  comprehensive  an  account  of  our  polilical 
system,  founded  upon  such  length  of  observation,  enriched  with  so  great  a  mass  of 
detail,  and  so  thoroughly  practical  in  its  character.  .  .  .  We  have  here  a  store- 
house of  political  information  regarding  America  such  as  no  other  writer,  American 
or  other,  has  ever  provided  in  one  work.  ...  It  will  remain  a  standard  even  for 
the  American  reader."  —  Nea  Yori  Triiuiu. 

"  The  book  should  be  known  by  every  American  who  wishes  to  understand  his 
own  country.  .  ,  .  It  is  by  fer  the  most  able,  sincere,  candid,  and  Impartial  study 
of  the  condition  of  the  United  Stales  that  has  ever  appeared  since  De  Tocqueville^s 
memorable  work."  —  Boslsn  Beacon. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  the  ablest  any  foreigner  has  written  about  us,  and  it 
is  fraught  with  an  immense  influence  for  the  fiiture  of  England  and  America,  not  so 
much  lo  assimilate  them  as  to  make  each  better  understand  and  respect  the  other. 
as  a  coequal  branch  in  the  evoludon  of  the  race  that  seems  likely  to  be  dominant 
in  the  world  for  centuries  to  come."  —  Chuago  Tinta, 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66    FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  Outline  of  Political  History.  1492-1871. 

By  GOLDWIN  SHTTH,  D.C.L. 


ismo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 


"  Considered  as  a  literal^  compoution,  the  work  on  tcarcely  be  too  hi^i); 
praised.  It  i*  a  marrel  of  coodeosalioo  and  lucidity.  Id  do  other  book  is  the 
same  field  covered  so  SDCciDclly  iDd  so  well.  .  .  .  Almotl  ever;  page  is  cd- 
liched  with  strikiDg  commeDta  that  cause  the  reader  to  carefoUjr  recoiudder,  if 
Dot  to  chuDge,  bit  views  of  many  historical  persoDS  and  evcDts." —  Tkt  A'fv 
York  Sun. 

"The  opinions  advanced  by  Professor  Smith  are  ...  Id  the  Diun  in  bar- 
mony  with  those  of  our  best  aulhoTities,  and  the  treatise  »s  a  whole  has  a  com- 
ptebensivcDess  of  view  and  a  ready  grasp  of  leadiDg  tendeocies  thai  should 
make  it  paiticalarly  useful  to  the  busy  nan  who  desires  a  rapid  sorvejr  of 
American  poUtical  history.  By  deliberately  neglecting  details  Professor  Smith 
has  been  liile  to  fasten  attention  upon  salient  points  and  to  concentrate  inter- 
est around  the  careers  of  the  great  leaders  in  our  political  development.  .  .  . 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen  will  welcome  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  book  and  rejoice  in  its  noteworthy  fairness  and  lucidity." — Tit 

"  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  now  told  for  us  in  the  more  attractiTe 
form  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  marvellous  power  of  condensation  and 
the  brilliance  and  piclures()ueness  of  style  which  characteriie  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  writing.  The  pages  are  tilled  with  sentences  which  stimulate  thon^t, 
with  bappy  phrases,  with  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  of  situations  drawn  with  a 
few  bold  strokes.  ...  A  volume  of  absorbing  interest,  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  best  work  of  a  great  master  of  the  English  language."  —  Tkt  TerenU 
Ghie. 

"  The  author  has,  as  those  who  know  him  do  not  need  to  be  told,  a  style 
which  is  nothing  less  than  fascinating,  end  a  delightful  literary  flavor  pervade* 
all  his  work.  The  book  is,  of  course,  a  marvel  of  condensation.  Considered 
merely  as  a  literary  composition  it  would  command  high  pr^se.  Its  lucidity, 
its  graphic  narration,  and  iti  constant  avoidance  of  even  an  approach  to  dnl- 
ness  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  its  inciiiveness  oF  jndgmenC  and  originality  of 
view.  ...  As  a  whole  the  book  ii  remarkably  bee  from  emm." —  Tkt 
PrreidetKt  Stinday  yimrnal. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO., 

66    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW  YORK. 
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Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Coatidwwl  in  Ktlation  to  Colonial  and  English  Hiitoif. 

BY 

C.  ELUS   STEVENS,  IX.D.,  D.CX.,  F.SjL.  (Edin.). 


lamo.    Cloth.    $a.oo. 


NEW  EDITION  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


FROM   THE   PRESS. 

mong  the  leading  ai 

"  A  valuable  contribatioD  to  the  historical  study  of  th«  origins  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  which  ha*  made  to  many  and  such  fruitful  advance*  of  recent 
yean." — LoHiien  Timei, 

"  Mt.  Stevens  is  the  first  to  present  the  subject  in  a  complete  and  satisfactoiy 
form.  His  treatment  is  scholarly  and  free  from  all  narrow  national  bias.  .  .  . 
A  really  important  addittoti  to  our  historical  Uteraluce."  —  AnHoIt  af  tht 
Amrrican  Aeadtmy. 

"  He  has  touched  political  &cts  common  to  modem  constitutional  govern- 
ments of  Europe  as  weU  as  America,  and  has  thrown  new  light  on  some  widely 
discussed  problems  of  coniemporaneow  civilization.  .  ,  .  The  author's  style 
is  characterized  by  much  dignity,  and  possesses  a  lucidity  and  finish  which  give 
a  charming  literary  flavor  (o  the  whole.  The  reader  will  not  lay  the  book 
down  till  read  through,  and  he  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  new  and  nobler 
ideas  of  modem  government"  —  Living  Church. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66    FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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ADOPTION   AND   AMENDMENT   OF 
CONSTITUTIONS 

EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 

By  CHARLES   B0E6EADD, 
Avudel  (be  Roui  Prue  br  (he  Law  Facoltr  c'  Puii. 


HONEST    MONEY, 

By  ASTHUB  I.  FOITDA. 

IMW.     ClOtli.     Sl.00. 


INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  COALITIONS 

IN  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

By  BBHST  VON  HALLB. 


ESSAYS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY: 

POLITICAL   AND    SOCIAL. 

By  OOLDWIH   SMITH,  D.C.L. 

NEW,  REVISED.  AND  ENLARGED  EDmON. 

iMoa.    CIMh.    (i.as- 


rhe  book  i)  ulminbly  concuc  in  method,  oft«  ep^mnmatic  in  the  iweeping  geiienli- 
.  The  nwlhnd  it  moilem,  numarer,  in  Ihit  it  tiVei  account  o(  (ocul  foinu  ud 
CCS,  of  popular  thought,  in  ihort,  as  ocll  at  of  the  poljiiod  plani  of  the  fe*  to-alkd 
of  ineii."  —  Hiuauii  Gakukd,  in  T*t  Arena. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEV?  YORBi. 
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